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Abt.  I.  —  New  Views  of  Christianity ,  Society^  and  the 
^  Church.      By  O.  A.  Brownson.      Boston :     James 
Munroe  ic  Co.     1836.     12mo.  pp.  ix.  and  116. 

It  is  not  very  customary  for  an  author  to  be  his  own 
reviewer;  and  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.  The  reviewer  might  then  always  have 
the  advantage,  not  slight,  of  reviewing  a  work  which 
he  has  at  least  read,  and  a  subject  in  which  he  most 
likely  i^kes  a  warm  personal  interest.  Our  purpose, 
however,  is-  not  so  much  to  review  this  little  book 
which  we  published  a  few  years  since,  as  to  bring  its 
subject,  with  some  additional  developments,  more  dis- 
tinctly before  the  public. 

This  little  book,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  publica- 
tions that  we  would  not  forget,  is  not  without  its  faults, 
and  some  of  them  very  grave ;  but  we  value  it  more 
than  anything  else  that  we  have  published.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  genuine  statement  of  our  whole 
thought,  of  the  principles  which  we  believe  must  form 
the  basis  of  the  future  Church,  that  we  have  made.  It 
has  been  now  some  five  or  six  years  before  the  public, 
without  having  attracted  much  attention,  although  it 
has  not  fedled  to  secure  some  warm  friends.  And  yet 
its  success  has  been  all  that  could  have  been  reasona^ 
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bly  anticipated.  It  is  hardly  fitted  to  be  a  popular 
work ;  not  indeed  because  its  style  and  language  want 
clearness  and  precision,  nor  because  its  subject-matter 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  comprehension ;  but 
because  it  is  altogether  too  brief  in  its  developments, 
and  too  abstract  and  general  in  its  statements  ;  and  also 
because  it  is  written  from  a  point  of  view  foreign  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen. 

The  general  scope  and  design  of  the  work  have  in 
most  cases  been  misapprehended;  not  altogether 
through  the  fault  of  the  author,  but  through  the  want 
of  familiarity  on  the  part  of  its  readers  with  the  order 
of  thought,  which  it  seeks  on  the  one  hand  to  develop 
and  on  the  other  to  combat.  The  design  of  the  work 
was  to  state  simply,  briefly,  but  distinctly,  the  general 
principles  which  must  govern  the  religious  and  social 
future  of  the  race ;  but  so  to  state  them  as  to  refute 
the  errors  of  a  school,  becoming  somewhat  powerful 
in  the  old  world,  and  which  might  possibly  ere  long 
find  its  way  to  our  own  coimtry.  In  a  word,  the  work 
I^resupposes  in  almost  every  page  the  writings  of  the 
Saint-Simonians,  and  especially  Henry  Heine's  De  I'Al- 
lemagne.  The  author,  writes  with  these  works  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes,  and  labors,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
show  the  Church  that  it  may  accept  the  truths  they 
contain,  without  involving  itself  in  their  errors ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  their  authors  that  they  can 
accept  Christianity  without  becoming  responsible  for 
the  imquestionable  errors  of  the  Church.  But  this,  as 
it  was  done  without  any  formal  statement,  could  be 
apparent  only  to  such  as  had  read  the  writings  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  these  were  but  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, the  real  purport  of  the  book  could  not  be  gene- 
rally conceived. 

The  Saint-Simonians,  as  a  religious  body  have  been 
dissolved ;  but  their  doctrines  in  a  modified  form,  are 
perhaps  the  only  doctrines  that  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment really  making  any  furogress  in  either  France  or 
Germany.  They  are  no  ordinary  doctrines,  and  their 
influence  on  the  future  of  maakiud  cannot  be  easily 
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calcnlated*  They  contain  truths  of  the  highest  order, 
of  the  most  comprehensive  reach,  —  and  truths,  too, 
which  must  and  will  rise  to  dominion.  But  these 
truths,  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  ,|nay,  which  are  but  the  growth  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  are  brought  out  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  supposed  by  their  au« 
thors  to  involve  necessarily  its  destruction.  With  them 
Christianity  was  a  very  good  thing  in  its  day ;  and  in 
the  development  of  tl^  race,  in  the  institution  and 
growth  of  a  higher  order  of  civilization,  it  has  served 
a  very  useful  purpose ;  but  the  race  has  now  outgrown 
it,  and  demands  not  merely  a  new  church,  but  a  new 
religion.  Against  this  view  of  Christianity  this  book 
of  ours  was  written.  We  saw  that  the  ground  of 
attack  upon  religion  was  shifted,  and  that  therefore  il 
bad  become  necessary  to  diift  the  ground  of  defence. 
The  old  sneers  and  cavils,  the  old  attempts  to  im- 
peach the  purity  of  its  morals,  or  the  completeness  of 
its  chain  of  historical  evidence,  were  to  be  abandoned ; 
and  Christianity  was  to  be  accepted,  but  not  as  a  liv- 
ing religion,  having  the  right  and  the  power  to  com- 
mand  men's  obedience  ;  but  as  a  religion  of  the  past, 
divine  and  authoritative  for  yesterday,  and  therefore 
to  be  held  in  grateful  recollection ;  but  worthless  for 
to-day.  We  wished  to  prepare  for  this  new  species  of 
warfare,  indeed  to  prevent  it,  by  separating  the  truths 
of  the  Church  from  its  errors,  and  the  truths  of  this 
new  school  from  its  errors,  and  showing  that  the  truths 
of  both  were  coincident  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
This  was  our  aim  in  the  book,  and  time  is  fast  showing 
that  our  precautionary  movement  was  not  uncalled  for. 
For  the  book  itself  we  have  the  greater  affection 
from  the  frict,  that  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  precisely 
such  a  book  as  we  contemplated  when  we  sat  down 
to  write.  We  had  contemplated  accomplishing  our 
purpose,  by  attempting  little  more  than  to  establish  the 
general  fact,  that  all  religions  are  progressive,  and  that 
the  elements  of  Christianity  are  comprehensive  enough 
for  a  religion  adequate  to  any  conceivable  stage  of 
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human  advancement.  We  had  written  some  eight  or 
nine  chapters  with  this  view,  when  one  day,  as  we 
were  writing,  a  sentence  passed  from  the  pen  to  the 
paper,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  written  down  and 
contemplated,  seemed  to  be  a  key  that  unlocked  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  historical  developnient  of  the 
Church.  Suddenly,  man's  whole  history,  from  the  in- 
definite past  to  the  illimitable  future,  seemed  to  lie 
open  in  broad  sunlight  to  the  intense  gaze  of  the 
writer.  The  whole  book  was  given  him  in  a  glance, 
and  in  writing  it,  henceforth,  be  did  little  else  than 
transfer  to  his  pages  what  that  glance  revealed  to  him. 
The  original  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  chapters 
already  written,  condensed  into  the  first  four  pages 
which  serve  as  an  introduction,  and  the  book  sent  out 
as  it  is.  This  fact  may  be  worth  nothing  to  the 
public,  but  it  is  worth  something  to  the  author ;  and 
although  he  asks  no  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  book  on 
the  account  of  it,  yet  this  fact  gives  it  additional  au- 
thority in  his  own  mind,  —  the  authority  due  to  verita- 
ble inspiration. 

The  book  was  published,  the  vision  which  remained 
till  it  was  written  vanished,  and  man*  and  his  history 
became  as  dark  an  enigma  to  the  writer  as  ever.  He 
lost  sight  of  the  great  leading  principle  of  the  book, 
and  continued  his  philosophical  and  historical  investi- 
gations as  before,  and  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  The 
result  has  been,  that  after  five  years  of  intense  applica- 
tion, he  has  come  to  the  same  conclusions  by  a  different 
process.  He,  therefore,  finds  the  book  once  again  in 
his  experience,  and  reaffirms  it. 

The  views  here  given,  perhaps,  should  not  be  called 
new,  for  taken  separately,  many  of  them  may  be  found 
elsewhere ;  but  the  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  its 
leading  principle,  in  its  spirit  and  design,  is  truly 
original.  It  was  at  least  original  with  the  writer  ;  and 
if  .others  have  taken  similar  views,  we  have  not  seen 
their  statement  of  them.  But  the  question  of  its  new- 
ness, or  of  its  originality,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
The  only  important  questions  concerning  it  are,  What 
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are  these  views  ?  Are  they  true  ?  Are  they  compre- 
hensiye,  and  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  important  results  ? 
For  an  answer  to  these  questions  we  refer  to  the 
book  itself.  In  what  follows  we  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth  some  of  them  again,  and  in  a  form  less  ab- 
stract and  general.  The  book  in  fact  is  feiulty  in 
respect  to  the  form  in  which  it  states  the  views  of 
the  writer.  His  desire  to  say  all,  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  make  a  large  book,  induced  him  to  adopt  a  form 
of  expression  which  is  altogether  too  abstract.  More  is 
meant  than  i^pears,  and  more  than  most  readers  can 
find,  till  they  have  learned  in  part  the  author's  views 
from  aome  other  source. 

Man  lives  only  by  virtue  of  some  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  solves  for  him  the  problem  of  his  exist- 
ence and  destiny,  and  prescribes  a  life-plan  which  he 
must  endeavor  to  realize.  This  theory,  whatever  it 
be,  or  however  obtained,  is  what  man  names  religion. 
It  is  always  his  highest  conception  of  God  and  of  the 
law  of  his  own  being.  Religion  is  then  the  Ideal,  and 
man's  effort  to  realize  it.  To  be  religious  man  must 
act  with  his  whole  nature,  and  strive  with  all  his 
strength,  intelligence,  and  love,  to  realize  the  Ideal  in 
every  department  of  life,  in  the  individual,  in  the  fani- 
ily,  in  the  State,  in  the  world,  in  industry,  science, 
and  art. 

The  Church  is  the  organization  of  mankind  for  the 
peaceable,  orderly,  and  successful  realization  of  the 
Christian  Ideal,  or  the  Ideal  as  beheld  by  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  The  Ideal  as  thus  beheld  was  below 
the  infinite,  below  that  of  Jesus  even,  and  therefore 
could  be  only  for  a  time.  It  could  not  be  the  Ideal  for  the 
race  through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress.  The  Church, 
in  its  origin,  though  never  embracing  the  true  Christian 
Ideal  in  its  ifulness,  was  nevertheless  a  genuine  Church 
of  the  Ideal.  It  was  far  in  advance  of  all  preceding 
organizations  of  mankind,  and  must  be  redeeming  and 
ameliorating  in  its  influence,  till  it  had  brought  the 
Christian  nations  up  even  with  itself. 
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Up  even  with  itself  the  Church  has  now  bronght  the 
Christian  world.  The  civilization  it  has  created  ki 
even  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  it.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  and  more,  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Ideal. 
It  was  the  depositary  of  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom, 
the  virtue,  the  aspirations  of  the  race.  It  proposed  a 
work  for  humanity,  and  directed  individual  and  social 
activities  in  the  path  of  progress.  But  it  now  looks  no 
more  to  the  future.  It  has  realized  its  Ideal.  It  pro- 
poses no  new  labors  for  civilization,  makes  no  new  de- 
mands on  the  race  in  behalf  of  progress.  It  therefore 
loses  sight  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
must  now  turn  its  face  once  more  to  the  future,  em- 
brace the  Ideal,  or  give  way  for  a  New  Church,  which 
shall  be  an  organization  of  mankind,  not  to  retain  the 
past,  but  to  conquer  the  future.  Humanity  eternally 
aspires.  It  sees  ever  before  it  new  heights  to  be  scaled, 
new  victories  to  be  won,  and  is  always  eager  to  march. 
It  cannot  be  stayed.  Ever  does  the  Ideal  hover  before 
its  actual  position,  conunanding  it  to  advance,  and  for- 
bidding it  to  halt,  much  less  encamp.  If  the  Church 
will  not  lead,  humanity  will  displace  it,  choose  a  new 
leader,  and  go  on  without  it  in  its  career  of  battle  and 
conquest. 

The  Church  was  originally  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  or  the  Divine  Ideal,  in  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  and  on  that  of  the  distinction  of  the 
two  principles.  Spirit  and  Matter,  making  spirit  the 
principle  of  good,  and  matter  the  principle  of  evil. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  especially  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  conceived  of  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God.  But 
with  them  this  word  was  a  pure  idea.  It  existed,  but 
merely  in  the  abstract.  It  might  be  an  object  of  con- 
templation, and  of  a  sort  of  metaphysical  admiration,  to 
the  few  choice  spirits,  able  to  rise  to  its  conception ; 
but  it  was  hidden  from  the  mass,  without  life,  and  with- 
out power  to  mould  the  character  of  the  individual,  or 
to  direct  the  action  of  society  to  the  common  advance- 
ment of  the  race.  Few  only  can  rise  to  the  abstract, 
and  those  few  derive  no  life  from  it.     The  Word  of 
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QoAy  however  prominent  a  place  it  may  hold  in  systems 
of  metaphysics,  cannot  be  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  until  incarnated,  clothed 
with  flesh,  and  seen  living  and  breathing,  acting 
and  loving,  toiling  and  suffering,  and  dying  and 
rising  from  the  dead,  for  the  redemption  of  man.  God 
is  for  us  only  in  his  word,  and  his  word  is  regenerating 
only  as  made  flesh,  and  seen  to  "  dwell  among  us  full 
of  grace  and  truth." 

Men  strive  in  their  minds  to  form  a  conception  of  an 
infinite,  all-perfect,  abstract  being,  which  they  may  call 
God ;  and  in  their  hearts  they  strive  to  love  and  rever- 
ence him.  Yain  effort.  There  are  no  abstractions  in 
absolute  life.  God  is  no  abstraction,  but  an  infinite 
concrete.  He  may  be  perceived,  but  only  relatively, 
and  the  view  which  is  taken  of  him  must  be  always 
finite  and  inadequate.  The  finite,  relative,  inadequate 
conception  we  form  of  God  is  the  Ideal,  the  only  God 
there  is  for  us,  and  to  this  Ideal  we  never  attain  by  ab- 
straction ;  to  it  we  attain  only  so  far  as  it  is  concreted, 
or  revealed  by  the  finite  and  relative  beings  falling  un- 
der our  observation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  teach- 
es us  that  there  is  for  us  no  God,  but  '^  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh."  There  is  no  God  to  love  and  reverence,  but 
the  God  that  lives  and  moves  in,  creates  and  sustains, 
what  we  actually  see  and  know  of  the  universe.  God 
is  to  us  distinguishable,  but  not  separable  from  man 
and  nature  ;  as  time  is  distinguishable  from  succession, 
but  absolutely  inconceivable  without  it  j  or  space  from 
extension,  while  without  extension  it  were  to  us  as  if  it 
were  not.  God,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  concreted  in 
his  works,  a  living  Grod,  instead  of  that  cold,  naked  ab- 
straction, which  metaphysicians  call  God,  satisfying  the 
demands  of  a  frigid  logic  it  may  be,  but  dead  to  the 
heart.  Nevertheless,  this  living  God,  which  we  finite 
beings  may  know,  love,  and  reverence,  is  not  God  in 
the  infinite  fulness  of  his  being,  but  the  Word  of  God, 
—  God  uttered,  and  uttered  merely  to  our  finite  capaci- 
ties.   The  absolute  God  is  too  vast  for  our  feeble  intel- 
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lects,  too  luminous  for  our  obscure  vision.  No  man 
hath  seen  his  face  at  any  time.  Yet  the  living  God, 
uttered  in  the  living  realities,  we  see  and  know,  is  in 
fact  one  with  the  Father.  In  knowing,  loving,  and  rever- 
encing the  God  thus  made  visible  to  us,  we  are  in  fact, 
knowing,  loving,  and  reverencing  the  Absolute  God,  so 
far  as  our  feeble  faculties  do  or  can  attain  to  him. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  also  proclaims  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature,  not  of  the  human 
soul  merely,  but  of  man  himself.  The  Word  is  made 
flesh  in  a  genuine  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  is  born  of  wo- 
man. Marriage  and  maternity  are  thus  declared  to  be 
holy,  and  human  nature  itself  to  be  kindred  with  the 
Divine.  For  what  means  this  Mystery  of  the  "  Wobd 
become  flesh,"  if  not  that  the  highest  and  fullest  mani- 
festation of  God,  the  most  brilliant  and  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  God,  of  the  Absolute  God,  is  a  genuine 
Son  of  Man,  a  true  human  being  ?  Man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person.  He  is  the  finite  rep- 
resentative of  the  infinite  God.  He  is  then  ^redeemed 
from  the  alleged  degradation  of  his  being,  and  declared 
to  be  worthy  of  love  and  reverence.  The  Incarnation, 
since  it  was  in  a  man,  a  real  man,  a  man  bom  of  wo- 
man, proclaims  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  divinity  of 
his  nature. 

God  is  known,  loved,  reverenced,  only  in  his  visible 
manifestation.  Man  is  this  visible  manifestation.  To 
know,  love,  and  reverence  man,  then,  is  to  know,  love, 
and  reverence  God,  under  the  only  possible  form,  and 
in  the  only  acceptable  manner.  The  love  of  God  has 
no  expression  but  in  the  love  of  man.  Here  is  a  basis, 
and  a  firm  basis  too,  of  a  broad  and  genuine  philan- 
thropy, in  view  of  which,  the  angels,  all  pure  and  lov- 
ing spirits,  hovering  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Re- 
deemer, might  well  shout,  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  men." 

The  effects  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  are 
visible  everywhere  in  modem  civilization,  in  great  part 
are  it,  and  are  seen  in  its  more  generous  and  humane 
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chmracter  over  all  the  civilizations  which  preceded  it ;  in 
its  tenderness  of  human  life ;  in  the  high  rank  it  as- 
signs to  the  virtues  of  meekness,  gentleness,  mercy, 
charity,  modesty,  chastity,  and  love  ;  in  the  high  value 
it  places  on  man  as  an  individual ;  in  its  emancipation 
of  the  slave,  and  general  labors  to  promote  liberty,  and 
social  well-being. 

The  Church,  however,  has  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hended this  doctrine.  It  misapprehended  it  from  the 
beginning  ;  but  its  misconceptions  of  it  were  of  a  na- 
ture to  do  no  harm  in  the  actual  state  of  things  for  a 
long  series  of  yesurs ;  but  they  now  become  mischiev- 
ous and  need  to  be  corrected.  The  Church  was  right 
in  what  it  asserted,  wrong  in  what  it  denied.  When  it 
asserted  the  incarnation  of  the  Ideal  in  Jesus,  it  assert- 
ed the  truth ;  when  it  asserted  that  it  was  and  could  be 
incarnated  in  only  him,  it  erred ;  and  this  latter  error  is 
the  source  of  no  small  part  of  the  present  hostility  it 
encounters. 

The  Church,  by  asserting  the  incarnation  of  the  Ideal 
in  the  Son  of  Mary,  has  declared  him  to  be  a  true  Man,  a 
genuine  Son  of  God,  and  secured  to  him  the  love  and  rev- 
erence man  owes  to  his  God ;  but,  in  restricting  it  to  him, 
she  has  disinherited  in  some  sort  all  the  rest  of  the  Sons 
of  Men.  She  has  secured  to  him  no  more  love  and  rev- 
erence than  was  his  due ;  but  had  she  properly  inter- 
preted the  Mystery  of  God  made  flesh,  she  would  have 
commanded  that  the  same  love  and  reverence  be  paid 
to  every  man,  for  every  man  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  his  being,  an  incarnation,  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Divinity.  This  truth  the  Church  has 
overlooked  in  her  intense  admiration  of  Jesus ;  and  of 
all  the  Sons  of  Men  she  has  found  but  one  she  could 
dignify  with  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Jesus  was  all  that  the  Church  has  alleged.  He  was 
verily  the  Son  of  God.  He  lived,  toiled,  suffered,  and 
died,  and  rose  again  for  the  redemption  of  man.  Of  all 
the  Sons  of  Men,  in  his  epoch,  he  was  eminently  God's 
dear  and  well-beloved  Son.  He  has  been  the  father  of 
a  new  age,  the  institutor  of  a  new  order  of  civilization, 
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the  giver  of  a  new  life  to  the  world,  the  real  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  and  the  literal  Saviour  of  our 
souls.  But  viewed  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  sympa* 
thizing  brother  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  he  is  not  sepa- 
rated nor  separable  from  the  rest  of  the  Sons  of  Men. 
He  was  a  true  brother  Man.  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 
But  we  may  say  to-day,  for  to-day  the  truth  can  be 
apprehended,  we  are  All  the  Sons  of  God,  and 
therefore  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Jesus.  Not 
in  Jesus  alone  does  the  Divine  Ideal  incarnate  itself,  but 
in  every  man,  in  all  men,  and  therefore  all  men  are 
brethren,  and  possessors  of  a  divine  nature. 

This  is  the  great  truth  which  the  Church  must  now 
accept  and  bring  out,  a  truth  which  is  nothing  but  the 
generalization  of  the  particular  truth,  she  has  always 
contended  for.  The  new  Church,  the  Church  of  the 
Ideal,  will  be  based  on  this  generalization,  and  will 
therefore  prescribe  to  its  members  the  duty  of  loving 
and  reverencing  all  men,  as  we  have  heretofore  loved 
and  reverenced  Jesus.  We  love  and  reverence  God, 
when  we  love  and  reverence  man.  Religious  duty 
will  be  made  henceforth  to  consist,  not  in  abortive  at- 
tempts to  love  and  reverence  a  metaphysical  abstraction, 
a  mere  logical  entity,  nor  yet  in  loving  and  reverencing 
one  only  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  but  Humanity ;  nor  yet 
Humanity  in  the  abstract,  man  in  general,  but  nobody 
in  particular ;  but  all  the  individual  men  and  women 
who  compose  the  race.  This  will  not  require  us  to 
love  and  reverence  Jesus  less,  but  his  brethren  more. 
All  men  will  by  this  become  sacred ;  each  man  will  be 
a  living  shrine  of  the  Godhead,  a  visible,  speaking, 
loving  symbol  of  the  Father. 

.  The  actued  Church  is  an  organization  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  as  revealed  in  one  individued ;  the  Church  of 
the  Future  will  be  an  organization  for  the  worship  of 
God  as  revealed  in  all  men.  The  Ideal  of  the  new 
Church  will  be  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the 
race,  as  the  Ideal  of  the  old  Church  was  the  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification  of  the  individual ;  or  the  new 
will  add  to  the  old  the  redemption  and  sanctification 
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of  the  race.  The  new  never  lets  go  the  old  ;  but  re* 
tains  it,  and  enlai^es  it,  by  making  that  general,  which 
was  before  particular.  '^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  effect  of  the  new 
Church,  or  the  new  organization  of  mankind,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  directing  all  activities,  all  intelligen- 
ces, all  sympathies,  all  industry,  science,  and  art,  to  the 
realization  of  genuine  love  and  reverence  for  all  men, 
must  baffle  the  most  sanguine  hope  to  calculate. 
The  new  Church  will  realize  the  vision  of  the  angels, 
and  enable  all  men  from  all  the  earth,  with  sweet  and 
harmonious  voices  to  echo  their  glad  chorus.  It  will 
usher  in  the  age  of  universal  peace ;  and  all  man's 
energies,  which  have  so  often  been  turned  against  his 
brother,  and  into  instruments  for  making  the  earth  a 
vast  field  of  blood,  will  be  employed  in  the  useful  or 
ornamental  arts,  and  in  promoting  universal  well-being. 
The  groans  of  this  nether  world  will  cease.  Man  will 
stand  erect,  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  look  forth  in 
joy  upon  a  world  made  beautiful  by  his  love.  This 
SHALL  be.  The  old  Church  will  become  the  Church  of 
the  Ideal,  or  a  new  Church  will  be  organized  for  its 
realization.  The  heart  of  universal  Humanity  cries 
out  for  it.     Let  him  that  hath  ears  hear. 

IL  The  Oriental  religions,  which  preceded  the  CHurch, 
all  recognised  the  doctrine  of  two  coeternal,  coexisting, 
and  mutually  hostile  principles,  one  the  principle  of 
Good,  the  other  the  principle  of  Evil.  The  Church 
has  never  formally  embraced  this  doctrine ;  it  has  con- 
demned it  even,  in  the  Gnostic  and  especially  the 
Manichsean  heresies,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  exist- 
ence of  Evil  with  the  origin  of  all  things  in  the  princi- 
I^e  of  Good,  by  means  of  the  dogmas  of  the  revolt  of 
angels  and  the  fall  of  man.  Nevertheless  it  has  not 
wholly  escaped  it,  but  has  reproduced  it  under  the  modi- 
fied form  of  the  original  and  inherent  antagonism  of 
spirit  and  matter,  generating  two  classes  of  interestSy 
mutually  destructive  one  of  the  other,  termed  the  one 
claas  celestial,  or  spiritual  interests,  and  the  other  class 
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terestrial,  material,  temporal,  or  carnal  interests.  The 
first  class  are  regarded  by  the  Chm*ch  as  supreme,  per- 
manent, eternal,  holy ;  the  second  class  as  low,  variable, 
transitory,  and  essentially  unholy.  Hence,  its  constant 
effort  has  been  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  latter, 
and  to  fix  it  on  the  former ;  to  rescue  men  from  the 
slavery  of  the  flesh,  and  to  make  them  free  in  the 
spirit. 

This  distinction  of  interests,  and  this  labor  of  the 
Church,  have  not  been  without  their  good  results. 
They  have  tended,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  purify  the 
affections,  to  exalt  the  sentiments,  and  to  promote  the 
virtues  of  tenderness,  meekness,  gentleness,  humility, 
chastity,  and  love.  Men  have  been  led  to  raise  moral 
courage  over  physical,  to  prefer  truth  to  riches,  and 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  the 
•  world.  An  army  of  true  soldiers  of  the  Cross  has  been 
reared  and  disciplined,  eager  to  brave  toil,  suffering,  dan- 
ger, and  death  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  The  history  of  missions  and  missionaries, 
from  Paul  to  the  Moravians,  is  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  The  voluntary  poverty  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  reveals  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world. 

This  separation  of  spiritual  interests  from  material 
interests,  involved  necessarily  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  When  Jesus  came,  the  State  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  society,  and  was  organized  for 
no  higher  Ideal  than  war  and  conquest ;  or  at  best,  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order  by  military  force,  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  He  said,  therefore, 
''  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  age."  I  must  wait  till  a 
more  auspicious  period,  before  mankind  can  be  defini- 
tively organized  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  pursuit  of 
the  Ideal.  Therefore  "  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Ceesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Civil  society  could  not  then  be  brought  into 
accordance  with  Christian  principles.  In  order  to  effect 
that,  a  higher  order  of  civilization  was  needed.  The 
Church  therefore  abandoned  civil  Society  to  Caesar — 
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to  rapine  and  violence,  to  ignorance  and  brutal  passion  ; 
while  it  labored  exclusively  in  the  spiritual  sphere  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  order  of  civilization,  which  should  ulti- 
mately redress  the  State,  and  bring  it  up  to  its  own  Ideal. 
In  this  sphere  it  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  persever- 
ance from  the  first  century  to  the  fifteenth,  and  success- 
fully laid  the  foundations  of  all  thatvsociety  now  is.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  period,  by  means  of  its  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  virtue,  it  ruled  the  State,  modified 
its  actions,  and  compelled  its  administrators  to  consult 
the  rights  of  man,  by  protecting  the  poor,  the  feeble,  and 
the  defenceless  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  aston- 
ishing progress  it  effected  for  civilization,  dtiring  that 
long  period,  called  by  narrow-minded  and  bigoted 
protestant  historians  the  dark  ages.  Never  before  had 
such  labors  been  performed  for  Humanity.  Never  be- 
fore had  there  been  such  an  immense  body,  as  the 
Christian  clergy,  animated  by  a  common  spirit,  and 
directed  by  a  common  will  and  intelligence  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  growth  of  the  moral  virtues  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  Then  was  tamed  the  wild  barbarian,  and  the 
savage  heart  made  to  yield  to  the  humanizing  influen- 
ces of  tenderness,  gentleness,  meekness,  humility,  and 
love  ;  then  imperial  crown,  and  royal  sceptre  paled  be- 
fore the  crosier,  and  the  representative  of  him,  who  had 
lived,  and  toiled,  and  preached,  and  suffered,  and  died 
in  obscurity,  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  was  exalted,  and 
made  himself  felt  in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  in 
the  court  and  the  camp,  striking  terror  into  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  pouring  the  oil  and  wine  of  consolation  into 
the  bruised  heart  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  Wrong, 
wrong  have  they  been,  who  have  complained  that  kings 
and  emperors  were  subjected  to  the  spiritual  head  of 
Christendom.  It  was  well  for  man,  that  there  was  a 
power  above  the  brutal  tyrants  called  emperors,  kings, 
and  barons,  who  rode  rough  shod  over  the  humble 
peasant  and  artisan,  —  well  that  there  was  a  power 
even  on  earth,  that  could  touch  their  cold  and  atheistical 
hearts,  and  make  them  tremble  as  the  veriest  slave. 
The  heart  of  Humanity  leaps  with  joy,  when  a  mur- 
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derous  Henry  is  scourged  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  or  when  another  Henry  waits  barefoot,  shiv- 
ering with  cold  and  hunger  for  days,  at  the  door  of  the 
Vatican,  or  when  a  Pope  grinds  his  foot  into  the  neck 
of  a  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Aristocratic  protestantism, 
which  has  never  dared  enforce  its  discipline  on  royalty 
or  nobility,  may  we^  over  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
but  it  is  to  the  existence  and  exercise  of  that  power, 
that  the  People  owe  their  existence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  man's  equality  to  man  its  progress. 

All  that  the  Church  has  really  done  for  humanity  was 
done  during  what  are  termed  the  dark  ages.  It  then 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  civilization,  breathed 
into  it  its  humane  and  gentle  spirit,  and  animated  it  for  an 
uninterrupted  career  of  peaceful  conquest.  It  was  then 
it  established  schools  and  universities,  founded  schol- 
arships, and  prepared  for  a  system  of  universal  education. 
It  emancipated  the  slave,  declared  all  men  equal  before 
God,  raised  the  barefooted  friar  to  the  throne  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  made  the  rich  sinner  disgorge  his  misbegot- 
ten wealth  to  feed  the  poor  he  had  robbed,  and  to  serve 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Children,  as  we  are,  of 
what  is  called  the  Reformation,  and  which  was  noth- 
ing but  a  rebellion  against  the  Church,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  insurrectionary  government,  we  are  too 
prone  to  foi^et  the  benefits  of  the  Church ;  and  casting 
a  veil  over  its  struggles  and  its  labors  of  love,  we 
would  fain  make  it  appear,  that  there  was  no  light  in 
the  world  till  protestantism  was  born,  and  nothing 
done  for  humanity  till  a  German  Monk  dared  bum 
the  papal  bull.  But  all  that  has  been  done  since  is  but 
the  necessary  development  of  what  was  done  before. 
He  is  an  undutiful  sou  who  curses  his  own  mother, 
and  no  good  can  come  of  him. 

Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  Church  was  the  true 
Church,  as  true  to  the  Ideal  as  was  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  placed.  Up  to  that  period 
it  was  the  Church  of  progjress,  and  continued  itself  to 
advance.  But  in  consequence  of  the  broad  line  it  bad 
drawn  between  spiritual  interests  and  material  interests, 
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it  {daced  necessarily  a  tenn  to  its  own  progress.  It 
could  adyance,  or  aid  the  advancement  of  the  race, 
only  till  it  had  brought  the  civil  organization  in{a  spir- 
itual point  of  view  up  even  with  itself.  As  soon  as 
the  State  embodied  in  its  organization,  and  in  its  enact- 
ments as  much  wisdom,  intelligence,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, as  it  itself  embodied  in  its  own  organization 
and  canons,  its  mission  in  regard  to  civilization  was 
ended.  It  could  work  on  the  State  only  through  the 
individual  conscience,  and  it  could  not,  without  aban- 
doning its  ground,  maike  it  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
individuals  to  organize  the  State  for  the  indefinite  pro- 
gress of  the  race  in  relation  to  material  interests.  It 
became,  then,  a  mere  parallel  organization  with  the- 
State,  having  no  longer  in  relation  to  society  an  ideal  to 
realize.  It  had  nothing  to  propose.  It  could  no  lon- 
ger take  the  lead  in  civilization.  From  being  the  suze- 
rain of  the  State,  it  was  forced  to  become,  as  it  has 
been  for  three  hundred  years,  its  vassal. 

In  point  of  fact,  for  three  hundred  years  the  State 
has  been  superior  to  the  Church,  and  it,  instead  of  the 
Church,  has  proposed  and  effected  whatever  social 
ameliorations  have  been  proposed  and  effected.  But  so 
long  as  the  old  theory  of  a  separation  of  interests  re- 
mains, the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church  is 
a  monstrous  anomaly.  It  is  in  theory  nothing  less  than 
making  the  low,  the  transitory,  the  unholy,  superior  to 
the  high,  the  holy,  and  the  eternal.  It  is  making  mat- 
ter, declared  to  be  the  principle  of  Evil,  superior  to  the 
spirit,  declared  to  be  the  principle  of  Good  ;  the  body 
triumphant  over  the  soul ;  and  time  over  eternity.  This 
is  intolerable.  It  creates  a  disgust  with  some  for  the 
Church,  which  makes  pretensions  it  does  not  justify, 
and  with  others  it  prompts  efforts  to  restore  the  Church 
to  its  former  position.  But  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
to  power  would  relieve  no  embarrassment.  The  Church 
has  realized  its  ideal.  To  give  it  supremacy  would  not 
be  to  make  it  again  a  Church  of  the  Ideal,  and  therefore 
favorable  to  progress ;  but  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  to  place  us  back  where  we  were  in  the  fifteenth 
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century.  There  is  but  one  method  by  which  Church- 
men can  recover  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  and  that 
is  the  reverse  of  the  method  they  pursue.  The  Church 
was  supreme,  because  it  had  a  right  to  be.  It  had 
a  loftier  ideal  than  had  the  State.  Now  it  is  not  so. 
The  State,  the  creature  of  Christian  civiHzation,  is  more 
Christian,  in  fact,  than  the  Church  ;  atid  whoso  would 
labor  for  the  progress  of  humanity  through  any  existing 
organism,  must  take  the  State  instead  of  the  Church, 
and  be  a  politician  instead  of  a  clergyman.  In  order 
that  it  should  be  otherwise,  the  Church  must  show  that 
she  has  an  ideal,  some  work  for  civilization  to  pro- 
pose, big  enough  for  men's  hearts,  equal  to  their  aspira- 
tions. Men  are  now  uneasy  and  confined  within  her 
enclosures.  They  see  immense  evils  obtain  in  the 
world,  which  they  would  gladly  redress.  Rich  feelings 
kindle  up  within  them ;  great  thoughts  swell  in  their 
hearts ;  a  mighty  energy  is  working  in  their  souls ;  and 
they  would  go  forth  and  act,  lay  hold  of  the  ages,  and 
shape  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  redemption  of 
man.  But  they  are  bound,  confined  in  a  narrow  dungeon. 
They  rave,  they  foam,  they  pull  at  their  chains,  beat 
their  heads  against  the  dungeon  walls,  fall  back  wearied, 
exhausted,  and  die.  There  is  a  universal  restlessness ; 
men's  great  souls  are  seeking  some  mode  of  utterance, 
but  find  none.  They  burn  to  act,  and  yet  are  held 
back.  Nothing  is  proposed  equal  to  what  they  feel 
moving  and  working  in  themselves.  There  is  no  vent 
for  the  activity,  which  has  long  been  accumulating  in 
the  soul.  It  but  preys  upon  its  possessor.  Hence  the 
deep  pathos  of  our  times,  the  wail  of  sorrow,  heard  on 
either  hand,  the  melancholy,  the  morbid  sentiment,  the 
suicides.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  madness,  to  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  Church,  on  its  old  platform,  and  to 
carry  us  back  three  hundred  years,  to  do  over  again 
what  has  already  been  done. 

The  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  going  back,  but  in 
going  forward.  The  Church  can  rise  to  power  only  by 
accepting  the  Ideal.  It  must  abandon  the  distinction  it 
has  made  between  spiritual  interests  and  material  inter- 
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ests,  a  distinction  which  has  no  existence  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  recognises  the  fact,  that  in  actual  life, 
spirit  and  matter  are  one.  The  flesh  is  no  more  sin 
than  is  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  is  no  more  holy  than  the 
body.  Man  is  not  tempted  and  drawn  away  into  sin 
by  his  body,  for  without  the  soul,  the  body  were  dead, 
and  incapable  of  performing  a  single  function.  The 
soul  acts  never  without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without 
the  soul.  One  is  not  the  other,  but  one  is  never  with- 
out the  other.  The  action  of  the  one  is,  so  long  as 
there  is  life,  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  other.  The  action  and  reaction  of  each  are  so  har- 
monious, and  one  becomes  so  blended  with  the  other, 
that  in  real  life,  there  is  for  the  two  but  one  agent. 
Man  should  never,  then,  be  treated  as  a  twofold  being, 
made  up  of  soul  and  body,  but  as  one  simple  being, 
made  to  live  in  a  body ;  and  through  that  in  intimate 
relation  with  nature.  He  should  then  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  one,  and  identical  in  all  his  phenomena,  how- 
ever multiform,  various,  or  variable  they  may  be. 

Man  and  nature  are  made  of  the  same  stuff.  Spirit 
and  matter  are  the  same  at  bottom.  The  basis  of  the 
composite  existence,  termed  matter,  is  not  dead  atoms,  but 
living  substance,  endowed  with  iforce  and  perception. 
This  living  substance,  or  these  living  substances,  into 
which  all  material  bodies  may  be  resolved,  are  kindred 
with  that  substance  termed  in  man  soul  or  spirit.  Body 
is  nothing  but  a  continuity  of  points,  each  point  of 
which  is  a  living  being,  acting  from  its  own  centre, 
from  its  own  inherent  force,  and  representing  the  entire 
universe  from  its  point  of  view,  and  is  in  itself  as  im- 
material and  as  indestructible  as  the  human  soul  itself.^ 
No  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned,  why  matter  should  be 
more  sinful  than  spirit,  or  more  the  cause  of  sin.  One 
God  has  created  both,  and  both  out  of  his  own  infinite 
fulness  of  being,  and  both  for  the  communication  of  his 
own  unbounded  goodness. 


*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz ;  but  we  have  advanced,  and 
demonstrated  it,  in  substance,  in  several  of  our  previois  essays. 
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Spirit  and  matter  reconciled,  declared  to  be  one  in 
the  unity  of  actual  life,  all  interests  will  become  alike 
sacred  and  proper  to  be  consulted.  There  will  be  no 
more  lusting  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
flesh  against  the  spirit.  Spiritual  interests  and  material 
interests  will  be  held  to  be  not  only  inseparable,  but 
indistinguishable.  There  is  no  act  that  reaUy  promotes 
the  welfare  of  the  soul,  that  is  not  also  for  the  welfare 
of  the  body ;  there  is  no  act  demanded  by  the  well- 
being  of  the  body,  not  also  demanded  for  the  well-being 
of  the  soul.  What  is  for  man's  good  in  time,  is  for  his 
good  in  eternity ;  and  the  only  sure  way  of  gaining  a 
heaven  hereafter,  is  to  create  a  heaven  on  earth.  What 
is  for  the  good  of  man,  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  All 
interests  are  the  same,  then,  in  their  character,  and  all 
acts  which  are  proper  to  be  done  at  all  are  religious 
acts. 

III.  The  Church  of  the  Future  will  be  based  on  two 
great  principles;  the  first,  the  generalization  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  other,  the  unity  in 
actual  life  of  spirit  and  matter.  This  makes  the  service 
of  God  and  man  one  and  the  same  service,  and  the 
service  of  man,  under  the  spiritual  relation,  identical 
with  the  service  of  man,  under  the  material  relation. 
God  must  be  served  by  our  labors  for  the  good  of  all 
men ;  and  the  good  of  all  men  does  not  consist  in  a 
spiritual  culture  to  the  neglect  of  physical  well-being, 
but  in  their  redemption  and  sanctification  under  all  the 
possible  aspects  of  their  being.  The  Church  of  the 
Future  will  then  propose  the  amelioration  of  man  under 
his  material  relations,  no  less  than  under  his  spiritual 
relations.  Material  suflerings  will  touch  it  not  less 
than  moral  suflferings,  and  oppressions  in  the  State  will 
be  as  much  offences  against  its  laws,  as  the  misdeeds 
of  individuals.  Its  mission  will  not  be  merely  that 
of  fitting  men  to  die,  and  to  gain  a  happier  world, 
but  fitting  them  to  live,  and  to  make  the  earth  itself  an 
abode  of  plenty,  peace,  and  love.  It  will  not  enjoin 
poverty,  but  justice,  and  so  direct  the  industrial  activity 
of  the  race,  and  establish  such  laws  for  the  distribution 
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of  the  firuits  of  industry,  that  all  will  have  a  compe- 
tence, and  none  any  temptation  to  abuse  his  posses- 
sions, or  to  rob  another. 

By  uniting  all  the  interests  of  man,  and  subjecting  them 
all  to  the  same  law,  Church  and  State  will  ultimately 
become  one,  and  a  new  classification  of  the  race  obtain. 
There  will  not  then  be  a  spiritual  society,  and  a  civil  ^ 
society,  a  religious  society,  and  an  irreligious  society.  ' 
All  society,  all  association  will  be  holy,  for  all  associa- 
tion will  be  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  State  will 
become  a  Church,  and  legislators  and  civil  rulers  minis- 
ters at  the  altar.  For  then  God  will  not  be  worshipped 
by  idle  hymns,  and  idler  ceremonies ;  but  by  those  sub- 
stantial acts  oif  piety  and  love,  which  do  really  tend  to 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  all  men,  especially 
of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class.  Men  will  then 
be  religious  by  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the  widows 
in  their  afflictions,  and  by  keeping  themselves  pure  and 
blameless. 

Man  is  a  being  who  actSy  knows,  and  feels.  He  is  a 
simple  being,  but  with  a  threefold  power  of  manifest- 
ation. He  manifests  himself  as  activity,  intelligence, 
sensibility.  Hence  there  are  three  ways,  in  which  he 
can  serve  and  be  served.  Every  man  has  these 
three  faculties ;  but  in  some  men  one  of  them  predomi- 
nates ;  in  others  another.  Those,  in  whom  activity 
predominates,  are  what  are  termed  men  of  action,  pract- 
ical men ;  those,  in  whom  intelligence  predominates, 
are  men  of  science,  whose  tendency  is  to  know,  to 
investigate,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  universe,  its  princi- 
ples, and  phenomena ;  in  fine,  those,  in  whom  sensibility 
predominates,  are  artists,  —  men,  who  are  attached  to 
the  beautiful,  who  delight  in  the  fine  arts,  and  aspire  to 
ornament  and  embellish  life.  Ultimately  men  will  fall 
into  three  classes  according  to  this  three-fold  division. 

The  men  of  action  have  heretofore  been  too  often 
engaged  in  war  and  conquest,  or  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  more  simple  brethren.  They  will  hereafter  turn,  as 
they  are  now  turning,  their  activity  into  an  industrial 
and  peaceful  direction.     These  will  be  the  industrial 
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portion  of  mankind,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artizans, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  traders,  active  business  men. 
The  second  will  be  engaged  in  scientific  investigations, 
all  of  which  will  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  industry 
and  art.  The  third  will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  to  adorning  our  habitations,  purifying 
our  a^ections,  and  exalting  our  sentiments. 

In  <hese  three  ways  man  may  serve  man,  and  there- 
fore worship  God.  They,  whose  taste  and  capacity 
lead  them  to  industrial  pursuits,  will  worship  God  by 
tilling  the  earth,  by  manufacturing  the  raw  materials, 
or  distributing  or  exchanging  the  fruits  of  labor.  They, 
whose  tastes  and  capacities  lead  them  in  a  scientific 
direction,  will  worship  God,  by  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  the  universe,  upturning  the  several  strata  of  the 
earth,  and  learning  how  nature  improves  upon  her  own 
types,  or  as  they  track  the  divine  wisdom  through  forests, 
see  it  unfolding  in  the  violet  under  the  hedge,  living  in 
the  animal  frame,  soaring  with  the  eagle,  and  blazing 
forth  in  glory  in  the  sun  and  stars.  All  nature  will  be 
seen  to  be  full  of  God,  and  at  each  step  the  man  of  true 
science  will  pause  in  transcendent  admiration.  The 
artist  will  worship  him  by  communing  with  the  visions 
of  beauty  that  come  to  his  soul,  attempting  to  seize  and 
transfer  them  to  his  marble  or  canvas,  to  embody  them 
in  column  or  dome,  or  give  them  voice  in  song  or 
«tory. 

Forms  of  worship  there  will  be,  and  forms  that  have 
meaning,  that  speak  to  the  heart,  and  waken  great 
thoughts,  and  generous  and  holy  feeling,  —  forms  that 
inspire  men's  souls,  and  make  them  aspire  with  ever 
increasing  energy  to  worship  God  in  Humanity.  All 
that  industry  can  do,  spience  pan  teach,  or  art  inspire, 
will  be  done  to  bring  man  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  his  Maker,  and  to  redeem  and  sanctify  all  men.  In 
this  work  art  will  take  the  lead.  Man,  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  endowed  with  a  sensible  nature,  can  be  inspired, 
and  it  is  by  inspiration  that  his  progress  is  mainly  ef- 
fected. God  by  his  providence  raises  up,  at  distant 
intervals,  providential  men,  a  Moses,  a  David,  an  Isaiah, 
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a  Jesus,  a  Paul,  who  admitted  by  their  love  into  a 
closer  communion  with  himself,  speak  to  men  in  those 
living  tones,  which  make  men's  hearts  beat,  and  would 
make  them  beat  under  the  very  **ribs  of  death,"  and 
waken  them  to  a  higher  life,  —  inspire  them  to  new, 
and  better  sustained  efforts  to  realize  the  Ideal,  and 
make  earth  reflect  the  beauty  of  heaven.  Every  genuine 
artist  is  a  being,  in  whom  love  predominates ;  love  car- 
ries him  up  to  the  very  principle  of  things,  and  makes 
all  things  beautiful  and  lovely  to  his  rapt  soul ;  and 
speaking  from  the  deep  love  up- welling  from  the  bottom 
of  his  own  heart,  he  can  quicken  love  in  the  race,  and 
knpire  humanity  to  a  more  zealous  and  acceptable 
worship. 

The  Church  of  the  Future  will  place  the  worship  of 
God  solely  in  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the 
race,  especially  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class,  in 
loving  all  men,  as  we  now  love  Jesus,  and  doing  all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do,  to  raise  up  every  man  to  his 
proper  estate ;  in  a  word,  to  realize  that  equality  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  his  material  relations,  that  we 
now  recognise  in  his  spiritual  relations.  But  it  will  not 
be  merely  utilitarian.  It  will  not  be  cold  and  naked 
and  barren.  In  accepting  material  interests,  it  will  not 
bec<Hne  less,  but  even  more  spiritual.  In  making  the 
worship  of  God  consist  in  the  service  of  man,  it  will 
recognise  both  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  whatever 
tends  to  develop  the  soul,  to  awaken  generous  senti- 
ment, to  increase  the  love  of  man  for  man.  It  will  still 
have  its  temple-service,  which  will  be  solemn,  imposing, 
and  inspiring ;  its  instructors,  who  will  disclose  the  laws 
of  industry,  science,  and  art,  —  instruct  men  in  the 
proper  direction  of  their  activities,  intelligences,  and 
sympathies;  its  preachers,  who  will  make  the  heart 
thrill,  and  kindle  a  deep  and  burning  enthusiasm  in  the 
soul,  to  labor  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  All  the 
fine  arts  will  be  laid  under  contribution.  Poetry,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  architecture,  whatever  speaks  to 
sentiment,  will  be  pressed  into  the  temple-service,  and 
made  to  administer  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
amelioration  of  man. 
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Protestantism,  in  its  excessive  rationalism,  in  its  rejec- 
tion of  sentiment,  of  inspiration,  has  deprived  the  tem^ 
pie-service  of  nearly  all  its  power.  In  its  churches  there 
are  a  few  dry  forms,  and  much  barren  logic ;  very  little 
that  speaks  to  the  soul  and  kindles  love.  Puritanism 
knows  nothing  of  the  power  of  love.  It  has  not  learned 
that  the  road  to  men's  convictions  lies  through  their 
hearts,  and  that  we  are  raised  to  God  effectuallyi 
only  by  the  purification  and  exaltation  of  our  sentiments. 
It  places  the  affections  under  bsui,  and  regards  all  emo- 
tion as  the  fruit  of  the  flesh,  and  is  even  enthusiaatic 
against  enthusiasm,  inspired  against  inspiration.  The 
Church  of  the  Future  will  follow  the  principle  of  the 
Church  of  the  Past,  and  adopt  a  form  of  service,  that 
shall  speak  to  the  sensibility,  to  man  as  a  being  capable 
of  mspiration,  of  love.  But  it  will  purify  the  form 
heretofore  adopted,  and  the  better  adapt  it  to  the  awak- 
ening of  a  genuine  love  for  universal  man. 

The  priests  of  the  new  Church  will  be  those,  who 
approach  the  nearest  to  God,  those  who  best  understand 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  are  best  qualified  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  race,  and  who  have  the  most  enthusi- 
astic love  for  their  brethren.  They  will  be  directors  of 
the  people,  of  all  consciences,  because  they  will  prove 
themselves  the  most  able,  and  the  most  worthy ;  because 
they  will  be  those,  in  whom  the  power  to  act,  to  know, 
or  to  love,  manifests  itself  in  the  most  striking  degree. 
They  will  be  listened  to  and  obeyed,  because  their 
words  will  carry  conviction  and  create  love.  This  is 
the  true  conception  of  a  Christian  priesthood.  Men 
will  not  enter  the  priesthood  to  gain  a  livelihood,  but 
because  they  are  burning  to  do  a  work  for  humanity, 
which  they  cannot  do  without  entering  it.  They  will 
be  more  powerful  than  ever  were  the  priests  of  the  old 
Church ;  but  their  power  will  be  in  their  inherent  supe- 
riority, not  in  an  surtificial  sanctity  ascribed  to  their 
persons ;  not  in  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery ;  nor  in  any  formal  consecration.  They  will  be 
God-ordained,  God-commissioned,  and  they  will  speak 
as  God  gives  them  utterance ;  and  their  words  will  be 
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with  power,  because  they  will  be  words  of  truth  and 
love. 

IV.  Such  will  be  the  Church  of  the  Future.  It  will 
not  be  a  destruction  of  the  old  Church,  but  its  fulfil- 
ment. It  will  be  the  Church  of  the  past,  enlarged, 
modified,  and  converted  into  the  Church  of  the  Future. 
It  will  be  an  organization  for  the  more  full  and  perfect 
realization  of  the  Christian  Ideal.  Christ  is  to  it  all 
that  he  has  ever  been.  Jesus  is  its  founder,  and  its 
aim  is  still  the  realization  in  actual  life  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  ;  but  these  principles  more 
generously  interpreted,  and  seen  in  a  broader  generality. 
The  Ideal  will  still  be  the  Christian  Ideal,  and  it  will 
be  a  true  Christian  Church,  as  true  for  the  future,  as 
the  old  Church  was  for  the  past. 

This  Church  recognising  the  unity  of  all  interests, 
of  spirit  and  matter,  will  place  no  term  to  its  progress* 
Covering  man's  whole  activity,  its  Ideal  will  ever  hover 
before  it.  It  will  gradually  absorb  the  State,  and  abol- 
ish the  double  organization  of  mankind ;  it  will  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  a  religious  organization  and  a  civil 
organization ;  and  as  the  service  of  God  and  the  service 
of  man  become  identical.  Church  and  State  will  become 
one.  There  will  then  be  no  clashing  of  rival  claims, 
no  war  of  hostile  powers.  The  government  of  God 
and  the  government  of  man  will  be  identical. 

By  spreading  over  all  interests,  extending  to  all  activ- 
ities, intelligences,  and  sjrmpathies,  the  Church  will 
command  the  direction  of  them  all ;  and  as  its  Ideal  is 
the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  race,  it  will 
impose  upon  the  consciences  of  individuals,  and  of 
legislators  and  rulers,  the  religious  duty  of  directing 
them  all  to  the  production  of  that  love  and  reverence 
for  all  men,  which  have  heretofore  been  paid  to  but 
one  man.  Always  then  will  it  have  a  work  for  civil- 
ization to  {MTopose,  and  therefore  always  a  work  which 
will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.  There- 
fore it  will  always  be  the  Church  of  the  Ideal,  It  will 
always  aspire,  and  kindle  the  aspirations  of  the  race.    It 
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will  then  be  forever  a  kingdom  which  the  saints  shall 
possess,  and  of  which  there  shall  be  no  end.  It  shall 
become  a  really  Catholic  Church,  a  Church  truly  uni- 
versal, and  finally  gather  the  vast  family  of  man  into 
one  universal  association ;  when  wars  will  cease ;  all 
tears  be  wiped  away ;  hatred  be  no  more  ;  and  man  la- 
bor side  by  side  with  his  brother,  in  peace  and  love,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  progress  ef  humanity. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  new  Church  to  be  formed. 
The  old  Church  has  done  its  work.  It  has  no  work 
for  us ;  nothing  to  propose  but  a  certain  routine,  which 
has  no  power  to  excite  our  sympathies,  or  to  command 
our  respect.  It  has  ceased  to  aspire.  It  has  no  words 
of  authority.  Men  laugh  at  its  puerile  duties,  and  its 
idle  threats.  It  does  not  direct  the  action  of  society ; 
nor  does  it  presume  to  make  it  a  religious  duty  for  legis- 
lators and  rulers  to  shape  the  laws  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  so  as  to  effect,  in  the  most  rapid 
manner  possible,  the  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
amelioration  of  the  race,  especially  of  the  poorest  and 
most  numerous  class.  It  declares  all  men  equal  before 
God,  and  yet  tolerates,  nay,  upholds  the  grossest  in- 
equality before  society ;  it  declares  poverty  a  virtue, 
and  riches  a  sin,  and  yet  gives  the  chief  seats  to  the 
rich,  and  baptizes  their  means  of  gain.  It  declares  that 
the  poor  are  blessed  because  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  frowns  upon  all  measures  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual in  securing  them  the  possession  of  that  king- 
dom on  earth.  It  has  no  Ideal.  It  looks  back  and 
sighs  merely  for  its  lost  dominion.  It  has  no  blessing 
to  pronounce  on  the  young  prophets  of  God,  who  start 
up  to  gain  a  more  glorious  future  for  the  race.  They 
are,  in  its  estimation,  seditious  fellows,  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  profane  levellers,  disorganizers,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  rejected  of  man.  For  them  no  word,  no  look  of 
encouragement.  It  excommunicates  progress,  and  pro- 
nounces a  curse  on  whatever  is  advanced,  whatever 
belongs  to  the  Ideal.  Humanity  will  not,  cannot  tol- 
erate this,  but  will  return  neglect  for  cursing,  and  pass 
on,  leaving  the  dead  to  bury  their  dead. 
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For  three  hundred  years  the  Church  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  past,  and  the  future  has  been  with  states- 
men and  philosophers.  During  these  three  hundred 
years  of  insurrection,  revolution,  experiment,  and  phi- 
losophizing, philosophers  and  statesmen  have  brought 
forth  two  grand  conceptions,  which  are  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  future.  These  two  conceptions  are 
EQUALITY  and  PROG^ss,  or  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word 
in  all  men,  making  all  thereby  the  sons  of  God,  and 
therefore  equal  one  to  another ;  and  the  indefinite  per- 
fectibility of  the  race  ;  giving  therefore  an  Ideal  to  the 
Church,  and  making  it  its  duty  to  labor  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  perfectibility  for  all  men,  and  in  all  the  as- 
pects of  their  being.  These  two  conceptions  were 
already  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  but  were  only  partially 
embraced  by  the  Church.  It  admitted  the  divinity  of 
human  nature  only  in  the  case  of  one  man,  and  progress, 
perfectibility,  only  in  the  spiritual  order.  Now  all  men 
are  divine,  and  progress  must  be  sought  in  the  material 
order  no  less  than  in  the  spiritual.  This  progress  is  in- 
definite ;  no  term  can  be  placed  to  it.  These  are  the 
grand  conceptions,  which  have  come  forth  from  past 
labors  and  past  struggles.  They  have  cost  much,  but 
they  are  worth  all  that  they  have  cost.  These  are  the 
foundations  of  future  society,  e<^ualitt  and  progress^ 

LOVE  to  all  men,  AS  HERETOFORE  THERE  HAS  BEEN  LOVE 

TO  Jesus,  efforts  to  set  the  race  forward  to  more  and 
more  advanced  stages  of  civilization.  Here  is  the  Ideal. 
Morality,  piety,  all  that  is  praiseworthy  and  noble  will 
consist  in  efforts  to  realize  this  Ideal.  This  Ideal  is 
now  affirmed,  and  not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  millions 
of  warm  hearts,  that  thrill  at  the  very  words  kqualitt 
and  PROGRESS.  They  are  affirmed  in  the  very  soul  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  Church  must  accept 
them,  and  become  an  organism  for  their  realization,  — 
direct  all  activities,  intelligences,  and  sympathies  to  their 
realization.  The  existing  Church  may  accept  this  Ideal. 
She  is  already  an  organism  for  that  purpose,  did  she 
but  know  it.  Her  clergymen  may  become  prophets, 
and  from  the  heights  of  every  pulpit  in  Christendom 
vol.  v.  no.  I.  4 
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proclaim,  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  and  indefinitely 
progressive ;  and  that  the  love  and  worship  of  God  con- 
sist in  the  love  of  all  men,  and  in  efforts  to  advance 
the  race  in  civilization.  But  if  she  will  not  thus  pro- 
claim, if  she  will  not  make  it  matter  of  discipline,  and 
regard  the  neglect  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  equality  and 
progress  an  offence,  deserving  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
then  a  hew  Church  will  organize  itself,  a  new  temple 
will  rise  at  the  magic  words,  as  did  the  walls  of 
Thebes  as  the  prophet  touched  his  lyre. 

The  time  of  denial  has  gone  by.  Protestantism  is 
obsolete.  The  time  has  come  to  affirm,  and  to  affirm 
with  emphasis.  The  race  is  tired  of  mere  analysis, 
criticism,  dissecting,  which  gives  not  Ufe,  but  takes  it 
away.  It  demands  a  broad  and  generous  synthesis, 
positive  convictions,  positive  institutions,  and  a  positive 
mission.  It  would  act.  Infidelity  there  may  yet  be ; 
men  no  doubt  are  still  disputing,  whether  there  be  or 
be  not  a  God,  whether  the  Scriptures  were  or  were 
not  given  by  divine  inspiration,  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  a  life  beyond  this  life.  Vain  disputings  all. 
He  who  would  have  faith  must  go  forth  and  act.  He 
who  will  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  there  is  a  God. 
He  who  will  cultivate  love  to  all  men,  by  seeking  to 
do  good  to  all  men,  shall  never  doubt  that  there  is  a 
common  Father  of  all ;  and  he  in  whose  heart  eternal- 
ly wells  up  a  living  love  for  all  that  live,  who  perpet- 
ually aspires,  shall  want  no  arguments  to  convince  him 
that  he  cannot  die.  He  lives  immortality.  Let  the 
Church  once  more  aspire,  let  its  face  be  turned  to  the 
future,  and  let  it  command  the  moral,  physical,  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  race,  command  it  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  bless  him  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
live  or  die  for  it,  and  fcdth  will  be  restored,  and  men 
will  live  again.  Christ  will  then  reappear,  and  the 
kingdom  shall  in  very  deed  be  given  to  the  saints  who 
will  possess  it  forever  and  ever.  Even  now,  they  who 
have  eyes  may  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming*  in  the 
clouds  6i  heaven,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Father,  sur- 
rounded by  all  pure  and  loving  spirits,  to  gather  his 
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elect  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  into  a  holy  as- 
sociation, animated  by  a  single  spirit,  and  directed  by  a 
single  will,  for  the  brilliant  conquest  of  the  future.  He 
comes.  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  who  have  sighed  under 
bondage,  open  your  eyes,  ye  who  have  sat  long  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  exult,  ye  who  have 
waited  to  see  the  salvation  of  God,  for  he  cometh,  and 
the  day  of  redemption  is  at  hand,  and  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  see  the  glory  of  God,  and  rejoice  to- 
gether. 

Editor. 


Abt.  II.  •—  Constitutional  Govbbnment. 

GovBRNMKNT  is  not,  ss  the  author  of  Common  Sense 
asserts,  ''at  best  a  necessary  evil."  It  has  its  origin 
and  necessity  in  what  is  good,  not  merely  in  what  is 
bad  in  human  nature.  It  rests  for  its  support  on  ele- 
ments as  pure,  as  elevated,  and  as  indestructible  as  those 
on  which  rests  religion  itself.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
cease  to  operate,  nor  become  less  essential  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  progress  and  well  being,  in  proportion  as 
men  advance  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  is  contended  by 
a  portion  of  our  modem  philanthropists.  ^^ 

Man  was  made  to  live  in  society,  in  intimate  relations  / 
with  his  race,  and  he  can  live  nowhere  else.     It  is  only 
in  society,  and  by  its  aid,  that  he  can  grow,  and  expand, 
and  fulfil  the  end  of  his  being.  ^'^ 

Society  is  inconceivable  without  individuals,  but  it 
has  an  existence,  a  destiny  distinguishable,  if  not  sepa- 
rable from  theirs.  It  acts  ever  in  relation  to  individuals, 
and  through  individuals,  but  its  action  is  not  theirs,  nor 
merely  an  aggregate  of  isolated  activities.  It  is  not  it- 
self an  aggregate,  a  collection,  but  a  unity,  an  individ- 
uality, living  its  own  life,  which  extends  firom  the  in- 
definite past  to  the  illimitable  future. 

Society  becomes  a  unity,  an  individual,  by  organizing 
itself  into  the  state  or  commonwealth.    So  organized,  it 
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is  government,  and  its  action  is  governmental  action. 
Or  in  other  words,  and  a  more  limited  sense,  govern* 
ment  is  the  result  of  this  organization,  and  the  agent 
through  which  it  operates. 

Society  organized  into  the  state  or  commonwealth, 
that  is,  as  government,  has  for  its  mission  the  mainte- 
nance of  every  member  of  the  community,  in  the  free 
and  full  possession  of  all  his  natural  lil>erty,  and  the 
performance,  in  harmony  with  this  natural  liberty,  of 
those  labors  demanded  by  the  common  good  of  all, 
which  necessarily  surpass  the  reach  of  individual 
{jstrength,  skill,  and  enterprise. 

The  maintenance  of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
community  in  the  full  possession  of  his  natural  liberty 
is  the  first  duty  of  government.  Till  this  be  done, 
nothing  is  gained.  But  this  is  not  all.  No  individual 
is  sufficient  for  himself,  and  however  free  individuals 
may  be,  if  left  to  act  always  as  individuals,  without 
^concert,  without  union,  association,  they  can  accom^dish 
little  for  themselves,  or  for  the  race.  Savages  are  as 
free,  individually,  as  can  be  wished;  but  the  savage 
state  is  the  lowest  conceivable  form  of  social  life.  In 
it  there  is  no  progress.  The  individual  is  poor  and  sol- 
itary, wandering  the  earth  as  an  outcast,  and  doomed 
to  subsist  on  wild  berries,  or  the  scanty  products  of 
fishing  or  the  chase,  always  precarious,  and  at  best  but 
feebly  sufficing  for  his  subsistence.  There  are  labors 
demanded  for  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, which  no  single  individual  can  perform.  These 
must  be  performed  by  association,  that  is,  by  govern- 
ment. Government;  besides  maintaining  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  individual,  must  open  the  resources  of  the 
country,  construct  roads  and  bridges,  railways  and  ca- 
nals, open  harbors,  erect  light-houses,  protect  commerce 
and  navigation,  build  school-houses  and  churches,  asy- 
lums and  hospitals,  and  furnish  the  means  of  univer- 
sal education,  of  the  highest  industrial,  scientific,  and 
artistic  culture  for  all  the  children  bom  into  the  com- 
munity. 

The  end  of  government  is  then  two-fold.    Those 
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• 
who  regard  its  mission  as  merely  negative,  merely  that 
of  preventing  or  redressing  the  encroachments  of  one 
individual  upon  another,  restrict  quite  too  much  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  ;  and  those  who  look  only  to  the 
positive  labors  it  may  perform  for  social  progress  and 
well-being,  and  urge  it  on  to  their  performance,  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  individuals,  defeat  themselves  ;  for 
there  is  no  good  that  can  compensate  the  loss  of  liberty. 

The  ENDS  of  government  are  determined  by  the  law 
of  eternal  and  absolute  Justice,  and  are  everywhere  and 
always  the  same.  Always  and  everywhere  is  it  obliga- 
tory on  government  to  maintain  justice  between  man 
and  man,  and  to  direct  the  activity  of  society  to  the 
common  good  of  all  its  members.  Of  this  no  govern- 
ment may  ever  lose  sight.  No  statesman  may  raise  in 
regard  to  it  a  question  of  expediency,  allege  that  it  is 
difficult  or  inconsistent,  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be 
sacrificed  to  something  more  easily  attained. 

But  the  FORM  of  the  government  is  a  mere  question"  ] 
of  means  to  an  end.  One  form  of  government  in  itsetf 
is  no  more  just  and  equitable  than  another,  and  no  more 
obligatory  upon  a  people.  That  form  is  the  best  for  a 
people,  which  in  its  practical  workings  best  realizes  the 
true  end  of  government.  In  some  countries  this  may 
be  the  monarchical  form,  in  others  the  aristocratic,  in 
others  still  the  democratic,  or  some  modification  of  one  J 
or  all  of  these. 

Hitherto  all  governments  have  failed  to  realize,  in  any 
tolerable  degree,  the  two-fold  end  of  government  de- 
signated. The  American  governments  form  no  excep- 
tion to  this  statement.  They  have  njerely  demonstrated 
that  the  American  people  can  maintain  a  strong  and 
stable  government  without  kings  or  nobles ;  nothing 
more.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  that  they  can 
establish  and  maintain  wise  and  just  governments, 
^hich  fulfil  their  duty  alike  to  society  and  the  individ- 
ual. Beyond  the  recognition  of  political  rights,  our 
governments  do  nothing  more  for  individual  liberty,  or 
for  social  progress,  than  the  governments  of  the  more 
fMlv«aiced  European  nations  are  doing.    In  the  science 
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of  legislation  we  are  perhaps  behind  England,  France, 
and  even  Germany ;  for  we  are  struggling  with  great 
zeal  and  perseverance  to  fasten  upon  the  country  a  pol- 
icy which  these  nations  are  casting  off. 

Politically  we  have  declared  all  men  to  be  equal; 
the  rights  of  one  man  to  be  the  measure  of  those  of  anoth- 
er ;  but  in  all  other  respects  we  are  nearly  as  unequal 
in  our  condition  as  are  the  people  elsewhere.  Property, 
instead  of  becoming  more  equally  diffused,  becomes 
relatively  more  and  more  concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 
Poverty  keeps  pace  with  wealth,  and  even  outruns  it. 
There  is  as  gross  ignorance,  as  filthy  wretchedness  with 
us,  though  confined  within  narrower  limits,  as  can  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Laws  are  partial,  and 
unequal  in  their  operation.  One  section  of  the  country, 
or  one  interest  is  favored  at  the  expense  of  another ; 
the  administration  of  justice  is  affected  by  the  relative 
condition  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  he  with  the  longer 
purse,  or  the  most  influential  friends,  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  the  better  cause,  and  a  rich  man,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  murderer,  is  seldom  hanged ;  swindlers 
and  rogues  on  a  large  scale  are  high-minded  and  honor- 
•^ble  men ;  and  the  many  are  taxed  for  the  support,  or 
^  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Government  maintains  not  in- 
dividual liberty,  nor  does  it  confine  itself  to  those  la- 
bors which  are  for  the  common  good  of  all.  It  is  per- 
j  petually  legislating  for  classes,  for  interests,  and  protect- 
'  ing  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  Whence  the  cause 
of  this  failure  ?     And  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

One  class  of  politicians  attribute  the  failure  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  democracy,  to  the  almost  universal 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  the  remedy 
they  would  propose,  if  they  dared,  is  the  restriction  of 
this  right  to  men  ojf  property  and  respectability,  or  at 
least  to  those  who  have  a  property  stake  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  nmnber  properly  qualified,  in  any  commu- 
nity, for  the  exercise  of  political  power,  is  unquestiona- 
bly small.  The  voice  of  the  multitude  is  rarely  the 
voice  of  God.  But  the  few,  who  are  qualified,  are  as 
likely  to  be  found  among  those,  whom  these  politicians 
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would  exclude  from  the  elective  franchise,  as  among  ' 
those  to  whom  they  would  extend  it.  The  ignorant 
multitude  are  as  likely  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  line  as 
on  the  other ;  and  vice  is  as  prevalent  among  the  rich 
as  among  the  poor,  and  altogether  more  dangerous. 
Restrict  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  property  holders^ ) 
and  none  of  those  would  be  excluded  who  are  now  in- 
fluential in  giving  to  government  its  false  direction.  \ 
The  men  who  cause  all  the  mischief  are  not  the  poor, 
the  men  who  live  by  daily  wages,  but  the  men  of  pro- 
perty, business  men,  bankers,  traders,  speculators,  and 
designing  politicians,  who  want  government  adminis- 
tered for  their  special  benefit.  The  restriction  of  suf- 
frage, so  far  as  it  would  have  any  practical  effect,  would 
be  to  throw  still  more  power  into  the  hands  of  these, 
and  enable  them  to  turn  government  further  ai;id  fur- 
ther from  its  true  end. 

The  evils,  which  obtain,  result  from  the  attempt  of 
government  to  build  up  certain  property  interests.  Gov- 
ernment never  makes  direct  war  on  the  natural  liberty 
of  individuals  ;  but  destroys  it  by  legislating  for  class- 
es, for  special  interests,  instead  of  confining  itself  to 
those  measures  which  are  equal  and  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  To  place  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  class,  or  under  the  control  of  any  special  interest, 
is  merely  to  aggravate  the  evil,  not  to  cure  it.  For  it 
is  the  invariable  nature  of  every  class,  of  every  inter- 
est to  wield,  so  fiir  as  it  can,  the  whole  force  of  the 
government,  for  its  own  protection  and  furtherance. 
Pound  your  government  on  property,  and  its  whole 
force  will  be  wielded  in  favor  of  property.  Man,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  his  rights  and  interests  are  involved  in 
the  protection  of  property,  will  be  disregarded,  and 
even  depressed.  The  evil  complained  of  cannot  then 
be  redressed  by  restricting  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
property  holders.  In  point  of  fact,  these  have  already 
too  much  power,  and  hence  the  evil. 

Another  class  of  politicians  propose  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  democracy.  The 
government,  they  say,  is  too  aristocratic,  and  ought  to 
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be  made  more  demoeratic.  This,  if  it  were  said  in 
England  or  France,  would  be  very  intelligible,  but  in 
this  country  it  has  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  the  re^ 
verse  of  that  intended.  Democracy  here  is  triumphant ; 
that  is,  if  we  mean  by  democracy  the  people,  or  the 
government  of  the  people.  Here  all  are  people,  and 
all  interests  popular  interests.  The  interests  fostered 
by  government  are  no  more  aristocratic  interests  than 
those  it  neglects  or  depresses.  It  is  no  more  aristoeratie 
to  spin  cotton  than  it  is  to  till  the  soil,  to  fit  out  a  ship 
for  Canton  than  it  is  to  saw  wood  or  black  boots.  AU 
are  alike  interests  of  the  people,  and  therefore  demo- 
cratic interests.  The  people  here  are  already  sovereign. 
They  frame  the  government  and  adnunister  it.  They 
make  and  execute  the  laws,  determine  and  enact  the 
public  policy  of  the  country.  What  more,  then,  in 
favor  of  democracy,  can  be  asked  ? 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  democracy  can  be 

]  politically  extended  in  this  country.  The  first  is  by 
removing  the  few  remaining  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  the  second  is  to  abolish  the  constitutional  checks 

httow  imposed  on  the  action  of  the  government.  The  first 
cannot  amount  to  much.  No  man,  who  watches  elec- 
tions, and  comprehends  the  influences  which  decide 
them,  can  believe  that  making  suffrage  absolutely  uni- 
versal would  vary  at  all  their  results.  The  second 
would  be  to  increase  the  power  of  the  government,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  But  the  evil  com- 
ipledned  of  does  not  arise  from  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  nor  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  restricted  to 
too  few  matters  ;  but  the  reverse ;  —  from  its  too  great 
strength,  and  from  its  attempting  to  do,  what  govern- 

\jnent  ought  not  to  do.  The  proposed  remedy  would 
be  merely  rendering  the  people  as  a  body  politic  an  im- 
limited  sovereign,  and  giving,  in  fnractice,  to  the  major- 
ity unlimited  freedom  to  pass  any  laws  they  please. 
This  would  lessen  no  evil. 

On  this  subject  of  democracy  our  politicians  fall  into 
•ome  mistakes.  A  portion  of  them  have  dear  and  sys^ 
tematic  minds.    They  start  with  the  dootrio^,  ths^t  the 
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people  are  soTereign,  and  proceed  on  the  majdm,  thai 
the  peo{de  can  do  no  wrong.  Once  clear  the  field  for  a 
free  and  full  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
government  would  always  protect  the  liberty  of  every 
citizen,  and  be  administered  for  the  common  good  of 
all ;  no  monopolies,  no  partial  or  special  legislation,  no 
fostering  of  special  interests,  would  be  tolerated  ;  no 
laws  bearing  unequally  on  sections,  interests,  or  indi- 
viduals, would  be  enacted ;  no  iniquitous  public  policy 
would  be  pursued ;  but  government,  imposing  burdens 
upon  none,  would  shed  its  blessings,  like  the  dews  of 
heaven,  alike  on  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  powerful  or  without  influence.  But  unhap- 
pily for  this  theory,  it  is  already  in  practical  operation. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  what  now  hinders  the  free  and 
full  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  They  are 
sovereign,  and  can  do  as  they  please.  The  government 
and  laws,  that  we  now  have,  are  precisely  what  the  sove- 
reign peofde  will.  They  vote  as  they  please,  elect  such 
men  to  office  as  they  choose  to  elect,  and  men  who  usual- 
ly take  good  care  to  support  such  a  policy  as  they  believe 
will  be  most  satisfactory  to  their  constituents.  How 
then  can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is 
not  freely  and  fully  expressed  ?  or  that  if  there  could 
be  a  freer  and  fuller  expression,  it  would  vary  the  re- ' 
suit? 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  government  is  not 
administered  for  the  good  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community ;  no  question,  that  the  many  are  taxed  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  enormously  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  few  ;  but  whose  is  the  fault  ?  Bankers,  capital- 
ists, corporators,  stockjobbers,  speculators,  and  trafficing 
politicians  control  the  government,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  shape  its  policy.  By  their  arts  and  intrigues  they 
unquestionably  succeed  in  giving  predominance  to  their 
will  over  the  will  of  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
But  they  are  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  therefore  a 
portion  of  the  democracy.  They  do  not  constitute  a 
class  apart  from  the  democracy.  The  late  Presidsnt  ai 
the  late  United  States  Bank  is  as  mueh  one  of  the  peo- 
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pic,  as  ihe  hod-carrier  who  aided  in  the  constructicm  of 
his  marble  palace.  In  speaking  of  the  people,  the  de- 
mocracy, these  must  he  included,  and  their  will  be 
counted  the  will  of  the  people,  as  much  as  the  will  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  community.  In  estimating  the 
course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  people,  we  must  take 
into  the  accpunt  the  liability  of  the  people  to  follow  the 
advice  or  dictation  of  this  portion  of  their  number, 
and  the  interest  this  portion  has  in  misleading  them, 
and  the  means  it  possesses  of  misleading  them.  The 
whole  people  must  be  included  in  our  estimate,  and  ta- 
ken as  they  are,  and  for  precisely  what  they  are.  What- 
ever the  result  of  an  election  in  this  country,  it  must 
always  be  taken  to  be  as  free  and  as  full  an  expresmon  of 
the  popular  will,  as  democracy  with  us  can  collect.  The 
fact,  that  this  will  is  after  all  in  reality  but  the  will  of  a 
small  minority,  alters  not  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
It  simply  proves,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  under 
a  purely  democratic  order,  or  under  an  unlimited  democ- 
racy, the  will  of  the  people,  that  rules,  will  always  be 
the  will  of  the  smaller  number.  It  shows,  then,  not 
that  we  should  render  our  institutions  more  democratic, 
but  that  it  is  not  in  absolute  democracy,  that  we  are  to 
seek  the  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of.  The  will 
of  the  people,  which  it  is  possible  to  collect,  can 
never  be  in  advance  of  the  people  themselves.  So  long 
as  the  people  are  what  they  now  are,  made  up  of  the 
same  materiab,  with  the  same  diversities  of  character, 
condition,  and  interest,  no  other  will  of  the  people  can 
exist,  certainly  no  other  can  be  officially  uttered,  than 
that  which  now  rules  through  the  government. 

The  democratic  theory,  now  under  consideration,  re- 
<piires  for  its  success  a  conmiunity,  in  which  all  the  cit- 
izens have  in  all  respects  one  and  the  same  interest, 
and  are  all  substantiidly  equal  in  position,  wealth,  and 
influence.  Whether  such  equality  and  such  identity  of 
interests  be  or  be  not  attainable,  be  or  be  not  desirable, 
fneither  one  nor  the  other  is  attained  here.  As  men  all 
are  indeed  equal,  and  so  far  forth  as  men,  they  all  have 
Ihe  same  intenesto ;  but  as  members  of  the  community 
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their  conditions  are  diverse,  their  callings  are  diflferent, 
and  their  interests  are  often  hostile  one  to  another*  | 
Their  interests,  so  far  forth  as  men,  are  not,  as  demoe^ 
racy  demands,  the  interests  which  predominate.  These 
interests  count  for  little  or  nothing  with  electors  and 
legislators.  In  elections  and  legislaticm  the  interests 
which  predominate  are  never  those  whi<^  belong  alike 
to  all  men,  but  the  special  interests  of  classes,  sections, 
or  individuals.  Men  are  governed  at  the  polls,  and  in 
the  legislative  hall,  by  the  same  passions  and  interests 
which  rule  them  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  No 
man,  when  he  acts  as  an  elector,  or  as  a  legislator,  di- 
vests himself,  or  can  divest  himself,  of  these  passions 
and  interests.  They  are  his  life.  The  planter  votes 
and  legislates  for  the  planting  interest,  the  farmer  for  the 
policy  that  will  enhance  the  price  of  wheat,  the  manu- 
facturer for  that  which  will  pay  him  a  bounty  on  his 
wares,  and  the  stock-jobber,  or  speculator,  for  a  paper 
currency  as  best  adapted  to  his  gambling  propensities. 
Each  demands  a  policy  most  favorable  to  that  branch 
of  business  in  which  be  is  specially  interested.  The 
several  specisd  interests  of  the  country  go  to  the  polls, 
each  pitted  i^ainst  the  other,  and  the  stronger  triumphs, 
possesses  itself  of  the  legislature,  and  wields  the  whole 
force  of  the  government  in  its  own  favor.  This  is  in-l 
evitable  in  a  democracy,  where  there  are  diversities  of 
interest.  The  stronger  interest,  by  whatever  means  it 
is  the  stronger,  whether  by  numbers,  wealth,  position, 
talent,  learning,  intrigue,  fraud,  deception,  corruption, 
always  possesses  itself  of  the  government,  and  taxes  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  community  for  its  own  especial, 
benefit.  " 

This  fact  is  not  duly  considered  by  our  democratic 
theorists.  They  tell  us  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God ;  that  what  the  people  will  is  for  the  good 
of  the  whole ;  but  however  this  may  be  in  some  refined 
transcendentsd  sense,  in  ficaciice  the  will  of  the  people 
is  the  will  of  that  interest  in  the  community,  which  is 
able  to  command  a  majority,  and  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  voice  of  that  interest.    Political  theori^  must 
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be  tested  not  by  their  abstract  beauty  and  excellence^ 
but  by  their  practical  operations,  the  people  being  taken 
just  as  they  are.  In  Fourth  of  July  orations,  or  in  caucus 
speech,  the  noblest  sentiments,  the  purest  and  loftiest 
enthusiasm  for  justice  and  humanity,  are  always  re- 
ceired  by  tl^  assembled  mass  with  the  heartiest  rounds 
of  applause.  ^ Appeals  to  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
will  always  make  you  most  effective  as  an  orator,  or  as 
a  writer ;  but  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  when  car- 
ried to  the  polls  or  into  the  legislative  hall,  are  identified 
by  each  man  with  the  special  protection  by  govern- 
ment of  his  peculiar  interest.  Patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy with  the  planter  are  in  his  cotton  bags,  with  the 
farmer  in  his  wheat  field,  with  the  manufacturer  in  his 
spindle  and  loom,  with  the  banker  in  his  notes,  with 
the  merchant  in  his  ship  or  counting  room.  What  most 
benefits  mb,  is  most  patriotic  and  for  humanity.  No 
government  will  work  well,  that  does  not  recognise 
this  fact,  and  whiah  is  not  shaped  to  meet  it,  and  coun- 
teract its  mischievous  tendency. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  fulsome  flattery  of  the 
peojde,  too  much  nonsense  uttered  about  independent 
voters.  One  fourth  of  your  independent  voters  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls,  unless  called 
out  by  more  zealous  partisans ;  and  the  party  which  can 
make  the  most  noise,  and  has  the  most  money  to  ex- 
peaid  for  electioneering  purposes,  will  always  be  able  to 
call  out  the  larger  portion  of  them,  and  usually  enough 
to  decide  a  closely  contested  election  in  its  own  fieivor. 
Nearly  as  many  more  make  it  a  rule  to  vote  always 
with  the  stronger  party,  and  always  do  vote  with  that 
party,  which  they  believe  has  the  greatest  likelihood  of 
succeeding.  Of  the  remainder,  not  one  in  ten  has  emy 
dear  conception  of  the  questions  at  issue,  or  any  toler- 
able judgment  of  what  will  be  the  practical  operation 
of  one  policy  or  another. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  seems  idle 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  in  a  fur^ 
ther  extension  of  the  democratic  principle.  The  form 
of  our  government  is  already  as  democvatic  as  need  be ; 
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and  were  it  made  more  so,  it  could  only  aggravate  the 
disease,  so  long  as  there  is  in  the  commnnity  the  pre«h 
ent  inequality  of  conditions,  or  the  present  diversity  of 
interests.  This  remark  will  of  course  be  offensive  to 
our  demagogues  and  trading  politicians,  whose  stock  in 
trade  consists  mainly  in  their  ability  to  scream  democ- 
racy, DEMOCRACY,  iu  our  ears  from  morning  to  night, 
and  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  It  will  deprive  them 
of  many  of  their  present  facilities,  should  it  gain  credit 
with  the  people,  and  render  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  this  ability  to  scream  democracy  does  in  real- 
ity of  itself  qualify  a  man  for  any  and  every  office,  from 
path-master  to  President  of  the  United  States.  But  as 
this  is  a  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  public  good,  perhaps 
these  pure  patriots  will  consent  to  make  it. 

In  these  remarks  nothing  is  said  against  democracy, 
when  interpreted  to  mean,  as  many  of  our  friends  inter- 
pret it,  a  government  which  is  so  constituted  and  admin- 
istered, as  to  maintain  the  natural  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  to  perform  those  social  labors,  surpassing  the 
reach  of  the  individual,  demanded  by  the  common  good 
of  all.  But  when  democracy  is  so  interpreted,  the  end 
of  government  is  confounded  with  its^rm, — an  error 
into  which  we  ourselves,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  have  on 
some  occasions  fallen.  That  what  is  thus  declared  to 
be  democracy,  is  the  end  that  government  should  aim 
to  realize,  that  which  it  should  be  so  constituted  and 
administered  as  to  realize,  is  unquestionably  true.  But 
the  purely  democratic  form  of  government,  that  is,  a 
form:  of  government  which  recognises  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  leaves  the  ruling  majority 
the  unlimited  freedom  to  do  whatever  it  pleases,  will 
not  secure  this  end,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
considerations  already  alleged.  Democracy,  when  it  is^ 
interpreted  to  mean  the  end  to  be  gained,  is  worthy  of 
all  acceptation ;  it  is  defective  only  as  a  means.  It  can- 
not as  a  form  of  government  secure  the  end  proposed, 
because  there  are  in  the  country  a  diversity  of  conflict^ 
ing  interests,  and  the  government  must  always  take  the 
directioa  of  the  stronger  interest ;  which  with  us  hasj 
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been  heretofore,  if  not  now,  what  may  with  sufficient 
accuracy  be  termed  the  interest  of  business  cafHtal. 
The  government,  following  the  direction  of  this  inter- 
est, can  be  for  the  common  good  only  on  condition  that 
the  interest  of  all  classes,  sections,  and  individuals  is 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  small  minority  engag- 
ed in  business. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  interest  which  triumphs,  and 
obtains  for  itself  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
is  not  in  reality  promoted  thereby.  The  specially  pro- 
tected interests,  in  the  long  run,  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  very  protection  they  receive.  This  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  more  enlightened  statesmen  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  All  interests  prosper  best  under  that  gov- 
ernment which  proceeds  on  the  maxim,  '^justice  to  all, 
favors  to  none."  In  political  economy,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual, a  departure  from  the  principles  of  common 
justice  breeds  confusion,  hostility,  and  brings  with  it  a 
day  of  terrible  retribution.  The  laws  of  God,  whether 
for  individuals,  or  for  societies,  are  equal  and  just,  op- 
posed to  all  favoritism,  to  all  special  privileges,  and  in 
neither  case  are  they  ever  transgressed  with  impunity. 
But  all  interests  are  short-sighted.  The  dram  of  pro- 
tection exhilarates  to-day,  and  they  think  not  that  it  will 
debilitate  to-morrow,  and  finally,  if  persisted  in,  destroy 
the  system. 

The  evils  of  govermnent,  all  proceed  from  its  attempts 
to  protect  or  further  special  interests ;  that  is,  in  not  con- 
fining itself  to  those  matters,  or  to  such  lines  of  policy 
as  necessarily  affect  all  interests  and  all  individuals  ad  ike. 
The  interests  of  a  community  are  two-fold,  those  which 
are  common  to  all  its  members,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  classes,  or  to  individuals.  The  first  only 
are  proper  objects  of  government.  True  statemanship 
consists  in  so  constituting  the  government,  that  it  can 
never,  in  its  practical  operations,  obtain  any  power  to 
act  on  any  matters  but  these.  Government  should  be 
80  constituted,  as  to  operate  for  man,  not  for  his  acci- 
dents. It  should  legislate  not  for  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  speculator. 
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the  banker,  the  laborer,  but  for  the  man.  The  problem 
to  be  solved  is,  how  to  constitute  and  administer  the 
government  so  as  to  recognise  always,  and  in  all  its  prac- 
tical bearings,  the  supremacy  of  the  man. 

Aristocracy  with  us  is  not  the^solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, because  the  aristocracy,  whatever  its  basis,  birth, 
wealth,  learning,  or  military  service,  will  always  ad- 
minister the  government  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  aristocratic  class.  Monarchy  will  not  answer,  be- 
cause there  everything  must  bend  to  the  glory  of  the 
monarch.  Democracy  will  not  answer,  because  it  con- 
centrates all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  majority 
for  the  time,  and  that  majority  will  always  consist,  as 
has  been  shown,  of  the  stronger  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore  of  the  interest  that  should  be  check- 
ed rather  than  suffered  to  rule.  The  common  vice  of 
all  of  these  systems,  as  of  all  conceivable  absolute  gov- 
ernments, is  in  their  centralism.  All  power  is  centred 
in  the  government,  and  the  interest,  class,  or  individual 
oppressed,  or  neglected,  has  no  effectual  veto  on  its 
tyrannical  acts. 

The  great  and  difficult  problem  for  the  statesman, 
but  at  the  same  time  his  first  and  indispensable  duty,  is 
to  provide  a  veto  on  power.  No  government  can  oper^ 
ate  well,  where  there  is  no  power  in  the  community  to 
arrest  it,  peaceably  and  effectually,  whenever  it  runs 
athwart  the  interests  or  the  rights  of  the  people  at; 
large,  or  of  any  portion  of  them.  The  prosperity  ST 
Rome  dates  firom  the  establishment  of  the  tribunitial 
power,  which  was  a  veto  on  the  government;  and 
it  continued  till  both  the  government  and  veto  power 
were  absorbed  in  the  emperor.  Then  centralism  tri- 
umphed. All  power  was  in  the  same  hands,  in  one 
and  the  same  body,  and  Rome  declined  and  fell.  The 
merits  of  the  (Ad  feudal  ssstem,  now  so  universally 
repudiated,  consisted  in  the  veto  the  great  vassals  had 
on  the  crown,  and  on  each  other.  England  is  in- 
debted, for  the  stability  and  beneficial  influence  of  her 
government,  to  the  imperfect  veto  her  House  of  Com- 
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mons  has,  in  granting  or  vitholding  supplies.  In  Po- 
land the  veto  power  was  carried  too  far,  and  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  Republic.  But  always,  in  order  to 
secure  good  government,  must  there  be  somewhere 
in  the  state  the  positivB  power  called  the  government, 
and  a  negative  power,  naturally  and  peaceably  arresting 
the  action  of  the  government,  whevever  it  attempts  to 
play  the  tyrant. 

These  two  powers  must  be  lodged  in  different  bands. 
For  the  veto  power  is  nothing,  if  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment itself.  It  would  then  be  only  the  government 
vetoing  its  own  acts.  It  must  be  separated  from  the 
positive  power,  and  placed  in  other  hands,  as  was  the 
case  at  Rome.  The  patrician  order  governed,  but  the 
plebeians,  through  their  tribunes,  could  veto  its  acts. 
The  patricians,  therefore,  while  they  constituted  the 
governing  power  of  the  state,  could  enact  no  laws,  pur- 
sue no  line  of  public  policy,  which  would  not  be  so 
far  acceptable  to  the  plebeians  as  to  escape  the  tribuni- 
tial  veto.  But  if  this  veto  power  had  been  lodged  in 
some  branch  of  the  Senate  itself,  or  in  a  portion  of  the 
ruling  order,  it  would  have  been  no  veto  at  all ;  because 
the  interest  that  must  exercise  it,  if  exercised  at  all, 
would  have  been  the  very  interest  against  which  it 
must  be  exercised. 

f  It  may  be  assumed  then  as  au  axiom  in  political  sci- 
ence, that  in  order  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  administra- 
tion of  government,  there  must  be  a  division  of  powers 
into  positive  and  negative,  and  the  negative  power  must 
be  placed  in  such  hands,  as  will  have  a  direct  interest 
in  interposing  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  posi- 

»tive,  or  governing  power. 

Till  quite  recently  nearly  all  American  statesmen 
have  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  veto  power,  They 
have  not,  however,  always  perceived  the  necessity  of 
placing  it  in  a  distinct  organization.  They  have  sought 
to  obtain  it  by  various  artificial  divisions  in  the  posi- 
tive power  itself,  and  have  trusted  to  the  ruling  interest 
to  veto  its  own  acts, — at  least  to  some  considerable 
extent,  and  wholly  where    circumstances  were   not 
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against  them.  The  necessity  of  a  limitation  on  the 
exercise  of  power  has  been  felt  hy  all ;  but,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  federal  government,  they  do  -not  appear 
to  have  had  any  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
limitation  demanded,  nor  of  the  effectual  means  of  con- 
stituting it.  The  methods,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
relied  on,  are  frequency  of  elections,  the  division  of  the 
legislative  branch  into  two  houses,  the  executive  veto, 
and  written*  constitutions.  Frequency  of  elections  is 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  is  by  no  means  an  effectual 
veto.  For  it  rarely  happens  that  the  veto  is  needed, 
when  it  must  not  be  exercised  against  the  majority  of 
the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  against  a  majority  of 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature.  The  new  elec- 
tions will  then  almost-  always  return  men  pledged  to 
the  obnoxious  policy,  and  the  acts  of  the  new  house 
will  need  vetoing  as  much  as  those  of  the  old. 

The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses  an- 
swers a  good  purpose,  when,  as  in  England,  they  are 
differently  constituted,  and  really  represent  different 
interests ;  but  in  this  country,  for  the  most  part,  the 
two  houses  represent  the  same  interest,  and  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  fact,  that  one  is  more  numerous 
than  the  other,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  instances 
of  disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  House  are  few, 
and  comparatively  trifling.  Both  houses  are  usually  of 
the  same  political  complexion.  Nevertheless,  this  divis-  ' 
ion,  when  the  members  of  one  house  are  chosen  for  a 
longer  term  of  service  than  those  of  the  other,  or  when 
the  local  interests  of  the  state  are  such,  that  by  making 
the  members  of  one  house  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  other,  one  may  be  made  to  represent  different  inter- 
ests from  those  represented  by  the  other,  answers  a  good 
purpose,  and  to  some  extent  secures  the  veto  power 
demanded. 

The  executive  veto  is  inefficient,  from  the  fact,  that 
it  will  be  rarely  exercised.  The  executive  is  in  all 
cases  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  or  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  In  most  cases  his  term 
of  office  is  the  same,  or  very  neatly  the  same,  with  that 
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of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, agree  with  the  ruling  majority  in  his  politics ;  and 
will,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the  same  interests.  In 
general,  then,  the  chances  are  much  greater,  that  he  will 
approve  an  improper  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  ruling  majority,  than  that  he  will  veto  it.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  presidential  veto  has  been  exercised  against 
the  wishes  of  the  political  friends  of  the  President,  but 
never  when  there  was  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  would  sustain  it. 

Written  constitutions  ve  indispensable  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  mere  written  constitutions  impose  only  a  slight 
restriction  on  the  power  of  the  ruling  majority.  If 
there  be  not  a  veto  power  behind  them,  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  able  and  interested 
in  sustaining  them,  they  will  be  violated  with  impunity, 
whenever  the  ruling  majority  find  them  in  their  way. 
In  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  the  power,  that  is 
always  constitutional,  which  they  believe  to  be  condu- 
cive to  their  own  especial  interest.  The  minority  may 
protest,  adduce  the  very  letter  of  the  constitution,  but 
what  avails  it  ?  Power  cares  not  for  a  few  slopes, 
curves,  and  angles,  drawn  on  parchment.  It  cares  not  on 
what  rights  or  interests  it  tramples.  It  goes  straight  to 
its  object,  from  which  nothing  can  avert  it,  but  an  an- 
tagonistic power,  which  eflfectually  resists  it.  Experi- 
ence abundantly  proves  this.  Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  United  States  Bank, 
and  yet  there  has  been  scarcely  a  congress  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  federal  government  not  ready  to  charter  one ; 
the  constitution  authorizes  no  tariff  for  protection,  as 
the  advocates  of  the  protective  policy  admit  by  the  fact, 
that  they  never  dare  bring  in  a  bill  for  protection,  that 
declares  on  its  title  its  purpose ;  and  yet  the  protective 
policy  has  been  able  to  command  large  majorities  in 
congress  and  among  the  people.  No  law  can  be  more 
right  in  face  and  eyes  of  the  constitution,  than  that  of 
the  extra-session  of  congress  last  summer,  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  and 
yet  it  found  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  congress  in 
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its  favor,  and  received  the  executive  sanction.  These 
and  numerous  other  instances  show  that  written  consti- 
tutions are  as  mere  waste  paper,  when  in  the  way  of 
ruling  majorities. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  regard  to  constitutions,  some- 
what prevalent,  fraught  with  much  mischief  It  fs  sup- 
posed to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  frame  a 
constitution,  and  therefore  to  secure  the  wise  and  just 
administration  of  government.  Let  the  people  assem- 
ble by  their  delegates  in  Convention,  debate  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  then  draw  up  an  instrument,  which, 
when  ratified  by  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies, 
shall  be  a  constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land* 
All  this  is  well  enough.  But  what  makes  this  instru- 
ment a  constitution,  a  fundamental  law?  Does  the 
convention  merely  draw  up  an  instrument?  or  does  it 
give  a  constitution  to  the  body  politic  ?  The  common 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  merely  draws  up  an  instru- 
ment with  a  certain  number  of  articles,  and  sections,  and 
declares  that  that  shall  be  the  law,  according  to  which 
the  government  shall  be  administered,  or  power  exercis- 
ed. But  where  is  the  guaranty,  that  power  will  be  so 
exercised,  that  the  sovereign  authority  will  not  transgress 
its  provisions?  The  common  reply  will  be,  that  the 
people,  who  make  the  constitution,  will  see  that  it  be 
not  violated.     This  is  the  mistake. 

Constitutions  are  intended  to  be  a  restriction  on  power, 
and  are  needed  because  power  has  a  perpetual  tendency 
to  exceed  wholesome  limits.     But,  with  us,  power  is 
the  people.     The  people  here  are  the  sovereign  author- 
ity.    Constitutions  are  needed  then  to  be  a  check  o\\\ 
the  people,  a  limit  to  their  power,  in  order  to  save  us 
firom  the  calamities  of  absolute  government.     To  form 
a  constitution  and  entrust  its  preservation  to  the  people 
is,  then,  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  for  then  the  very  power 
is  relied  on,  to  protect  the  constitution  from  violation, 
which  the  constitution  is  created  to  restrict,  and  from 
which  alone  the  violation  of  the  constitution  is  to  bej 
apprehended.     It  is  like  locking  up  the  culprit  in  prisoif^ 
and  entrusting  him  with  the  keys.     To  say  that  the 
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people  will  voluntarily,  of  their  own  accord,  sustain  a 
constitution  that  restricts  their  sovereign  power,  is  only 
saying  that  they  will  voluntarily,  of  their  own  accord,, 
forbear  to  exercise  that  portion  of  their  power  so  re- 
stricted. What,  then,  is  the  use  of  the  constitution? 
It  ajSfords  no  additional  security ;  but  leaves  us  mght 
where  we  should  be,  in  case  we  had  no  coustitution  at 
all.  We  have  with  the  constitution  nothing  but  the 
discretion  or  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  on  which  to  rely, 
and  we  should  have  that  without  the  constitution..  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  constitutions  are  a  great  absurd- 
ity. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  misinterpreted.  Nothing 
is  intended  against  constitutional  governments,  but  the 
reverse.  Constitutional  governments  are  the  only  gov- 
ernments which  really  secure  the  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  citizen.  But,  then,  they  must  be  constitutional 
governments.  The  constitution  must  be  something 
more  than  the  roll  of  parchment,  with  its  slopes,  angles^ 
and  curves.  To  make  the  constitution  is  not  to  draw 
up  the  written  instrument,  but  to  organize  the  body 
politic,  to  constitute  its  several  powers ;  and  if  we  real- 
ly intend  it  to  be  a  constitution,  so  to  organize  the  Ststte 
as  to  have  always  a  negative  power  capable  of  arresting 
the  positive  power,  whenever  it  is  disposed  to  exceed 

[the  bounds  prescribed  to  it.  The  constitution,  then, 
must  virtually  consist  in  the  manner  in  which  the  diflfer- 
ent  interests,  classes,  sections,  or  natural  divisions  of  the 
community,  are  organized  in  relation  to  the  government. 
The  great  point,  to  be  always  kept  steadily  in  view,  is 

\  the  constitution  of  the  veto  power.  The  positive  pow- 
er can  always  take  care  of  itself  There  is  rarely  any 
danger,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  all  the  good  that 
the  community  requires.  The  danger  is,  that  it  will 
absorb  too  much  into  itself,  and  become  tyrannical  and 
oppressive.  Almost  the  sole  art,  in  constituting  the 
government,  consists  in  devising  an  effective  veto,  one 
that  shall  operate  naturally,  peaceably,  when,  and  only 
when,  it  is  required. 

The  constitution  of  the  veto  is,  by  no  means,  an  easy 
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problem  ;  nor  will  it  admit  of  an  arbitrary  solution.  It 
must  have  its  reason  and  origin,  in  the  previous  divi^ 
ions,  habits,  conditions,  or  institutions,  of  the  country. 
In  some  countries  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
to  constitute  a  veto  power  ;  in  others  it  already  exists, 
if  statesmen  but  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
In  one  sense  it  is  always  the  people  that  possesses  and 
exercises  the  veto  ;  but  not  the  people  as  a  whole,  con- 
stitiiting  one  simple  body,  but  the  people  taken  in 
part».  The  whole  people,  through  the  majority,  are] 
the  positive  power,  the  governing  power ;  the  negative 
power  must  be  sought  in  the  parts,  and  secured  by  so 
constituting  or  organizing  the  parts,  that  each  part, 
when  an  oppressive  measure  is  attempted,  may  have  an 
effectual  veto  on  the  action  of  the  majority,  or  positive 
power.  But  where  these  parts  do  not  already  exist,  or 
where  the  population  of  a  country,  or  its  natural  or 
geographical  character,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  or 
the  pursuits  of  the  people,  do  not  permit  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  into  distinct  parts,  the  constitu^- 
tion  of  a  veto  power  is  nearly  or  quite  impossible ;  and 
such  countries  seem  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of  eter- j 
nal  despotism.  Liberty  is  not  for  them,  except  as  It 
eomes  from  abroad,  sind  through  conquest.  Conquest, 
by  foreign  powers,  may  introduce  upon  the  soil  a  new 
race,  which  by  virtue  of  its  previous  habits,  institu- 
tions, divisions,  coexisting  with  those  of  the  conquered 
race,  shall  furnish  them  the  necessary  elements,  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  an 
effectual  veto  power,  and  thus  save  them  from  despot- 
ism, and  bring  them  into  the  family  of  the  free.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  Western  Europe  was  redeemed 
from  the  despotism,  into  which  Imperial  Rome  had  de- 
generated. Modem  Europe  owes  its  freedom,  saving 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Church,  to  the  conquests  of 
the  North^n  Barbarians.  England  owes  hers  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  The  Barbarians,  by  their  military 
divisions,  and  possession  of  the  land,  furnished  the  Feu- 
dal Lords ;  the  conquered  population,  by  being  forced 
into  industrial  pursuits,  gradually  emerged  into  Com- 
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munes,  Commons,  and  Third-Estate.  The  superiority 
of  the  English  commons  over  the  corresponding  class,  in 
continental  Europe,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  their  ranks 
were  recruited  by  the  old  Saxon  nobility  and  gentry, 
dispossessed  of  their  former  rank  and  estates  by  the 
followers  of  the  Conqueror.  la  Western  Europe,  and 
in  England,  conquest  supplied  the  elements  out  of  which 
free  governments  could  be  ultimately  constructed,  by 
instituting  such  divisions  as  could  be  made  available  in 
time,  for  the  constitution  of  a  veto  on  the  sovereign 

rwer. 
In  this  country  we  have  been  favored  by  Providence. 
Here  the  constitution  of  the  veto  power  is  more  natu- 
ral and  easy  than  anywhere  else ;  and  our  statesmen 
have  not  entirely  overlooked  it,  though  they  have  not 
made  as  much  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them,  as 
they  might,  or  should  have  done.     Two  parties  existed 

Lat  the  origin  of  our  government,  both  honest,  no  doubt, 
but  each  tending  to  push  the  other  to  extremes,  and 
both  conspiring  to  give  the  government  a  false  direc- 
tion. Both  really  desired  to  obtain  a  veto  power,  but 
neither  understood  precisely  how  it  should  be  con- 
stituted ;  neither,  in  fact,  took  the  right  course  to  ob- 
tain it.  The  jealousy  was  rather  of  the  power  of  classes 
than  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  One  party  wished 
to  place  a  veto  on  the  power  of  what  it  called  the  mob ; 
the  other,  on  the  power  of  what  it  termed  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  first  sought  its  end  by  laboring  to  lodge 
the  sovereign  power  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
well-born,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  holders  of  property. 
This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  effectual  veto  on 
the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  none  on  the  power 
of  the  government.  The  positive  power  of  the  State 
would  still  have  been  unlimited,  and  in  hands,  too, 
even  more  liable  to  abuse  it,  than  would  have  been  the 
poorer  classes  it  was  proposed  to  exclude.  The  gov- 
ernment, if  unlimited,  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  sim- 
ple-men, than  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  the 
democracy,  to  use  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  may  be 
more  safely  trusted  than  the  aristocracy. 
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The  other  party  sought  to  place  a  check  upon  the 
aristocracy,  the  gentlemen,  and  men  of  property,  by 
rendering  sufirage  universal.  They  were  right,  as  far 
as  they  went.  But  their  system  could  not  be  effectual ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  imposed  no  check  on  the  sov- 
ereign power  itself,  which  was  the  main  point ;  aiid 
none,  in  fact,  on  the  aristocracy,  because  the  gentle- 
men, the  men  of  birth,  education,  manners,  and  prop- 
erty, could  always  be  the  most  influential,  and  thus 
control  the  elections  and  the  government.  In  point  of 
fact,  this  second  party  has  furthered  the  aims  of  the 
first ;  and  the  old  party,  which  called  "  democracy  an 
illuminated  hell,"  finds  now  that  it  is  through  democracy 
it  can  most  effectually  secure  the  triumph  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Hence  it  claims  to  be  the  democratic  party  of 
the  country. 

The  struggle  between  these  two  parties  has  engrossed 
almost  wholly  the  attention  of  our  statesmen,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  considering,  so  expressly  as  they 
should  have  done,  the  all-essential  point  of  constituting 
the  veto  power,  where  it  would  amount  to  something. 
The  government,  whether  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
gentlemen,  or  the  simple-men,  will  be  tyrannical'  and 
oppressive,  if  the  oppressed  party  have  no  effectual 
means  of  resistance,  except  that  of  rebellion ;  which 
would  end,  even  if  successful,  as  it  does  in  the  Asiatic 
nations,  only  in  displacing  one  tyranny  and  substituting 
another  equally  bad.  Nevertheless,  the  veto  has  not 
been  altogether  overlooked.  In  the  constitution  of  the 
federal  government  we  have  it  in  as  perfect  a  form  as 
can  be  desired.  Providence  prepared  the  way  for  it7\ 
by  so  ordering  it  that  the  country  should  be  settled  by 
distinct  colonies,  independent  one  of  another,  which  at 
the  Revolution  could  become  free  and  independent^ 
States.  By  the  union  of  these  States  into  a  single  body 
politic,  for  certain  specific  purposes,  we  obtain  the  two 
powers  needed.  The  American  people,  acting  through 
the  federal  government,  as  one  people,  constitute  the 
positive  or  governing  power ;  the  States,  each  in  its 
separate,  independent  capacity,  constitute  the  negative 
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or  veto  power.  The  positive  power  is  that  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  majority  of  the  American  people  govern 
through  Congress.  This  is  right.  This  is  the  only 
possible  rule  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  the  maxim  so 
common  among  our  politicians,  the  majority  must  gov- 
ern, is  accepted.  But  the  majority,  according  to  the 
constitution,  is  not  absolute.  It  has  a  right  to  govern 
only  within  certain  limits.  Whenever  it  transcends,  in 
its  acts,  those  limits,  its  acts  are  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  When  it 
so  transcends,  there  is,  by  means  of  State  organization, 
a  veto  power  to  arrest  it.  By  this  the  constitution  of 
the  Union  is  rendered  a  real  constitution  —  a  constitution 
of  the  people,  and  not  a  mere  roll  of  parchment.  There  is 
a  power  behind  the  written  constitution,  different  from 
the  authorities  created  under  it,  capable  of  compelling 
its  observance.  A  State  is  to  the  Union,  what  the  Tri- 
"SBune  was  to  the  Roman  Senate.  When  the  Union 
enacts  a  law  which  transcends  the  constitution,  and 
every  law  does  transcend  the  constitution,  that  bears 
unequally  on  the  different  States,  the  State  can  inter- 
Ipose  its  veto,  and  arrest  its  action.  The  veto  sought 
oy  means  of  universal  suffrage,  that  is  to  say,  the  veto 
of  the  individual  citizen,  is  too  feeble  to  amount  to 
anything ;  but  the  veto  of  a  State  will  always  be  as 
effectual  as  was  that  of  a  Roman  Tribune. 

This  veto  power  is  no  artificial  creation,  but  is  inher- 
ent in  the  constitution  of  American  society.  No  objec- 
tion can  be  brought  against  its  exercise.  It  can  never 
be  exercised,  except  against  an  unjust  and  unconstitu- 
tional law.  A  State  will  interpose  its  veto  only  against 
such  a  law,  as  bears  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  itself, 
which  oppressess  it  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  other  States.  No  State  will  complain  of  a  law, 
from  which  it  does  not  suffer,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  a 
law,  from  which  it  suffers  no  more  than  its  sister  States. 
A  law  affecting  all  the  States  alike,  and  so  burdensome 
as  to  demand  the  interposition  of  the  State  veto,  would 
be  so  odious  to  them  all,  that  its  repeal,  without  a 
resort  to  the  veto  power,  could  be  easily  effected.     The 
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laws  of  human  action  forbid  us  to  fear  an  interposition 
of  the  veto  without  just  cause.  The  Roman  Tribunes, 
it  does  not  appear,  ever  interposed  their  veto,  except 
when  the  Senate  proposed  a  law,  which  threatened  to 
be  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  plebeians ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  has  never  interposed  its  veto, 
that  is,  withheld  the  supplies,  except  in  the  last  resort, 
as  th^  only  means  left  of  forcing  the  government  to  a 
redress  of  grievances,  or  the  abandonment  of  an  oppres- 
sive policy.  It  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  a 
State  will  never  interpose  its  veto,  except  when  the  acts 
of  the  general  government  are  peculiarly  oppressive  to 
its  citizens,  ruining  their  interests  for  the  promotion  of 
those  of  other  States.  Now  all  such  acts  are,  from  their 
very  nature,  unconstitutional.  The  federal  government 
has  no  right  to  impose,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  heav- 
ier burdens  on  one  State  than  on  another.  Its  taxed 
must  be  laid  equally  upon  all,  according  to  a  uniform 
census ;  and  its  measures,  to  be  constitutional,  must  be 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States.  The  meas- 
ures then,  which  a  State  would  veto,  would  be  always 
unconstitutional  measures,  and  therefore  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning.  The  veto  would  then  always  be 
interposed  to  save  the  constitution,  never  to  destroy  it. 

The  State  veto  will  always  be  effectual.  One  of  ] 
three  things  must  inevetably  follow  its  interposition. 
The  government  must  reduce  the  vetoing  State  by  force ; 
obtain  a  new  grant  of  power ;  or  yield  to  a  compro- 
mise. The  first  is  out  of  the  question.  There  willj 
always  be  one  or  more  States  to  sympathize  with  the 
vetoing  State,  that  will  not  consent  to  the  employment 
of  force  against  it ;  and  individual  volunteers  from  all 
the  States,  from  various  motives,  will  always  rush  to  its 
support ;  so  that  no  trifling  force  will  be  requisite  to 
subdue  it.  The  States  in  favor  of  the  policy  vetoed, 
strongly  desirous  as  they  may  be  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  will  pause,  before  resolving  to  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  protracted  and  bloody  civil  war,  and  will 
rather  choose  to  abandon  the  policy,  than  sustain  it 
at  such  cost.     The  second  alternative  will  rarely,  if 
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ever,  occur.  A  glance  at  the  geographical  character  of 
the  country,  will  show  us  that  a  policy,  bearing  so  hard 
upon  any  one  State  as  to  induce  it  to  resort  to  its  veto, 
will  always  be  opposed  by  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
States ;  and  power  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  can 
never  be  obtained,  if  one  fourth  of  the  States  join  the 
vetoing  State.  Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  last  al- 
ternative. The  government  must  yield  to  a  compro- 
mise of  the  difficulty;  and  consent  to  abandon,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  the  obnoxious  policy.  The  State  veto  will, 
then,  always  be  an  effectual,  peaceable,  and  orderly 
remedy.  The  knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  interposed,  when  occasion  de- 
mands, will  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, and  serve  to  keep  it  so  uniformly  within  con- 
stitutional limits,  that  a  resort  to  the  veto  will  rarely,  if 
ever,  become  necessary. 

This  veto  power,  which  Providence,  and  not  man, 
seems  to  have  constituted  for  us,  has  in  most  cases  been 
overlooked,  or  undervalued  by  our  statesmen.  This 
is  bad.  For,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consti- 
tute an  effectual  veto  power,  where  it  does  not  exist,  it 
is  an  easy  thing,  through  a  false  political  theory,  to 
abolish  it,  when  provided.  The  veto  power  has  not 
done  us  all  the  service  it  might,  in  consequence  of  the 
centralizing  doctrines  which  have  prevailed ;  and  be- 
cause the  attention  of  our  statesmen  has  been  turned 
in  other  directions.  Let  the  true  theory  of  our  consti- 
tution once  be  clearly  brought  out,  and  understood  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  veto  power 
will  be  saved,  and  be  found  capable,  at  all  times,  of 
saving  the  constitution.  With  this  power,  fairly  recog- 
nised as 'an  integral  element  in  the  constitution  of  Amer- 
ican society,  the  American  government  must  appear  to 
all  competent  judges,  as  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  and 
adapted  to  any  conceivable  extent  of  territory,  and 
fitted  to  endure  forever.  It  combines  sill  the  excellencies 
of  the  Roman  and  English  governments ;  nay,  of  all 
'  preceding  governments,  without  any  of  their  defects. 
It  is  the  most  wonderful  creation  of  political  science 
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the  world  has  ever  beheld ;  the  risume,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  of  all  the  past  political  labors  of  the  race,  the 
latest  and  noblest  birth  of  time.  Nothing  is  wanting 
to  it,  but  to  be  comprehended,  accepted,  and  adminis- 
tered in  its  true  spirit. 

In  regard  to  our  State  governments,  we  have  been 
less  successful  in  constituting  the  veto  power ;  and 
what  is  worst  of  all,  we  have  made  no  progress  in  ob- 
taining it.  On  the  one  hand,  there  has  prevailed  the 
centralism  of  the  aristocracy ;  that  is,  of  such  an  aris- 
tocracy as  the  country  has  been  able  to  produce  or 
import,  not  very  respectable,  and  hardly  deserving  to 
be  called  an  aristocracy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  had  the  centralism  of  democracy.  The  tendency 
has  been,  however,  steadily  in  favor  of  the  democratic 
centralism,  which  is  the  better  tendency  of  the  two. 
Every  new  revision  of  our  constitutions  has  tended  to 
bring  our  governments  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  char- 
acter of  pure  democracies.  This  has  been  effected  by 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes,  but  more 
especially  from  the  disposition  of  demagogues  and  polit- 
ical aspirants  to  court  the- multitude;  and  from  the  fact, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  party,  formerly  in  favor  of 
giving  the  government  an  aristocratic  cast,  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  obtain  all  by  means  of  democ- 
racy, they  hoped  from  aristocracy,  and  without  incur- 
ring the  odium  of  being  opposed  to  the  democracy. 
This  party,  made  up  at  present,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  money-changers,  who  now,  as  of  old,  turn  God's 
Temple  into  a  den  of  thieves,  are  so  pleased  with  de- 
mocracy, and  find  that  they  can  so  easily  secure  the 
preponderating  influence  in  elections  and  in  the  legisla- 
tive hall,  that  they  have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  high 
.toned  doctrines  of  the  old  federal  party;  but  would 
resist  such  a  return  with  as  miich  firmness  as  any  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen.  Both  parties,  under  this  point 
of  view,  have  come  on  to  the  same  ground ;  and  are 
vieing  with  each  other,  which  shall  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic. Both  parties  combine  their  influence  to  estab- 
lish democratic  centralism  ;  that  is,  to  render  the  gov- 
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eminent  an  unlimited  democracy ;  one  party,  because 
it  knows  it  can  always  use  the  democracy  in  fur- 
therance of  the  views  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
other,  because  it  hopes  to  secure  thereby  a  prepond- 
erating influence  to  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
classes.  Between  them  both  it  will  go  hard,  but  cen- 
tralism, which  is  but  another  name  for  absolutism, 
shall  triumph,  and  freedom  and  good  government  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  This  is  now  the  predominating 
tendency,  and  the  dangerous  tendency,  which  every 
statesman,  every  patriot,  and  every  philanthropist  must 
struggle  to  arrest,  before  it  shall  be  too  late. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  veto  power,  within  the 
States  themselves,  even  if  these  dangerous  centralizing 
doctrines  of  our  politicians  were  abandoned,  and  the 
attention  of  all  turned  towards  it,  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  all  but  impossible.  In  the  Union  it  is,  as 
has  been  seen,  comparatively  easy.  The  Union  spreads 
over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  with  many  varieties  of 
climate,  soil,  and  productions,  which  create  distinct, 
sectional  interests,  embracing  entire  States,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  organized,  each  into  a  veto  power 
on  the  other.  This  indicates  the  importance  of  an 
extended  territory ;  and  shows  us  that  our  federal  sys- 
tem must  work  the  better  in  proportion  as  the  field  of 
its  operations  becomes  extended  and  varied.  Were  it 
to  extend  over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America, 
as  it  one  day  must,  if  continued,  it  would  be  altogether 
more  beneficial  in  its  operations,  and  stronger  and  more 
likely  to  be  permanent  than  now.  These  sectional 
interests,  from  the  mutual  hostility  of  which,  so  much 
evil  is  apprehended  by  narrow-minded  and  short-sighted 
politicians,  are  the  very  life  and  support  of  the  system. 
If  the  Union  were  not  extensive  and  varied  enough  to 
create  them,  the  horizontal  division  of  parties  would 
universally  obtain,  by  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
government,  with  no  eflective  veto,  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  who  would  invari- 
ably make  it  an  instrument  for  oppressing  yet  more  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.     Of  all   possible 
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dirisions  of  parties,  this  horizontal  division  is  the  worsts 
the  most  dangerous,  and  the  one  against  which  we 
should  labor  the  most  strenuously  to  guard ;  for,  where 
it  occurs,  the  lower  .strata  must  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  the  upper.  But  with  the  great  extent  of  territory, 
and  diversity  of  interests,  presented  by  the  Union,  par- 
ties will  divide  geographically,  and  consequently  so 
that  each  party  may  have  within  its  ranks  a  proportion- 
al share  of  the  wealth  of  the  community ;  and  will  be 
so  constituted,  that  the  interest  represented  by  one  party 
can  be  organized  into  an  etfective  veto  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  that  represented  by  another.  Where  there 
are  so  many  interests,  each  embodying  the  force  of  an 
entire  State,  the  federal  government  must  be  held  in 
check.  No  one  interest  will  consent  to  be  sacrificed  to 
another.  Each,  then,  will  struggle  to  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  granting  any  special  protection  to  another ; 
and  the  result  must  be,  that  the  government  will,  as  it 
should,  abandon  the  policy  of  specially  protecting  any 
interest,  and  confine  itself  to  the  common  good  of  all. 
When  government  is  so  confined  it  operates  always 
wisely,  justly,  in  favor  of  fireedom  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

But  when  we  come  within  the  bosom  of  the  States 
themselves,  the  whole  aspect  is  changed.  In  the 
Union,  it  suffices  to  give  one  sectional  interest,  by  means 
of  State  organization,  a  veto  on  another ;  but  in  the 
State  itself  it  is  not  against  the  preponderating  influence 
of  one  sectional  or  geographical  interest  over  another, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  The  territory  is,  in  gen- 
eral, too  smsdl,  and  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
State  are  too  much  the  same,  for  these  sectional  inter- 
ests to  become  of  much  importance.  Parties  in  the 
bosom  of  the  State  rarely,  if  ever,  divide  geographi- 
cally, but  almost  uniformly,  especially  in  the  non-slave« 
holding  States,  horizontally.  Parties  are  classes,  with 
merely  individual  exceptions.  Take  the  two  parties 
which  now  exist,  and  one  will  be  found  to  embrace 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity, nearly  all  the  active  business  capital  of  the  conn- 
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try,  while  the  other  is  made  up  of  small  farmers,  jour- 
neymen mechanics,  and  common  laborers.  At  least, 
this  is  eminently  so  in  the  New  England  States ;  and 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  so  in  the  middle  and  wes- 
tern States,  in  proportion  as  the  effort  is  made  to  render 
government  more  just  and  equitable  in  its  operations. 
This  is  a  serious  fact,  and  one  from  which  the  saddest 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  With  this  di- 
vision of  parties,  as  has  already  been  said,  power  is  all 
on  one  side.  The  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes 
are  no  match  for  the  wealthy  and  more  influential  mi- 
nority. Universal  suffrage  serves  but  to  delude  them. 
For  wealth  can  command  votes,  if  not  always  at  the 
polls,  at  least,  in  the  legislative  hall.  The  United 
States  Bank,  when  it  represented  the  money  power, 
though  unable  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  General 
Jackson,  never  failed  to  have  a  majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  upper  classes  can  always  triumph, 
when  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  the 
effort.  Let  them  once  bring  the  weight  of  their  per- 
sonal characters,  their  influence  as  employers,  and  cred- 
itors to  bear,  as  they  always  will  when  there  is  any- 
thing important  enough  at  stake,  and  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes,  with  justice,  patriotism,  and 
intelligence  on  their  side,  are  before  them  but  as  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshing  floor  before  the  wind. 
They  sweep  over  the  country  in  one  wild  destnictive 
tornado,  as  they  did  in  1840.  There  are  no  arts  too 
base  for  them  to  adopt,  no  oppressions  too  gross  for 
them  to  practise,  no  corruption  and  bribery,  no  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  too  barefaced  for  them  to  coun- 
tenance, in  order  to  secure  their  triumph.  Having  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  they  can  easily  command  all 
that  is  base  and  profligate  in  the  community ;  and  be 
sure  of  the  services  of  every  Iscariot  that  will  betray 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  for  *'  thirty 
pieces  of  silver."  Even  men,  who  have  generally  the 
reputation  of  being  high-minded  and  honorable  men, 
from  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  will  con- 
sent to  quaff  "  hard  cider,"  or  play  the  buffoon,  in  order 
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to  cheat  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  out  of  their  rights. 
The  election  of  1840  reads  to  the  statesman  and  patriot 
an  instructive  lesson.  A  reaction  has  indeed  taken 
place  for  the  moment,  for  there  is  at  present  no  call  for 
similar  exertions;  but  it  will  go  hard,  but  similar  or 
worse  scenes  will  be  reenacted,  whenever  the  upper 
classes  feel  again  that  power  is  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  rally  to  prevent  the 
government  from  being  restricted  to  its  constitutional 
duties. 

The  evil  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  States,  espe- 
cially the  non-slave-holding  States,  is  this  tendency  to 
a  horizontal  division  of  parties.  With  this  division,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  power  will  be  always 
virtually,  if  not  nominally,  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
strata  of  society ;  and  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
classes  must  be  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  influential  minority.  The  only  possible 
remedy  is  in  the  constitution  of  some  veto  power, 
which  shall  arrest  the  government,  whenever  it  attempts 
to  act  on  matters  not  common  to  all  classes,  or  to  pass 
laws  not  for  the  common  good  of  all.  This  is  the  kind 
of  veto  needed  in  the  States ;  a  veto  operating  naturally 
and  eflfectually  to  prevent  the  wealthier  and  more  influ- 
ential classes  from  pursuing  any  line  of  policy  bearing 
with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  poorer  and  more  numer- 
ous classes.  The  constitution  of  such  a  veto  power  is 
the  problem  ;  and,  it  need  not  be  disguised,  that  it  is  a 
problem  of  most  difficult  solution. 

It  was  partly  in  consequence  of  observing  this  ten- 
dency, in  all  small  communities,  to  divide  horizontally, 
and  perceiving  that  in  such  a  division  power  was,  and 
must  be,  on  the  side  of  the  upper  stratum,  that  we  were 
induced,  some  time  since,  to  suggest  the  bold  and  ener- 
getic measure  of  changing  the  law,  by  which  property 
now  descends  from  one  generation  to  another.  We  saw] 
no  way  gf  preventing  this  horizontal  division,  but  by  ren- 
dering each  member  of  the  community  an  independent 
proprietor.  The  substantial  equalization  of  property, 
could  it  be  effected  without  violence,  by  the  gradual  and 
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natural  operation  of  a  just  and  uniform  law,  we  felt  would 
abolish  the  distinction  of  classes,  and  give  to  each  man 
j^his  proportional   share  of   influence.     All   being  pro- 
prietors, and   virtually   possessing   in   themselves   the 
means  of  subsistence,  without  depending  on  wealthy 
capitalists,  the  interests  of  all,  so  far  as  government  is 
concerned,  would  become  so  nearly  the  same,  that  no 
one  would  have  an  interest  in  obtaining,  or  be  able  to 
obtain,  any  law  not  bearing  equally  on  all  the  members 
'^  of  the  community.     We  still  see  no  effectual  measure 
'  of  curing  entirely  the  evil  complained  of,  short  of  the 
one  we  proposed,  —  a  measure  which  has  been  received 
with  almost  one  universal  shriek  of  horror.     We  still 
insist  that  the  measure  we  suggested  is  deserving  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  statesmen.     Nevertheless, 
we  have,  as  we  had  when  we  suggested  it,  no  hope  of 
y  its  adoption.     It  therefore  enters  for  nothing  into  our 
plan  of  organizing  the  State,  or  administering  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  practical  statesman,  however  he  may 
theorize  in  his  closet,  never,  when  he  goes  forth  to  act, 
wastes  his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  effect  what  he 
knows,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  to 
be  an  impracticability.     When  he  cannot   adopt   the 
means  he  believes  would  be  most  effectual,  he  consents 
to  adopt  the  best  within  his  reach.     However  beneficial 
might  be  the  proposed  change  in  the  statute  of  distri- 
butions, the  class  of  society,  that  would  oppose  it,  have 
now  the  power,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispos- 
sess them,  without  the  aid  of  the  change  itself;  and, 
perhaps,  were  we  able  to  obtain  for  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes  power  enough  to  effect  the  change, 
we  could,  without  much  harm,  dispense  with  effecting 
fit.     That  change,  if  it  ever  comes,  and  come  one  day 
it  must,  will  be  effected,  not  by  the  direct  action  of 
civil  government  in  assuming  the  initiative,  but  through 
moral  and  religious  influences,  creating  a  higher  order 
of  civilization,  and  involving  a  new  and  different  organi- 
zation of  the  race  ;  —  an  organization  resting  for  its  foun- 
dation, not  on  wealth,  nor  military  force,  nor  the  acci- 
jdent  of  birth,  but  on  capicitt.     The  day  for   thai 
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organization  is  far  distant.  The  new  Church  perhaps 
will  usher  it  in,  or  usher  in  something  better.  In  the 
mean  time  government  must  be  organized  with  such 
materials  as  we  have  at  hand ;  and  do  the  best  it  can 
with  the  race  as  they  are,  and  as  they  gradually  become. 
With  all  we  can  do,  the  wail  of  sorrow,  from  the  heart  of 
the  true  man,  orer  the  sad  doom  of  the  poorer  emd  more 
niunerous  classes,  must  yet  longer  be  heard.  Their 
friends  are  few,  and  without  influence ;  or  if  they  have 
influence,  they  lose  it,  the  moment  they  attempt  to  be- 
friend them. 

Nevertheless,  that  were  a  detestable  philosophy  that 
left  us  nothing  but  to  wail  over  incurable  evils.  Shame 
on  the  statesman,  or  the  philanthropist,  that  can  do 
nothing  but  sigh  and  weep.  Something  can  be  done. 
He  blasphemes  God,  who  utterly  despairs.  The  divis- 
ion into  towns,  or  small  connnunities,  as  in  our  New 
England  States,  though  it  in  some  measure  favors  the 
horizontal  division,  is  not  without  its  beneficial  eflects. 
It  serves  many  valuable  municipal  purposes;  and  by 
creating  a  large  number  of  small  offices,  and  bringing 
the  people  frequently  together  for  town  aflairs,  in  which 
almost  every  citizen  takes  part,  has  a  happy  ^fect  in  cul- 
tivating the  intelligence  and  independent  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  division  of  the  State  into  small  districts, 
for  the  choice  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  into 
larger,  for  the  choice  of  the  other,  and  giving  to  the 
members  of  the  separate  branches  a  difierent  term  of 
service  are  not  without  use,  and  in  some  of  the  States 
answer  an  important  purpose. 

But,  for  the  present,  our  main  reliance  must  be  on 
the  federal  government.  The  legislation,  which  oper- 
ates the  most  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes,  is  that  which  concerns  currency 
and  finance.  The  State  legislation  on  currency  and 
finance  is  determined  almost  solely  by  the  general  policy 
of  the  federal  government.  Abstract  the  laws  relative 
to  the  banking  and  credit  system,  together  with  the 
protective  policy,  and  not  much  legislation  would  be 
left,  specially  injurious  to  the  poorer  and  more  numer- 
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ous  classes.  The  paper  system,  which  has  proved  so 
ruinous  to  the  country,  will  not  long  survive  in  the 
States  its  abandonment  by  the  general  government. 
The  protective  policy,  which  taxes  the  southern  planter 
and  northen  laborer,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures,  depends  entirely  on  the 
federal  government,  which  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  it.  With  these  two  systems  will  fall  most  of 
the  measures,  bearing  with  oppressive  weight  on  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  The  laborer  will 
be  lightened  of  his  burdens ;  he  will  retain  in  his  own 
hands  a  larger  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor; 
and  gradually  emerge  from  his  unfriendly  condition  to 
one  in  which  he  will  have  more  independence,  and  con- 
sequently more  weight  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  and 
more  power  to  protect  himself  in  the  State.  In  the 
mean  time  improvements  will  continue  to  be  made  in 
the  science  of  legislation.  The  State  most  favorably 
circumstanced  will  take  the  lead.  Its  example  will  in- 
fluence other  States ;  and  gradually,  by  being  on  the 
alert,  by  availing  ourselves  of  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity, we  may  hope  the  State  governments  will  ultimate- 
ly come  to  be  constituted  as  wisely  for  their  internal 
purposes,  as  the  federal  government  now  is  for  its  sphere 
of  action. 

We  have  gone,  thus  elaborately,  into  this  subject  of 
constitutional  government,  because  it  is  important  in 
itself,  and  one  almost  generally  neglected  by  our  politi- 
cians ;  and,  also,  because  we  have  wished  to  give  our 
own  views,  which  have,  in  some  instances,  been  mis- 
apprehended by  our  political  friends,  more  fully,  and  at 
greater  length  than  we  have  heretofore  done.  From 
the  fact,  that  we  have  objected  to  an  unlimited  democ- 
racy, we  have  been  supposed  to  be  unfriendly  to  demo- 
cratic governments.  But  we  contend  earnestly  for  the 
popular  form  of  government ;  we  only  object  to  an 
unlimited  government,  whatever  its  form.  We  are 
in  favor  of  limiting  the  sovereign  power,  wherever 
that  power  be  lodged,*  that  is,  we  demand   consti- 
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TUTTONAL  oovERNif ENT ;  and  Constitutional  goverament  ) 
exists  for  us  as  a  mere  name,  unless  the)*e  be  in  the  organ" 
ization  of  society  a  power ^  which  can  effectv ally  preserve 
the  constitution^  whenever  the  government  is  disposed  to  | 
violate  it.  This  power  we  call  the  negative  or  veto" 
power  of  the  State.  The  constitution  of  this  power  we 
hold  to  be  the  main  problem  in  the  organization  of 
government ;  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
safeguard  for  the  liberty  of  minorities,  or  of  individuals^ 
without  it.  This  is  the  extent  of  our  anti-democracy. 
For  this  we  have  called  aloud ;  for  its  importance  seems 
to  us  hardly  suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
overlooked  by  the  majority  of  leading  politicians,  —  we 
were  about  to  say  of  all  jjarties.  But  we  will  not  say 
so.  The  Republican  party,  the  old  States'  Rights  parly 
of  '98,  are  beginning  to  see  its  importance  more  clearly 
than  heretofore ;  and  promise,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
read the  signs  of  the  times,  to  come  into  power  and 
place,  in  1844,  on  true  constitutional  ground.  The 
trafficing  politicians  and  '^spoilsmen,"  of  which  that 
party,  as  well  as  all  others,  has  its  share,  will  of  course 
reject  the  doctrines  we  have  set  forth,  as  they  ever  do 
all  doctrines,  which  go  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  admin- 
istration of  government.  All  this  portion  of  the  re- 
publican, or  any  other  party,  want,  is  the  power  to 
plunder  the  people,  to  reward  themselves  and  partisans 
for  their  ;?a^no/«c'  services.  But  we  trust  their  counsels 
will  not  prevail,  that  the  sound  portion  of  the  party 
will  for  once  count  for  something,  and  succeed  in  plac- 
ing the  government  on  the  constitutional  track.  If  so, 
the  doctrines  we  have  humbly  set  forth  will  come  into 
power,  and  with  them  the  country  will  be  saf<^;  and 
the  experiment  of  the  American  people  to  establish  a 
wise  and  just  government,  operating  always  naturally, 
and  without  violence,  in  favor  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  common  good,  will  not  prove  a  splendid  failure* 
At  any  rate,  if  this  very  imperfect  Essay  tend  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  to  turn  it  to  the  para- 
mount importance  of  constitutional  oovernmbnt,  ottr 
purpose  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Editor. 
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Art.  III. — The  Well-instructed  Scribe,  or  Reform  and 
Conservatism  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Installa" 
tion  of  Rev.  George  F.  Simtnons  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Ripley y  as  Pastor  and  Associate  Pastor  of  the  Union 
Congregational  Society,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Oct. 
27,  1841.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston: 
Benjamin  H.  Greene.    1841.    bvo.  pp.  19. 

We  do  not  introduce  this  Sermon  to  our  readers  in 
consequence  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  for  it  is  but  a  common- 
place performance ;  altogether  beneath  the  talents  and 
genius  of  its  author,  —  a  most  estimable  man,  and  a 
successful  preacher ; — but  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
something  on  the  very  important  and  deeply  interesting 
subject  it  broaches. 

The  man,  who  helps  us  to  detect  our  errors,  we 
always  hold  to  be  our  friend;  for  he  renders  us  an 
essential  service,  —  the  most  essential  that  one  man 
can  render  another.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  we  are 
not  a  little  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  sermon;  for 
we  had  no  conception  of  the  impotent  doctrine  we 
had  all  along  been  insisting  upon,  till  we  found  him 
reproducing  it.  We  cannot  reflect  on  our  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine,  here  drawn  out  at  length,  without  taking 
shame  to  ourselves,  confessing  our  sins,  and  promising 
an  endeavor  at  amendment. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sermon  is,  that  the  well 
instructed  scribe  is  one  who  retains  a  firm  hold  on  the 
nast,  while  exerting  himself  to  conquer  the  future; 
Tthat  reform  is  progress ;  and  that  the  true  reformer 
labors  ever  to  fulfil  the  old,  never  to  destroy  it.  This 
is  a  doctrine,  which  our  readers  know,  that  we  have 
insisted  on  from  the  first ;  it  is  a  doctrine  which  covers 
a  great  and  vital  truth  ;  but  as  we  have  often  brought 
it  out,  and  as  it  is  brought  out  in  this  sermon,  its  effect 
must  be  worse  than  that  of  falsehood  itself.  By  its  light 
Mr.  Clarke  proceeds  to  read  a  lecture  of  conservatism  to 
reformers,  and  of  radicalism  to  conservatives.  To  the 
first  he  says,  virtually,  though  not  consciously,  "my 
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good  friends,  you  are  too  hot ; "  to  the  second,  "  you  • 
are  too  cold.  Let  me  beseech  you,  therefore,  reform* 
era,  to  cool  off  a  little,  and  you,  conservatives,  to  warm 
up  a  little ;  and  then  we  may  all  come  peaceably  to- 
gether, in  a  state  of  most  perfect  and  blessed  luke- 
warmness." 

This  is  not  Mr.  Clarke's  language,  nor  does  it  express 
the  effect  he  aims  to  produce ;  but  the  effect  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  as  set  forth,  must  produce,  so  far  as  it 
produces  any  effect  at  all.  But  is  it  necessary  to  labor 
to  produce  lukewarmness  ?  Is  it  not  more  acceptable 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  to  be  either  too  cold 
or  too  hot,  than  it  is  to  be  neither  cold  nor  hot  ?  Noth- 
ing is,  or  can  be,  more  nauseating  than  to  be  lukewarm. 
Give  us,  we  say,  open,  energetic,  uncompromising  ene- 
mies, or  firm,  staunch  friends,  who  will  take  their  stand 
with  the  truth,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  live  with  it,  or  die 
with  it ;  and  not  your  half  and  half  men,  blowing  hot 
out  of  one  side  of  the  mouth,  and  cold  out  of  the  other ; 
neutralizing  always  their  own  exertions,  and  producing 
only  a  state  of  absolute  indifferency. 

Mr.  Clarke  must  pardon  the  strength  of  our  expres- 
sion. We  are  censuring  ourselves  more  than  we  are 
him ;  for  we  are  an  older  sinner,  and  with  less  excuse 
for  our  sins.  We,  like  him,  have  been  for  years  blow-^1 
ing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  though  unwit- 
tingly and  unintentionally ;  and  like  him  have  mistaken 
an  imbecile  eclecticism,  for  a  powerful  and  living  syn- 
thesis. We  are  both  wrong.  Reformers  unquestion»-^ 
biy  often  mistake  their  means,  and  fail  in  their  ends ; 
but  they  are  never  too  hot,  too  much  in  earnest.  The 
true  man,  he  who  feels  the  great  heart  of  humanity 
beat  under  his  left  breast,  is  always  terribly  in  earnest. 
He  speaks  out  from  a  soul  full  of  love,  as  if  life  and 
death  hung  on  the  issue,  burning  words,  which  fall  like 
coals  of  fire  on  the  naked  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  make 
him  shriek  out,  in  the  agonies  of  hell,  ^'  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?  "  He  can  make  no  compromise  with 
sin  and  iniquity,  whether  in  church  or  state,  in  the 
individual  or  in  society  ;  but,  armed  with  the  word  of 
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.  God,  and  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  pursues  them 
through  all  their  windings,  fearless  of  the  hosts  of  ene- 
emies  he  may  rouse  up,  the  blows  he  must  give  or  re- 
ceive ;  resolved  to  save  the  soul  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
There  is  his  work,  right  before  him  ;  and  he  can  eat 
not,  slumber  not,  pause  not,  till  he  has  done  it.  Wo  to 
the  anointed  preacher,  that  calls  out  from  the  height 
of  the  Christian  pulpit,  "  Stop,  my  good  friend,  you  are 
running  too  fast,  you  are  too  hot ;  cool  off  a  little,  let 

,  me  pray  you."  How  the  fiends  must  laugh  to  hear 
him! 

rMan  was  made  for  progress.     The  race,  nay,  the  en- 
tire universe  is  in  motion,  flowing  onward  with  all  its 
waves  of  worlds  and  beings,  as  the  current  of  a  mighty 
river,  and  will  flow  on  forever ;  for  it  flows  out  from 
the  inexhaustible  Infinite,  —  is  the  unremitted  effort  of 
the  infinite  God  to  realize  out  of  himself  his  own  Infi- 
Ipite  Ideal.     But  progress  is  effected  by  growth,  by  ac- 
cretion, assimilation,  not  by  abstraction  and  waste.    The 
race  advances  by  assimilating,  to  its  own  life  and  being, 
the  truths  which  God  successively  reveals  to  it ;  and 
that  which  its  own  generations,  by  constant  striving, 
(successively  discover  and  promulgate.     We,  of  to-day, 
are  enlarged  by  all  the  past  accumulations  of  the  race. 
Into  us  flows  all  that  has  been ;  and  which,  swollen  by 
our  contributions,  flows  on  through  us,  and  will  flow 
on,  ever  enlarging  by  new  contributions,  into  the  un- 
rtnown  ocean  of  eternity.     Here  is  the  significance  of 
the  doctrine  we  and  others  have  been  striving  after. 
'Here  is  wherefore  the  true  reformer  retains  ever  a  hold 
on  the  past,  while  he  labors  for  the  future.     He  retains 
the  past  because  it  has  flowed  into  him,  been  assimi- 
lated to  his  actual  life ;  because  he  is  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  presentiment  of  the  future,  and  can  no  more 
divest  himself  of  it,  than  he  can  divest  himself  of  him- 
Uelf. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  idle  to  war  against  the 

)t.     No  man  can  be  a  reformer  who  has  no  tradition. 

J  Divest  us  of  all  tradition,  of  all  that  we  have  derived  from 

I  the  past,  or  which  the  race  has  assimilated  of  past  labors, 
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as  the  body  assimilates  food,  and  we  were  mere  naked 
savages,  without  industry,  science,  or  art,  wandering  the 
earth  forlorn,  with  no  shelter  but  the  caves  or  the  in- 
clement skies,  and  no  means  of  subsistence  but  the 
scanty  pittance  doled  out,  with  a  grudging  hand,  by 
step-dame  Nature.  They  who  would  so  divest  us, 
so  cut  us  loose  from  all  tradition,  must  ever  be  as 
impotent  as  they  are  mistaken.  They  are  mere  false 
meteoric  lights,  that  rise  and  deceive  for  a  moment,  it 
may  be,  the  simple ;  but  instantly  melting  into  noth- 
ing, leaving  the  glorious  vault  brilliant  as  ever ;  stud- 
ded, as  of  old,  with  all  its  "  sapphire  flames,"  which 
shine  on  in  their  mysterious  beauty,  all  unconscious  of 
the  mimic  stars  that  collect  and  dissolve  at  infinite 
depths  below.  There  is.no  need  of  exhorting  the  re- 
former to  venerate  the  past.  If  he  really  be  a  reformer 
he  carries  all  the  past  in  his  soul ;  and  to  tell  him  that 
he  must  retain  it,  is  like  telling  the  child  that,  if  it  do 
not  retain  from  day  to  day  the  accessions  it  is  constant- 
ly receiving,  it  will  not  grow ! 

The  folly,  we  are  guilty  of  on  this  subject,  arises 
from  our  not  having  fixed  in  our  minds,  what  past  it  \ 
is  that  we  should  retain.  We  have  supposed  that  it 
must  needs  be  the  past  that  subsists  in  monuments, 
doctrines  recorded  in  books,  or  engraved  on  tablets, 
moral  precepts,  lessons  of  experience,  forms  of  faith  or 
practice  existing  out  of  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  assimilated  to  the  life  of  the 
race.  But  these,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  and  unassimi- 
lated,  forming  as  yet  no  integral  part  of  the  life  of  hu- 
manity, belong  to  the  Ideal  and  not  the  Actual,  and 
therefore  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past.  The  past  is! 
only  that  which  has  been  realized,  and  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  life  which  the  race  is  now  living.  This 
is  the  only  real  past.  This  is  what  we  term  tradition ; 
and  this  we  cannot  throw  ofi*,  if  we  would ;  for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  very  being  with  which  we  who  now  live 
were  born.  It  constitutes  our  past  progress,  the  growth 
to  which  we  have  already  attained ;  and  is  the  point  of 
departure   for    new  progress,  for  further  and  nobler 
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1  growth.  So  much  is  gained,  and  can  never  be  lost. 
vie  need,  then,  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  re- 
taining it ;  but  turn  our  whole  attention,  and  exert  all 
our  zeal  and  energy  in  behalf  of  new  acquisitions. 

The  mistake  of  preachers,  and  even  philosophers,  is 
in  overlooking  the  true  principle  of  progress,  and  in 
supposing  that  it  consists  only  in  the  accumulation  of 
monuments.  Moses  and  the  prophets,  it  is  thought, 
live  for  us  only  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  only  in  the  New ;  Grecian  art  and  philosophy 
and  Roman  jurisprudence,  only  in  the  few  fragments 
which  all-devouring  Time  has  spared.  Poets,  prophets, 
philosophers,  who  sung,  inspired,  taught,  lived,  toiled, 
suffered,  and  died,  of  whom  there  are  no  external  mon- 
uments remaining,  are  to  us  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
But  this  is  false.  As  the  warm  life-blood,  that  flowed 
in  the  veins  of  Adam  in  the  gardep,  still  circulates  in 
ours,  so  lives  in  us  the  life  of  all  who  have  gone  before 
us.  Not  alone  in  Old  Testament  or  New,  not  in  the 
Fathers,  nor  in  ecclesiastical  historians,  live  Moses,  and 
David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Jesus,  and  Paul,  and  James,  and 
John,  but  in  that  new  life  they  have  given  to  the  world, 
into  which,  through  them,  the  race  has  been  initiated  ; 
and  which  we  should  live,  and  could  not  but  live,  were 
all  exterior  monuments  of  them  destroyed.  In  order  to 
slay  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  you  must  annihilate  the 
race.  Their  moral  life  circulates  in  the  soul  of  him 
who  attempts  to  revile  them ;  and  gives  force  to  his 
attacks  on  their  pretended  re{Mresentatives.  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  Socrates,  Plato,  speak  in  your  pettiest  village 
politician,  and  debate  through  your  least  significant 
disputant  in  your  least  significant  lyceum. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  a  progress  of  Man, 
as  well  as  of  men ;  and  that  this  progress  consists,  not 
merely  nor  chiefly  in  external  monuments,  whether  in- 
dustrial, scientific,  or  artistical,  but  in  the  enlargement, 
the  actual  growth  of  human  nature  itself.  We  say 
growth,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  creation  of  new 
faculties,  or  now  elements  of  our  being,  but  an  enlarge- 
ment of  those  with  which  man  was  originally  consti- 
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tnted.  These  original  elements  are  perpetually  growing, 
and  in  their  growth  consists  the  progress  of  the  race.  \ 
Man  to-day  is  a  larger  being,  has  more  being,  if  one  ^ 
may  so  speak,  than  he  had  three  thousand  years  ago. 
He  can  do  unaided,  to-day,  what  formerly  surpassed 
the  combined  powers  of  the  race.  In  the  age  of  Mo- 
ses no  man,  without  a  special  revelation  from  God  him- 
self, could  rise  to  the  conception  of  one  pure  and  spir- 
itual Divinity.  And  no  community  could  then  take  in 
the  Idea,  though  God,  through  Moses,  proclaimed  it. 
Now  we  need  no  supernatural  assistance  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  conception  of  one  God.  We  read  his 
being  and  unity  in  all  nature,  in  our  souls,  in  all  the 
events  of  history.  When  Jesus  came,  no  man  was 
equal  to  the  great  conception  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  race.  It  required  a  positive  revelation  from  God 
to  place  the  doctrine  in  the  world ;  and  though  so 
placed,  the  Apostles  themselves  very  imperfectly  com- 
prehended it ;  none  of  our  sectarians  even  now  com- 
prehend it ;  yet  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  race 
see  it,  as  it  were  naturally,  and  embrace  it  as  a  truth 
self-evident.  All  that  theologians  to-day  call  natural 
religion,  which  they  distingush  from  revealed  religion, 
and  suppose  man  by  nature  may  attain  mito,  surpassed 
the  natural  powers  of  the  race  in  its  infancy,  and  needed 
to  be  revealed  specially  from  heaven.  We  find  no  such 
natural  religion  among  the  savages  of  antiquity,  nor 
among  the  New  Zealanders  of  to-day.  Now  it  is  natu- 
ral religion  with  the  more  advanced  Christian  nations, 
because  by  the  aid  of  Providence,  always  acting  the  part 
of  an  educator,  their  natural  powers  have  become  equal 
to  it.  Natural  religion  is  always  that  amount  of  re- 
vealed religion,  which  the  race  has  assimilated,  and  for 
which  no  positive  divine  authority  is  any  longer  need- 
ed. 

The  school-boy  of  to-day,  it  is  often  said,  knows  more 
than  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  in  advance  of 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  not  because  he  can  in  a  few 
months  learn  all  that  Plato  could  teach,  or  the  great  and 
wise  of  the  race  have  since  been  able  to  teach ;  but 
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because  there  circulates  within  him  a  life,  far  above  the 
highest  life  of  which  Plato  dreamed.  The  child  bom 
of  civilized  parents,  carried  at  the  most  tender  age,  and 
left  in  the  cabin  of  the  savage,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  grow  up  with  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  his  sav- 
age associates.  He  will  adopt  but  refine  their  man- 
ners. He  will  have  thoughts  surpassing  their  compre- 
hension, dreams  which  visit  not  them.  They  will 
marvel  at  his  words  and  deeds,  and  bov;^  to  him  as  their 
chief.  Catch,  on  the  other  hand,  young  as  you  please, 
the  savage  infant,  and  bring  him  into  the  bosom  of  your 
civilized  life,  and  surround  him  with  all  that  is  most 
advanced  in  your  social  state,  he  will,  in  spite  of  all  your 
efforts  grow  up  with  an  untamed  soul ;  the  wild  Manitou 
will  speak  to  his  heart,  and  he  will  pine  for  his  native  for- 
est, and  the  wandering  life  of  his  forefathers.  Our  mis- 
sionaries repeat  to  us  ever  the  exceeding  difficulty  they 
find  in  making  the  children  of  the  heathen  comprehend 
the  most  familiar  conceptions  of  Christian  civilization ; 
not  dreaming  that  ages  of  growth  are  needed  to  bring 
the  heathen  races  up  to  the  level  of  the  advanced  life  of 
Christendom. 

Proofs  of  this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  families. 
Nature  has  her  aristocracy,  and  the  more  advanced  ra- 
ces are  always  the  ruling  races.  Family  pride,  nobility 
founded  on  birth,  is  not  altogether  without  reason  in 
fact  and  experience.  It  is  not  absurd  to  ask  of  one, 
Who  was  his  father  ?  What  was  his  mother  ?  Find  a 
man  really  distinguished,  and  you  may  be  sure  he 
comes  of  an  improved  stock  ;  that  he  has,  as  we  say, 
good  blood  running  in  his  veins.  A  man  who  has  no 
ancestors  is  nobody.  Patricians  and  plebeians  inter- 
marry, before  they  become  equal  in  the  state. 

This  comes  not  from  the  fact,  that  God  did  not  make 
all  men  of  one  blood,  but  from  the  fact,  that  your  patri- 
cian stock,  your  real  nobility,  have  had,  for  ages,  supe- 
rior means  of  culture ;  and  their  children  inherit  the 
growth  thus  effected.  It  takes  many  generations  to 
wash  out  the  churl's  blood.  The  Jiovus  homo  betrays 
himself  at  a  glance.     The  doctrine  of  hereditary  de- 
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scent,  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
race,  than  we  democrats  admit.  Nay,  we  all  feel  it ;  we 
all  are  proud  of  our  ancestry,  if  they  were  at  all  distin- 
guished. We  inherit  the  features,  the  diseases,  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  our  parents.  The  child 
of  truly  noble  parents,  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the 
churl,  will  be  no  churl.  How  many  tales  and  roman- 
ces have  been  foimded  on  this  fact.  They  are  not 
mere  fictions ;  they  must  contain  a  vein  of  truth,  or 
the  race  would  not,  could  not,  relish  them  as  it  does. 

We  repeat  it,  this  comes  not  from  the  fact,  that  God 
made  originally  men  of  different  bloods ;  for  he  made 
all  of  one  and  the  same  blood.  But  some  families  and 
nations,  being  more  favorably  situated  for  improvement 
than  others,  have  obtained  the  lead ;  and  retained  it, 
unless  corrupted  and  exhausted  by  vice  and  luxury.  By 
continued,  superior  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
culture,  they  have  improved,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
blood.  They  have  become  really  superior;  and  their 
children  are  born  with  more  enlarged  capacities  than 
the  children  of  those  whose  ancestors,  for  countless 
ages,  have  had  no  advantages  of  education.  When,  by 
a  fixed  regimen  of  the  state,  you  separate  these  fami- 
lies from  the  community  at  large,  the  fact  becomes 
striking,  and  productive  of  the  greatest  evils.  But  in 
a  society  like  ours,  where  wesJth  makes  up  for  the 
want  of  birth,  there  is  a  general  intermixture,  which 
produces  comparative  equality,  and  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  all.  There  are,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetu- 
al whirl  of  our  society,  of  its  ups  and  downs,  few  fam- 
ilies with  us  that  cannot  boast  as  good  blood,  in  some 
of  its  branches,  as  flows  in  the  veins  of  our  proudest 
aristocrats.  Democracy,  therefore,  needs  not  shriek  at 
our  doctrine.  Nay,  it  may  accept  it ;  for  it  shows 
strongly  the  necessity  of  laboring  for  the  universal  cul- 
ture of  the  race,  and  keeps  alive  its  hopes,  by  making 
it  appear,  that  the  progress  effected  in  one  generation, 
is  so  much  capital  in  advance  for  the  succeeding. 

Unquestionably  all  men  are  born  with  the  same  na- 
ture, but  with  that  nature  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
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opment  or  growth.  A  Leibnitz  has  nothing  of  which 
the  New  Zealander  has  not  the  germs ;  but  between 
the  New  Zealander  and  Leibnitz  there  intervene  a  hun- 
dred centuries  of  growth.  Leibnitz  thinks  without 
effort,  and  assumes  as  self-evident  axioms,  what  surpasses 
the  utmost  conception  of  the  New  Zealander;  and 
would,  were  the  New  Zealander  educated  from  his  earli- 
est infancy  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  social  state.  Yet 
the  New  Zealander  may  one  day  be  to  a  Leibnitz,  what 
a  Leibnitz  now  is  to  him. 

With  this  view  of  progress,  that  it  consists,  not  in 
the  accumulation  of  exterior  monuments  only,  but  in 
the  moral  assimilation  of  truth,  in  the  continued  growth 
of  our  being,  and  enlargement  of  our  actual  life,  there 
is  no  danger  that  the  past  will  be  unduly  depressed, 
that  it  will  be  forgotten,  or  that  men  will  cut  themselves 
loose  from  tradition.     The  thing,  we  repeat  over  and 

iover,  again,  is  impossible ;  for  we  are  the  past,  as  well 
as  the  presentiment  of  the  future.  We  are  the  synthe- 
sis of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  is  to  come ;  and 
while  the  humanity  that  was,  the  humanity  that  is, 
and  the  humanity  that  is  to  be,  all  beat  in  our  hearts, 
circulate  in  our  veins,  think  in  our  thoughts,  and  love 
in  our  love,  we  should  give  ourselves  no  further  con- 
cern with  the  monuments  of  the  past,  than  is  necessary 
to  decipher  its  lessons,  so  far  as  they  can  instruct  and 

(jvarm  us  for  new  efforts  to  advance  the  race.  What 
we  want,  then,  is  not,  as  we  have  heretofore  carelessly 
contended, — though  the  doctrine  we  have  now  ad- 
vanced has  been  for  years  our  faith,  —  and  as  Mr. 
Clarke  contends,  a  moulding  of  Conservatism  and  Re- 
form into  a  sort  of  systematic  eclecticism,  compelling 
its  disciples  to  keep  perpetually  turning  from  the  past 
to  the  future,  and  from  the  future  to  the  past,  in  end- 
less gyration,  and  therefore  making  no  progress  ;  but  a 
real  synthesis.  Mere  electicism,  taken  strictly,  is  impo- 
tent. So  far  as  it  is  at  all  influential,  it  is  mischievous, 
by  withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  Ideal,  damping 
the  ardor  of  hope,  quenching  philanthropic  zeal,  and 
rernlering  us  indifferent  and  imbecile.     Alas,  we  have 
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felt  this.  We  have  labored  long  and  hard;  no  man 
more  zealonsly,  and  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  effect. 
The  world  has  felt  that  we  contradicted  in  one 
breath  what  we  had  asserted  in  another.  We  felt  that 
this  was  unjust,  for  we  knew  that  we  were  consistent. 
We  knew  we  were  right,  so  far  as  concerned  our  own 
thought ;  and  marvelled,  that  with  tolerable  powers  of 
expression,  we  could  never  make  the  public  perceive 
the  precise  position  we  chose  to  occupy.  The  amalga-H 
mation  of  conservatism  and  reform,  as  existing  in  our 
own  mind,  was  well  enough  ;  but  no  form  of  expres- 
sion we  could  devise  would  enable  us,  when  we  under- 
took to  speak  to  others,  to  escape  apparent  contradic- 
tion. The  moment  that  we  had  awakened  them  to 
efforts  for  progress,  we  struck  them  all  aback,  by  telling 
them  that  they  must  not  run  away  from  the  past.  Our 
progress  doctrines  offended  conservatives,  and  our  con- 
servative doctrines  offended  reformers;  and  we  re- 
ceived little  except,  as  we  deserved  perhaps,  the  exe-, 
crations  of  both.  We  trust  that  we  have  shown  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  public, 
but  in  ourselves ;  in  a  certain  confusion  in  our  own 
mind.  The  public  must  judge  whether  that  confusion 
is  still  there  or  not.  We  have  felt  that  the  past  was 
venerable,  and  should  be  retained,  and  that  there  should 
still  be  efforts  to  conquer  the  future.  But,  in  stating 
this,  we  so  stated  it  that  our  readers,  and  especially 
those  who  listened  to  our  public  discourses,  could  not 
see  how  the  past  could  be  retained  and  venerated, 
while  by  our  efforts  to  conquer  the  future,  we  were  run- 
ning away  from  it  as  fast  as  we  could.  This  came 
from  mistaking  eclecticism  for  synthesis,  a  system  com- 
posed of  shreds  for  an  entire  new  garment,  woven  with- 
out seam  from  top  to  bottom.  Eclecticism  wants  lifeT^ 
power  to  quicken  men's  souls,  to  make  their  hearts 
beat,  pulses  throb,  and  prompt  bold  and  energetic  and 
continued  efforts  for  humanity  ;  but  a  synthesis,  which 
binds  the  past  and  the  future  into  a  living  unity,  obvi- 
ates the  difficulty,  and  gives  us  an  effective  system^ 
By  our  doctrine  we  retain  the  past,  because  we  live  it ; 
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live  what  has  been,  as  well  as  fore-feel  what  is  to  be. 
Here  is  a  genuine  synthesis.     Not  a  speculative  synthe- 
sis, existing  only  in  a  system,  only  in  the  abstract ;  but 
in  actual  life,  —  in  the  actual  life  of  the  race,  and  in 
that  of  the  individual.     Every  man,  in  his  degree,  is 
this  living  synthesis ;  and,  therefore,  every  man,  in  his 
own  way,  struggles  for  progress.     There  is,  then,  no 
real  foundation  for  this  distinction,  harped  upon  so  much, 
between  conservatives  and  reformers.  In  our  civilization, 
the  question  at  issue  is  never.  Shall  there,  or  shall  there 
not,  be  progress  I  but,  simply.  What  is,  or  what  is  not 
progress  ?     Every  man  has  an  Ideal,  and  admits  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  labor  for  the  perfectibility  of  man  and 
men,  and  only  asks  you  to  show  that  what  you  propose 
will  tend  to  realize  that  perfectibility.     They  in  whom 
the  past  is  most  living,  and  the  future  most  present,  are 
they  who  can  best  tell  what  is  or  what  is  not  most  fa- 
vorable to  progress. 
'      There  is  no  foundation  for  the  distinction  that  is 
made  between  the  movement  party  and  the  stationary 
party,  when  one  looks  a  little  below  the  surface.     Men 
are  not  so  radically  different  in  their  tendencies,  as  this 
distinction  supposes.     All  men  aspire,  some  with  more 
energy  than  others,  but  all  in  a  degree.     They  differ, 
not  in  their  tendencies,  but  in  their  judgments,  and 
viheir  faith.     One  believes  in  more  progress  than  anoth- 
er ;  and  one  believes  that  that  is  progress,  which  anoth- 
er regards  as  a  retrogression.     At  bottom  all  men  are 
the  same,  else  what  means  the  great  doctrine  of  frater- 
nity ?     These  distinctions  we  make,  convenient  and 
true  enough  under  a  certain  point  of  view,  are  after  all 
mischievous,  and  sunder  men  instead  of  bringing  them 
together,  —  make  men  feel  to  each  other  as  strangers, 
not  as  brothers.     The  less  we  insist  on  them  the  bet- 
ter.    Are  we  not  all  of  one  family  ?     Hath  not  one 
God  made  us  ?     Are  we  not  bound  up  together  in  one 
common  lot  ? 

Nor  is  there  ever  a  class  of  men  who  really  deserve 
^  the  name  of  destructives.     The  human  race  goes  for- 
ward by  a  series  of  transformations.     All  things  change 
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their  forms.  Nothing  is  stable  but  truth  itself,  but  God ; 
and  of  tnith,  of  God,  our  views  undergo,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  a  ceaseless  metamorphosis.  Old  forms  must 
be  modified  to  new  conceptions ;  the  garments  of  child- 
hood must  be  thrown  aside  as  we  approach  manhood^ 
and  others  fitting  our  new  size  must  be  obtained.  The  ' 
modification  of  old  forms  of  society,  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, is  after  all  by  no  means  a  destruction,  any  more 
than  the  pruning  of  a  fruit  tree,  to  improve  its  beauty 
and  advance  its  growth,  is  a  destruction.  Jesus  an^,  j> 
his  Apostles  were  not  destructives ;  and  yet  they  de- 
stroyed the  old  forms  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions. 
They  were  not  destructives,  for  there  came  forth  from 
their  labors  new  dogmas,  a  new  temple,  a  new  worship, 
a  new  and  a  higher  life  for  the  world.  In  no  country, 
in  no  age  of  the  world,  have  the  men  called  destruc- 
tives deserved  the  name.  These  men,  at  all  epochs, 
demand  a  reform,  a  progress  of  man,  of  men,  or  of  in- 
stitutions. They  are  men  who  have  an  Ideal  they 
would  realize.  They  are  believers  in  perfectibility; 
and,  therefore,  in  some  sense  religious.  The  much 
decried  French  philosophers,  of  the  last  century, 
belong  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  believers.  They 
were  not  irreligious,  nor  merely  destructive  in  their  aims, 
nor  in  their  tendencies.  They  were  not  skeptics,  as 
we  sometimes  foolishly  imagine,  but  men  of  strong 
faith,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  and  faith,  however 
^small  the  quantity,  when  once  at  work  in  a  man's  soul, 
redeems  him  from  sin,  and  brings  him  into  harmony 
witli  God.  But  these  men,  ^t  is  said,  were  atheists, 
they  denied  God  and  Christ,  and  reviled  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  All  a  mistake.  Just  as  if  a  man  who  has 
faith  and  love  enough  to  do  valiant  battle  for  humani- 
ty, could  possibly  want  faith  in  God,  or  be  a  denier  of 
Christ,  or  a  reviler  of  the  Bible !  Voltaire,  Condorcet, 
Helvetius,  and  Rousseau,  are  of  the  same  fraternity 
with  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Zuingle,  and  Knox,  And 
they  labored  in  the  same  cause  with  them,  and,  for  all 
that  appears,  with  motives  as  pure,  and  as  Christian. 
No  doubt  they  said  many  foolish  things,  many  absurd 
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things,  which  no  wise  or  good  man  will  repeat ;  but 
from  their  labors,  and  that  of  their  age,  the  Christian 
Ideal  has  come  forth  enlarged.     A  grand,  a  Christian 
idea,  eminently  so,  has  been  brought  out,  and  placed 
in  the  common  faith  of  mankind  by  these  same  philo- 
sophers, whom  we  and  others  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  call  infidels,  atheists,  and  destructives  ;  —  the  grand 
and  brilliant  idea  of  the  perfectibihty  of  the  race. 
This  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  may   be 
found  in  the  monuments  we  have  remaining  of  him ; 
but  it  was  not  embraced  by  the  Church.     The  Church 
had  embraced  only  the  Ideal  or  the  perfectibility  of 
individuals.     The  philosophers  did  not  war  against  the 
Church  because  it  labored  to  perfect  men,  but  because 
it  refused  to  labor  to  perfect  man  and  society.     The 
Church  was  right  in  what  it  asserted,  but  wrong  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  philosophers  attacked  it. 
They  were  right  in  their  attacks.     They  destroyed 
nothing.     The  Idea  embraced  by  the  Church  is  as  firm 
as  ever ;  but  they  have  added  to  it  another  Idea,  even 
broader  and  more  powerful,  which  the  Church  may 
embrace  if  she  will ;  and  if  she  will  not,  she  will  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  retain  her  hold  on  the  race. 
The  two  Ideas  are  perfectly  compatible  ;  and  now  we 
•can  see  that  the  adherents  of  the  one  have  no  occasion 
to  make  war  on  the  defenders  of  the  other.     Tell  us 
not,  then,  that  these  men,  who  have  enlarged  our  Ideal, 
given  a  positive  dogma  to  the  faith,  a  second  table  to, 
the  law  of  the  race,  were  mere  destructives.     They  did 
their  work,  as  most  men  do,  imperfectly,  with  a  due 
mixture  of  human  passicJVi  and  weakness,  but  they  did 
it,  as  time  and  circumstance  permitted;  and  it  were 
more  fitting  for  us  to  make  sure  of  our  own  faith  than 
"to   be  questioning  theirs.     They  have  labored  to  ad- 
vance the  religion  of  the  race,  and  why  shall  we  under- 
take to  separate  them  from  the  great  brotherhood  of 
religious  men  ?     The  professed  believers  in  Christ  must 
%o  and  study  yet  longer  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
dogma  of  equality,  if  they  find  it  difficult  to  embrace 
them  as  brothers. 
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What  these  French  philosophers  say  of  Jesus,  of  Paul, 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Fathers,  is  all  very  foolish,  very 
absurd,  and  very  saddening  withal ;  and  cannot  fail  to 
make  us  regret  that  men  cannot  be  found  to  advocate 
truth  without  a  mischievous  admixture  of  error.  But 
we  can  see  the  error  of  these  philosophers,  their  folly 
and  absurdity,  and  therefore  need  not  to  imitate  them. 
We  are  under  no  necessity  of  denying  what  they  de- 
nied, nor  of  reviling  what  they  reviled.  We  can  do, 
what  they  could  not,  separate  their  truth  from  their 
error.  Both  they  and  the  Church,  in  their  respective 
denials,  were  pitiable  enough ;  but  both  were  grand, 
kindling,  and  Christian,  in  their  positive  faith,  in  what 
they  asserted  and  really  sought  to  establish.  Mole^yed 
sectarianism  will,  no  doubt,  shriek  with  horror  at  these 
remarks ;  but  her  shrieks  have  no  great  power  to  touch 
a  wise  man's  heart,  who  will  rarely  think  her  end  un- 
timely should  she  even  shriek  herself  to  death.  She 
would  no  doubt  take  it  very  unkindly  in  our  heavenly 
Father,  should  he  suffer  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  and  Dide-  I 
rot,  to  escape  being  damned ;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  persuade  ourselves  that  of  all  his  numerous  off- 
spring, God  loves  none  but  a  few  Presbyterisms,  Bap- 
tists, and  Methodists.  What  mighty  thing  have  they 
done,  or  are  they  doing,  for  religion  or  morals,  that 
they  should  rise  up  and  arrogate  a  monopoly  of  heav-  . 
en's  favors?  They  are,  doubtless,  passable  people 
enough,  as  the  world  goes,  and  we  shall  he  happy  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  them  in  a  fairer  and  bet- 
ter world  than  this;  where,  we  trust,  we  shall  find 
their  views  somewhat  enlarged,  their  tempers  sweeten- 
ed, and  their  charity  not  diminished.  •  Equally  happy 
shall  we  be  to  meet  in  company  with  Calvin  and 
Edwards,  and  Gill,  and  Wedey,  Voltaire,  Turgot, 
d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  d'Holbach.  Sure 
heaven  is  large  enough  to  contain  these  as  well  as  those  ; 
and  God's  love  is  broad  enough  to  cover  them,  and  rich 
enough  to  bless  them.  It  is  time  to  leave  off  this  non- 
sense about  infidels  and  destructives,  and  to  remember 
that  all  men  are  brethren.     No  man  is  an  infidel  who 
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believes  a  greater  good  can  be  obtained  for  the  hu- 
man race,  and  who  exerts  himself  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  strength  and  of  his  light  to  obtain  it. 
We  heartily  repent  us  of  the  charge  of  Infidelity,  which 
we  have  so  often  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, against  greater  and  better  men  than  ourselves.  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but,  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
with  him,  whether  he  embrace  our  creed  or  not.  Thank 
God !  we  are  not  the  wielders  of  his  judgments,  nor 
the  distributers  of  his  bounty.  If  we  were  so,  alas,  for 
our  brethren ! 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  among  those  who  believe  all 
opinions  alike  good ;  and  that  every  man  does  all  he 
can,  or  all  he  ought,  for  the  progress  of  man  and  of  men. 
We  deny  utterly  all  such  radical  diflference  among  men 
in  regard  to  religion  and  infidelity,  or  reform  and  con- 
servatism, as  is  commonly  contended  for ;  but  we  re- 
cognise a  wide  difference  among  men  in  the  justness 
or  sagacity  of  their  practical  views,  and  in  the  energy 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  labor  ifor  human  perfecti- 
bility. Some  mistake  entirely  the  means  of  realizing 
a  greater  good  for  the  race ;  and  others  neglect  almost 
entirely  to  use  the  means  they  do  not  mistake.  Men 
are  fallible  in  their  judgments,  and  they  come  short  in 
their  actions.  They  err  and  they  sin ;  and  hence  the 
slow  progress  of  individuals,  and  of  the  race.  History 
records  man's  weakness  not  less  than  his  grandeur ;  his 
crimes,  sins,  misdeeds,  as  well  as  his  virtues.  Over  her 
scroll  we  must  blush  and  weep,  as  well  as  tremble  and 
hope.  There  is  darkness  no  less  than  light  in  our  past 
doings.  And  men  now,  in  seeking  to  do  what  they 
believe  to  be  right,  often  war  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  race.  Ever  does  Satan  delude  them,  by  coming 
to  them  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  And  not 
this  alone.  Indolence,  like  an  incubus,  rests  upon  thou- 
sands to  whom  God  has  given  intellect  and  means,  and 
paralyzes  their  souls;  selfishness  and  sensuality  drive 
thousands  and  thousands  of  others  in  a  direction,  their 
better  feelings  and  soberer  judgments  assure  them  is 
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false  and  wicked.     We  believe  neither  in  the  infellibil-  ' 
ity,  nor  the  sinlessness  of  the  race.     We  believe  only 
in  its  capacity  for  progress,  in  its  perfectibility  ;  not  in 
its  perfection,  nor  power  to  become  perfect,  but  merely 
to  approach  perfection.  Jj 

Errors  are  peculiar  to  no  one  class  of  men.  They 
who  are  called  reformers  and  they  who  are  called  con- 
servatives err,  not  because  they  advocate  or  oppose  pro- 
gress, but  in  their  adoption  and  application  of  means  to 
obtain  the  end  common  to  them  all.  They  are  all 
brethren  ;  their  faces  are  really  all  the  same  way  ;  but 
they  all,  in  no  small  degree,  mistake  the  most  effectual 
means  of  setting  humanity  forward.  Our  transcen- 
dental theologians,  saving  so  far  as  they  are  animated 
by  an  intenser  zeal,  than  their  opponents,  are  no  more 
the  party  of  the  future,  no  more  reformers  than  the 
others.  They  err  by  mistaking,  in  no  small  degree, 
both  the  end  and  the  means.  Their  merit  consists  in 
their  assertion  of  the  inspiration  of  all  men,  and  there- 
by declaring  all  men  to  stand  in  intimate  relation  with 
their  Maker.  This  is  a  great  and  glorious  truth ;  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  Their  opponents,  in  rejecting 
this  truth,  are  wrong,  and  mischievous  in  their  influ- 
ence. But  these  opponents  contend  for  another  truth  - 
equally  great,  and  equally  if  not  more  essential, — the    I 

SPECIAL    INSPIRATION   OF  INDIVIDDAL    MESSCNGBBS,  aS    tho 

providential  agents  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  _    j 

The  tendency  of  the  transcendental  theologians  is3 
to  overlook  the  agency  of  these  special  messengers, 
these  providential  men  ;  and  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of 
the  inspiration  common  to  all  men.  Hence  Bibles  and 
Messiahs  to  them  are  but  natural  occurrences,  and  enti- 
tled to  no  special  reverence  or  authority.  Through  the 
aid  of  Bibles  and  Messiahs  they  have  grown  so  large, 
that  they  fancy  Bibles  and  Messiahs  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary ;  nay,  that  they  were  never  necessary.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  tendency.  Undoubtedly  all 
men  stand  in  intimate  relation  with  their  Maker;  un- 
doubtedly all  men  are  inspired,  for  all  men  love  ;  un- 
doubtedly many  of  the  great  essential  elements  of  relig- 
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ious  faith  have  been  so  far  assimilated  to  the  life  of 
humanity,  as  to  be  now  natural  religion ;  and,  there- 
fore no  longer  needing,  with  the  more  advanced  nations 
of  the  earth,  a  positive  supernatural  revelation  either  to 
assert  them,  or  to  confirm  their  authority ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  mainly  through  the  agency  of  specially  inspir- 
ed, and  extraordinarily  endowed  individuals,  that  the 
race  is  itself  improved ;  and  through  Bibles,  prophets, 
Messiahs,  revelators,  that  it  has  attained  its  present 
growth.  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  transcendental  the- 
ology teaches.  He  is  near  us,  not  merely  in  the  fixed 
and  uniform  laws  of  natiure,  but  with  us  in  his  provi- 
dence, taking  free  and  voluntary  care  of  us,  and  tem- 
pering all  events  to  our  strength  and  condition.  God 
is  not  a  resistless  fate,  an  iron  necessity,  inaccessible  to 
human  prayer,  which  no  tears,  no  entreaties,  no  con- 
trition C8m  move  ;  but  a  kind  and  merciful  Father,  who 
hears  when  his  children  cry,  and  is  ready,  able,  and 
willing,  to  supply  all  their  wants.  True,  we  see  him 
not,  know  him  not,  save  in  his  manifestations,  save  in 
the  eflfects  he  produces,  and  so  far  as  he  enters,  by  his 
power  and  love,  into  his  creatures.  But  this  we  know, 
that  we  have  never  sought  help  of  him  in  vain ;  and 
have  never  gone  to  him  with  a  broken  and  contrite 
^spirit  without  finding  relief.  We  see  a  special  as  well 
as  a  general  providence  in  the  history  of  individuals, 
and  of  the  race.  All  is  not  the  result  of  natural  ten- 
dencies. Moses,  no  doubt,  embodies  in  himself  all  the 
tendencies  of  hb  people,  but  how  much  more !  These 
tendencies  did  not  produce  him  and  his  legislation ;  for 
ages  on  ages  were  requisite  for  his  people  to  come  up 
to  his  level,  to  reach  the  point  where  his  legislation 
must  cease  to  be  an  Ideal  for  humanity.  The  absurd- 
est  of  all  theories  is  that,  which  would  make  Moses  the 
natural  production  of  his  age  and  people ;  and  that 
people,  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  him;  so 
sunk  in  ignorance  as,  the  moment  his  presence  was 
withdrawn,  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  calf  of  gold ! 

We  have  indeed  no  sympathy  with  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness,  none  with  the  doctrine  that  teaches  God  had 
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disinherited  all  nations,  but  the  Jewish ;  and  we  may 
add,  just  as  little  with  the  modem  doctrine,  that, 

"  Out  from  the  heart  of  Nature  roll'd 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  Litanies  of  nations  came. 
Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below,  ^ 
The  canticles  of  love  and  wo." 

This  is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause.  These 
litanies  came  not  from  the  **  burning  core  below ; "  but 
they  came  from  God,  and  kindled  that  "  burning  core." 
They  originated  not  in  the  human  heart,  sprung  not 
from  the  effort  of  the  soul  to  utter  or  to  satisfy  its  own 
inherent  wants ;  but  they  came  from  abroad,  to  create 
in  the  soul  a  deep  want  for  God,  and  to  make  the  heart 
and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  God.  Tell  us  not  that 
nature  has  produced  the  Bible.  Man  has  not  degener- 
ated ;  he  lives  in  as  close  communion  with  nature  as 
ever,  —  has  the  same  senses,  the  same  soul,  the  same 
'^  burning  core,"  and  yet  out  from  his  heart  no  Bible 
rolls  its  "  burdens." 

Christianity  is  no  natural  production.  It  had,  no 
doubt,  its  reason  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  born ;  it 
was,  no  doubt,  that  to  which  all  preceding  progress 
pointed,  which  all  the  previous  tendencies  of  the  race 
demanded  as  their  fulfilment ;  but  if  it  was  the  mere 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  why  appeared  it  not  jfirst 
where  that  development  was  most  manifest?  Why 
was  not  its  first  appearance  in  Athens,  Rome,  or  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  Temples,  the  Mysteries,  or  the 
Schools ;  instead  of  a  by-corner  of  the  world,  in  an 
obscure  hamlet,  and  in  the  person  of  an  obscure  peas- 
ant, followed  by  humble  fishermen,  and  despised  publi- 
cans ?  Had  the  tendencies  of  the  age  reached  furthest, 
become  most  manifest,  the  development  of  the  race 
most  advanced  with  the  fishermen  and  boatmen  on 
the  Lake  of  Genesereth  ?  Undoubtedly  Christianity  was 
the  last  word  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophies ;  a 
word  for  the  utterance  of  which  all  previous  providen- 
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ces  had  been  preparing  the  way ;  but  a  word  none  but 
God  could  utter  ;  and  not  till  he  had  uttered  it  in  thun- 
der tones  from  his  dwelling  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
well-beloved  Son  had  echoed  it  from  the  cross  and  the 
tomb,  could  the  nations  hear  it,  and  leap  at  the  sound. 

/  For  ourselves,  we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  ex- 
plain the  past  history  of  the  rice  on  the  theory  of  nat- 
ural development,  or  even  on  that  of  the  supernatural 
inspiration,  which  we  believe  to  be  common  to  all  men. 
That  history  is  all  bristling  with  prodigies,  which  are 
inexplicable  to  us,  save  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  con- 
stant intervention,  in  a  special  manner,  of  our  ever- 
watchful  Father.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  prophets, 
and  messengers,  and  Messiahs,  specially  and  supematu- 
rally  endowed  by  God's  spirit,  coming  when  they  should 
come,  that  the  race  is  initiated  into  higher  and  higher 

^  degrees  of  moral  and  social  life.  It  is  our  profound 
oelief  in  this  agency,  that  sustains  us  in  the  darkest 
days,  and  enables  us  to  hope  in  the  midst  of  despair. 
It  is  because  there  is  a  God,  a  great  and  good  God,  who 
never  deserts  his  child,  humanity,  but  is  always  near 
and  able  to  succor,  that  we  look  forward  to  a  higher 
moral  and  social  state  ;  and  have  the  courage  and  the 
strength,  though  single-handed  and  alone,  to  demand 
progress,  and  to  labor  for  it.  We  have  thought  differ- 
ently in  our  day ;  but  let  this  confession,  written  while 
tears  of  contrition  and  joy  are  falling  fast,  plead  our 
pardon. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  clinging  to  the  Bible 
and  Jesus,  men  are  mere  conservatives,  that  they  have 
no  aspirations.  Some  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have 
been  assimilated ;  a  portion,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  Divine  life  of  Jesus,  has  become  the  life  of  Chris- 
tendom. Some  portion  of  the  Christian  Ideal  has  been 
realized.  But  not  all.  There  are  depths  in  that  old 
Hebrew  Book,  which  no  human  plummet  has  sounded  ; 
heights  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  no  human  imagina- 
tion has  scaled.  In  contending  for  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  Jesus,  we  are  not  looking  back  but 
forward;  for  we  are  contending  for  truths  far,  far  in 
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advance  of  our  age.  Here  is  the  truth  of  those  who 
war  against  what  is  called  transcendental  theology. 
They  see,  as  well  they  may,  in  the  rich  store-houses  of 
the  Gospel,  of  the  Bible,  of  Christ,  enough  for  the 
warmest  heart,  the  profoundest  intellect,  the  loftiest 
aspiration.  Their  error,  if  error  they  have,  is  in  misin- 
terpreting Christianity,  in  not  being  true  to  the  law 
they  acknowledge,  in  not  laboring  with  sufficient  faith 
and  energy  to  realize  the  Ideal  of  Christ.  They  are 
hearers  and  not  doers  of  the  word.  They  are  as  the 
man  who  seeth  his  face  in  a  glass,  and  then  goeth  away 
and  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Let  them 
really  bring  out  the  Christian  Ideal,  and  labor  with  zeal 
and  energy  to  form  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory,  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race,  and  they  will  be  true  and 
efficient  reformers.     Their  works  will  live  after  them. 

Nor,  again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  who  cling  to 
the  authority  of  revelation,  are  necessarily  inimical  to 
the  rights  of  the  mind,  or  to  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  The  Christian  Ideal,  so  far  as  realized,  needs 
no  foreign  authority.  The  human  mind  is  equal  to  it. 
But  what  is  the  authority  for  that  Ideal,  so  far  as  yet 
unrealized?  The  individual  reason?  Alas!  we  have 
seen  enough  of  mere  individual  reason.  It  is  impotent 
when  it  has  not,  for  its  guide  and  support,  the  reason  of 
God,  speaking  not  only  to  the  heart,  but  through  revej^ 
lations  and  the  traditions  of  the  race.  The  great  doc-^ 
trine  we  are  laboring  to  establish,  the  reforms  we  would 
elBfect,  we  confess  our  inability  to  demonstrate  by  mere 
individual  reason.  We  ask  for  them,  both  on  our  own 
account,  and  on  account  of  others,  a  higher  authority.) 
than  mere  individual  reason.  That  reason  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  here  and  there  one.  But  how  can  it  suffice 
for  the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  the  superstitious,  the  in- 
credulous, the  sensual,  the  wicked ;  the  men  in  whom 
conscience  slumbers,  love  sleeps,  and  only  the  world 
with  its  impurities,  is  awake?-  Alas!  man's  word  is 
impotent  to  arouse  them ;  man's  authority  too  weak  to 
command  even  their  attention.  They  may  speculate 
with  us,  or  debate  with  us,  but  not  act  with  us,  not  live 
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with  us,  for  God  or  for  man.  You  must  go  to  them 
with  a  higher  authority  than  your  own  ;  speak  to  them 
in  a  Name,  above  all  names,  and  which  they  dare  not 
resist,  or  your  preaching*  and  efforts  will  be  fruitless. 

n5eprive  the  preacher  of  the  authority  of  God,  let  him 
go  in  his  own  name,  not  as  the  messenger  of  God,  and 
men  will  laugh  at  his  truths,  and  mock  at  his  most  earn- 

.  est  expostulations.  No.  They  are  sorry  reformers, 
who  would  reduce  God  to  nature ;  and  the  authority  of 
his  word  to  that  of  the  individual  reason,  varying  with 
every  individual,  and  with  every  age. 

Nor  can  we  sympathize  with  the  doctrine  that  makes 
**  religion  a  matter  wholly  inward  and  spiritual."  Does 
Mr.  Clarke  call  this  a  new  doctrine,  or  an  old  ?  It  is  as 
old  as  the  oldest  records  of  the  race,  excepting  the  Bible ; 
and  its  legitimate  results  may  be  seen  in  the  Indian  Faqui, 
who  sits  all  day  with  his  eyes  turned  downward,  con- 
templating the  celestial  light  playing  upon  the  end  of 
his  nose.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  sublime  indifferency 
and  refined  sensuality  of  the  great  Goethe,  the  modem 
transcendental  saint;  who  cared  not  how  the  world 
went,  providing  he  succeeded  in  cultivating  all  sides  of 
his  "  many  sided  "  being.  Whenever  we  make  religion 
a  matter  wholly  inward  and  spiritual,  we  either  make 
sanctity  consist  in  the  calm,  quiet,  contemplation  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  truth ;  or  we  run  into  a  vague, 
dreamy  sentimentaiism,  which  is  never  slow  to  lose  itself 
in  sensuality.  In  either  case  the  result  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

Mr.  Clarke  tells  us  that,  prior  to  the  rise  of  transcen- 
dental theology,  our  community  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  — 

^'  Both  of  which  sought  to  be  justified  by  works  rather  than 
by  faith  ;  the  one  by  religious  works,  the  other  by  moral 
works.  According  to  both  systems  the  free  soul  of  roan  was 
bound  beneath  the  yoke  of  opinions  and  outward  practices. 
Christianity  was  not  enough  regarded  as  lying  in  the  state  of 
the  soul,  and  in  its  inward  union  with  God.^' 

This  account  of  our  religious  community  does  not 
«tate  the  precise  evil  which  existed.     Assuredly  we 
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shall  not  here  advocate  a  round  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  we  utterly  deny  that  those  who  sought  to  be  justi- 
fied by  "  religious  works ''  were  wrong  in  principle. 
The  doctrine,  which  led  our  orthodox  Christians  to  seek 
the  favor  of  heaven  by  works  of  piety  and  love,  which 
led  them  to  maintain  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
to  build  churches  and  assemble  for  worship,  to  form 
Bible,  missionary,  and  tract  societies,  and  to  contribute 
liberally  of  their  wealth  for  evangelizing  the  world, 
was  no  false  doctrine.  It  led  them  out  of  themselves, 
to  seek  heaven  by  doing  good ;  and  in  this  it  was  right. 
Their  error  was  not  one  of  principle,  but  merely  mis- 
taking the  most  direct  methods  of  doing  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  for  their  brethren.  Nor  did  our  Unita- 
rian community  err  in  principle.  We  should  like  to 
know  how  a  man  is  to  be  justified,  if  not  by  the  per- 
formance of  moral  works.  The  "  baptized  atheism," 
with  which  we  some  time  since  charged  Unitarianism, 
belonged  to  its  neglect  of  tradition,  to  its  excessive 
rationalism,  and  its  want  of  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive faith  in  the  progress  of  man  and  society ;  in  a 
word,  to  its  coldness  and  want  of  power  to  inspire  love, 
and  prompt  its  believers  to  bold,  earnest,  and  successful 
efforts  for  human  salvation ;  and  to  its  contending  for  a 
philosophy,  the  logical  results  of  which  could  not  fail  to 
end  in  speculative  atheism.  We  never  thought  of 
charging  Unitarians,  as  such,  with  being  atheists,  or 
of  censuring  them  for  making  religion  too  outward  and 
formal.  Either  the  orthodox  principle  or  the  Unitarian 
is  altogether  preferable  to  the  anti-nomianism  of  the 
transcendentalist.  So  far  as  the  transcendentalists  have^ 
recognised  in  man  the  power  to  perceive  truths  which 
transcend  the  outward  senses,  so  far  they  have  been  of 
service  and  have  aided  progress  ;  but  so  far  as  they  have  [ 
represented  these  transcendental  truths  to  exist  in  the 
soul,  and  taught  us  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  see  them, 
and  led  us  to  suppose  them  to  be  mere  developments  of 
the  soul  itself,  they  have  falsified  the  truth,  and  retarded  . 
progress  instead  of  aiding  it.  No,  these  transcendeii]jL  / 
truths  are  no  more  in  the  soul,  no  more  the  patrimony, 
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as  somebody  calls  them,  of  the  race,  than  are  the  objects 
fof  external  nature.  They  are  objects  of  the  soul's  in- 
telligence ;  and  therefore  are  out  of  it,  exterior  to  it, 
and  possessed  by  it,  only  when  it  beholds  them.  It  is 
always  out  of  us  we  are  to  look  for  the  truth ;  never  in 
Gjs;  for  it  is  only  as  we  are  reflected  from  what  we  are 
pot,  as  in  a  glass,  that  we  learn  what  we  are,  or  even 
that  we  are. 

It  is  making  religion  consist  in  the  frame  of  the  soul, 
not  in  the  intensity  and  direction  of  its  activity,  that 
leads  the  author  of  this  sermon,  when  speaking  of  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  minister,  to  say,  that  he  has  a 
"  work  to  do  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers."  This  is  the 
highest  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  Jesus 
that  he  can  take  with  his  mysticism  and  quietism.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  question  is  not  what  we  doj  but, 
what  we  are;  just  as  if  what  we  are  is  not  the  result 
of  what  we  do ;  as  if  our  being  is  not  in  our  doing-. 
We  exist  not  for  ourselves  any  further  than  we  act ; 
and  all  consciousness  of  our  very  existence  ceases  the 
moment  we  cease  acting.  The  great  end  of  life  is  not 
to  be,  but  to  do ;  and,  in  doing,  being  is  developed  and 
enlarged.  This  cant  of  the  followers  of  our  transcen- 
dentalists  about  being,  and  cultivating  one's  being,  is 
quite  nauseating.  Assuredly  we  do  not  regard  the 
frame  of  the  mind  and  heart  a  matter  of  indifference  ; 
assuredly  we  do  not  object  to  self-culture,  nor  the  culti- 
vation of  one's  whole  nature ;  but  there  is  for  us  no 
sadder  image  than  that  of  a  man  who  sets  out  '^  with 
malice  aforethought "  to  cultivate  himself.  Sad,  sad  is 
it  to  see  a  man  engrossed  wholly  with  himself;  and 
thinking  only  of  the  effect  this  or  that  act  may  have 
in  cultivating  the  barren  soil  of  his  own  puny  being. 
The  great  question  the  Apostles  made  their  hearers  a^ 
was,  What  shall  we  do?  and  Jesus  bids  us  do  the  works 
he  commands,  if  we  would  know  whether  they  be  of 
God  or  not.  The  preacher  must  not  aim  at  doing  a 
work  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  —  although,  if  true 
and  faithful  to  his  mission,  a  great  and  glorious  work 
he  will  do,  —  but  he  must  aim  to  make  his  hearers  do 
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something,  to  point  them  to  a  work,  out  of  themselyes, 
which  they  must  do  in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  inspire 
them  by  bold  words,  and  warm  love,  with  zeal  and 
energy  to  do  it.  In  doing  this  work,  in  being  drawn 
away  from  themselves,  forgetting  their  own  salvation 
even,  and  laboring  to  realize  a  good  for  humanity,  they 
will  cultivate  their  souls,  improve  their  hearts,  and  ad* 
vance  in  the  internal  life  of  Christ.  We  do  not  culti^ 
vate  love  to  God  by  trying  to  look  into  ourselves,  by 
calm  contemplation  of  his  conmiands,  nor  by  internal, 
isolated  strivings  to  love  him ;  but  by  active  efforts  to 
do  his  will,  which  is  to  love  and  serve  our  brethren ; 
that  is,  by  "  moral  works."  Nor  do  we  come  to  love 
mankind  by  efforts  carried  on  by  ourselves  alone ;  but 
by  going  forth  among  them,  into  active  life,  and  by 
striving  to  do  them  good.  No  man  loves  his  race  till  ^ 
he  has  served  it.  If  we  waited  for  faith  and  love,  be- 
fore acting,  we  should  never  act.  Faith  and  love  are 
bom  in  the  effort  to  do.  The  love  to  God,  or  to  man, 
that  comes  in  any  other  way  is  no  true  love ;  but  a 
vague,  dreamy  sentimentalism,  weak  and  effeminate, 
weeping  and  sighing  at  the  recital  of  wrong  and  out- 
rage, fainting  at  sight  of  human  suffering ;  but  unable 
to  lift  even  a  finger  to  lighten  the  load  of  misery  that 
weighs  man  down  in  the  dust. 

No ;  your  Christian  minister  is  not  one  who  con- 
tents himself  with,  or  thinks  of,  the  work  he  may  do 
on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  comes  from  God  to 
man,  and  points  to  a  work  the  sinner  must  do.  On 
that  work  he  fixes  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He 
speaks  with  authority ;  and  infuses  a  new  and  a  higher 
life  into  the  world,  by  awakening  the  world  to  the  per- 
formance of  nobler  deeds.  He  carries  every  man's 
thoughts  away  from  himself,  and  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing them  on  his  own  self-culture,  he  fixes  them  on 
God,  on  duty,  on  humanity ;  and  warms  and  kindles, 
enlightens  and  directs,  every  one  to  bold  and  vigorous 
efforts  for  truth  and  progress.  Self-culture,  the  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification  of  the  individul  heart,  will  fol- 
low, as  a  natural  and  necessary  result. 
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But  it  is  time  for  us  to  close.  We  hare  extended 
our  remarks  beyond  what  we  proposed,  because  the 
subject  itself  is  one  of  vital  importance  ;  and  because 
it  is  one,  on  some  points  of  which,  we  are  fully  satis- 
fied, that  we  have  often  spoken  too  hastily,  without 
due  deliberation,  and  on  which  we  have  been  still  more 
mistaken  by  others.  We  trust  that  we  have  now  ex- 
pressed ourselves  so  clearly,  and  so  distinctly,  that  we 
shall  not  be  again  misapprehended  on  these  points.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  for  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  and 
our  general  tendencies,  we  take  our  stand  with  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  transcendental  theology.  We 
go  for  progress ;  not  in  truth,  for  truth  is  immutable,  but 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  that  truth  is  no 
innate  property  of  our  souls.  We  are  not  bom  in 
possession  of  it.  We  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  only 
by  a  sincere  and  earnest  study  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse, the  Bible,  and  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  have  no 
wish  to  separate  ourselves  from  common  humanity. 
We  go  with  our  brethren.  Their  traditions  are  ours  ; 
their  God  is  our  God ;  their  faith  is  our  faith ;  and  all 
we  ,ask  of  them  is,  to  permit  us  to  labor  in  common 
with  them  for  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  and  a  more  complete  realization  of  its  great 
truths,  in  both  man  and  men,  in  the  individual  and 
.  society,  in  church  and  state,  in  industry,  science,  and 
art,  —  in  the  whole  sphere  of  man's  life  and  activity. 

Editor. 


Art.  IV. — Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun^  of  South  Caroli- 
'na,  on  the  Distribution  Bill,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  August  24,  1841. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  demonstrate  the  utter 
recklessness  of  power,  or  the  total  disregard  of  consti- 
tutional restrictions,  by  a  factious  majority,  having  a 
favorite  measure  to  carry,  than  the  passage,  at  the  late 
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extra  session  of  Congress,  of  the  Bill  for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States.  A  bolder 
assumption  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, was  never  attempted ;  and  a  measure  more 
directly  in  violation  of  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  And  yet 
distinguished  statesmen  advocated  it,  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  recorded  their  votes  in  its  favor,  a 
conscientious  President,  laying  great  stress  upon  the 
sanctity  of  his  official  oath,  sworn  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  constitution,  gave  it  his  approbation ; 
nay,  recommended  it,  and  it  has  become  the  law  of  the 
land !  We  hardly  know  what  to  say  or  think  of  so 
astounding  a  fact !  It  were  sheer  simplicity,  to  imagine 
for  a  moment,  that  the  intelligent  men,  who  voted  for  it, 
were  not  perfectly  aware  of  its  being  altogether  unau- 
thorized by  the  constitution.  There  are  some  matters 
so  plain  that  men  can  come  to  but  one  honest  conclu- 
sion concerning  them ;  on  which  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  is  impossible.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
distribution  scheme  is  one  of  those  matters.  Men  may 
perhaps  honestly  differ  in  their  views  of  it,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  that 
any  one  could  for  a  single  moment  regard  it  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  constitution.  How,  then,  account  for  the 
fact,  that  men,  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  up  their 
heads  in  decent  society,  and  even  to  look  their  constit- 
uents in  the  face,  could  urge  and  vote  its  passage  ? 

We  can  account  for  this  fact  only  on  the  loose  no- 
tions in  regard  to  constitutional  governments  in  general, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
which  have  grown  up  and  become  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity. We  committed  a  serious  error  when  we  trans- 
lated the  word  Republicanism  by  the  word  Democracy. 
It  was  a  grave  error.  Names  are  things.  From  our 
habit  of  regarding  our  institutions  as  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  ourselves  as  democrats,  has  originated  a 
doctrine,  false  in  itself,  and  which,  if  not  soon  corrected, 
will  prove  the  ruin  of  our  government  and  of  our  liber- 
ties.    We  may  define  words  as  we  will,  but  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  make  an  arbitrary  definition  of  an  old  word 
practically  prevail  over  its  popular  and  legitimate  sense. 
Those  of  us  who,  in  these  times,  call  ourselves  demo- 
crats, and  adhere  to  the  democratic  or  present  opposi- 
tion party,  mean,  by  a  democracy,  a  government  where 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state  is  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  administered  by  the  people,  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  rules,  for  the  freedom  and  common  good 
of  all.  So  defined,  democracy  is  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation. But  it  is  only  in  our  closet  speculations,  that 
the  word  ever  is  so  defined.  This  is  not  the  old  and 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word ;  nor  that  which  obtains 
or  will  obtain  in  practical  life.  In  practice,  democracy 
will  assume  but  one  meaning,  —  a  meaning  which  has 
passed  into  the  axiom,  ^*  The  majority  must  rule ; '' 
which  again  is  always  practically  translated,  ^^  The  ma^ 
jority  have  a  right  to  rule." 

Carry  this  doctrine,  this  practical  democratic  formula, 
into  the  legislative  hall,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  its  con- 
sequences. The  majority  are  in  favor  of  a  given  mea- 
sure, obviously  imauthorized  by  the  constitution.  But 
what  then  ?  The  constitution  represents  only  the  will 
of  the  majority  that  framed  it.  The  will  of  the  major- 
ity has  the  right  to  govern  ;  and  the  majority  at  one 
time  is  equal  to  the  majority  at  another.  The  majority 
of  the  legislature  is  as  much  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  majority  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution.  It  is,  then,  as  supreme,  invested  with  as 
much  authority;  why,  then,  shall  it  yield  to  it?  Why 
is  the  dead  letter  of  the  constitution  of  paramount  au- 
thority to  the  living  majority  of  the  people  speaking 
through  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature  ? 
The  constitution,  moreover,  was  framed  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  majority  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  is 
for  the  general  welfare.  The  majority  decide  that  a 
given  measure  is  for  the  general  welfare ;  it  is  then 
virtually  a  constitutional  measure,  —  one  of  those  mea- 
sures for  which  the  framers  of  the  constitution  would 
have  provided  in  just  so  many  words,  if  they  had  but 
foreseen  its  importance.     What,  then,  shall  prevent  the 
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sovereign  authority,  the  majority,  in  whom  vests  the 
right  to  govern,  from  adopting  it  ?  The  majority  that 
framed  the  constitution  is  necessarily  merged  in  the 
majority  of  the  legislature  to-day;  the  two,  then, 
ar^  one  and  the  same  sovereign  power ;  and  shall  this 
sovereign  power  be  hindered  from  pursuing  the  gen- 
eral good  by  a  few  barren  technicalities,  a  mere  lifeless 
form  of  words?  Out  upon  your  " abstractions."  Just 
as  if  the  constitution  could  be  paramount  to  the  people 
that  make  it ! 

To  this  fatal  conclusion,  the  democratic  theory  of  the 
country  inevitably  leads,  when  translated  into  practice. 
We  say  not  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  theo* 
ries  of  ihc  present  opposition  party  inevitably  lead,  for  we 
are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  not ;  but  it  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  leads  democracy,  as  practically  lUider- 
stood  by  the  country ;  and  as  it  will  be  understood,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  or  done.  This  is  the  dem- 
ocratic doctrine  of  the  majority ;  a  doctrine  boldly  avow- 
ed by  General  Harrison,  in  his  inaugiual  address  ;  and 
acted  on,  with  a  consistency  and  vigor  commanding 
our  admiration,  by  the  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  against  this 
doctrine  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to  declare  that 
it  is  not  democracy ;  and  in  vain  that  we  offer  defini- 
tions and  resolutions.  It  t^  democracy,  according  to  its 
legitimate  meaning ;  it  is  democracy,  in  the  only  prac- 
tical sense  in  which  the  word  ever  was  or  ever  will  be 
understood  by  a  people  at  large.  How  long  is  it,  since 
the  official  organ  of  the  Jackson  party,  at  Washi]3gton, 
declared  that  '*  the  only  intelligible  democracy  is  the 
democracy  of  numbers?"  The  Globe  was  right* 
There  is  no  other  democracy  intelligible  to  the  great 
mass  of  politicians  even.  The  greater  part  of  the  men 
elected  to  Congress  are  men,  who  know  little  of  the 
science  of  government ;  men  unaccustomed  to  nice 
distinctions,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  them.  They 
pique  themselves  on  being  practical  men,  who  do  not 
beUeve  it  necessary  to  be  expert  in  splitting  hairs  in 
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order  to  be  able  to  legislate  for  the  common  good. 
They  eschew  devoutly  all  abstractions ;  and  so  long  as 
they  adopt  the  maxim,  the  majority  have  the  right  to 
govern,  all  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
the  majority  will  be  to  them  mere  "  abstractions,"  be- 
neath the  notice  of  wise  and  practical  statesmen,  who 
legislate  not  for  theories,  but  for  the  general  welfare. 

Wise  and  patriotic  men  may  raise  their  warning 
voice  ;  they  may  plead  the  constitution,  as  the  authori- 
ty under  which  they  act ;  they  may  show  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  the  "  general  welfare  doctrine ;  "  that 
it  is  an  utter  abandonment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  that  it  removes  all  check  on  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, and  places  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
of  minorities  and  individuals,  at  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
less will  of  an  irresponsible  majority,  —  inevitably  lead- 
ing to  anarchy,  oppression,  and  despotism ;  but  all  in 
vain.  They  will  be  answered,  by  the  ruling  majority 
for  the  time  —  "The  people  are  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  power ;  they  are  the  judges  of  what  is,  or  is 
not,  for  the  general  welfare ;  we  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Through  us  they  demand  these  mea- 
sures ;  and  who  are  we  to  betray  the  trust  confided  to 
us,  from  regard  to  the  selfish  protests  and  declamations 
of  a  minority,  whose  foolish  *  abstractions '  the  sover- 
eign people  have  already  condemned  ?  If  you  do  not 
like  our  measures  go  and  talk  to  the  people,  convert 
them  to  your  '  abstractions,'  if  you  can.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  them,  and  not  to  you.  We  shall  obey  the 
instructions  they  have  given  us ;  do  the  will  of  our 
constituents,  of  the  people,  who  have  sent  us  here  to 
act,  not  to  theorize ;  to  adopt  great  and  essential  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  country,  and  the  general  good, 
not  to  split  hairs  on  constitutional  abstractions  with  a 
few  impracticable  political  metaphysicians."  So  al- 
ways will  answer  the  ruling  majority,  when  is  adopted, 
as  the  creed  of  the  country,  the  practical  democratic 
formula,  "The  majority  have  the  right  to  govern." 
This  is  wherefore  we  say  the  American  people  commit- 
ted a  serious  mistake  in  translating  republicanism  into 
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democracy,  —  a  mistake  which  we  fear  it  is  too  late  to 
correct.  It  has  silently  worked  a  radical  revolution  ia 
our  system  of  goTernment,  —  a  revolution  unsuspected 
by  some,  and  encouraged  by  others  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  and  more 
numerous  classes ;  but  which  has  tended  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  power  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influ- 
ential minority.  The  word  democrat  has  so  long  been 
the  rallying  word  of  the  Republican  party,  it  has  be- 
come so  endeared  by  past  struggles,  successes,  and  de- 
feats, that  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  lay  it  aside, 
and  reassume  our  old  and  legitimate  appellation  of  Re- 
publican. The  politician,  who  should  propose  to  do 
such  a  thing,  would  hazard  his  popularity  ;  and  though 
his  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  be  thought  to  have 
grown  cool  in  his  love  of  liberty,  and  indiflferent  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  But  we  much  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  restore  the  government  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  effectually 
maintain  constitutional  order,  till  we  rally  again  under 
our  old  appellation  of  republican,  on  true  republican 
ground,  — staunch  and  eager  to  rush  to  the  battle  under 
the  old  republican  flag  of  '98,  weather-beaten  and  torn 
as  it  may  be,  but  still  streaming  in  the  wind,  promising 
victory  and  freedom. 

We  know  well  enough  how  these  remarks  will  be 
received.  But  we  have  never  desired  to  be  among 
those,  who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
experience.  The  election  of  1840  has  taught  us  much ; 
the  conduct  of  the  whigs  at  the  extra  session,  and  the 
documents  they  have  put  forth  since  the  veto  of  the 
bank  bill,  have  taught  us  more ;  and  have,  —  we  care  not 
who  knows  it,  —  essentially  .modified  our  views,  not  of 
the  end  of  government,  but  of  the  means  by  which 
that  end  is  to  be  secured.  We  are  satisfied  what  we 
and  our  friends  are  striving  for  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  appeals,  which  were  made  during  the  last  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  What  we  have  heretofore  hoped  to 
gain,  by  calling  upon  the  political  party,  with  which  we 
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act,  to  be  more  democratic,  we  are  now  satisfied  can  be 
gained  only  by  first  establishing  a  rigid  constitutional 
order,  by  restoring  the  government  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  and  administering  it  according 
to  them.  Then  it  will  be  administered  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  And  this  is  precisely  what,  and  all  that 
the  laboring  classes,  whose  interests  we  have  had,  and 
trust  we  ever  shall  have,  specially  at  heart,  demand. 
But  till  we  can  confine  the  government  within  its  con- 
stitutional limits,  it  will,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done,  be  wielded  for  the  special  interest  of  the  class, 
or  section,  that,  for  the  time  being,  can  command  a  ma- 
jority ;  and  this  will  not  be  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
classes.  We  have  seen  the  use  the  whigs  can  make  of 
the  word  democracy^  and  we  see  that  they,  and  not  our 
party,  use  that  word  in  its  popular  acceptation ;  and, 
therefore,  they,  and  not  we,  will  control  the  govern- 
ment, when  that  is  the  common  watch-word  of  both 
parties.  Theirs  is  the  simple,  natural,  easy  meaning  of 
the  word,  the  first  meaning  it  suggests ;  ours  is  more 
recondite,  more  philosophical,  more  abstract,  and  there- 
fore less  easily  seized;  and  will  be  supposed,  by  the 
mass,  to  be  practically  the  same.  Hence,  we  refuse  to 
shout  democracy ;  we  refuse  to  shout  for  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  masses;  and  substitute  the  call  for  con- 
stitutional restrictions  on  government;  a  negative  on 
power,  so  that  it  cannot  tyrannize ;  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, confined  within  wholesome  limits,  constituted 
to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  public,  and  not  of  individ- 
uals, special  classes  or  interests  ;  and  which  will  neces- 
sarily operate  only  for  the  freedom  and  common  good 
of  all.  This  is  precisely  the  end  the  party  with  which 
we  act  are  aiming  at,  and  which  they  misname  democ- 
racy ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  aiming  at  this  end,  that 
we  act,  and  shall  continue  to  act,  with  them.  But  to 
secure  this  end,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  constitcttional 
ORDER,  and  not  the  democratic  order,  as  this  last  will 
be  practically  understood  by  the  country,  that  we  must 
labor  to  confirm. 

But  to  return.     It  is  to  the  general  prevalence,  prac- 
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tically,  in  all  parties,  but  more  especially  in  the  whig 
party,  of  what  we  have  termed  the  democratic  formula, 
that  is,  "  the  general  welfare  "  doctrine,  which  strikes 
at  the  foundation  of  all  constitutional  order,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  astounding  fact,  that  a  majority  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  record  their  votes  in 
favor  of  the  Distribution  Act.  The  majority  had  be- 
come habituated  to  a  mode  of  considering  and  constru- 
ing the  powers  of  the  government,  which  made  the 
constitution  of  no  practical  significance  ;  they  believed 
that  government  was  instituted  for  the  "  general  wel- 
fare," and  that  the  people  had  elected  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  "  general  welfare,"  and  were  they  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  not  the  power  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  were  obviously  for  its  promotion  ?  A  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  them  from  adopting  ^uch  measures 
would  be  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  by  defeat- 
ing the  very  end  for  which  government  is  instituted. 
Having,  then,  by  some  means  or  other,  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  would  be  for  what  they  regarded  as  the 
"  general  welfare,"  they  could  entertain  no  question  as 
to  its  constitutionality.  They  were  not  the  men  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country  to  the  constitutional 
scruples.  They  were  patriots,  philanthropists,  practical 
statesmen,  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  adopting  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  policy ;  and  quite  too  patri- 
otic and  conscientious  to  be  deterred  from  doing  their 
duty  to  the  country  by  the  dreams,  or  wire-drawn  ob- 
jections of  a  few  "abstractionists."  No  more  theoriz- 
ing, no  more  refining  on  the  constitution.  Action, 
action,  action,  is  all  that  we  want.  So  place  they  their 
gag  on  debate,  and  almost  without  allowing  the  minor- 
ity an  opportunity  to  enter  their  protest,  they,  with 
indecent  and  niinous  haste,  hurry  through  their  revolu- 
tionary measures.  Hence  are  they,  after  having  wan- 
tonly violated  the  constitution,  able  to  come  home,  and 
look  even  honest  men  in  the  face,  and  to  wonder  why 
they  are  not  applauded  for  their  proud  superiority  to  mere 
technicalities,  to  '*  abstractions."     All  we  say  is,  their 
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example  should  be  instructiye,  and  full  of  solemn  warn- 
ing to  every  man,  who  really  loves  his  country,  and 
desires  for  it  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  "  general  welfare  "  doctrine.  We  have  drawn  it 
out  distinctly,  that  its  destructive  tendency  may  be 
seen.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  there  are  probably  few 
men  in  the  coimtry  who  would,  in  general  thesis,  main- 
tain it  as  we  have  stated  it.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
only  stated  what  is  lurking  confusedly,  and  half  the 
time  unsuspected,  but  always  effectually,  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen,  and  pro- 
blueing  the  saddest  results.  It  is,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
the  doctrine  that  almost  exclusively  shapes  the  policy 
of  the  government,  and  gives  to  it  its  false  and  mis- 
chievous direction.  The  whig  party  of  to-day  are  its  per- 
fect representatives ;  and  at  the  extra  session  they  carried 
it  out  with  admirable  boldness,  vigor,  and  consistency. 
All  must  see  that  it  is  at  war  with  constitutional  order, 
and  therefore  with  freedom  and  good  government.  The 
real  issue  before  the  country,  between  the  whigs  and 
republicans  is,  then,  no  longer  bank  or  no  bank ;  but 
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and  order,  or  the  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  majority ; 
the  rule  of  the  people  constituting  the  state,  or  the 
rule  of  a  lawless  mob.  In  the  whig-democracy,  we 
see  only  the  foundation  for  the  misrule  of  the  mob,  — 
not  indeed  the  unwashed  mob  in  the  streets,  of  hard 
fists  and  coarse  garments ;  but  your  well  clad  and  even 
perfumed  mob  of  brokers,  stock-jobbers,  bankers,  spec- 
ulators, and  ambitious  and  intriguing  politicians,  —  the 
only  real  mob  there  is  in  this  coimtry,  or  that  is,  or  can 
be,  formidable.  The  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes 
are,  with  us,  the  fast  friends  of  law  and  order ;  and 
would  endure  almost  any  conceivable  wrong,  sooner 
than,  as  a  body,  violate  them. 

We  have  no  intention  of  going  again  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  distribution  policy.  In  our  Journal  for 
April,  and  also  for  July  last,  we  considered  it  at  length, 
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both  in  its  constitutional  bearings,  and  as  a  question 
of  expediency.  Moreover,  after  the  very  full  dis- 
cussion the  subject  has  received  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  especially  after  the  masterly  speeches  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  nothing 
in  fact  remains  for  us  to  say,  but  to  repeat  what  others 
have  already  said,  and  better  said  than  we  could  say  it.  It 
is  hard  gleaning  after  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  have  no  ambition 
to  follow  him  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  relating 
either  to  the  principles  of  government,  or  to  its  policy. 
He  usually  covers  the  whole  ground ;  and  however  we 
may  be  disposed  to  question  some  of  his  propositions 
at  first,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  obliged  to  surrender 
to  him  unconditionally  at  last.  To  this  subject  of  dis- 
tribution he  has  had  his  attention  drawn  for  a  long 
time ;  and  no  small  portion  of  his  efforts  for  the  last 
twelve  years  have  been  directed  to  its  defeat.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  him  to  say,  that  he  was  the  first  of 
our  statesmen  to  see  and  expose  its  mischievous  bear- 
ing ;  and  he  has  exerted  himself,  often  alone,  amid  re- 
proach and  obloquy,  showered  upon  him  from  all  quar- 
ters, for  its  defeat,  with  a  foresight,  a  sagacity,  a  stead- 
iness of  principle,  and  a  firmness  of  purpose,  which 
have  won  for  him  a  place  in  every  truly  American  heart ; 
and  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  statesman,  in  the 
purest  and  lofbest  sense  of  the  term,  that  his  age  or  coun- 
try can  boast.  The  American  people  have  gre£U  reason 
to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  to  cherish  a  profound 
respect  for  his  talents  and  worth,  and  a  tender  regard 
for  his  fame.  With  a  personal  character  that  has  passed 
for  years  through  all  the  bitter  conflicts  of  party  strife, 
unsullied  by  even  a  breath  of  suspicion;  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order,  enlarged  and  invigorated  by  a  long 
life  of  assiduous  cultivation ;  an  unwearied  devotion, 
from  his  earliest  manhood,  of  his  best  affections  arid 
powers  to  the  public  service,  in  high  and  responsible 
stations,  to  every  one  of  which  he  has  proved  himself 
equal,  and  the  duties  of  all  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  a  fidelity  and  success  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  public  man  in  the  country ;  a  clear  and  vivid 
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perception  of  justice,  and  a  martyr-like  firmness  of 
principle,  that  would  lead  him  to  rush  in  where  "  blows 
fall  thickest  and  heaviest,"  to  its  support,  and  to  brave 
power  and  even  the  axe  of  the  executioner  in  its  de- 
fence ;  always  true  to  the  great  principles  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  fast  friend  of  the  broadest  liberty,  em- 
bracing in  his  policy  the  freedom  and  well-being  of  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest  citizen ;  unseduced  by 
power,  uncorrupted  by  success,  undazzled  by  reputa- 
tion, he  is  a  man  of  whom  his  native  country  may  well 
be  permitted  to  boast,  for  such  a  man  is  only  the  slow 
growth  of  the  ages  ;  and  in  showing  that  she  knows 
how  to  appreciate  and  honor  him,  his  country  inscribes 
her  name  high  on  the  list  of  the  more  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  proves  that  she  has  within  her- 
self the   elements  of  national   greatness  and  immor- 
tality. 

We   have  been  particularly   interested  in  this  last 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  Distribution  Bill,  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  not  only  as 
being  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  speeches,  but  as  develop- 
ing a  liberal  and  patriotic  policy,  deserving  the  special 
attention  of  our  own  beloved  New  England.     Mr.  Cal- 
houn proves  in  this  speech  that  he  is  a  southern  man, 
with  strong  affections  for  his  own  section  of  the  UnioUi 
and  disposed  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  aggression  on 
its  rights  or  interests ;  but,  also,  that  he  studies  and 
embraces  in  his  policy  the  protection  and  furtherance  of 
the  common  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
We  have  no  high  opinion  of  that  man  who  has  no 
local   attachments,   no   preference    for  his  own  natal 
soil ;  and  into  whom  the  peculiar  circumstances,  amid 
which  he  has  been  reared,  have  infused  nothing.     We 
wish  to  see  in  every  man  the  marks  of  his  age  and 
country ;  and  to  read  in  his  feelings,  and  to  hear  in 
the  accents  of  his  voice  his  birth  place.     Your  men 
from  whom  all  traces  of  their  native  land  are  obliter- 
ated, who  have  that  enlarged  philanthropy  which  over- 
leaps all  geographical  distinctions,  and  grasps,  with  equal 
affection,  all  lands,  races,  and  individuals,  are  quite  too 
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refined  and  transcendental  for  daily  use ;  and  the  soon- 
er they  are  translated  to  a  world  where  time  and  space 
count  for  nothing,  the  sooner  will  they  find  themselves 
in  a  congenial  element,  and  at  home.  The  harmony 
of  this  world  is  maintained,  and  its  real  well-being  pro- 
moted, by  men  who  are  not  superior  to  tradition ;  by 
assigning  in  fact  to  each  individual  a  special  sphere 
in  which  his  affections  shall  centre,  and  the  principal 
part  of  his  labors  be  performed.  We  are  too  feeble 
beings  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  universe  in  our  affections, 
and  to  labor  with  equal  zeal,  energy,  and  wisdom  for 
the  whole.  In  aiming  at  so  much,  we  lose  the  less  we 
might  accomplish.  A  southern  man,  born  and  reared 
under  the  influence  of  southern  interests  and  institu- 
tions, habits,  manners,  and  customs,  who  should  yet 
have  no  traces  of  them,  would  be  to  us  as  undeserving 
our  respect,  as  the  travelled  fop  who  had  lost  his  mother 
tongue,  and  become  unable  to  speak  the  language  of 
any  Christian  people.  And  the  New  Englander  whose 
heart  does  not  swell  at  the  sound  of  the  surf  breakii^g 
on  her  '^  rock-ribbed  "  coast,  and  at  sight  of  her  hilU 
and  vallies,  her  churches  and  school-houses,  her  facto* 
ries  and  wharves,  and  thank  God  that  she  is  his  owUi 
his  native  land,  and  prefer  her  to  all  other  lands,  like 
the  man,  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul, 

^  Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils.*' 

Thank  God,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  hear  the 
word  ^'  Green  Mountain  Boy,"  at  home  or  abroad,  but  our 
heart  bounded  as  when  a  child ;  and  our  own  mountains- 
home  came  back  to  us  in  all  its  freedom  and  fireshnessi 
and  the  tears  unbidden  to  our  eyes.  Long  may  it  be 
so.  For  so  long  as  it  is  so,  we  shall  feel  that  the  heart 
with  which  God  made  us  is  yet  unestranged,  and  still 
retains  somewhat  of  its  early  purity,  simplicity,  and 
warmth. 

But  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Calhoun's  preferences  and 
affections,  as  a  southern  man,  he  has  nothing  of  that 
narrow,  sectional  feeling,  that  would  lead  him  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  one  section  of  the  country  at  the 
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expense  of  another.  Hid  proposition,  which  he  made 
some  time  since,  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie,  on  condition  that  these  States 
would  assume  the  entire  management  of  them,  and  pay 
over  to  the  federal  treasury  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
proceeds,  showed  that  he  comprehended  and  was  will- 
ing to  further  the  true  interest  of  the  West ;  and  we  regret 
that  the  late  administration  party  did  not  adopt  that 
proposition  when  they  had  the  power.  Had  it  been 
adopted,  it  would  have  settled  our  land  policy  on  a  foot- 
ing equally  advantageous  to  the  West  and  to  the  whole 
Union;  and  the  statute  book  would  not  have  been 
stained  by  so  unconstitutional  and  ruinous  an  Act  as 
this  for  distribution.  But,  unhappily,  some  of  those 
who  should  have  supported  him,  preferred  to  misrepre- 
sent him ;  and  to  try  to  prejudice  the  country  against 
him,  by  alleging  that  he  proposed  to  give  the  lands 
away  to  the  new  States,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case 
even  now  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  community ; 
when,  in  fact,  his  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect, 
besides  relieving  the  new  States  of  their  present  depend- 
ence on  the  general  government,  and  paying  them  lib- 
erally for  their  management  of  the  public  lands,  would 
have  secured  to  the  federal  government  a  larger  net 
profit,  than  it  can  possibly  receive  by  continuing  the 
present  system.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth  about  a  man,  who  makes  a  proposition  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  succeed. 

In  this  speech,  again,  he  shows  himself  disposed  to 
urge  the  general  government  to  adopt  a  policy  equally 
wise,  just,  and  liberal  to  the  north.  He  has  here  urged 
with  great  force  and  clearness  the  policy  suggested,  we 
believe  by  Dr.  Linn,  the  worthy  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
or  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount,  to  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  principally  by  means  of  enlarging  our 
naval  force.  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life,  has  shown  himself  the  staunch  friend  of  the 
navy ;  and  his  policy  has  always  been  to  afford  effect- 
ual encouragement  to  commerce  and  navigation.     He 
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considers  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  com*- 
merce  and  navigation  the  principal  external  duty  of  the 
Union,  and  wishes  that  duty  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  any  plan  of  general  defence  the  interests  of  these 
must  hold  a  permanent  place.  We  have  little  to  feari 
and  can  suffer  comparatively  little  from  any  hostile 
invasion  of  our  territory.  A  war  with  a  foreign  power 
would  be  principally  destructive  by  its  injury  to  our 
shipping  interest,  by  sweeping  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean ;  and  reducing  to  the  greatest  distress  that  large 
class  of  our  citizens  who  depend  upon  it,  not  only 
for  their  wealth,  but  their  means  of  subsistence.  Con- 
sequently, a  foreign  war  must  always  fall  with  peculiar 
weight  on  our  section  of  the  country ;  the  section  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  This  fact  was  proved  in  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain*  It  almost  ruined  our  New  Eng- 
land. Another  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  our  pres- 
eot  insufficient  naval  force,  would  be  equally,  ii  not 
even  more,  ruinous.  We  should  feel  its  effects  not 
only  in  our  commercial  and  navigation  interests,  but 
even  in  our  manufacturing  interests.  The  kind  of  de- 
fence demanded  by  our  interests  is,  unquestionably, 
that  which  protects  us,  not  only  on  the  land,  but  on  the 
ocean,  where  so  much  of  our  property  is  afloat,  and 
which  is  the  home  of  so  many  of  our  free  and  hardy 
citizens.  For  this  we  must  rely  solely  on  our  navsd 
force.  This  is  what  our  New  England  statesmen  have 
always  contended.  Hence,  the  deep  interest  so  many 
of  them  have  taken  in  the  navy. 

The  only  power  with  which  we  are  likely,  at  any 
time,  to  come  into  serious  collisioUi  is  Great  Britain. 
This  country  and  Great  Britain  are  commercial,  and 
beginning  to  be  manufacturing  rivals.  They  are  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Their  territories  join ;  and  the  ocean,  instead  of  separ- 
ating, brings  them  but  the  nearer  together.  They  meet 
and  rub  against  each  other  everywhere.  We  are  the 
only  power  really  formidable  to  Great  Britain ;  and  she 
i&  the  only  powder  really  formidable  to  us.    It  is  agojns^ 
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her,  and  her  alone,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  put  our- 
selves in  an  attitude  of  defence.  No  defence  against 
her  will  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation,  short  of  a  naval  force  fully  equal  to 
that  which  she  can,  at  any  time,  bring  against  us. 
This,  Mr.  Calhoua  thinks,  will  require  the  increase  of 
our  naval  force  to  about  one  third,  or  one  half,  of  the 
actual  naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  By  a  wise  and 
just  policy  we  can  always  secure  the  friendship  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  France,  in  case  of  any  collision  with 
England.  This  consideration,  with  the  fact,  that  Eng- 
land has  more  points  to  defend  than  we  have,  shows 
that  a  far  less  effective  force  than  hers  will  always  be 
adequate  to  our  defence.  She  can  never  liberate  from 
other  points,  more  than  one  third  of  her  actual  force  to 
operate  against  us  ;  or,  at  most,  not  more  than  one  half. 
Mr.  Calhoun  proposes,  then,  that  we  increase  our  naval 
force,  and  msdntain  it,  to  the  equal  of  one  third  or  one 
half  of  hers.  In  this  he  takes  precisely  the  view  that 
every  New  England  merchant  must  approve. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  policy  is  to  unite  firmly  the  north  and 
the  south  Atlantic  States,  while  he  would  be  just,  and 
even  generous,  to  the  west.  He  contends,  with  great 
justness,  that  the  interests  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
Atlantic  States,  so  far  as  they  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  general  government,  are  virtually  the  same ;  and 
he  would  bring  chivalric  South  Carolina,  and  the  glori- 
ous old  Bay  State,  with  her  adventurous  spirit,  her 
love  of  order,  her  industry,  and  her  "  fierce  democratic," 
together  on  the  constitutional  platform,  to  labor  side  by 
side,  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  common  coun- 
try, as  they  fought  side  by  side,  in  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution, for  the  common  liberty  and  independence. 
The  land  of  Warren  and  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  that 
of  Marion  and  Sumpter  and  Haynes,  should  be  but 
friendly  rivals  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  patriotism, 
and  honor,  and  glory.  In  order  to  make  them  so,  he 
urges  a  policy  of  all  others  the  most  essential  to  our 
interests  and  prosperity,  the  only  policy  which  can 
effectually  protect  our  commerce  and  navigation,  as 
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well  as  our  manufactures  themselves.  Our  manufac- 
tures have  grown  too  large  to  be  contented  with  the 
home  market.  Their  protection  is  now  involved  in  the 
protection  of  our  commercial  interests. 

We  will  not  revive,  at  this  moment,  the  angry  con- 
troversy concerning  the  expediency  of  the  protective 
policy.  The  advocates  of  that  policy,  if  we  remember 
aright,  never  contended  that  it  ought  to  be  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  country.  They  asked  its  adoption 
only  for  a  time,  during  the  infancy  of  our  manufactures, 
to  give  them  a  start,  and  enable  them  to  acquire  suf- 
ficient strength  to  sustain  themselves;  whether  even 
this  was  needed,  it  is  now  useless  to  inquire.  Our  own 
New  England  came  very  reluctantly  into  their  views ; 
the  enlightened  merchants  of  our  city  resisted  their 
policy,  and  never  adopted  it  till  forced  into  it  by  the 
great  central  States.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  no  pro- 
tective tariff,  laid  by  Congress,  has  ever  received  the 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
either  New  England,  or  the  south  Atlantic  States.  But 
let  this  pass.  The  protective  policy,  however  expedi- 
ent it  may  have  been,  is  now  no  longer  necessary.  Our 
maufactures,  so  far  from  being  encourged  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  policy,  imperiously  demand  its  aban- 
donment That  policy  is  to  encourage  our  manufac- 
tures, by  securing  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  But  we  can  secure  to  them  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  only  by  excluding  ourselves  from 
foreign  markets.  For,  if  we  will  not  buy  of  foreign- 
ers, they  cannot  buy  of  us.  But  the  home  market  is 
too  contracted  for  the  present  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures. Confined  to  that  market,  they  would  diminish, 
at  least  not  increase,  or  at  best  but  to  a  very  moderate 
extent.  They  now  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  for 
their  prosperity  on  foreign  markets ;  and  their  contin- 
ued prosperity  requires  us  to  seek  out  for  them  as  many 
and  as  valuable  foreign  markets  as  possible.  Their 
real  interest,  then,  instead  of  demanding  the  policy, 
which  would  confine  them  to  the  home  market,  de- 
mands a  policy  that  leads  us  forth  to  compete  with 
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other  nations  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  last 
is  the  policy  most  worthy  of  our  ingenious,  bold,  and 
ehterprising  countrymen ;  and  this  policy  with  them, 
whatever  it  might  be  with  a  more  sluggish  race,  would 
be  successful.  But  this  policy  demands  not  restrictions 
on  commerce ;  it  demands  its  freedom  and  effective 
protection. 

This  is  Unquestionably  the  true  policy  for  New  Eng- 
land, and,  in  fact,  for  our  whole  coimtry ;  for  it  would 
give  us  the  widest  field  for  our  enterprise,  and  ulti- 
mately prove  the  only  real  protection  to  our  manufac- 
turing interests  possible.  Mr.  Calhoun,  among  other 
reasons,  therefore,  objects  to  the  distribution  bill,  its 
direct  effect,  by  withdrawing  from  three  to  five  millions 
annually  from  the  revenues  of  the  country,  which  must 
be  supplied  by  increased  duties  on  imports,  to  restrict 
commerce,  by  throwing  upon  it  the  whole  weight  of  the 
government  expenses  ;  which,  if  increased  by  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  which  will  be  demanded  for  enlarg- 
ing and  maintaining  our  naval  force  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  its  navi- 
gation and  commercial  interests,  will  prove  altogether 
too  burdensome,  if  not  overwhelming.  The  operation 
of  the  bill  must  be  to  increase  the  duties,  while  it  di- 
minishes the  quantity  of  imports ;  to  cripple  the  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  country,  while  it  is  required  to 
carry  increased  weight.  This  objection  is  one  that 
should  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  It  is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  whether  commerce  will  prove  able  to 
sustain  the  whole  weight  of  protecting  itself,  and  of 
meeting  all  the  expenses  of  the  general  government. 
It  may,  also,  be  a  question  whether  there  be  justice  or 
Wisdom  in  making  one  interest  of  the  country  sustmn 
the  whole  weight  of  its  government.  Commerce  is  a 
great  and  leading  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
and  the  prime  agent  in  advancing  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  Not  for  light  and  casual  reasons  should  we 
consent  to  restrict,  or  overwhelm  it  with  unnecessa- 
ry and  oppressive  burdens.  He  who  would  cripple  its 
energies  or  restrict  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  wars 
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against  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  his 
race.  As  soon  should  we  recommend  a  war  on  the 
mechanics  of  large  towns,  who  in  all  ages  have  been 
the  most  generous  defenders  of  liberty,  the  first  to 
demand  and  the  first  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  obtain  it. 
Commerce  is  the  real  agent  in  building  up  manufact* 
ores;  and  it  is  only  through  her  free,  unrestricted 
opemtions,  that  the  fiiture  prosperity  of  our  manufact- 
ures can  be  promoted.  What,  in  a  word,  would  be 
the  condition  of  England,  with  her  immense  manufact- 
uring capital,  Were  me  confined  to  the  home  market  ? 
By  her  com  laws,  her  monopolies,  her  restrictive  policy, 
designed  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  foreigners  from 
her  own  market,  she  is  even  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  attempting,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  international 
law,  to  open  by  means  of  her  armies  and  fleets  foreign 
markets  for  her  manufactures^  in  order  to  save  herself 
from  the  conflagrations  of  chartism,  and  her  miserable 
operatives  from  starvation.  Can  anything  more  forci- 
bly demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting,  by  artificial 
means,  to  extend  manufactures  beyond  the  natural  and 
regular  demand  created  by  commerce  and  home  con- 
sumption ? 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  discuss  at  length  the 
protective  policy.  We  may  hereafter  find  it  necessary 
to  consider  that  policy  somewhat  at  length ;  for  we  see 
very  clearly,  that  a  portion  of  our  countrynaen,  unable 
to  profit  by  experience,  are  resolved  to  revive  it,  and  to 
fix  it  on  the  country  as  a  permanent  policy;  and  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
the  administration  party  had  for  urging  the  distribution 
bill  through  Congress,  at  the  late  extra  session,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  to  create  apparently  a  necessity  for 
reviving  this  policy.  We  should  hold  ourselves  utterly 
unworthy  of  attempting  to  discuss  any  political  ques* 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  our  countrymen,  could  we  for  a 
single  moment  countenance  a  policy  that  we  thought 
would  be  hostile  to  our  manufacturing  interests.  What- 
ever schemes  of  a  Utopian  Republic,  a  la  Plato,  we 
may  devise  and  speculate  upon  in  our  closets,  or  send  out 
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for  the  speculations  of  others,  we  claim,  when  we  enter 
into  practical  life,  to  be  a  practical  man ;  a  New  England 
man,  with  the  feelings,  and  traditions  of  those  among 
whom  we  were  born,  and  wish  to  live  and  die,  —  taking 
a  deep  interest  in,  and  cherishing  a  generous  regard  for, 
all  the  important  branches  of  business  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Our  manufactures  have  become  a  great 
and  leading  interest.  A  large  portion  of  our  New  Eng- 
land capital  is  invested  in  them;  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  our  population  are  dependent  on  them  for 
wealth  and  worldly  prosperity,  and  even  for  the  very 
means  of  subsistence.  We  are  not  the  man  to  recommend 
a  policy  that  would  impede  their  progress.  But,  we  are 
confident, — and  it  is  not  now  for  the  first  time,  nor 
lightly  that  we  have  considered  the  subject,  —  that  the 
steady  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of  our  manu- 
factures demand  the  policy  recommended  in  the  speech 
before  us  ;  and  we  have  gone  into  the  question  to  the 
extent  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  New  England  community  more  expressly  to 
it ;  and  of  showing  them  that  the  objection  Mr.  Calhoun 
urges  against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to 
operate  unfavorably  on  commerce  and  the  maritime  de- 
fences of  the  country,  is  one  that  deserves  our  serious 
consideration ;  not  only  because  we  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  commerce  and  navigation,  but  from  its  bearing 
on  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing 
interests. 

On  .this  ground  alone,  on  the  ground  of  the  addi- 
tional burdens  it  will  throw  on  commerce,  and  the 
withdrawal  in  part  of  our  means  of  providing  for  the 
adequate  defence  of  the  country,  where  most  needing 
defence,  —  that  is,  on  the  ocean,  —  we  are  willing  to 
rest  our  own  opposition  to  the  distribution  policy.  We 
grant  our  policy  would  be,  to  make  this  the  first  com- 
mercial nation  of  the  world.  Its  position,  its  vast  agri- 
cultural resources,  its  yet  unsuspected  mineral  wealth, 
its  facilities  for  extended  and  various  manufactures,  its 
vast  extent  of  coast,  and  innumerable  harbors,  its 
mighty  rivers  and  lakes,  and  increasing  artificial  facili- 
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ties  of  inland  navigation,  and  internal  communication  ; 
the  habits,  spirit,  genius,  and  freedom  of  its  population, 
all  mark  it  out  as  destined  to  be  the  first  commercial 
nation  on  the  globe ;  and  that  will  secure  it  preemi- 
nence in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Industry  has  become  the  ruling  interest  of  the 
world ;  and  the  grand  promoter  of  that  interest  is  com- 
merce. Philosophy  and  science,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  all  that  elevate  the  interior  man,  cultivate  the 
taste,  exalt  the  sentiments,  and  embellish  exterior 
life,  necessarily  follow  in  its  train.  Such  is  the  destiny 
marked  out  by  Providence  for  our  Republic  ;  such  the 
destiny  which  we  see  for  it  in  our  patriotic  dreams ; 
and  the  policy,  that  will  enable  it  to  attain  this  high  de»- 
tiny^  we  own,  is  the  one  we  are  ambitious  to  urge  upon 
our  statesmen  and  politicians. 

But  the  anti-commercial  bearing  of  the  distribution 
scheme  is  not  our  only  objection  to  it.  The  very  fact 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  which  we  established  in  our 
Journal  for  April  last,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  it,  were  it  even  demonstrated  to  be  of  the 
highest  public  utility.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
can  bend  the  constitution  to  their  convictions  of  what 
is  for  the  general  welfare.  The  first  and  permanent 
good  that  can  be  obtained,  or  secured,  to  this  country, 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  its  strict  invi- 
olability ;  and  in  administering  the  government  accord- 
ing to  its  express  provisions,  rigidly  construed.  For 
without  this  there  is,  according  to  our  manner  of  view- 
ing it,  no  good  possible  for  us.  Show  us  that  your 
proposition  is  in  itself  never  so  wise,  just,  or  useful,  if 
it  be  unauthorized  by  the  constitution,  we  cannot  enter- 
tain it  for  a  moment. 

This  act,  interpret  it  any  way  you  please,  is  an  act  for 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  the  people,  of  from  three 
to  five  millions,  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that 
amount  to  distribute  among  the  States.  The  simple, 
naked,  undisguised  fact  is,  that  Congress,  at  its  extra 
session,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  collection  of  from 
three  to  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  beyond  what 
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it  needs  for  its  own  purposes,  merely  to  give  away. 
Is  there  a  man  in  the  country  who  believes  this  to  be 
constitutional  ?  Is  there  a  man  in  the  country,  who 
dares  lay  bis  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  that  he  believes 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  collect  reve- 
nue for  distribution  ?  This  is  the  simple,  naked  ques- 
tion, which  no  talk  about  land,  proceeds  of  lands,  and 
the  like,  can  the  least  alter  or  affect.  The  public  lands 
belong  to  the  Union,  —  were  in  part  ceded  tp  it  by 
States  claiming  them,  —  but  whose  claim  was  never 
admitted  by  Congress,  —  for  the  express  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  federal  revenue ;  and  in  part  were  bought 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  federal 
treasury.  Their  proceeds,  then,  are  revenue,  just  as 
much  revenue  as  the  proceeds  of  the  customs;  nay, 
they  are  proceeds  of  the  customs,  for  they  have  been 
bought  by  the  customs  in  part ;  and  the  customs  have 
paid  more  on  account  of  them,  including  those  ceded 
as  well  as  those  originally  purchased,  by  several  millions 
of  dollars,  than  the  government  has  as  yet  realised 
from  their  sales.  There  is  no  difference,  can  be  no 
difference  in  principle,  between  distributing  money  de- 
rived from  their  ssdes,  and  distributing  money  derived 
from  the  customs.  It  is  dislributing  revenue ;  and  all 
revenue  is  a  tax  on  the  community.  The  simple  ques- 
tion, then,  is,  Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to 
tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for 
distribution  ?  Of  course  not.  Then  who  dares  pretend 
that  this  measure  is  authorized  by  the  constitution  ? 

This  measure  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is  an 
indirect  assumption,  by  the  general  government,  of  the 
State  debts.  Thefe  is  no  one,  who  can  believe  for  a 
moment,  that  a  strong  reason  for  urging  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  at  the  extra  session,  was  not  the  relief  it  would 
most  likely  afford  the  indebted  States.  The  credit  of 
the  States,  which  had  made  lieavy  loans  for  facilitating 
or  sustaining  their  banking  operations,  and  carrying  on 
their  various  plans  of  internal  improvement,  bad  to 
some  extent  been  shaken,  and  in  several  instances  very 
ifetariy  ruined.    Their  bonds,  holden  by  tfa/a  pancipol 
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advocates  of  the  distribution  act,  or  their  political  asso- 
ciates, the  Barings   and  Rothschilds  abroad,  and  the 
bankers  and  stock-jobbers  at  home,  were  at  a  ruinous 
discount ;  and  to  save  a  loss,  or  rather  to  secure  a  profit 
to  their  holders,  some  measure  of  "relief"  was  neces- 
sary, that  should  enhance  their  value  in  the  market. 
The  proposition  was  put  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
believe,  by  a  foreign  banking  house,  that  these  State 
bonds  should  be  assumed,  or  their  payment  gurantied, 
by  the  federal  government.     But  from  this  proposition, 
after  feeling  very  delicately  the  public  pulse,  even  our 
"general  welfare"  politicians  shrunk.     Their  courage 
was  unquestionable,  but  they  had  learned  that  discre- 
tion is   sometimes  the  better   part  of   valor.     They, 
apparently,  judged   it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  at- 
tempt so  open  and  bare-faced  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution.    Anxious  as  the  people  were  for  "relief,"  it  was 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it  on  such  terms.     Assumption  could,  then,  in 
prudence,  be  attempted  only  indirectly,  and  in  disguise. 
An  indirect  and  disguised  assumption  offered  itself  in 
the  form  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.     This  measure  had  for  years  been  sought  for 
a  double  purpose ;  by  subtracting  a  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue to  create  an  excuse  for  raising  the  tariff  on  im- 
ports, in  order  to  please  the  manufacturers ;  and  by  dis- 
tributing the  amoimt  among  the  States,  as  a  basis  of 
foireign  loans,   to  conciliate    the    importers,   and  the 
stock  brokers.     It  was  a  measure  admirably  adapted 
to  the  "relief"  of  the  indebted  States,  or  the  holders 
of  their  bonds.     For  although  indirect  and  partial,  if 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  it  would  soon  prepare  the 
way  for  open  and  entire  assumption.     That  it  would 
be  acquiesced  in,  there  could  be  little  doubt ;  for  the 
indebted  States  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  the 
magnanimity  to  reject  the  "  relief"  proffered  them ;  and 
the  unindebted  States  would  be  bribed  into  acquies- 
cence, if  not  active  support,  by  the  portion  of  plunder 
that  would  fall  to  their  share.     Every  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  commander  of  an  army,  knows  the  virtue  of  holding 
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out  to  his  men  the  prospect  of  prize-money.  Such 
was  the  view  taken  of  this  measure  by  its  advocates  ; 
and  such  the  end  it  was  hoped  to  secure  by  means  of 
its  adoption.  Its  express  design  was,  by  a  disguised 
and  partial  assumption  of  State  debts,  to  enhance  the 
value  in  the  market  of  State  securities.  But  is  there  a 
man  in  the  country  who  will  pretend  that  this  disguised, 
indirect,  partial  assumption,  is  not  as  much  a  violation 
of  the  constitution  as  would  be  the  adoption  of  the 
bolder  and  more  manly  proposition,  put  forth  by  the 
foreign  bankers,  of  their  direct  assumption,  or  guaranty 
of  their  payment,  by  the  federal  government?  But  we 
beg  pardon  for  the  question ;  the  advocates  of  the  dis- 
tribution policy,  will  only  smile  at  our  simplicity,  in 
supposing  that  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  measure  can 
have  any  weight  with  them ;  or  in  fancying  that  the 
"  prize-money  "  they  have  oflfered  may  not  secure  them 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  unconstitutionality  of  their  acts. 

The  assumption  of  these  State  debts  is  objectionable, 
whether  direct  and  entire,  or  only  indirect  and  partial, 
on  still  other  grounds.  As  a  financial  measure,  it  is 
either  an  absurdity,  or  a  manifest  injustice.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  States  furnish  the  revenue  of  the  Union ; 
and  are  presumed  by  the  constitution  to  furnish  it 
according  to  the  ratio  of  their  federal  representation. 
This  is  the  constitutional  basis  of  taxation.  Now,  if 
the  same  ratio  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  distribution, 
or  assumption,  the  amount  returned  to  each  State  will 
be  precisely  the  amount  it  has  previously  contributed,  — 
minus  the  cost  of  collection,  re-distribution,  and  what 
sticks  by  the  way.  If  the  rule  of  taxation  be  just,  or 
if  each  State  has  contributed  its  proportional  share  of 
the  revenue,  it  is  obvious,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  as- 
sumption or  distribution  of  revenue,  from  the  federal 
treasury,  can  add  nothing  to  the  ability  of  a  State  to 
pay  its  own  debts.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax  to  the  State 
government  directly,  as  it  is  to  do  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  federal  government.     In  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
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is  a  great  absurdity  to  pretend  to  afford  the  indebted 
States  relief,  by  means  of  assumption  or  distribution ; 
because  the  same  individuals  must  furnish  the  means  of 
redeeming  their  bonds  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
and  by  introducing  the  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment they  necessarily  incur  the  expense  of  two  agen- 
cies, when  one  only  is  requisite. 

But  if  taxes  are  unequally  levied,  —  which  is  the 
fact,  —  then  assumption,  or  distribution,  can  afford  relief 
to  the  indebted  States  only  by  a  manifest  injustice  to 
the  unindebted  States.  They  can  obtain  relief  only 
by  receiving  from  the  federal  revenues  an  excess  over 
their  respective  contributions,  and  this  excess  must 
come  from  the  other  States.  Is  there  any  body  to  pre- 
tend that  Congress  has  a  right  to  levy  taxes  on  one 
portion  of  the  States  to  pay  the  debts  of  another  por- 
tion ?  We  go  on  the  ground  that  distribution  of  the 
];»'oceeds  of  the  lands,  is  distribution  of  revenue.  This 
we  all  know  is  the  fact ;  for  every  dollar  taken  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  must  be  supplied  by  an  addi- 
tional tax  to  that  amount,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  peo- 
ple. It  makes  no  difference,  then,  whether  the  money 
distributed  is  said  to  be  the  proceeds  of  land,  or  pro- 
ceeds of  the  customs.  To  the  full  extent,  then,  to 
which  distribution  of  revenue  adds  to  the  ability  of  the 
indebted  States  to  redeem  their  bonds,  the  unindebt- 
ed States  are  taxed  for  their  benefit.  Where  is  the 
justice  of  this  proceeding  ? 

This  measure  is  rank  agrarianism.  We  have  heard, 
within  a  few  years,  much  of  agrarianism.  Even  we 
ourselves  have  been  accused,  and  falsely  accused,  of 
advocating  agrarianism ;  and  have  been  held  up  in  all 
the  strength  and  originality  of  the  Peter  Parley  litera* 
ture,  in  which  whig  leaders  do  so  abound,  to  the  exe- 
cration of  our  countrymen.  In  1840,  if  whig  orators 
and  newspapers  may  be  taken  as  authority,  the  fact  that 
we,  the  solitary  conductor  of  a  periodical,  which  then 
had  only  a  few  hundred  subscribers,  were  supposed  to 
entertain  certain  agrarian  notions,  was  a  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  why  Mr.  Yan  Buren  should  not  be  re- 
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elected.  The  charge  against  us  was,  in  form  and  in 
substance,  a  sheer  fabrication.  We  have  been  a  sin- 
ner, we  confess,  and  have  said  many  foolish  things  first 
and  last ;  but,  thank  God,  we  never  yet  was  left  to  en- 
tertain for  one  moment  a  scheme  so  wicked  and  with- 
al so  foolish  as  that  of  agrarianism.  We  have  always 
been  among  those,  who  contend  that  man's  right  to 
property  is  not  a  grant  from  the  legislature,  but  a  divine 
right,  which  the  legislature  must  respect  and  protect. 
Even  the  suggestion  which  we  threw  out  for  the  mod- 
ification of  the  law,  by  which  that  portion  of  property 
shall  be  reappropriated  which  escheats  to  the  common- 
wealth through  default  of  an  owner,  and  which  has  not 
a  single  feature  in  common  with  agrarianism,  in  any 
possible  form,  we  refused  expressly  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  urging,  save  as  a  mere  theoretic  specu- 
lation. But  we  charge  the  representatives  of  the  whig 
party  with  solenmly  enacting,  in  open  day,  unblush- 
ingly,  in  this  distribution  act,  the  very  principle  which 
they  falsely  accused  us  of  advocating ;  and  over  which 
they  shrieked  in  such  loud  and  piercing  tones  of  horror 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  solemn  enactment  of  this 
principle,  we  are  exultingly  told  now,  has  covered  the 
whig  party  with  glory.  Was  their  cry  against  us,  then 
merely  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  pursuit  from 
themselves,  as  archest  rogues  have  been  wont  to  do  ? 
There  is  no  getting  by  facts.  There  stands  the  distri- 
bution act  on  the  statute  book  of  the  Union;  and 
placed  there  by  a  whig  majority  in  Congress,  and  the 
official  sanction  of  a  whig  President.  There  it  is,  — 
rank  agrarianism,  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial  or 
cavil;  and  agrarianism  too  under  its  worst  possible 
form.  Shriek,  ay,  shriek  over  agrarianism,  whig  orators 
and  whig  editors ;  ye  may  yet  shriek  in  good  earnest. 
The  sword  is  in  our  hands  now,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  we  profit  by  your  lessons  to  use  it  with  effect. 

We  say  this  measure  is  rank  agrarianism.  What  is 
the  real  character  of  the  distribution  act  ?  It  is  simp- 
ly an  act  for  taxing  the  people,  annually,  from  three  to 
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fire  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
that  amount  among  the  States.  It  then  declares  the 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  so  far  as 
necessary  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  this  amount, 
common  property,  and  provides  for  its  distribution.  If 
this  is  not  agrarianism,  in  principle  and  in  form,  too, 
we  know  not  what  is.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  dif- 
ference in  principle,  between  the  distribution  of  the 
jNToceeds  of  property,  and  the  distribution  of  property 
itself;  and  none  between  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  and  distributing  the  whole.  To-day  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  content  with  the  distribution  of  only  a 
part,  and  to-morrow  it  may  choose  to  distribute  the 
whole ;  and,  next  day,  property  itself.  From  distribu- 
tion among  States,  there  is  but  a  step  to  distribution 
among  individuals.  And  with  the  precedent  before  us, 
what  security  have  we  that  this  step  will  not  be  taken  ? 
We  tell  the  whig  leaders  not  to  flatter  themselves  that 
distribution  will  stop  where  they  now  propose  to  stop. 
They  enact  agrarianism  to-day  for  bankers,  capitalists, 
and  speculators  ;  let  them  be  assured  that  another  sort 
of  agrarianism  may  be  demanded  to-morrow.  If  agra* 
nanism  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government,  they 
will  hear  thundering  in  their  ears  the  demand  that  it 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  instead  of  the  rich ;  and 
when  the  poor  are  driven  to  make  this  demand,  and 
authorized  to  make  it  by  whig  precedents,  they  will  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  resist  it.  Resistance  will  then  lead 
to  blows;  and,  in  dealing  blows,  the  fist  of  the  wood-' 
chopper,  the  black-smith,  or  cord-wainer,  will  count  for 
as  much  as  the  fist  of  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  capital- 
ist, or  swindling  politician.  We  have  heard  much  of 
Marats,  Robespierres,  and  French  Revolutions ;  we  tell 
the  whig  leaders,  if  they  continue  their  agrarian  pol- 
icy, thete  will  be  no  dearth  of  Marats,  Robespierres, 
and  French  Revolutions.  On  their  own  native  soil 
may  be  erected  the  guillotine;  and  they  may  be  its 
first  victims,  —  theirs  the  first  blood  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  the  tiger.  As  yet  the  combustible  materials  in 
our  Republic  are  scanty,  but  their  accumulation  will  be 
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fearfully  rapid  under  such  a  policy  as  this ;  and  if  it  be 
persisted  in  even  we,  who  are  now  on  the  stage,  may 
live  to  see  deeds  done  from  which  the  stoutest  hearts,  — 
nay,  hearts  the  most  hardened  among  us,  would  now 
shrink  appalled.  We  speak  not  in  the  tone  of  menace ; 
we  are  too  insignificant  to  threaten,  even  if  we  had  the 
disposition.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a  war  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich.  But,  if  the  poor  find  themselves  per- 
petually defeated  at  the  polls,  and  cheated  of  justice  in 
the  legislative  hall ;  if  they  see  the  government  contin- 
ually administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  minority ;  labor,  and  the  necessaries  of  life, 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distribu- 
tion among  stock  speculators,  and  foreign  bankers,  or 
to  feed  the  hungry  maw  of  plundering  politicians,  and 
rapacious  capitalists,  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able  to 
prevent  them  from  appealing  to  the  law  of  force.  There 
is  a  might  in  the  peasant's  arm,  when  once  waked  from 
its  slumber  of  ages,  before  which  the  enacters  of  iniqui- 
tous laws,  will  be  but  as  so  many  dead  men.  Beware, 
how  you  rouse  the  sleeping  lion.  The  seeds  of  a 
French  revolution  are  sown  broad-cast  in  every  land ; 
and  the  germs  of  a  Marat,  a  Danton,  a  Saint-Just,  a 
Robespierre,  are  in  many  a  village  clown.  Would  you 
guard  against  them,  —  practise  Justice.  The  govern- 
ment, or  the  party,  that  practises  iniquity,  must  look 
oiit  for  a  day  of  final  reckoning,  of  terrible  retribution. 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  a  time,  but  not  forever ;  come  it 
will,  for  there  is  a  just  God  who  reigns.  We  speak 
strongly,  for  we  feel  in  common  with  all  good  citizens, 
the  wish  to  leave  this  soil,  purchased  by  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  the  heroic  sufferings  of  our 
mothers,  free  to  our  children,  and  blessed  with  wise  and 
just  government.  These  attacks  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, these  agrarian  doctrines,  solemnly  enacted  in  the 
legislative  hall,  and  approved  in  the  executive  cabinet  of 
the  Union,  we  confess,  fill  us  with  alarm.  They  seem 
to  us  to  speak  in  tones  of  loud  and  solemn  warning  to 
every  republican,  who  loves  freedom ;  to  every  patriot, 
who  loves  his  native  land ;  to  every  father,  who  looks 
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around  with  the  just  pride  of  a  father's  heart  upon  his 
children,  and  asks  for  them  a  country  and  a  home.  Not 
to-day  will  this  iniquitous  policy  ripen.  Not  to-day 
will  its  poisonous  fruits  produce  all  their  effects ;  but 
ripen  it  will,  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  its  jx^isonous 
fruits  be  tasted.  The  flood-gate  of  iniquity  once  open- 
ed, corruption,  sedition,  tyranny,  oppression  national 
and  individual  degradation,  crime,  vice,  and  squalid 
wretchedness  will  rush  in  and  deluge  the  land,  —  inun- 
date every  hope  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist  and 
the  Christian.  But  that  we  know  it  would  be  in  vain, 
we  would  entreat  the  advocates  of  this  wicked  distri- 
bution act,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  of  our 
common  ancestry,  our  common  hopes,  of  all  that  is 
good,  and  sacred,  and  holy,  to  retrace  their  steps  before 
it  is  too  late.  But,  why  seek  to  charm  the  deaf  adder? 
Why  appeal  to  the  stony^  heart  of  mammon  ?  The 
men  who  could  urge  forward  such  a  measure,  are  past 
being  touched  by  any  appeals  to  what  is  noble,  gener- 
ous, true,  or  just  in  human  nature. 

But  we  object,  also,  to  this  policy  on  the  ground  of 
its  bearing  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  already  shown  its  bearing  on  the  inter- 
ests of  our  commerce  and  navigation*  We  call  the 
attention  of  our  New  England  manufacturers  to  the 
effect  it  must  have,  if  persisted  in,  on  their  peculiar  in- 
terests. They  are  demanding  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  no  doubt  supported  this  measure^, 
among  other  reasons,  because  it  seemed  likely  in  the 
present  state  of  the  treasury,  to  force  upon  the  govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  raising  the  tariff  of  duties  on 
imports.  Have  they  reflected,  that  they,  by  support- 
ing this  measure,  are  preparing  the  way  to  deprive, 
themselves  of  all  the  benefits  they  hoped  to  derive  from 
an  increase  of  duties  ?  If  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  constitution,  of  justice,  of  patriotism,  of 
humanity,  we  ask  them  at  least  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
interest,  and  not  consent  to  plunder  themselves. 

Free  trade  is  unquestionably  for  the  interest  of  our 
manufactures.     The  south  and  west  are  our  principal 
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domestic  customers ;  and  these  States  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  our  exports.  The  staple  States  of  the 
south  furnish  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole  exports 
of  the  country.  In  these  States  the  west  finds  its  mar- 
ket for  its  peculiar  productions ;  and  in  them  and  the 
west  we  find  the  market  for  ours.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ability  of  the  west  to  buy  of  us  depends  on  its 
ability  to  sell  to  the  exporting  States ;  and  the  ability 
of  the  exporting  States,  to  buy  of  the  west  and  of  us, 
depends  on  their  ability  to  sell  to  foreigners.  A  policy 
that  tends  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  exports  of  the 
southern  staple  States  is,  then,  unquestionably  that 
which  tends  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  northern 
manufactures.  And  this  policy,  we  all  knoWy  is  free 
trade.  But  this  is  not  the  view  we  wish  to  insist  upon 
at  present. 

The  distribution  policy  is  evidently  designed  to  re- 
vive the  credit  abroad  of  the  indebted  States.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  it  has  been  put  forward,  and  in  this 
view  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  measure  of  "  relief." 
Now,  our  manufactures  have  nothing  to  dread  equal  to 
this  reviving  of  the  credit  of  the  States  abroad ;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  destructive  to  our  manufactures  than 
these  State  loans.  Foreign  loans,  in  the  shape  of  money, 
or  bullion,  imported  into  the  country  are,  perhaps,  not 
injurious ;  because  they  bring  with  them  the  means  of 
their  own  redemption ;  and  also  because  they  furnish 
capital,  which  is  essential  to  industry.  They  then  ren- 
der industry  more  efiective ;  and,  of  course,  are  advan- 
tageous in  a  country  where  there  is  but  little  capital 
and  great  natural  industrial  resources.  But  these  State 
loans  bring  in  no  real  capital,  that  can  serve  to  stimu- 
.late  the  industry  of  the  country.  No  money  is  borrowed  ; 
merely  a  foreign  credit  is  obtained  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  banking  house,  or  with  wealthy 
bankers,  on  which  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  and  dold 
to  our  merchants.  These  bills  are  transmitted  to  Eu- 
rope, and  their  proceeds  returned  in  goods.  From  1831 
to  1839  inclusive,  it  has  been  stated  that  States  and 
corporations  obtained  credit  abroad  to  the  enormous 
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amount  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
no  means  at  hand  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  The  aggregate  of  State  indebtedness  is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  have  been  at  the  latter  date  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  various  corporations,  cities 
and  banks,  had  also,  it  is  well  known,  borrowed  large- 
ly; but  we  should  hardly  think  to  the  amount  of 
another  hundred  millions.  To  remove  all  ground 
for  cavil,  we  will  waive  all  the  loans,  except  those  of 
the  States,  which  may  be  set  down,  as  already  stated^ 
at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  the  opera- 
tion of  these  loans  has  been  to  swell  the  imports  of  the 
country  to  this  amount,  in  nine  years,  above  what  could 
be  sustained  on  the  natural  basis  of  credit ;  that  is  the 
exports  of  the  country.  The  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  during  the  years  mentioned,  after  making  lib- 
eral allowances  for  profits,  and  the  interest  annually 
accruing  on  foreign  loans,  show  us  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  very  nearly  the  amount  assumed.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  list  of  articles  imported,  we  shall  find 
a  large  proportion  of  them  to  consist  of  articles  coming 
in  direct  competition  with  the  products  or  manufact- 
ures of  our  own  country ;  and  which  never  could  have 
been  imported,  if  these  iforeign  credits  had  not  been 
obtained.  Have  our  manufacturers  reflected  on  the  in- 
fluence these  heavy  importations,  made  on  the  basis  of 
State  and  corporation  loans,  have  had  on  their  inter- 
est ?  Are  they  not  calling  upon  Congress  day  and 
night  to  grant  them  protection,  by  excluding  foreign 
manufactures?  But  what  tariflf  can  withstand  the  op- 
eration of  foreign  credits,  obtained  by  States  and  cor- 
porations, in  addition  to  those  warranted  by  our  exports, 
to  the  amount  ot  two  oi  three  hundred  millions,  m  the 
short  space  of  nine  years,  causing  an  augmentation  of 
imports  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  ? 

Now,  the  distribution  policy,  so  far  as  it  has  the  de- 
sired or  contemplated  efiect,  must  revive  the  credit  of 
the  indebted  States ;  and  this  will  enable  them  to  obtain 
new  loans  for  completing  or  undertaking  public  works  ; 
and  by  furnishing  the  imindebted  States  large  sums, 
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not  needed  to  meet  their  ciurent  expenses,  and  pledging 
the  public  domain  to  raise  and  sustain  their  credit, 
already  good,  will  tempt  them  also  into  vast  expendi- 
tures for  public  works,  demanding  for  their  prosecution 
heavy  foreign  loans.  These  loans  will  be  realized  in 
the  shape  of  goods.  In  both  cases,  then,  the  policy,  if 
successful,  will  tend  to  swell  our  imports,  as  heretofore, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  beyond  what  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country  can  sustain.  Can  our  manufact^ 
ures  survive  such  a  policy  ?  If  so,  what  means  this 
clamor  for  protection  ?  If  not,  why  do  our  manufact- 
urers advocate  it  ?  Why  do  they  tell  us  with  one 
breath,  that  even  the  imports  sustained  by  the  exports 
of  the  country  are  more  than  they  can  compete  with  ; 
and,  in  the  next  breath,  sing  the  praises  of  a  policy 
which  has  heretofore,  and  must  again  if  revived,  aug- 
ment the  imports  beyond  that  amount  to  some  one  or 
two  hundred  millions,  every  six  or  seven  years  ? 

We  much  question,  whether  the  mass  of  oiu*  business 
men  are  able  to  answer  this  question.  Perhaps  they  will 
find  the  answer  in  the  fact,  that  the  some  eight  or  ten 
prominent  business  men  in  this  city,  whom  they  regard 
as  oracles,  and  follow  as  leaders,  combine  in  themselves 
the  several  characters  of  manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  possibly  speculators  in  State  bonds.  The 
policy  of  them  is  to  sustain  themselves  as  bemkers.  They, 
indeed,  do  not  look  to  banking,  as  such,  as  a  source  of 
profit ;  but  to  their  credit  as  bankers,  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  their  operations  as  corporators,  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  speculators.  What  they  want,  then,  is 
a  government  policy  which  shall  sustain  their  credit  as 
bankers;  or,  if  you  please,  the  credit  of  the  banks. 
The  credit  of  the  banks  requires  a  policy  which  tends 
to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of  redeeming  their 
paper.  They  require  a  favorable  state  of  foreign  ex- 
change, which  guards  against  all  foreign  demand  for 
specie ;  and  large  government  deposites,  enabling  them 
to  extend  their  operations,  and  to  meet  their  demands  at 
home. 

High  duties  and  State  loans  effect  both  these  objects. 
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The  loans  keep  the  exchanges  favorable,  so  long  as  the 
States  are  contracting  them ;  and  overcoming,  as  they 
do,  the  influence  of  high  duties  on  the  amount  of  im- 
ports, the  two  combined  swell  the  government  revenues, 
and  increase   the  amount   of '  government    deposites. 
The  banks,  protected  against  all  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  them,  furnish  immense  resources  to  those 
who  combine  in  themselves  the  several  characters  enu- 
merated ;  and  enable  them  to  realize  immense  profits, 
when  the  policy  adopted  all  but  ruins  those  who  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  manufacturing.     These  few  indi- 
viduals, by  investing  credit,  where  others  must  invest  real 
capital,  are  always  winning,  while  others  are  losing  ;  for 
one  per  cent,  on  their  nominal  capital  yields  them  a 
higher  actual  profit,  than  the  others  are  receiving,  when 
they  are  making  a  profit  of  some  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.     These  last  derive  no  advantage  from  the  policy 
which  enriches  the  others.     The  only  possible  advan- 
tage, they  can  hope  for,  is  in  the  increased  amount  of 
bank  accommodations  they  may  obtain.     But  this  hope 
is  fallacious.     The  bankers  are  also  manufacturers,  im- 
porters, stockholders  in  rail-road  and  other  corporations, 
and  general  speculators.     They  need  all  the  possible 
accommodations  of  the  banks  for  themselves ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  the  £unount  of  discounts  or 
acconmiodations  to  others  than  the  oflicers,  directors, 
and  heavy  stockholders  of  the  banks,  are,  and  for  a 
long  time  have   been,  exceedingly  small.     This  is  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  such  a  rage  to  multiply  the 
number  of  banks.     Moreover,  by  means  of  the  favora- 
ble state  of  exchange,  and  the  large  govermnent  depos- 
ites, the  banks  are  able  to  circulate  their  paper  to  an 
almost    unlimited  extent;    and   this  enhances   prices, 
so  that  our  market  is  all  but  monopolized  by  the  foreign 
producer,  or  manufacturer.     Under  the  operation  of  the 
policy,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  revive,  we  imported 
largely  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  high  duties,  and  our  vast  agricultural  re- 
sources.    The  rise  in  prices  then  more  than  neutral- 
izes any    supposed  bank  facilities  the  manufacturer 
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would  obtain.  What  interest,  then,  have  they,  who 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  only,  to  call  for  a  favor- 
able state  of  the  exchange,  and  for  larger  government 
deposites?  Do  they  imagine,  the  Messrs.  Lawrence, 
for  instance,  were  they  simply  manufacturers,  would 
demand  distribution  and  encourage  State  loans  ?  Or  if 
they  were  simply  merchants,  that  they  would  demand 
high  duties  ?  We  think  better  of  the  business  capaci- 
ties and  general  sagacity  of  these  gentlemen,  than  to 
suppose  they  would  be  guilty  of  such  egregious  folly. 
They  would  not,  as  some  of  their  dupes  are  doing, 
labor  day  and  night  for  their  own  ruin. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  point.  But  we  submit 
to  the  mass  of  our  business  men,  if  they  have  duly 
considered  the  great  diversity  there  is  between  their 
interest,  and  that  of  the  few  individuals  they  follow. 
Have  they  considered,  that  the  policy,  which  is  most  fa- 
vorable to  these  few,  must  be  the  very  policy  most 
injurious  to  those  who  are  manufacturers  and  nothing 
else,  or  merchants  and  nothing  else  ?  We  beg  them  to 
pause,  and  consider  even  for  their  own  sake.  Why 
should  they  war  against  their  own  interest  ? 

We  have  many  more,  and  even  weighty  objections  to 
this  distribution  act,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  draw 
our  remarks  to  a  close.  In  whatever  light  we  view  it, 
it  is  absurd  or  iniquitous.  To  give  away  five  millions 
of  dollars,  annually,  from  the  revenue,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  public  loan  of  twelve  millions  to 
meet  our  current  expenses ;  to  cut  oflf  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue,  at  a  time  when  our  foreign 
relations  are  threatening,  and  increased  expenditures 
are  demanded  to  provide  for  the  defences  of  the  country ; 
to  increase  the  tariff  of  duties  to  protect  home  manu- 
factures by  diminishing  imports,  and  pledging  the  whole 
public  domain  as  a  basis  of  foreign  loans  to  be  realized 
in  the  shape  of  increased  imports ;  to  revive  credit,  and 
render  it  stable  and  uniform  by  adopting  a  policy  for 
swelling  bank  circulation  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ; 
to  keep  the  government  pure  by  augmenting  its  fiscal 
transactions,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  surplus  revenue, 
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to  serve  as  the  basis  of  banking  operations ;  to  promote 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  States  by  making 
them  pensioners  on  the  federal  treasury ;  to  enhance  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  federal  government  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  mere  tax-collector  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  rapacious  business  men,  and  gamblers  in  State 
stocks;  to  promote  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
people  by  facilitating  the  means  of  wild  speculation 
and  general  extravagance  ;  and  the  piurity,  and  freedom 
of  elections,  by  appropriating  some  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  as  a  corruption  fund,  with  which  to  bribe 
directly  or  indirectly  electors,  may  be  wise,  liberal,  and 
patriotic  statesmanship,  in  the  estimation  of  whig  poli- 
ticians, and  worthy  to  cover  their  party  with  glory; 
but  if  the  immense  majority  of  the  Americem  people  do 
not  treat  it  with  the  indignant  scorn  and  contempt  it 
80  richly  merits,  the  progress  of  corruption  must  have 
been  fearfully  rapid  for  a  few  years  past,  and  altogether 
more  so  than  we  had  supposed.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple permit  the  authors  of  such  a  barefaced,  such  an  ab- 
surd, and  such  an  iniquitous  policy,  to  hold  a  place  in 
what  is  regarded  reputable  society;  if  they  go  fur- 
ther, and  sustain  them  in  this  policy,  they  will  deserve 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  whole  world.  In  such  a 
case,  let  them  never  again  speak  of  their  intelligence 
and  virtue,  their  freedom  and  independence,  their  ca- 
pacity for  self-government ;  but  sink  into  the  infamous 
slavery,  for  which  their  base  hearts  and  craven  spirits 
and  stultified  intellects  fit  them. 

But  we  think  we  know  the  American  people.  We 
cannot  praise  them.  They  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  most  wofully  deluded  ;  they  have  disappointed  and 
grieved  the  hearts,  and  almost  destroyed  the  faith  of 
the  friends  of  popular  government ;  but  they  are  not 
clean  gone  in  iniquity ;  they  have  not  quite  lost  their 
old  spirit,  their  old  devotion  to  justice  and  freedom. 
There  is  a  spark  of  Seventy-Six  in  their  hearts  yet ; 
there  is  some  of  the  old  indomitable  courage  left,  that 
will  brave  all  but  the  fires  of  hell  for  freedom ;  and, 
thank  God^  there  is  still  ground  for  hope.     The  deep 
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indignation  with  which  the  Republican  party  to  a  man 
has  received  this  measure,  the  terrible  defeat  which  the 
whig  party  has  experienced  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
which  have  held  elections  since  its  passage,  revive  our 
hopes,  and  show  us  that  the  people  will  yet  be  true  to 
themselves ;  that  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  for  independence  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  or  Yorktown.  Whiggism 
indeed  came  into  power  and  place ;  but  the  extra  ses- 
sion, it  was  so  eager  to  call,  disclosed  its  character,  and 
alresidy  is  it  prostrate.  Alas!  poor  whiggism!  Thy 
day  was  short.  It  was  written  long  ago,  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days,  and  thou  hast  proved 
the  truth  of  inspiration.  Go  to  thy  long  home.  A 
few  may  be  found  to  bear  the  pall,  and  weep  over  thy 
ashes ;  but  the  heart  of  humanity  boimds  with  joy  at 
thy  departure,  and  wisdom  and  virtue  assume  again 
their  dominion  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

We  conclude,  by  calling,  in  the  name  of  the  consti- 
tution, upon  the  Republican  party  in  all  the  States, 
where  it  has  the  majority  in  the  legislature,  to  reject  the 
bribe  proflFered,  to  refuse,  with  the  stern  integrity  now 
demanded  of  them,  to  become,  by  accepting  the  portion 
oflfered  to  them,  parties  to  the  gross  infraction  of  the 
constitution,  which  every  man  of  the  party  believes  has 
been  practised.  Now  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  republi- 
cans, democrats,  the  late  administration  party,  to  prove 
the  virtue  which  they  have  always  professed.  They 
have  been  called  *^  spoilsmen ; "  let  them  show  by  their 
conduct,  the  charge  was  a  base  slander.  Let  them 
show  now,  that  reverence  for  the  constitution,  a 
sense  of  justice,  of  honor,  and  integrity,  can  outweigh 
in  their  bosoms  the  few  thousand  dollars  offered  them. 
The  rejection  of  their  respective  shares  by  the  repub- 
lican States  will  defeat  the  measure.  The  whigs  dare 
not  persist  in  it  against  the  protest,  the  stern  indignant 
protest  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  moral  effect  on  the  whole  Union  would 
be  grand  and  salutary.  A  great  party,  standing  on  prin- 
ciple, and  scorning  the  proffers  of  wealth  to  corrupt 
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them,  would  be  a  sublime  spectacle,  worthy  of  the  true 
Republican  party;  and  needed,  in  these  days  of  degen- 
eracy, to  revive  the  hopes  of  good  men  in  the  purity 
and  permanence  of  popular  governments.  The  party 
owe  this  to  the  constitution ;  they  owe  it  to  their  own 
consistency;  they  owe  it  to  the  integrity  of  their  prin- 
ciples ;  they  owe  it  as  a  stern  and  indignant  rebuke  to 
whig  corruption  and  corruptionists ;  they  owe  it  to 
their  country ;  they  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  they  owe  it  to  Christian  morals,  and  to  op- 
pressed humanity,  sighing  everywhere  for  deliverance. 
Do  we  count  too  much  on  them,  when  we  say  they 
will  do  it  ?  Do  we  trust  them  too  far,  when  we  say 
they  will  scorn  to  accept  the  bribe  ?  Now  is  the  crisis 
with  them.  Let  them  now  take  their  stand  boldly  and 
firmly  on  principle,  stake  everything  on  principle ;  and 
their  triumph  is  not  only  sure,  but  they  will  redeem 
their  country,  and  bless  the  race.  More  we  need  not 
say.  The  democratic  party,  the  true  Republican  party 
of  the  country,  will  not  now  be  wanting  in  what  is 
due  to  itself,  and  the  just  and  glorious  cause  it  repre- 
sents. 

Editor. 


Art.  v.— LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

Mcmaldi:  A  Tale.  Boston:  Little  and  Brown.  1841.  ]2ino.  pp. 
253.  —  This  is  a  Tale  by  Mr.  Washington  Allston,  who  stands  un- 
questionably at  the  head  of  American  artists,  and  is  precisely  what 
a  student  of  his  paintings  would  expect ;  neither  more  nor  less.  It 
indicates  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  of  considerable  native  richness, 
of  great  sensibility,  but  of  no  uncommon  boldness  or  vigor  of 
thought 

We  are  too  ignorant  of  works  of  art  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them 
with  much  confidence  in  our  own  judgment  We  profess  to  have  some 
sensibility  to  such  works,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  language  of  connoisseurs.  We  can  judffe  nothing  of  the 
skill  or  machinery  of  the  artist,  an;f  further  than  the  effect  his  works 
produce  upon  us.    Mr.  Allston^s  pictures,  while  they  aflect  us  not 
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a  little,  do  not  produce  upon  us  the  full  effect  we  look  for  from  the 
masterpieces  of  art  They  rarely  satisfy  us.  In  some  instances 
they  are  unintelligible  to  us,  and  in  others  whore  they  are  not,  they 
fall  below  our  ideal  of  what  they  should  be.  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
strikes  us  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  pictures',  and  in  pictures  of  this 
class  he  seems  to  us  to  be  a  perfect  artist  But  when  he  attempts 
the  higher  and  more  daring  walks  of  art,  he  appears  to  us  not  seldom 
to  fail.  The  Scribe  in  Jeremiah  is  beautiful ;  but  Jeremiah  himself 
is  a  huge  disproportioned  giant,  whose  bulky  frame  hut  makes  his 
intrinsic  weakness  the  more  apparent  You  ask  why  his  frame  is  so 
large,  for  the  soul,  that  speaks  out  in  his  face  and  eyes,  demands 
nothing  more  than  the  body  of  a  dwarf.  We  cannot  look  on  this 
picture  without  pitying  the  weakness  of  the  man,  when  we  would 
fain  stand  in  awe  of  the  prophet  Mr.  Allston^s  conception  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  approaches  too  near  to  that  of  the  Pythoness,  to  sat- 
isfy us.  We  always  think  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  as  exalted  by  the 
presence  of  God,  which  strengthens  and  sustains  him,  imparting  to 
him  somewhat  of  the  calmness  and  repose  of  a  divinity.  Jeremiah 
is  almost  a  maniac ;  his  eye  indicates  that  he  is  a  prophet  only 
through  the  influence  of  a  spasm,  and  tliat  the  moment  his  fur^ 
abates,  he  will  be  no  longer  able  to  read  the  book  of  God*s  provi- 
dence. Miriam,  with  the  proud  sweep  of  her  arm  stretched  forth 
in  mingled  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  strikes  us  very  favorably. 
The  Dead  Man  coming  to  life,  on  touching  the  bones  of  the  prophet, 
is  full  of  bone  and  muscle,  raw  flesh  and  blood,  and  though  admira- 
ble for  its  coloring  and  grouping,  is  unintelligible  to  us.  We  can- 
not make  out  whether  it  is  a  man  dying,  or  a  man  coming  to  life. 
The  Head  of  St  Peter  is  in  a  more  daring  style  than  anything  else 
we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Allston's,  and  affects  us  powerfully.  But  there 
is  more  of  conceit  than  grandeur  in  the  thought  of  throwing  in  the 
light  from  the  angel's  wings.  Mr.  Allston's  women  are  all  very 
saintly ;  but  though  they  may  be  angels  to  be  worshipped,  they  are  far 
from  being  women  to  be  loved.  The  woman  seems  to  be  abstracted. 
They  are  no  doubt  pure,  chaste,  but  they  are  cold,  forbidding,  as  a 
Vermont  snow  bank,  which  sometimes  has  been  known  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  the  sun  in  dog  days.  Mr.  Allston's  asceticism,  or 
tliat  of  the  religious  portion  of  his  countrymen,  seems  to  have  affect- 
ed his  art  not  for  good. 

But  we  will  not  proceed,  for  we  are  but  betraying  our  own  igno- 
rance and  want  of  taste.  We  studied  Mr.  Allston's  pictures,  when 
collected  together  a  few  years  since  in  this  city,  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  no  little  delight  We  do  not  expect  soon  to  find  a 
similar  pleasure.  He  has  devoted  himself  through  life  to  his  art 
He  shows  that  he  loves,  that  he  all  but  worships  it  He  has  true, 
noble,  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  province  of  art,  and  of  the  high  and 
religious  mission  of  the  artist  Through  all  his  productions  there 
runs  a  chaste  and  religious  spirit  All  his  works  are  fitted,  so  far  as 
influential,  to  purify  the  sentiments,  to  inspire  holy  thoughts  and  vir- 
tuous emotions.  So  far  we  honor  him,  we  reverence  him.  With  more 
vigor,  with  more  boldness,  with  more  comprehensiveness,  with  a  little 
more  of  the  sublime  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  his  works  would  de- 
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serve  the  highest  rank.  But  as  they  are,  they  are  honorable  to  him  and 
creditable  to  his  country.  Their  grand  defect  to  our  taste  is  in  their 
want  of  vigor.  He  paints  sentiment,  slightly  hardened  by  thought ; 
we  would  that  he  painted  thought  mellowed  by  sentiment, — love  and 
devotion. 

Monaldi  is  one  of  his  pictures  done  in  prose  instead  of  being 
done  on  canvass.  It  is  marked  by  all  the  delicacy,  polish,  and  ex- 
cellence in  detail  in  which  he  is  without  a  rival.  It  shows  a  nice 
observer  of  men  and  of  nature,  and  is  full  of  remarks  on  art  and 
on  life  of  great  value.  The  story  is  one  of  intense  interest  The 
characters  are  elaborated  with  great  care,  with  nice  attention  to 
costume,  with  inimitable  art ;  but  not  always  with  the  truth  of  na- 
ture. Monaldi,  the  artist,  is  the  best  drawn  character,  and  conducts 
through  the  whole  as  such  a  character  should ;  but  Maldura  is  a 
fiiilure.  So  hardened  a  villain  could  never  be  en^rafled  on  a  nature 
originally  as  worthy  as  his  is  represented,  and  such  a  cool  deliberate 
villain  would  never  so  suddenly  repent,  or  so  thoroughly  reform.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career  he  is  too  good  to  become  the  calm,  cal- 
culating villain  he  proves  himself;  in  the  second  part  he  is  too  base 
and  hardened  to  become  a  pious  and  truly  reverend  monk.  The  disap- 
pointments he  met  were  not  sufficient  to  currupt  him ;  and  with  his 
immense  acquisitions  of  literature  and  knowledge  he  could  have 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  had  he  possessed  the  deep  feel- 
ings, he  is  in  another  part  of  his  career  represented  as  expressing. 
We  confess  again,  that  we  have  some  doubts  if  envy  of  anothera 
success  can  ever  carry  a  man  so  far.  But  we  have  no  room  to  enter 
into  minute  criticisms.  We  can  only  add  in  general  terms,  that  we 
have  read  the  book  with  pleasure,  as  evincin?  a  high  literary  talent 
in  its  author.  We  do  not  like  its  horrors,  and  they  might  have  been 
mitigated.  A  man  has  no  business  to  torture  us  unnecessarily  even 
in  his  books.  If  Mrl  AUston  had  been  a  Frenchman,  and  had  writ- 
ten a  tale  so  full  of  horrors,  he  would  not  soon  have  heard  the  last 
of  it  But  as  it  is  lawful  for  all  but  Frenchmen  to  write  tales  of 
horror,  he  will  escape  without  any  severe  censure.  We  cannot  close 
without  saying,  that  the  book  is  got  up  in  a  beautiful  style,  success- 
fully competing  with  the  best  specimens  we  have  seen  of  English 
printing.  There  is  no  necessity  any  longer  of  importing  English 
editions  for  the  sake  of  having  finely  printed  books.  We  can  print 
as  well  and  send  out  books  in  as  good  a  style  in  Boston,  as  they  can 
in  London. 


The  Mechanic,  By  Frances  Harriet  Whipple.  Providence: 
Bamett  and  King.  Boston:  Little  and  Brown.  1841.  —  This  is  the 
title  of  a  little  volume  just  issued,  and  dedicated  to  the  mechanics  of 
Rhode  Island.  Miss  Whipple,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  has 
heretofore  been  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  several  short 
poems  of  much  merit,  but  we  do  regret  that  in  the  volume  before  us, 
she  has  suffered  her  love  of  the  good  and  the  useful  to  supersede  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  poetical,  if  in  fact  they  are  not  insep- 
arable, or  if  what  is  good  and  true  be  not  therefore  necessarily  beau- 
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tiful.  For  ourselves,  we  much  prefer  to  the  poem  or  mere  work  of 
art  that  appeals  solely  to  the  love  of  beauty,  the  work  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  whole  higher  nature,  that  deepens  our  reverence 
for  God  and  man,  removes  us  from  that  insignificant  creature,  sel/f 
around  which  we  too  often  revolve,  unites  us  to  the  great  brother- 
hood of  men,  and  attracts  us  to  that  sublime  orbit  whoee  centre  is 
God. 

Every  age  has  had  its  poets,  but  the  present  age' opens  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  race ;  political  and  religious  freedom  have  been 
born,  and  they  require  stronger  nutriment  than  poetry ;  —  they  de- 
mand philanthropy.  —  A  nation  has  arisen  and  as  if  by  divine  in- 
spiration declared  the  fraternity  and  equality  of  man ;  and  though 
the  prophet  has  belied  his  utterance,  that  utterance  has  gone  forth  and 
cannot  be  recalled.  Christianity,  truth,  justice,  demand  its  fulfilment 
—  not  indeed  as  France  demanded  it  with  the  sword  and  the  guillo- 
tine, but  by  a  power  mightier  than  they,  by  the  omnipotent  spirit  of 
love,  of  Christian  love  that  sees  in  God  a  common  Father,  and  in  his 
image  recognises  a  brother.  Our  country  has  been  the  first  to  declare 
tliese  truths;  she  should  be  the  first  to  put  them  in  practice. 

If  it  be  true,  as  they  have  asserted  who  have  scanned  closely  the 
annals  of  the  race,  that  each  nation  as  it  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea  of  time,  and  like  a  mighty  billow  rolls  onward  and  breaks,  has  a 
mission  to  accomplish,  an  element  of  humanity  to  develop,  as  the 
Greek  nation  developed  the  love  of  beauty,  the  Roman  the  love  of 
country,  the  idea  our  country  is  destined  to  realize  mutt  be  the  love 
of  man.  This  mission  she  is  slowly,  imperceptibly  it  may  be,  but  it 
seems  to  us  surely  accomplishing;  and  one  proof  of  this  is  found  io 
the  fact,  that  such  sentiments  as  liiis  book  abounds  in  are  called  for 
and  find  echoes  in  the  depths  of  many  hearts. 

The  Mechanic  has  not  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  telling  a 
story,  though  it  is  prettily  told,  but  for  the  higheh  purpose  of  embody- 
ing a  principle,  of  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity,  the  divine 
rights,  not  of  kings,  castes,  or  professions,  but  of  the  human  soul ;  and 
we  think  no  one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  without  feeling  his 
moral  nature  strengthened  and  his  high  purpose  confirmed. 

Imitative,  as  we  are,  and  living  and  actini;  in  a  world  that  is  too 
oflen  governed  by  other  notions  than  the  Highest  regard  for  truth, 
justice,  and  love,  the  still  small  voice  in  which  they  speak  to  us  is 
in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  din  and  uproar  around  us ;  and 
whoever  has  a  word  to  utter,  and  can  command  our  hearing  in  their 
name,  has  done  us,  —  nay  the  world,  a  service. 

The  idea  this  little  book  illustrates  is  that  as  the  diamond  can  only 
be  ground  by  its  own  dust,  so  the  soul  can  only  be  degraded  by  it- 
self; —  that  it  is  not  the  occupation  but  the  spirit  we  bring  to  it, 
that  is  honorable  or  dishonorable.  If  tJiis  spirit  be  true,  l(my,  and 
self-relying,  whatever  it  acts  upon  is  elevated  and  refined  —  as  the 
true  philosopher's  stone  transmutes  the  base  metal  into  gold. 

This  we  are  aware  is  no  new  theory,  it  is  a  commonplace  truth  that 
all  must  admit,  yet  one  that  very  few  act  upon.  —  But  the  world  can 
never  be  regenerated  until  man  shall  feel  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
simply  as  man,  and  realize  how  that  nature  through  long  ages  past 
has  been  perverted  and  debased* 
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Mechanic!  laborer!  apprentice  boy !  whoever  thou  art  that  hast 
shrunk  under  **  the  proud  man's  contumely,''  and  before  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world  felt  a  sense  of  thy  littleness,  knowest 
thou  not  that  the  germ  of  all  greatness  lies  folded  in  thine  own 
bosom,  as  the  forest  oak  lies  folded  in  the  tiny  acorn,  waiting  but  for 
putrimeot  to  expand  and  rear  its  branches  to  the  very  clouds  ?  Give 
it  sustenance  then  from  the  fountains  of  truth  and  knowledge  that 
flow  free  to  all ;  so  shalt  thou  no  njore  crouch  servilely  before  thy 
kind,  but  erect  and  nwnlike  shalt  thou  pass  through  this  beautiful 
universe  —  no  longer  to  thee  a  prison  or  a  workshop  —  "  but  God- 
like and  thy  Father's." 

In  conclusion,  we  will  merely  add  our  thanks  to  Miss  Whipple 
for  her  interesting  little  volume,  and  assure  her  that  we  shall  always 
greet  her  with  a  hearty  welcome,  whenever  she  chooses  again  to  ap- 
pear for  the  purpose  d"  doing  good  to  the  less  favored  classes  among 
us. 


Tluory  qf  Teackinff^  toith  a  few  Practical  lUtutrations,  By  A 
Teacher.  Boston :  E.  P.  Peabody.  1841.  12mo.  pp.  128.  —  Books 
on  education,  on  teaching,  together  with  the  great  mass  of  modern 
school-books,  especially  of  the  Peter  Parley  class,  have  become  a 
great  nuisance,  and  would  be  forthwith  presented  as  such,  would  our 
grand  juries  but  do  their  duty.  The  evil  is  a  great  and  growing 
one,  and  an  independent  fortune  will  soon  be  needed  by  a  man  who 
has  half  a  dozen  children  to  educate,  to  supply  them  even  with  class 
books.  And  what  is  worse,  even  when  obtained  and  mastered,  the 
child  has  learned  nothing.  The  rage  for  simplifying  and  adapting 
everything  to  the  child's  capacity  has  diluted  our  school  books,  till 
a  whole  cartload  of  them  have  not  substance  enough  to  save  an 
ordinary  child  from  dykig  of  inanition. 

Modern  theories  of  teaciiing  strike  us  not  a  whit  more  favorably  than 
Peter  Parley  Primers,  Histories,  and  Geographies.  Fellenberff's 
system  is  excellent  in  the  hands  of  a  Fellenberg,  Pestalozzi's  in  the 
hands  of  Pestalozzi,  but  neither  is  worth  anything  in  the  hands  of 
anybody  else.  No  theory  of  teaching  is  worth  anything,  except  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  forms  it  All  we  ask  of  a  teacher  is  that  he 
have  a  method,  and  that  method  be  his  own.  If  it  is  his  own,  he 
will  teach  well  by  it,  because  he  has  the  peculiar  talents  of  teaching 
that  demand  it.  But  God  save  him  from  borrowing  a  method,  or 
from  seeking  to  impose  his  method  on  others.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  more  education  and  less  cant  and  speculation  about  education^ 

Nevertheless,  we  like  this  unpretending  little  volume,  from  a  most 
estimable  lady,  whose  heart  and  soul  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
great  work  of  rearing  the  young.  As  a  theory  of  teaching  we  do 
not  think  much  of  it,  but  as  a  work  containing  much  fine  writing, 
many  beautiful  thoughts,  much  rich,  fresh  feeling,  and  right  dowi> 
good  sense,  we  prize  it  very  highly.  It  is  a  work,  which  all  who  are 
concerned  in  any  way  with  children  may  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit    The  method  of  instruction  is  as  wise  and  as  good  as  any 
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method  we  have  seen  set  fortli,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  herself 
we  have  no  fears  that  it  would  not  be  successful  The  book  is  quite 
creditable  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  indicates  a  mind  of  great 
richness  assiduously  cultivated,  a  warm  and  gushing  heart,  which 
must  everywhere  win  confidence  and  love,  and  will  certainly  win  the 
confidence  and  love  of  every  child  placed  under  her  care.  It  proves 
that  she  is  just  such  a  lady  as  we  should  choose  to  entrust  with  our 
children.    Her  influence  on  them  would  be  quickening  and  holy. 


Man  a  Soul;  or  the  Inward  and  (he  Experimenlal  Evideneei  if 
Christianity,  By  A.  R  Muzzet.  Boston:  Crosby  &^  Co.  1842. 
16mo.  pp.  157.  —  The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  this  neighborhood,  of  great  respectability,  a  faithful 
and  successful  pastor.  He  has  made  himself  favorably  known  to  the 
public  at  large  by  several  popular  publications  of  great  practical 
utility,  among  which  The  Young  Maiden  deserves  honorable  mention, 
as  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  its  class  within  the  range  of  our 
acquaintance.  The  work  before  us  we  have  had  time  since  it  was 
put  into  our  hands  only  to  glance  through,  and  therefore  we  are  una- 
ble to  speak  in  decided  tones  of  its  merits ;  but  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  man,  of  his  general  ability,  and  his  leading  views,  we  feel 
warranted  in  commending  it  to  the  public  as  a  valuable  popular  trea- 
tise on  a  great  and  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Muzzey  adopts  a  spirit- 
ual philosophy,  without  running  into  all  the  absurdities  of  some  oi 
our  modern  transcendentalists.  We  think,  however,  that  his  tenden- 
cies are  too  spiritualistic,  that  he  makes  too  broad  a  distinction  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  Man,  in  actual  life,  is  neither  soul  nor  body, 
but  both  at  once.  The  body  is  as  essential  a  part  of  man  as  is  the 
soul,  and  it  is  just  as  proper  to  say  man  is  a  body,  as  it  is  to  say  that 
man  is  a  soul.  We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  existence  of  disem- 
bodied spirits.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  soul  ever  exists  without 
a  body.  It  is  not  body,  nor  the  result  of  body,  nor  a  property  of 
body,  but  it  is  made  to  live  always  in  connexion  with  a  body.  We 
therefore  do  not  like  the  philosophy  which  treats  man  as  a  being  ex- 
isting independent  of  body. 

We  also  think  Mr.  Muzzey  falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  sep- 
arating too  much  the  faculties  of  the  soul  one  from  another,  and  of 
considering  each  capable  in  some  sort  of  acting  by  itself.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  faith  and  love  as  superior  to  intellect;  just  as  if  all  the 
intellect  a  man  has  does  not  necessarily  enter  into  and  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  faith  and  love.  Man  is  an  intellectual  being  in 
his  very  nature,  and  consequently  it  must  always  be  as  an  intellectual 
being  that  he  believes  or  loves.  He  is  a  unity  existing  in  multiplic- 
ity, a  simple  essence  with  the  threefold  power  of  acting,  knowing, 
and  loving,  and  it  is  always  as  such  that  he  manifests  himself 
Whenever  he  acts  it  is  always  as  an  agent  with  this  threefold 
capacity.  He  cannot  one  moment  act,  at  another  know,  and  at  still 
another  love;  but  it  is  always  all  three  together.  The  classification 
that  we  make  by  analysis  of  his  faculties  belongs  to  the  dead  sub- 
ject, not  the  living. 
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Mr.  Mozzey  speaks  of  consoioosness  as  a  principle  of  eridence. 
This  seems  to  us  hardly  correct  CoDScioosness  is  not  a  faculty,  nor 
a  principle,  but  simply  the  Ms  recognising  itself  as  the  subject  of 
its  own  phenomena.  We  perceive  always,  but  are  not  always  con- 
scious of  the  fact  When  our  perceptions  are  so  vivid  and  distinct, 
that  we  recognise  ourselves  as  tlieir  subject,  we  are  conscious. 
Consciousness  is  nothing  but  a  higher  degree  of  the  ordinary  power 
of  perception. 


7^  Ctinnexion  hehoun  TtuU  and  Morals:  Ttoo  Leeiures,  By 
Mark  HePKins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams  College.  Second 
Edition.  Boston :  Tappan  &  Dennet  1843.  8vo.  pp.  63.  —  Any- 
thing from  Dr.  Hopkins,  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities,  will  al- 
ways command  our  respectful  consideration ;  but  we  confess  that 
these  Lectures,  although  they  have  reached  a  second  edition,  have 
failed  to  meet  our  expectation.  We  have  read  them  with  care ; 
toroed  them  over  and  viewed  them  in  every  possible  light,  but  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  discover  anything  in  them  beyond  common- 
place. They  are  a  couple  of  very  respectable  sermons,  a  little  prosy, 
a  little  dull,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  sermons,  but  nev- 
ertheless very  respectable  as  sermons.  As  philosophical  lectures  on 
the  great  subject  of  the  relation  of  Morals  and  Taste,  or  in  other 
wor&  the  connexion  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ^ood,  they  are 
hardly  worthy  the  distinguished  head  of  one  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Hopkins  can  do  better,  and  should,  or  else  not  publish 
his  lucubrations. 


The  JStetdral  Frencli:  or  iht  Exiles  of  Mtva  Scotia.  By  Mrs. 
Williams.  Two  volumes  in  one.  Providence :  Published  by  the 
Author.  18^.  12mo.  pp.  238  and  109.  —  Mrs.  Williams  has  here 
given  us  a  very  interesting  tale,  and  a  thrilling  narrative  of  the  hor- 
rors practised  by  the  English  on  the  French  settlers  of  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia.  We  recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
are  laboring  to  exalt  the  humanity  of  the  English  at  the  expense  of 
the  Americans.  We  had' no  conception  of  the  gross  wrongs  and 
outrages  to  which  the  early  French  Colony,  had  been  subjected,  till 
we  read  Mrs.  Williams^s  Introduction.  We  could  only  say  while 
reading  it,  thank  God,  we  have  not  a  drop  of  English  blood  flowing 
in  our  veins ;  if  we  had  we  should  blush  and  hang  our  head,  and 
never  again  speak  of  our  glorious  ancestors.  The  English  people 
have  many  noble  traits  of  character,  and  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any  hostile  feeling  towards  them ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  no  crime 
too  gross,  no  barbarism  too  revolting  to  be  approved  by  the  British 
government  —  a  government,  which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  well  remarked, 
never  admitted  a  chapter  on  morality  into  its  political  code. 


Mission  to  England  in  hehalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
By  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurlet.     Washington  Morrison.   1841.  12mo.  pp. 
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264. — We  have  read  this  account  of  his  Mission  to  England,  by  Mr. 
Gurlcj,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  It  contains  much  matter  of 
great  value  to  the  friends  of  African  Colonization.  While  we  expresi 
our  warmest  regard  for  the  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
our  fullest  confidence  in  the  sincerity,  integrity,  and  philanthropic 
zeal  of  Mr.  Gurley,  we  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  British  African  Civilization 
Society,  and  especially  of  soliciting  funds  in  England  for  the  fur- 
therance of  our  own  philanthropic  objects.  The  conduct  of  the  abol- 
itionists in  soliciting  aid  from  England  is  enough  to  expose  tliero  to 
the  utter  condemnation  of  every  patriot  and  enlightened  stateemao, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  find  the  Colonization  Society,  by  its  own  ex- 
ample, sanctioning  it  even  in  the  remotest  degree.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  sustain  our  own  philanthropy ;  and  above  all  should  we  be 
careful  how  we  allow  England  a  pretext  for  interfering  even  indi- 
rectly with  our  domestic  afiairs.  England  cares  no  more  for  the 
negro,  than  she  does  for  the  man  in  the  moon.  If  she  could  colonize 
Western  Africa  sufficiently  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  whole 
coast,  she  would  no  doubt  like  to  do  it,  and  have  it  supposed  that  she 
was  doing  it  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


Lecture  on  Civilization,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men^s  Jisfoda- 
Hon  of  Saratoga  Springs^  March  8,  1841.  By  Hon.  Samuel  Youno. 
Saratoga  Springs:  For  the  Association.  1641.  8vo.  pp.40.  —  Hon. 
Samuel  Young,  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  in  the  country,  and  should 
have  served  his  country  long  ere  this  in  a  more  conspicuous  sphere, 
and  would  have  so  done,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unprincipled  Regency 
that  for  many  years  ruled  the  State  of  New  York.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  reverence  him  from  our  boyhood,  and  were  in  early 
life  indebted  to  him  for  some  favors,  which  he  has  no^  remembered, 
but  which  we  have  not  forgotten.  We  like  him,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
very  few  men  who  profit  by  experience,  and  grow  more  liberal,  as 
they  ffrow  older.  We  have  read  his  lecture  with  much  pleas- 
ure. It  is  able  and  eloquent,  and  though  not  recognising  the  great 
fact  of  the  growth  of  humanity,  successfully  vindicates  the  progres- 
siveness  of  all  civilization,  and  especially  of  that  to  which  we  belong. 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  liberal,  and  democratic  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  Mr.  Young  goes  for  the  largest  liberty, 
and  for  the  elevation  of  the  mass.  His  Lecture  may  be  obtained  at  the 
principal  bookstores  in  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Schenectady. 


Refutation  de  VEdedidsme  ou  se  trouve  exposie  la  vrai  difinition  de 
la  Philosophies  ei  ou  Von  txplique  le  sens,  la  smie,  et  Vtnchainemtni  des 
divers  philosophes  depuis  Descartes.  Par  Pierre  Leroux.  Paris: 
Charles  Gosselin.  1839.  16mo.  pp.  »351.  —  This  is  a  work  directed 
against  the  eclectic  philosophy  of  M.M.  Cousin  and  Jouflfroy.  We 
do  not  like  the  spirit  manifested  towards  Cousin,  nor  the  virulent 
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personal  attacks  on  liim,  in  which  M.  Lerouz  indulges  even  to  ex* 
cess ;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  the  work  the  merit  of  great  ability  and 
uncorainon  philosophic  powers.  M.  Leroux  does  not  always  do  jus- 
tice to  M.  Cousin,  and  diflfers  in  fact  less  from  him  than  he  fancies ; 
but  he  is  unquestionably  the  profoundest  philosophical  writer  France 
can  boast  We  confess  that  we  have  read  his  work  with  great 
pleasure,  and  not  without  profit.  He  is  deserving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  countrymen,  although  we  would  caution  them  against 
some  of  his  speculations  touching  Christianity.  He  is  a  profounder 
and  a  more  vigorous  and  inspiring  writer  than  Cousin,  though  less 
chaste,  elegant,  and  polished. 


Mf  progress  in  Errors  and  recovery  to  TVtdh :  or  a  Tour  through 
Umversaltsin^  Unitarianismf  and  Sk^icism,  Boston:  Gould,  Ken- 
dall, and  Lincoln.  1842.  16mo.  pp.  240.  —  This  is  one  of  those 
books  which  many  good  people  will  tolerate  for  its  odor  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  which  every  enlightened  Christian  must  deplore,  as  calcu- 
lated to  bring  religion  and  religious  people  into  contempt  It  de- 
serves the  severest  condemnation  of  every  man  who  really  wishes 
to  promote  faith  in  the  Gospel.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  we  are  glad  he  conceals  his  name,  should  be  placed  under 
guardians.  If  he  knows  no  better  than  he  writes,  he  should  be 
watched  lest  he  fall  into  the  fire ;  if  he  does,  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  as  a  brawler  and  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Seriously,  the  work  is  the  production  of  a  low-minded  bigot,  igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  destitute  of 
every  spark  of  Christian  grace.  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  been 
all  his  life  a  hypocrite,  dishonest,  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  he 
proves  that  he  has  by  no  means  been  regenerated.  He  belies  Uni- 
versalism,  Unitarianism,  and  Skepticism,  and  shows  that  he  knows 
no  more  of  them  than  he  does  of  manly  feeling  and  Christian  libe- 
rality. 

We  must  tell  our  orthodox  friends,  that  it  is  not  by  such  books 
as  this,  that  they  will  check  the  progress  of  heresy  and  infidelity. 
There  is  no  form  of  heresy,  or  of  infidelity,  that  is  not  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  bastard  orthodoxy,  made  up  of  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  cant,  inculcated  by  this  contemptible  volume.  The  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  is  free,  lofly,  and  catholic,  not  low,  confined,  and 
grovelling.  It  elevates  and  expands  the  soul,  warms  and  vivifies 
Uie  heart,  enlightens  and  invigorates  the  mind,  making  one  ever 
more  truly  a  man,  more  worthy  of  himself,  his  race,  and  his  Maker. 
Books  designed  to  further  the  Gospel  must  be  written  in  its  spirit 

There  is  and  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote a  good  end  by  unworthy  means.  Our  orthodox  Christians, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  exceeding  prone  to  fall  into  this  mistake. 
Their  books  against  infidelity  are  for  the  most  part  unworthy  the 
Christian  cause,  and  rarely  answer  any  other  end  than  that  of  making 
bigots  or  infidels.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  even  a  respectable  work 
from  this  class  of  Christians,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  place  in 
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the  bands  of  unbelievers,  if  we  wisbed  their  conversion.  Their 
writings  against  Universalists  and  Unitarians  are  no  better.  They 
are  so  confident  that  they  are  right,  that  they  never  take  the  pains 
to  ascertain  why  they  are  right,  or  why  others  are  wrong. 


Organic  Chemisiry  in  Us  Application  to  Agnctdture  and  Physiol 
"By  Justus  Liebio,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  L  A.,  &^  ProfSi- 
sor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University'  of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the 
Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lton  Platfair,  Ph.  D.  Second 
American  Edition.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix, 
by  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge:  John  Owen.  1841.  12roo.  pp.  424.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Uiis  work  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 
In  general  we  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  works  written  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  science  to  agriculture,  especially  those  written 
abrosd.  They  are  not  adapted  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  our 
country,  and  in  general  it  requires  an  outlay  of  capital  to  follow 
their  directions,  which  very  few  of  our  farmers  can  command.  But 
this  is  a  work  of  genuine  science,  profound,  yet  simple,  and  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage  by  our  agricultural  community. 


fFords  in  a  Sunday  SchooL  Boston :  Benjamin  H.  Greene.  1842. 
18mo.  pp.  194.  This  makes  No.  V.  of  the  Sunday  School  Library, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  by  Mr.  Greene.  It  is  a  volume  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  full  of  rich  thought,  of  pure,  pious,  and 

{philanthropic  feeling,  often  expressed  witii  much  force  and  delicacy, 
t  is  not  oflen  that  we  find  in  a  Sunday  School  library  a  work  of  so 
much  real  merit  Its  author,  we  are  told,  is  a  Sunday  School  teacher, 
a  young  lady  of  a  most  estimable  character,  and  we  think  we  can 
promise  her,  if  she  perseveres,  a  literary  career,  which  will  be  hon* 
orable  to  her,  and  useful  to  her  countrymen. 
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Art.  I.  —  Charles  Elwood :  or  the  Infidel  Converted. 
By  O.  A.  Brownson.  Boston  :  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown.  1840.  16mo.  pp.  262. 

This  small  volume,  written  for  the  most  part  in 
1834,  though  not  published  till  a  couple  of  years  since, 
was  by  no  means  designed  to  offer  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  far  less  a  complete  system  of 
theological  doctrines.  Its  purpose  was  to  state  with 
tolerable  clearness,  and  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
philosophic  precision,  the  leading  questions  between 
believers  and  unbelievers ;  to  show  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  answers  usually  given  to  those  ques- 
tions ;  and  to  indicate  with  some  distinctness  a  better 
method  of  treating  them.  It  is  properly  a  Discourse 
on  the  method  of  handling  the  matters  in  issue  be- 
tween believers  and  unbelievers,  with  only  such  appli- 
cations of  it  as  were  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible, 
and  to  establish  its  justness  and  sufficiency. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  author,  to  say  that  he  never 
for  one  moment  considered,  that  the  book  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  convert  an  unbeliever  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  nor  that  viewed  either  as  a  simple  ar- 
gument, or  as  an  exposition  of  a  system  of  doctrines, 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.     His  own  painful  expe- 
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rience  had  taught  him,  that  the  unbeliever  is  never 
converted  by  mere  argument,  however  forcible  or  con- 
clusive. He  is  never  reasoned  into  faith.  His  con- 
version, under  the  blessing  of  God,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  Far  less  can  be 
done  for  him,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  most 
that  we  can  do  for  him,  is  to  present  him  the  proper 
topics  of  consideration  in  a  light,  which  aids  him  from 
his  position  to  see  them  for  what  they  really  are.  This 
is  what  and  nearly  all  that  is  attempted  by  the  author 
of  Charles  Elwood.  For  the  desired  effect,  he  relies  on 
the  trains  of  thought  which  he  believes  will  be  naturally 
suggested  to  the  unbeliever's  mind,  and  the  feelings 
that  will  be  kindled  up  in  his  heart.  These  trains  of 
thought,  and  these  feelings  will  carry  the  intelligent 
unbeliever  further  than  the  book  itself  goes,  if  he  pur- 
sues them. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  Autobiogra- 
phy, and  this  has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  author  is 
the  hero  of  his  story.  This,  except  so  far  as  the  purely 
spiritual  experience  detailed  is  concerned,  is  not  true. 
The  author  has  merely  transferred  to  Charles  Elwood 
his  own  experience  as  an  unbeliever,  the  struggles 
which  actually  passed  in  his  own  mind,  the  efforts  he 
made  to  get  the  better  of  his  doubts,  his  repeated  fail- 
ures, and  ultimate  success.  Beyond  this  he  has  nothing 
in  common  with  him.  The  characters  introduced  are 
fancy  sketches,  though  perhaps  not  unlike  some  fre- 
quently met  in  actual  life.  We  mention  this,  because 
there  have  not  been  wanting  individuals  to  demand 
of  us,  whether,  in  sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  Smith, 
the  fanatical  preacher,  we  did  or  did  not  mean  them  ! 

As  a  literary  production,  the  work  has  been  objected 
to,  that  its  story  is  meagre,  and  its  plot  without  inter- 
est. The  aim  of  the  author  was  not  to  write  a  story, 
that  should  possess  an  independent  interest,  nor  to 
show  his  skill  in  weaving  and  unravelling  an  intricate 
plot.  The  narrative  and  incidents  introduced  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  work,  essential  elements  of  its  dis- 
cussions, and  necessary  to  its  main  argument,  to  which 
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they  are  designedly  subordinated ;  but  to  which  they 
contribute  perhaps  more  than  our  readers  in  genend 
suspect.  Abstract  the  personal  interest  taken  in  Charles 
himself,  the  sesthetic  effect  of  his  conversations  with 
his  betrothed,  and  of  the  moral  beauty  of  Mr.  Howard's 
life,  and  generous  friendship  for  him  ;  and  the  life  and 
force  of  the  argument  woiUd  be  greatly  impaired,  and 
nearly  all  the  efficacy  of  the  work  would  be  lost.  The 
author  relied  more  on  the  subtle  influence  these  would 
exert  on  the  heart  of  the  unbeliever,  than  on  ,his  meta- 
physics. Knowing  this,  we  were  not  a  little  amused 
by  the  following  passage  from  a  friendly  critic. 

''  But  we  do  not  think  him  [Mr.  Brownson]  qualified,  nor 
do  we  think  that  he  has  attempted,  in  the  book  before  us,  to 
present  Christianity  and  its  grounds  so  as  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  the  tastes  of  all  persons.  We  think  that  all  must  feel  — 
the  author  and  ail — that  the  views  to  which  his  I  logic  leads 
do  not  entirely  satisfy.  Logic  has  to  do  with  the  intellect 
and  thought  —  the  philosophic  element  in  man.  To  this  ele- 
ment Mr.  Brownson  has  addressed  himself  satisfactorily. 
But  the  hearty  and  its  affections,  and  sentiments,  the  fancy 
and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  have  wants  which  logic  cannot 
satisfy ;  they  require  what  the  logical  understanding  cannot 
prove  to  exist ;  nay  they  often  require  a  faith  in  what  it  pro- 
nounces to  be  impossible  and  absurd J^  * 

Doctors  disagree.  Without  offering  any  comment  on 
the  metaphysics  of  this  extract,  we  will  say  that  it  is 
precisely  what  this  writer  supposes  the  author  did  not 
attempt,  that  he  has  aimed  to  do  ;  and  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  logical  parts  of  his  work  that  he  is  least 
satisfactory.  This  critic  took  up  a  somewhat  prevalent 
opinion,  that  the  author  of  Charles  Elwood  is  a  sort 
of  logic  grinder,  without  heart  or  soul,  or  at  best  noth- 
ing but  a  gizzard ;  and  therefore  inferred,  that  he  could 
dream  of  attempting  nothing  but  the  construction  of  a 
mere  logical  argument.  Yet  from  a  tolerably  inti- 
XDate  acquaintance  with  the  author,  of  almost  forty 
years'  standing,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  formed  a 
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somewhat  different  estimate  of  his  character.     We  are 
fsur  from  regarding  him  as  the  pure  intellectual  being, 
the  mere  dry  logic  machine  supposed.     Nay,  we  doubt 
whether  he  has  one  half  the  logical  power  ascribed  to 
him.     Abstract  the  deep,  earnest  feeling,  the  passion 
even,  that  he  mingles  up  with  his  arguments,  to  an 
extent  perhaps  little  suspected,  and  we  apprehend  his 
logic  would  be  by  no  means  remarkable.     But  be  this 
as  it  may,  we  think  that  the  tone  of  the  book  indicates, 
and  we  know  that  its  whole  design  was  to  show,  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  mere  logic  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  or  to  effect  any  real  change  in  one's  faith. 
In  his  conversations  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wilson, 
where  only  logic  is  brought  into  play,  Charles  is  repre- 
sented as  falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  unbelief,  and 
we  apprehend  that  the  reader  sympathizes  with  him  ; 
.but  the  moment  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  his  be- 
trothed, whom  he  loves,  and  wliose  gentle  tones  go  to 
his  heart,  all  is  changed ;  he  manifests  a  stronger  and 
a  stronger  desire  to  believe ;   all  his  feelings,  all  the 
force  of  his  sentiments,  the  motions  of  soul  are  on  the 
side  of  faith  ;  and  we  feel  that  he  is  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     A  subtler  influence  than  logic  is 
at  work  now,  that  of  love ;  and  Charles  himself  say^, 
that  if  untoward  circumstances  had  not  separated  him 
from  Elizabeth,  she  would  have  reconciled  him  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  we  are   greatly  mistaken,  if  the 
reader  does  not    feel  as   much.     Could   he,   who  be- 
lieved  only  in  the  efficacy  of  what    this   critic   calls 
logic,  and  who  addressed  himself  only  to  the  "  logical 
understanding,"  have  written  the  following  ?  — 

"*0,  there  ia  a  God,'  spoken  by  the  sweet  lips  of  eighteen,  by 
her  we  love  and  hope  in  a  fevv  days  to  call  our  own  by  the  most  in- 
timate and  sacred  of  ties, —  it  goes  well  nigh  to  melt  even  the  atheist 
It  comes  to  ns  as  a  voice  from  another  world,  and  wins  the  heart 
though  it  fail  to  convince  the  understanding.  It  is  no  easy  tiling  to 
be  an  atheist  when  one  loves,  is  in  presence  of  the  one  he  loves,  and 
hears  her,  in  the  simple,  confiding  tones  of  the  child,  exclaim,  *  O, 
there  is  a  God.'  For  a  moment  I  gazed  on  the  beautiful  being  be- 
fore me,  as  upon  one  inspired.  Could  I  see  her,  hear  her,  love  her 
with  all  my  heart,  and  not  believe  in  the  Divinity  ?    She  seemed 
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sent  to  me  from  a  fairer  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  bright- 
er beiDgs  than  the  duU  inhabitants  of  earth." —  p.  29. 

Or  this  — 

^ '  There  may  be  intellectual  beings,  who  are  moved  by  thought 
alone, —  beings  who  never  feel,  but  live  always  in  mere  abstractions. 
Such  persons  are  dependent  never  on  the  state  of  the  affections,  and 
are  influenced  not  at  all  by  the  circumstances  around  them.  Of  these 
beings  I  know  not  much.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  have  believed 
myself  to  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and  that  in  me,  what  the 
authors  of  a  new  science  I  have  just  heard  of,  call  the  affective  na- 
ture, is  stronger,  by  several  degrees,  than  the  intellectual.  The  fact 
is,  my  feelings  have  generally  controlled  my  belief,  not  my  belief  my 
feelings.  This  is  no  uncommon  case.  As  a  general  rule  would  you 
gain  Uie  reason  you  must  first  win  the  heart.  This  is  the  secret  of 
most  conversions.  There  is  no  logic  like  love.  And  by-the-by,  I 
believe  that  the  heart  is  not  only  oflen  stronger  than  the  head,  but  in 

feneral  a  safer  guide  to  truth.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  found  it 
ifficult  to  assign  plenty  of  good  reason  for  doing  what  my  heart  has 
prompted  me  to  do.  Mr.  Howard  understood  all  tliis  perfectly,  and 
uniformly  practised  on  the  principle  here  implied,  not  as  a  calcula- 
tion, but  because  he  was  led  to  it  by  the  benevolence  of  his  own 
heart  He  found  me  out  of  humor  with  myself  and  the  world,  suffer- 
ing acute  mental  torture,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  I  must  be  recoxH 
ciled  to  myself  and  the  world,  before  I  could  look  upon  Christianity 
in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  judge  of  its  truth  and  beauty.  Then 
again  he  was  not  extremely  anxious  to  convert  roe.  He  did  not  re- 
^rd  me  in  my  present  condition  as  an  alien  from  God,  or  as  deserv- 
ing to  be  an  outcast  from  man.  To  him  I  was  a  man,  a  brother,  a 
child  of  God.  If  I  had  been  unable  to  come  to  the  same  belief  he 
had,  it  might  be  my  loss,  but  could  not  be  my  fault.  He  would  glad- 
ly see  me  a  believer,  but  he  thought  probably  the  influence  of 
Christian  example,  and  above  all,  communion  with  truly  Christian 
dispositions,  would  go  farther  than  any  arguments  addressed  merely 
to  my  understanding  towards  making  me  one."  —  pp.  125, 126. 

It  must  be  owned  that  critics  do  sometimes  commit 
mistakes.  If  we  could  be  persuaded  that  we  fall  into  as 
gross  erors  with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
works  we  criticise,  as  others  do  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
and  design  of  our  own  productions,  we  would  throw 
up  the  trade  of  critic  at  once  in  disgust. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  plot 
of  this  work  is  quite  so  insignificant,  as  some  repre- 
sent it.  The  philosophical  discussions  unquestionably 
in  part  overlay  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  worked  up,  as 
far  as  it  might  be ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  without 
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dramatic  capabilities.     It  turns  on  the  struggle  between 
love  and  religion,  the  two  strongest  sentiments  human 
beings  ever  experience.     Ordinarily  these  two  senti- 
ments flow  into  each  other,  religion  purifying  and  ex- 
alting love,  and  love  softening,  condensing,  and  individ- 
ualizing religion  ;  but  now  and  then  their  harmony  is 
interrupted,  their  alliance  broken  off,  and  they  assume 
to  each  other  hostile  relations.     The   conflict  which 
then  ensues  is  terrible.     As  when  Greek  meets  Greek, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war.     Few  bosoms  can  survive 
the  struggle  unharmed,  —  a  struggle  which  almost  al- 
ways results  in  death,  or  in  complete  or  partial  insanity. 
We  have  ourselves  witnessed,  during  seasons  of  great 
religious  excitement,  several  instances  of  this  conflict 
between  love  and  religion,  which  we  shall  not  speedily 
forget.     In  writing  the  portions  of  the  work  relating 
to  Charles  and   Elizabeth,   the  author  had   in   mind 
a  reed  fact  related  to  him  by  the  young  gentleman 
whom  it  concerned,  and  who  was  at  the  time  one  of 
his  parishioners.    The  poor  girl,  a  most  lovely  creature, 
full  of  life  and  soul,  of  captivating  manners,  and  severe 
principles,  was  a  lunatic,  the  last  time  we  heard  of  her. 
We  must,  therefore,  feel  that  the  story  of  the  book  is 
naturally  rich  enough  in  materials,  and  materials  of 
high  dramatic  interest.     It  would  have  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  have  amplified  it,  and  multiplied  the  inci- 
dents ;  and  had  it  comported  with  the  didactic  design 
we  had  in  view,  and  had  it  not  been  for  our  horror  of 
writing  a  big  book,  which  we  hold  to  be  a  great  evil, 
we  should  have  so  done,  or  at  least  tried  our  hand  at 
so  doing,  whether  qualified  to  succeed  or  not.     But 
enough  of  this. 

We  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  throughout  the  book 
the  infidel  has  the  better  of  the  argument.  He  un- 
questionably does  have  the  better  of  the  argument  in 
the  first  nine  chapters  ;  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  book, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  In  these  chapters  it 
was  unavoidable.  The  design  of  the  writer  was  to 
show  the  real  strength  of  the  infidel  argument,  and  the 
insufiiciency  of  the  replies  usually  given  by  standard 
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authors  on  the  evidences  of  our  faith.  Charles,  there- 
fore, must  be  more  than  a  match  for  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Wilson,  the  representatives  of  those  authors.  But  we 
cannot  admit  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wilson  are  mere 
men  of  straw.  They  reason  as  well  as  men  can  from 
their  point  of  view,  and  better  than  one  clergyman  out 
of  a  hundred  does  reason  in  his  actual  controversies 
with  unbelievers.  They  had  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question  on  the  particular  points  at  issue,  and  their 
failure  was  inevitable,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  writer. 

The  fact  is,  and  there  is  no  use  in  pretending  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  works  in  defence  of  religion,  most  in 
vogue  among  our  orthodox  people,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  some  respects,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  unbeliever.  They  do  not  reach  his  case  ; 
they  do  not  touch  the  actual  difficulties  with  which  he 
labors ;  and  they  are  never  able  to  effect  his  conversion. 
Reduced  to  their  elements  they  are,  as  arguments,  logi- 
cally defective ;  and  this  is  what  Charles  but  too  easily 
demonstrates.  They,  who  rely  on  these  works,  are 
themselves  believers,  and  therefore  feel  no  need  of  their 
aid  to  convince  themselves.  They  have  never  reduced 
them  to  their  simple  elements,  and  consequently  have 
never  discovered  their  intrinsic  weakness.  Hence, 
when  the  author  of  Charles  Elwood  so  reduces  them, 
and  shows  that  weakness,  they  think  he  has  done  them 
injustice.  But  we  will  thank  those  who  complain  that 
the  infidel  has  the  better  of  the  argument,  to  tell  us 
what  argument  for  the  truth  of  revelation  is  to  be 
found  in  any  popular  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,^ that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  recognise  and  urge  ; 
and  what  consideration  of  any  value  connected  with 
the  argument  from  nature  for  the  existence  of  God, 
that  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  suggest,  or  that  Charles  does 
not  meet.  These  arguments  and  considerations,  it  is 
true,  are  stated  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  but 
as  arguments  they  are  stated  in  all  their  strength. 
They  are  not  developed,  nor  was  it  necessary.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Wilson  could  have  talked  more,  they  might 
have  been  made  to  multiply  words,  and  to  bewilder 
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their  opponent  in  the  mazes  of  sophistry,  or  to  over- 
whelm him  with  declamation ;  but  they  could  not  have 
been  made  to  reason  better,  unless  they  could  have 
been  made  to  change  their  point  of  view ;  because 
from  their  point  of  view  religion  is  wholly  indefensi- 
ble,—  a  fact  they  would  perceive  at  once,  did  they 
rely  on  their  own  arguments  as  the  grounds  of  their 
own  faith.  Men  are  for  the  most  part  sounder  in  their 
actual  faith  than  in  the  rezisons  they  give  for  it.  It  is 
rarely  the  case,  that  they  are  able  to  assign  the  reasons 
which  have  actually  induced  them  to  believe  as  they 
do. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  book  the  charge  cannot  be 
sustained.  We  do  not  now  insist  on  Mr.  Morton's 
metaphysical  arguments,  for  Charles  is  represented  to 
be  virtually  a  convert  before  he  makes  Mr.  Morton's 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Morton  is  in  reality  instructing  the 
neophyte,  not  converting  the  unbeliever.  His  argu- 
ments would  have  no  weight  with  one,  who  was  still 
in  fact  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  religion.  Mr. 
Howard  is  the  one  who  converts  Charles  to  religion,  and 
Mr.  Morton  labors  merely  to  give  a  rational  and  philo- 
sophic form  to  his  faith.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of 
the  book  this  fact  is  important,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  overlooked.  We  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  any  notice  taken  of  the  ground  assumed  by 
Mr.  Howard,  the  only  original  ground  assumed  in  the 
whole  work,  and  the  only  additions,  if  any,  that  it 
makes  to  the  usual  arguments  adduced  in  defence  of 
Christianity.  The  following  extract  will  show  what 
this  ground  is. 

"One  evening,  while  we  were  conversing,  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Howard,  that  since  I  had  been  in  his  family,  I  had  been  almost  per- 
suaded to  become  a  Christian. 

"  *  Perhaps,'  he  replied,  *  you  are,  and  always  have  been,  much 
nearer  being  a  Christian  than  you  imagine.' 

**  *  But  I  can  hardly  be  a  Christian  without  knowing  it' 

"  *  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  life. 
He  who  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  a  Christian,  be  his  speculative 
belief  what  it  may.' 

"  *  I  have  not  as  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  admit  even  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Grod.  I  see  not  then  how  I  can  have  much  of  Christ  in 
me.' 
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**  *  Christ  is  not  a  dogma  to  be  believed,  but  a  spirit  to  be  caltiva- 
ted  and  obeyed.  Wiioever  loves  truth  and  goodness,  and  is  willing 
to  die  for  their  honor  and  the  redemption  of  man,  as  Jesus  did,  I  hold 
to  be  a  Christian  in  the  only  worthy  sense  of  the  terra.  He  may 
not  indeed  have  the  Metter'  which  *kiileth,'  but  that  is  no  great  loss, 
80  lonff  as  he  has  the  '  spirit '  which  *  giveth  life.' " 

*^  *  You  seem  determined  to  make  me  out  a  Christian,  and  that  too 
without  changing  my  faith.' 

"*The  belief  m  Christ  lies  in  the  bottom  of  every  honest  man's 
heart  Christianity  is  nothing  foreign  to  our  soul.  It  is  the  ideal, 
the  realization  of  wbicli  would  constitute  the  perfection  of  our  na- 
ture. Just  so  far  as  jcu  advance  in  the  work  of  perfecting  your 
own  nature,  do  you  grow  in  Christ ;  and  could  you  attain  to  the 
highest  perfection  admitted  by  your  nature  as  a  man,  you  would  at- 
tain to  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  yielding 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  your  own  being,  you  are  yielding 
obedience  to  the  Gospel.  One  of  these  laws,  the  one  which  I  term 
the  social  element  of  human  nature,  you  obeyed  in  your  efiTorts  to 
reform  society  and  augment  the  sum  of  the  common  weal  of  your 
kind.  Consequently  in  obeying  this  element,  you  were  conforming 
to  the  Christian  law.  You  fancied  you  were  obeying  a  law  of  infi- 
delity, but  that  was  an  error  of  judgment,  easily  accounted  for. 
You  saw  that  element  generally  overlooked  or  discarded  by  the 
Christian  world  ;  you  therefore  inferred  that  it  could  not  be  an  ele- 
ment of  Christianity;  and  you  rejected  Christianity  because  you 
supposed  it  rejected  this  element.  But  had  you  seen  that  Christiani- 
ty recognised  this  element  as  its  great,  its  central  law,  you  would  not 
have  thought  of  rejecting  it.' 

***  But  I  was  an  unbeliever  long  before  I  ever  dreamed  of  turning 
focial  reformer.' 

***Very  possibly;  but  still  for  a  Christian  reason.  All  the  infi- 
delity I  have  ever  met  with  springs  from  one  of  two  causes  acting 
separately,  or  from  both  combined.  The  first  cause  of  infidelity  I 
have  already  spoken  of.  Some  men  feel  a  strong  desire  to  redress 
social  or  political  grievances,  and  are  repulsed  by  the  church.  They 
therefore  imagine  the  church  opposed  to  political  freedom,  and  social 
progress ;  and  identifying  Christianity  with  the  church,  they  disown 
it,  and  very  properly.  The  second  cause  of  infidelity  is  found  in  the 
development  of  the  philosophical  element  of  our  nature.  This  ele- 
ment is  strong  in  some  men.  They  must  be  free  to  inquire  what  and 
wherefore  they  believe.  This  inquiry  the  church  has  prohibited; 
they  have  therefore  concluded  it  prohibited  by  Christianity  itself; 
and  therefore  have  rejected  Christianity;  and  I  add  again,  very 
properly.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  supposed  rejection  of  Christ- 
ianity has  been  induced  by  Christian  motives ;  and  the  infidel  could 
not  have  been,  with  his  lights,  a  Christian,  had  he  done  dilferently.' " 
—  pp.  127  - 129. 

Mr.  Howard  assumes  that  there  is  no  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  inward  life  of  an  honest,  intelligent 
unbeliever,  and  that  of  an  honest,  intelligent  believer. 
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His  argument,  therefore,  properly  consists  in  establish- 
ing the  identity  of  the  inward  life  of  the  one  with 
that  of  the  other.  He  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that 
the  work  to  be  done  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  unbe- 
liever a  new  and  a  different  faith,  as  to  enable  him  to 
find  and  comprehend  the  faith  he  already  has ;  for 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  unbeliever  has  a  faith. 
Every  man,  who  is  really  a  live  man,  has  a  faith ;  but 
not  always  the  faith  he  thinks  he  has^  nor  that  which 
he  writes  out  in  articles,  or  to  which  he  formally  sub- 
scribes. His  faith  is  the  intimate  conviction  of  his  soul, 
that  which  constitutes  his  spiritual  life,  and  controls 
him  in  his  general  relations  with  the  unseen  world  of 
truth,  and  in  his  relations  with  the  world  of  mankind. 
This  faith,  Mr.  Howard  assumes  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
unbeliever,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  with  the  believer, 
essentially  the  true  Christian  faith.  He  therefore  takes  up 
the  inward  life  of  Charles,  and  shows  it  made  up  of 
Christian  elements,  that  Charles  had  never  really  re- 
jected Christianity,  and  that  in  supposing  he  had,  he 
had  done  great  injustice  to  himself. 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Howard's  view,  we  may  ap- 
peal to  the  experience,  not  of  every  one  who  has  been 
a  scoffer  and  has  subsequently  become  a  jMrofessor  of 
religion  ;  but  to  every  honest  man  who  has  at  one  peri- 
od of  his  life  doubted,  or  supposed  that  he  doubted,  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  but  has  come  finally  to  embrace 
it,  and  to  find  his  happiness  in  living  for  it.  Every 
such  man  feels  that  he  is  the  same  man  after  his  con- 
version that  he  was  before,  and  that  in  fact  the  ele- 
ments of  his  faith  are  the  same.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  an  unbeliever  only  because  he  misinterpreted  his 
own  faith,  and  because  he  misconceived  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  religion.  We  know  at  least,  that 
such  was  our  experience,  and  it  was  our  own  experi- 
ence that  led  us  to  place  the  argument  adduced,  in  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Howard. 

We  may  also  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  or  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  cannot  be  this  radical  differencOi 
commonly  supposed,  between  the  believer  and  the  un- 
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believer,  by  the  higher  consideration  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  race,  and  the  unity  of  the  human  mind.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  incontestable,  it  is  that  the  brotherhood 
of  the  race  is  a  doctrine  of  Christian  revelation.  This 
doctrine  of  brotherhood  must  mean  something,  and 
more  than  that  all  have  sprung  from  the  same  original 
stock.  It  implies  that  all  men  have  not  only  a  family 
relation,  but  a  family  likeness,  and  therefore  the  same 
general  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking.  The 
human  mind  too  is  essentially  one ;  modified  in  different 
ages  and  individuals  it  may  indeed  be,  but  it  operates 
everywhere,  and  always,  by  the  same  general  laws ; 
and  we  see  by  the  records  of  the  remotest  past,  that  the 
human  mind,  then  at  work,  was  the  selfsame  human 
mind  that  is  at  work  now.  All  thinkers,  then,  must 
be  of  the  same  family,  the  same  brotherhood  ;  and  in- 
stead of  supposing  themselves  to  be  enemies,  they 
should  feel,  and  know,  themselves  to  be  friends  and 
brothers. 

Mr.  Howard,  therefore,  we  insist  is  right,  in  contend- 
ing that  Charles  was  already  a  Christian  in  fact.  The 
only  thing  he  should  have  guarded  against,  which  he 
has  neglected  to  do,  is  the  universal  application,  which 
he  does  not  make,  but  which  some  may  suppose  he 
makes,  of  his  doctrine.  Charles  Elwood,  though  an  un- 
believer, belongs  to  Christian  civilization,  and  therefore 
lives  necessarily  the  life  of  Christ,  so  far  as  that  civili- 
zation has  realized  it,  whether  fancying  himself  a  be- 
liever or  an  unbeliever.  Mr.  Howard  is  right,  then,  in 
telling  him  that  Christ  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
But  would  the  same  remark  hold  true  of  a  savage,  or  a 
man  born  and  brought  up  in  an  order  of  civilization 
less  advanced  than  the  Christian,  say  the  Mahometan^ 
or  the  Braminical  ?  Not  to  the  fullest  extent.  Christian 
civilization  embraces  the  elements  of  all  inferior  civil- 
izations, but  adds  to  them,  what  is  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  man  brought  up  in  these  inferior  civilizations 
could  then  be  a  Christian  only  in  a  general  and  feeble 
sense  ;  only  so  far  as  those  civilizations  constitute  ele- 
ments  of  the   Christian   civilization.      The   question 
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would  be  not  of  a  difference  of  kind,  but  of  degree. 
But  in  the.  bosom  of  Christian  civilization  itself,  no 
man  can  be  born  and  brought  up  without  being,  in  his 
practical  or  actual  faith,  a  Christian,  so  far  as  that  civil- 
ization itself  is  Christian.  There  is,  then,  no  room  for 
this  bitter  controversy  which  rages  between  believers 
and  unbelievers,  when  one  comes  to  understand  the 
matter.  With  this  qualification,  we  are  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Howard's  argument. 

To  avoid  all  occasion  for  misapprehension,  we  say, 
what  we  suppose  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  being 
said,  that  in  Mr.  Howard's  statement,  or  in  our  own 
present  statement,  it  is  not  a  question  either  of  the  ac- 
count men  render  of  their  faith,  nor  of  their  actual 
conduct ;  but  simply  of  what  may  be  called  their  spirit- 
ual or  interior  life,  so  far  as  spiritual  life  they  have. 
Hume  was  a  speculative  skeptic,  but  an  actual  be- 
liever. In  his  philosophy  he  doubted  of  everything, 
but  in  reality  he  was  as  firm  a  believer  as  Reid 
himself.  Men  differ  widely  in  the  accounts  they  render 
of  their  faith,  when  virtually  their  faith  is  the  same. 
In  their  actual  conduct  men  also  differ,  and  differ 
widely ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  professed  unbeliever 
not  unfrequently  conforms  more  nearly  to  the  Christian 
law,  than  that  of  the  large  mass  of  professed  Christians. 
The  Church  is  very  far  from  embosoming  all  the  virtue 
in  the  community.  The  profession  of  religion  is  a 
cloak  which  sometimes  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  argument,  with  these  ex- 
planations and  qualifications,  we  must  needs  believe 
that  the  charge,  that  the  infidel  gets  the  better  of  the 
argument,  is  unfounded.  The  infidel  is  not  convicted 
of  being  wrong  where  he  was  right,  it  is  true  ;  but  he 
is  convicted  of  having  misconceived  Christianity,  and 
of  having  rejected  it  through  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  and  he  is  brought  to  believe  it,  by  being 
made  to  understand  it.  What  more  could  have  been  re- 
quired, we  know  not. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Review,  Dr.  Wayland,  we 
believe,   President   of   Brown    University,    objects    to 
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Charles  Elwood,  that  he  remains  the  same  man  after 
conversion,  that  he  was  before  ;  and  says  that  the  book 
ought  to  have  been  entitled  "  Charles  Elwood,  or  Chris- 
tianity converted."  This  is  very  clever ;  but  the 
Reviewer  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suspected,  what  he 
charges  upon  the  author  as  a  fault,  was  done  with  ''  mal- 
ice aforethought."  In  the  first  place,  the  very  design 
of  the  book  was  to  show,  not  the  radical  difference, 
but  the  radical  identity,  between  the  true  believer  and 
the  honest,  intelligent  unbeliever.  It  would  have  been 
then  a  great  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  have 
made  his  hero  a  difierent  man  after  his  conversion  from 
what  he  was  before.  Moreover,  Charles  had,  prior  to 
his  conversion,  we  will  not  say  all  the  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  of  this  learned  and  philosophic  Reviewer,  but 
at  least  all  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  Christians  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  improved  his 
character  by  radically  changing  it. 

The  Reviewer  also  overlooks  a  very  important  fact, 
at  least  in  the  estimation  of  Christians  of  his  persua- 
sion, that  Charles  Elwood  is  represented  to  have  expe- 
rienced religion  in  his  early  youth,  to  have  been  regen- 
erated even,  before  he  became  an  unbeliever.  To  have 
regenerated  him  again  would  have  been  rank  heresy, 
for  which  no  one  would  have  been  more  ready  to  cen- 
sure the  author,  than  this  Reviewer,  who,  we  presume, 
holds  to  the  doctrine,  "  once  in  grace  always  in  grace." 
Here  is  the  account  that  Charles  gives  of  himself 

**  *  Do  not  fancy  that  I  have  become  what  I  am  without  a  struggle. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  men  call  religion.  It  has  been  the  study 
of  my  life.  My  first  lesson  was  the  catechism,  and  my  earliest  de- 
light was  in  reading  religious  books,  conversing  with  religious  peo- 
Fle,  and  thinking  of  God  and  heaven.  I  was  not  yet  thirteen  when 
was  affected  as  you  have  been, —  had  deep  and  pungent  conviction 
for  sin,  —  heard,  as  I  fancied,  the  Son  of  God  declare  my  sins  for- 
given, and  felt  all  the  ecstatic  joy  you  now  feel.' "  —  p.  31. 

Now,  the  author  meant  to  represent  Charles  as  hav- 
ing been  really  regenerated,  or  he  did  not ;  for  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  book  he  shows  that  he  holds  to 
the  doQ trine  of  regeneration,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  intended  to   represent  a  religious  experience  to 
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be  of  no  value.  If  he  did  not  mean  to  represent 
Charles  as  having  had  a  genuine  religious  experience, 
how  could  be  have  put  this  confession  into  his  mouth  ? 
If  he  did  mean  to  represent  him  as  having  been  re- 
ally born  again  in  early  life,  he  could  not  with  any 
consistency  have  made  his  subsequent  conversion  a 
regeneration. 

Moreover,  the  author  designedly  represented  Charles 
as  an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  worthy  man,  even  while 
an  unbeliever  ;  not  only  because  there  are  unbelievers 
who  really  deserve  to  be  so  represented,  but  because  he 
had  never  been  able  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  best 
way  to  make  an  unbeliever  in  love  with  our  religion, 
is  to  begin  by  declaring  him  a  bad  man,  a  great  ras- 
cal, deserving  the  utter  reprobation  of  every  friend  to 
religion  and  virtue.  When  he  was  himself  an  unbeliever, 
he  frequently  met  with  good,  pious  clergymen,  who 
sought  to  convert  him  by  a  similar  method ;  but  he 
never  observed  that  their  success  equalled  their  efforts. 
He  had  also  observed  that  in  books  written  against  unbe- 
lievers, and  designed  for  popular  reading,  the  infidel  was 
always  represented  to  be  a  profane  wretch,  a  drunkard, 
a  gambler,  or  a  debauched  villain.  Such  representa- 
tions have  a  very  bad  effect.  They  mislead  believers  ; 
they  irritate  unbelievers ;  and  in  no  way  advance  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality.  They  have  the  very  op- 
posite effect  from  the  one  intended.  They  create  the  im- 
pression with  unbelievers,  that  believers  have  no  solid 
arguments  to  offer  for  their  faith ;  for  they  not  unnat- 
urally infer,  that  a  man  rarely  resorts  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse,  so  long  as  he  has  anything  better  to 
offer.  The  author  aimed,  therefore,  to  avoid  this  error, 
as  he  regarded  it,  and  to  be  just  to  the  unbeliever,  both 
for  the  unbeliever's  sake,  his  own,  and  that  of  the 
cause  he  advocated. 

But  it  is  said,  that  Charles  is  proud,  and  does  not 
repent  and  humble  himself  before  God.  As  to  repent- 
ing, we  do  not  know,  so  far  as  his  character  is  drawn, 
what  Charles  had  to  repent  of.  No  sin  or  misdemeanor 
is  laid  to  his  charge.     That  he  had  doubted  is  true  ; 
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that  he  had  dared  to  be  faithful  to  the  light  he  had, 
and  to  follow  his  convictions,  though  they  exposed  him 
to  much  popular  prejudice,  and  cost  many  and  heavy 
sacrifices,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  this,  so  far  from  being 
matter  to  be  repented  of,  was  on  all  sound  moral  prin- 
ciples his  merit,  and  his  glory.  To  have  made  him  repent 
of  his  honeaty,  his  sincerity,  his  independence,  his 
moral  courage,  his  devotion  to  truth,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
would  have  been  to  teach  a  morality,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  find  approved  by  any  professed  follower  of 
Jesus.  And  yet,  the  author  must  have  done  this,  had 
he  made  him  repent,  and  talk  like  a  sinner  just  con- 
verted. 

Touching  his  pride  and  want  of  humility,  we  see 
not  wherein  the  charge  can  be  sustained.  Charles  El- 
wood  is  a  man  who  respects  himself ;  who  claims  to  be 
a  man  amongst  men ;  yielding  them  their  dues,  but 
conceding  them  nothing  on  the  score  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  own  faith,  or  want  of  faith.  He  does  not 
make  an  apology  for  daring  to  think  for  himself;  nor  does 
he  beg  others  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  thinking  for 
himself.  He  thinks  as  he  can,  as  he  must ;  and  if  he 
thinks  differently  from  others,  it  may  be  his  misfortune, 
but  it  is  not  his  crime,  nor  their  virtue.  He  meets 
them  as  an  equal,  and  demands  to  be  met  as  an  equal. 
In  all  this  we  see  only  a  proper  self-respect,  which 
whoso  will  not  cherish  merits  only  contempt.  To- 
wards God  he  manifests  no  pride,  and  no  mock  humil- 
ity. He  reverences  truth,  owns  his  obligation  to  seek 
for  it,  and  to  obey  it ;  and  he  is  willing  to  obey  it  at 
whatever  personal  hazard,  when  once  assured  that  he 
has  found  it.  Nor  has  he  an  overweening  confidence  in 
his  own  judgment.  When  he  utters  his  own  views,  he 
does  it  in  strong  terms,  simply  and  directly,  in  the  tones 
of  an  earnest  mind,  believing  the  truth  and  importance 
of  what  he  utters.  But  he  is  willing  to  be  taught,  lis- 
tens with  the  docility  of  the  child  to  whomsoever  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  teach  him, — unless  they  begin  by 
abusing  him,  or  assuming  to  be  his  masters,  who  have 
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the  right  to  command  him  ;  and  yields  up  his  previously 
expressed  opinions  without  a  blush,  whenever  he  sees  a 
reason  for  so  doing.  Now  this  does  not  look  to  us  like 
an  excess  of  pride,  or  a  sinful  want  of  humility. 

It  is  true,  Charles  Elwood  does  not  adopt  the  usual 
phraseology  of  religious  people,  especially  of  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  school.  Herein  we  acknowledge 
his  heresy.  He  is  a  man  whom  the  garment  of  Cant 
can  never  be  made  to  fit.  He  cannot  go  about,  and 
with  infinite  pains,  try  to  make  people  believe  in  his 
piety.  He  speaks  in  his  own  natural  tones,  and  wears 
his  face  as  God  made  it.  He  makes  his  confessions,  if 
he  makes  them  at  all,  to  his  God,  and  not  to  his  brother. 
He  never  tells  people  what  a  great  sinner  he  has  been, 
and  how  hot  a  place  in  the  nethermost  hell  he  deserves, 
in  hopes  that  they  will  flatter  his  pride  by  telling  him, 
"  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the  saint."  When 
he  prays  it  is  not  standing  in  the  synagogue,  nor  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  nor  in  the  market  place  ;  nor  does 
he  in  revenge  go  to  religious  conference  meetings,  and 
tell  his  brethren  how  often  he  prays  in  secret.  In  a  word, 
he  takes  none  of  the  usual  methods  to  make  men  be- 
lieve in  his  piety  or  virtue.  He  aims  to  be,  and  to  do 
right,  to  be  always  what  he  seems.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  corrected  all  this,  to  have  filled  his 
mouth  with  pious  phrases,  to  have  drawn  down  his 
face,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  made  him  speak  in  a 
sanctimonious  tone  ;  but  really  we  are  sinner  enough  to 
doubt,  whether  this  would  have  essentially  improved 
his  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  in  the  estimation 
of  truly  Christian  people.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
deny,  that  there  are  some  practices,  into  which  many 
who  are  called  pious  people  fall,  for  which  we  have  no 
great  respect.  We  cannot  help  thinking  and  feeling 
too,  that  we  have  a  large  number  among  us,  who  take 
unnecessary  pains  to  make  us  believe  them  pious  wor- 
shippers. They  quite  overshoot  the  mark.  Less 
ostentation  of  godly  conversation,  and  more  deeds  of 
justice  and  love,  would  serve  their  turn  altogether 
better.     There  was  something  worth  remembering  in 
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the  remark  of  one  of  our  old  divines,  who  when  asked 
by  one  of  the  pious  striplings  of  the  day,  if  he  had  any 
religion,  replied,  "  none  to  speak  of."  Religion  should 
be  like  the  light,  the  medium  through  which  we  see 
all  that  we  do  see,  but  remaining  ever  itself  unseen. 
It  should  be  an  all  pervading  spirit,  but  showing  itself 
only  in  greater  sweetness  of  temper,  kindness  of  heart, 
fidelity  to  the  great  trusts  of  life,  and  untiring  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  well-doing.  It  should  be 
worn  for  use,  to  cover  our  nakedness  and  to  keep  us 
warm,  not  for  mere  show,  to  attract  the  gaze  or  the 
remark  of  the  throng. 

According  to  our  method  of  judging,  Charles  El- 
wood,  so  far  as  his  character  appears  in  the  book  before 
us,  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  and  we  would  rather  take  our  chance  with  him, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  grossest  darkness  and  blindest 
unbelief,  than  with  the  loudest  of  his  impugners.  They 
who  think  otherwise  would  do  well  to  *'  go  and  learn 
what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice." 

We  say  at  once,  however,  that  we  by  no  means  pre- 
tend that  Charles  Elwood  is  a  true  representative  of 
all  unbelievers.  He  represents  only  the  serious,  honest, 
intelligent  portion  of  them,  the  only  portion  it  behoves 
us  to  consider  in  our  controversy  with  those  who  re- 
ject our  faith.  For  the  others,  the  miserable  scoffers 
one  meets  in  grog-shops,  on  board  steamboats,  and  in 
stagecoaches,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  we  can  ad- 
dress them  only  in  the  terrors  of  God's  law,  from  the 
height  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  We  cannot  honor  them 
so  much  as  to  enter  into  a  serious  controversy  with 
them;  for  the  doubts  they  profess  hang  as  loosely 
about  them,  as  do  their  moral  principles.  Such  are  the 
infidels  converted  in  revival  seasons,  and  who  keep  up 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fanatics  and  fanaticism.  We  turn 
them  over  willingly  to  the  Nettletons,  the  Beechers,  the 
Pinneys,  the  Knapps,  and  the  Maffits. 

Thus  much  we  have  judged  proper  to  say  in  defence 
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of  Charles  Elwood.  We  recognise  the  justice  of  none 
of  the  charges  which,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  al- 
leged against  him ;  and  the  authors  of  those  charges, 
by  bringing  them,  seem  to  us  to  impeach  their  own 
piety  and  Christian  understanding.  There  are,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  many  things  for  them  to  learn,  and 
some  graces  for  them  to  acquire.  Perhaps  they  would 
not  do  amiss  to  follow  the  example  of  Paul  after  his 
conversion,  and  retire  for  a  season  into  Arabia,  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  not  altogether  free  from 
faults.  So  far  as  concerns  its  spirit  and  design,  its 
main  argument,  and  the  special  moral  and  theological 
doctrines  it  inculcates,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  any 
serious  objections  can  be  sustained  against  it ;  and  if 
it  be  interpreted  throughout  in  special  reference  to  the 
special  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  we  are  willing 
to  expose  it  to  the  rudest  criticism.  But  it  bears  traces 
of  a  system  of  philosophy,  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  be  responsible  for,  without  some  important  reserva- 
tions, and  which,  if  accepted  and  applied  universally, 
cannot  fail  to  induce  some  grave  errors  of  reasoning,  if 
not  of  doctrine.  It  is  not  so  accepted,  nor  so  applied 
in  Charles  Elwood  as  to  affect  at  all  the  substance  of 
the  work,  or  in  the  least  to  impair  confidence  in  the 
important  results  to  which  the  author  arrives.  It 
merely  in  a  few  instances  affects  the  form  of  the  reason- 
ing by  which  he  obtains  those  results. 

The  faults,  which  we  should  charge  upon  the  book, 
belong  to  it  as  the  reader  will  understand  it,  rather  than 
as  it  was  understood  by  the  author  himself.  The 
author  of  Charles  Elwood  has  the  habit  of  view- 
ing most  subjects  he  treats  under  a  special  aspect, 
and  of  treating  them  with  reference  to  a  special  pur- 
pose. If  the  reader  seizes  that  special  purpose,  and  in- 
terprets all  that  is  said  solely  in  reference  to  it,  he  will 
rarely  find  the  author  in  the  wrong,  and  still  more 
rarely  find  any  difficulty  in  imderstanding  him.  But 
this  habit  necessarily  involves  that  of  using  terms  in 
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a  more  special  and  definite  sense,  than  the  one  in  which 
they  are  used  by  the  generality  of  people.  Hence  a 
perpetual  misunderstanding  between  him  and  his  read« 
ers.  They  are  always  accusing  him  of  advocating  doc- 
trines which  he  by  no  means  entertains  ;  and  whenever 
he  succeeds  by  a  change  of  phraseology,  or  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  treats  his  subjects,  in  convey- 
ing to  them  some  glimmering  of  his  real  doctrines,  they 
forthwith  charge  him  with  having  changed  his  opinions, 
^and  sneeringly  allege,  that  he  has  obtained  '<  a  new 
stock  of  ideas."  Part  of  this  grows  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  which  he  discusses,  and  the  loose  notions 
generally  prevalent  on  those  subjects ;  part  out  of  the 
haste  with  which  he  is  obliged,  by  circumstances  not 
under  his  control,  to  throw  off  his  compositions ;  but 
more  perhaps  from  the  peculiarities,  defects  it  may  be, 
of  his  mental  constitution.  His  mind  operates  usually 
with  great  intensity,  concentrating  for  the  time  being 
all  its  forces  upon  the  precise  point  under  consideration. 
It  is  also  deficient  in  that  power,  so  essential  to  the 
artist,  of  properly  grouping  his  subjects,  and  of  duly 
distributing  the  light  and  shadow.  The  main  figure  is 
always  kept  distinctly  in  view  ;  it  is  brought  out  boldly 
in  the  fore-ground,  as  it  should  be  ;  but  the  other  figures, 
essential  to  the  picture,  are  thrown  too  far  into  the  back 
ground,  and  some  of  them  so  far  as  not  to  be  detected 
by  ordinary  eyes.  They  are  so.  deeply  shaded  that 
few  discover  them,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  artist.  This  is  a  defect 
which  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  overcome,  and  it  is  this 
which  occasions  nearly  all  the  misunderstauiding  be- 
tween him  and  his  readers.  Yet,  whoso  takes  the 
author's  position  will,  we  apprehend,  if  he  have  a 
tolerable  pair  of  eyes,  and  if  he  look  long  and  steadi- 
ly, discover  that  the  figures  are  all  there. 

Without  meaning  this  as  an  apology  for  the  author^ 
we  suggest  it  for  the  guidance  of  his  readers.  The  book 
must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author,  and  interpreted  by  the  precise  purpose  he  had 
in  writing  it.     This  is  necessary  when  it  is  taken  as 
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a  whole ;  it  is  also  necessary  in  considering  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it.  The  purpose  for  which  any  special 
statement  is  made  must  shed  the  light  by  which  to  in- 
terpret it ;  nothing  in  the  book  stands  alone,  and  very 
little  that  is  said  has,  in  itself,  an  independent  value. 
Its  value  consists  in  its  bearing  on  some  ulterior  pur<^ 
pose.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  best  way  of  writing, 
but  it  is  our  way,  and  we  can  write  in  no  other. 

The  faults,  which  we  are  about  to  point  out  in  the 
metaphysical  part  of  this  work,  nearly  all  grow  out  of 
the  fact,  that  the  author  uses  terms,  which  may  seem  to 
have  a  general  application,  in  a  special  sense ;  and  there- 
fore appears  to  be  affirming  universal  truths,  when  he 
is  in  reality  only  affirming  special  truths,  or  presenting 
merely  such  special  aspects  of  truth  as  serve  to  enlight- 
en the  particular  purpose  he  has  in  view.  The  error 
involved,  then,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  consists  rather  in 
the  application  which  others  may  make  of  what  he 
says,  than  in  the  application  which  he  himself  makes 
of  it.  It  may  also,  then,  be  seen  how  the  book,  as 
existing  in  the  author's  mind,  can  be  sound,  and  yet,  as 
it  actually  appears,  not  be  free  from  some  grave  er- 
rors. 

The  book  we  hold  free  from  the  defects  to  which 
we  refer,  till,  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  Mr.  Morton 
is  introduced  to  give  what  may  be  termed  the  meta- 
physics of  religion. «  Till  then  the  author  speaks, 
from  his  own  internal  experience,  the  views  which  have 
been  elaborated  in  his  own  mind.  Thus  far  we  would 
offer  no  criticism  on  the  book,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion, that  Mr.  Howjurd,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  author,  in  the  chapter  on  Ration- 
alism, restricts  a  little  too  much  the  sphere  of  the  phi- 
losophical part  of  human  nature,  makes  philosophy  too 
exclusively  retrospective,  and  separates  it  too  widely 
from  religion.  He,  however,  expressly  identifies  philo- 
sophy with  Christianity,  which  is  well.  Had  he 
asserted  its  absolute  identity  with  religion,  he  would 
have  done  better,  presented  a  juster  view  both  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  philosophy.     His  error  lies  in  making 
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Cihristianity  more  abstract  than  it  is,  and  in  recog- 
msing  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  results  of  cool, 
upimpassioned  reflection.  However,  Mr.  Howard  is  in 
the  main  clear,  and  just  in  his  statements. 

The  serious  deficiencies  of  the  work  conmience  with 
Mr.  Morton,  who  attempts  to  interpret  religion  by  the 
light  of  Cousin's  Philosophy,  slightly  reinforced  by 
some  scattered  rays  from  Benjamin  Constant.  In  gen- 
eral he  borrows  from  these  two  writers  only  what  is 
worthy  of  confidence.  For  the  most  part,  he  escapes 
their  errors ;  but  we  find  on  a  carefid  revision  that 
he  has  not  done  it  altogether,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
adoption  of  their  phraseology,  he  has  the  appearance  of 
not  having  done  it  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  he  really  has. 
The  points,  on  which  he  has  fallen  into  error,  or  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit  in  his  statements,  or  guarded 
in  his  language,  are  three.  1.  The  origin  of  religion  in 
homan  nature.  2.  The  impersonality  of  reason.  3. 
The  division  of  reason  into  spontaneous  reason,  and 
reflective  reason.  The  first  shows  the  influence  of 
Benjamin  Constant ;  the  other  two  of  Victor  Cousin. 
The  first  concerns  the  foundations  of  religion  in  the 
human  soul ;  the  second  afiects  the  form  of  the  argu- 
ment ofiered  for  the  existence  of  God  ;  and  the  third 
the  explanation  presented  of  the  fact  of  inspiration. 

I.  Benjamin  Constant,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Reli- 
gion considered  in  its  origin,  its  forms,  and  its  develop- 
ments," defines  religion  to  be  a  sentiment  of  the  heart, 
an  indestructible  law  of  man's  nature,  seeking  ever  to 
embody  itself  in  outward  institutions.  He  attempts  to 
bring  all  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  history 
within  the  range  of  sentiment.  But  this  he  cannot 
do.  Unquestionably  religion  is  a  sentiment,  but  it  is 
also  more  than  sentiment.  It  is  idea  as  well  as  senti- 
ment. Religion,  in  addition  to  the  inward  sentiment,  is 
man's  theory  of  the  universe  ;  his  solution  of  the 
problem  of  his  own  existence  and  destiny^  prescribing 
to  him  a  life-plan  he  must  endeavor  to  realize,  impos- 
ing a  duty  he  must  labor  to  perform.     It  is  always 
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legislative  ;  it  imposes  the  law ;  hence,  the  Jews,  with 
singular  propriety,  call  their  religion  "  the  Law,"  and 
never  by  any  other  name.  It  always  involves  the  idea 
of  that  which  binds,  which  lays  man  under  obligation. 
It  implies,  therefore,  always  moral  considerations.  Mo- 
rality may  not  include  religion,  —  though  without  it,  it 
has  no  adequate  foundation,  —  but  religion  always  in- 
cludes morality.  They,  who  in  our  times  attempt  to  sep- 
arate religion  and  morality,  whether  in  favor  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  fall  into  serious  error.  The  common  sense 
of  mankind  pronounces  the  expression,  an  immoral 
religious  man,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Mr.  Morton  enlarges  the  definition  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. He  defines  religion  to  be  a  craving  for  the 
infinite,  and  certain  ideas  or  conceptions,  which  he  calls 
"intuitions  of  rejuson."  This  definition,  though  loosely 
given,  is  substantially  correct.  It  was  intended  to 
supply  the  defects  of  Benjamin  Constant's  definition, 
and  is  perhaps  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  that  has 
ever  been  considered  essential  to  religion.  We  would 
prefer  to  say  religion,  regarded  as  sentiment,  is  the 
aspiration  to  the  infinite,  to  saying  that  it  is  a  crav- 
ing for  the  infinite  ;  nevertheless,  the  main  point  is 
recognised,  namely,  that  religion  is  both  sentiment 
and  idea. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Morton  makes  an  evident  advance  on 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  is  worthy  of  reliance.  But 
there  is  another  point  involved  in  his  statement,  about 
which  we  are  not  quite  so  clear,  or  rather  two  points. 
He  says,  religion  is  a  fact  of  man's  natural  history,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  law  of  his  nature,  a  fundamental  want 
of  his  soul ;  and  that  the  ideas  or  conceptions  man 
seeks  to  embody  in  his  religious  institutions  are  in- 
tuitions of  reason  ;  by  which  last,  he  apparently  means, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  his  argument,  that  they  are 
fundamental  elements  of  human  intelligence,  wilhout 
which  man  would  not,  and  could  not  be  an  intelligent 
being.  This  language  is  susceptible  of  a  meaning  to 
which  we  by  no  means  object ;  but  it  may  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  teach  a  doctrine,  to  which  we  are  very  far 
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from  assenting.  What  was  the  precise  meaning  attached 
to  it,  we  will  not  take  it  upon  ns  to  decide  ;  though  we 
apprehend  that  the  author  at  the  time  of  using  it,  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  had  only  a  vague  and  confused 
meaning.  If  it  mean  no  more  than  that  man  has  the 
natural  aptitude  to  be  religious,  the  natural  capacity  to 
aspire  to  the  infinite,  and  to  recognise  intuitively  the 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  reason  concerned,  that  is,  of 
knowing  them  when  presented,  which  most  likely  was 
his  meaning,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  if  it  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  teach  that  the  sentiment  itself  is  innate, 
a  law  of  man's  soul ;  and  that  the  ideas  or  concep- 
tions are  elements  of  the  faculty  of  intelligence  ;  that 
is  to  say,  innate  ideas ;  we  hold  that  it  is  altogether  ob- 
jectionable. 

No  sentiment  is  or  can  be  innate.  Sentiment  is  the 
soul  in  exercise,  exercising  its  power  to  feel.  It  re- 
quires a  power  in  the  soul,  and  an  exercise  of  that 
power  to  feel,  as  much  as  it  does  to  know,  or  to  do. 
They  are  out  in  their  psychology,  who  consider  the 
soul  as  purely  passive  in  its  sentiments.  In  point  of 
fact  the  soul  is  never  more  active,  than  in  what  are 
called  the  passions.  Love  is  called  a  passion,  but  it  is 
its  highest  possible  activity,  the  fullest  possible  expres- 
sion of  its  interior  life  and  energy.  Man  then  acts 
when  he  feels.  Sentiment,  then,  is  an  act,  not  a  law  ; 
an  exercise,  not  an  element  of  the  soul.  Hence  relig- 
ion, viewed  as  sentiment,  can  exist  in  the  soul  only 
when  the  soul  exercises  itself,  or  acts  in  a  particular 
manner.  It  is  not  true,  then,  to  say,  as  some  of  us  do, 
that  the  religious  sentiment  is  a  fundamental  law,  an 
indestructible  element  of  human  nature.  If  it  were  so, 
we  must  have  the  sentiment  at  every  moment.  No 
man,  and  at  no  moment  of  his  existence,  could  be 
without  it.  But  we  can  have  no  sentiment  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  We  are  never  more  conscious 
than  in  our  sentiments.  Sentiments  are  inconceivable 
without  consciousness.  We  lose  sentiment,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  lose  consciousness.  If  then,  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  be  an  ever  present  phenomenon  of 
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the  soul,^  then  must  we  at  every  moment  of  our  lives 
be  conscious  of  it,  at  least  when  we  are  conscious  at 
all.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  There  are  men 
who  rarely,  if  ever,  experience  the  sentiment ;  and 
there  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  the  most  devout, 
when  they  have  no  consciousness  of  it.  The  power 
or  capacity  to  experience  the  sentiment  is,  no  doubt, 
innate,  a  fundamental  law  of  human  nature ;  but  the 
sentiment  itself  is  born  and  dies  with  the  exercise  of 
its  power. 

Passing  over  now  religion  regarded  as  mere  senti- 
ment, to  religion  as  idea ;  is  it,  in  this  last  sense,  a  law 
of  man's  nature  ?  Mr.  Morton  in  this  last  sense  makes 
religion  consist  in  the  idea  of  the  true,  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  the  good.  This  is  all  well 
enough.  But  these  ideas,  are  they  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  the  faculty  of  reason  ?  Man  is  born,  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  conceded  us,  with  all  his  faculties ;  at 
least  in  germ.  If  reason  be  one  of  his  faculties  ,*  if 
these  ideas  are  constitutive  elements  of  reason,  then  he 
must  be  born  with  them.  The  question,  then,  is  simply, 
are  these  ideas  innate,  elements  of  the  soul ;  and  does 
seeing  them  by  intuition  mean  detecting  them  in  the 
soul  itself?  This  was  not  the  doctrine  Mr.  Morton 
intended  to  teach,  but  it  is  perhaps  authorized  by  his 
language. 

We  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  — 
a  doctrine  unjustly  ascribed  to  Descartes.  Descartes 
says  expressly,  that  all  he  means  by  innate  ideas  is, 
that  the  power  or  faculty,  by  which  we  think  certain 
thoughts,  God,  for  instance,  is  innate.  By  intuition  we 
have  in  none  of  our  writings  understood  seeing  by 
looking  in,  but  as  the  word  itself  says,  seeing  by  look- 
ing on.  The  soul  sees  nothing  by  looking  into  itself. 
Nay,  it  can  never  turn  itself  round  so  as  to  look  at, 
much  less  into  itself.  It  is  the  looker,  the  seer,  and 
the  seer  and  the  seen  are  as  distinct  in  fact,  as  they  are 
in  logic.  When  we  speak  of  looking  within,  we  use 
within  merely  in  opposition  to  the  world  of  space.  By 
intuition  we  understand  merely  the  power  of  the  soul 
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to  perceive  ideas,  and  by  ideas  we  mean  objects  or 
realities  of  that  world  which  transcends  time  and  space. 
All  ideas, — and  we  use  the  term  in  the  original  Pla- 
tonic sense,  —  are  transcendental.  In  asserting  man's 
power  to  perceive  them,  we  coincide  with  the  tran- 
scendentalists ;  but  in  asserting,  as  we  also  do,  that 
it  is  out  of  the  soul,  out  of  the  me  and  not  in  it,  that 
they  exist,  and  that  we  perceive  them,  we  depart  from 
what  we  suppose  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  American 
transcendentalism. 

We  deny  utterly,  that  these  ideas  are  constitutive 
elements  of  human  reason,  regarded  as  the  faculty  or 
power  of  knowing.  We  shall  spend  no  time  in  justi- 
fying this  denial ;  for  since  the  time  of  Locke  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  show  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas. 
The  faculty  or  power  of  perceiving,  or  recognising  these 
ideas  we,  however,  do  hold  to  be  innate,  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  nature  ;  and  the  fact,  that  man  does  per- 
ceive them,  is  a  fact  of  his  natural  history  ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  his  actual  intelligence  would  not  be  what  we 
know  that  it  is.  This  we  presume  is  edl,  under  the 
present  point  of  view,  the  author  of  Charles  Elwood 
intended  to  assert ;  certainly  this  is  all  that  the  facts  he 
adduces  go  to  prove.  But  admitting  cdl  this,  admitting 
that  man  aspires  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  his  being,  or  an 
innate  power,  and  perceives  these  transcendental  ideas 
of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  by  means  of  a 
fundamental  power  of  his  soul,  it  may  still  be  asked, 
if  no  foreign  or  special  agency  be  requisite  to  induce 
him  to  aspire,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  actual  perception 
or  recognition  of  these  ideas.  If  we  understand  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  man  does 
aspire,  naturally,  from  his  own  inherent  energy,  and  that 
he  does  perceive  these  ideas,  without  any  agency  but 
the  spontaneous  operations  of  his  own  reason.  At 
least  this  may  be  inferred  from  his  language,  though  evi- 
dently contradicted  in  his  own  mind  by  the  peculiar 
views  he  adopts  concerning  reason  emd  inspiration. 
Now,  while  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  main- 
vox-.  V.  NO.  II.  20 
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tain  absolutely  that  man  does  not  aspire  naturally,  that 
is,  by  force  of  his  own  nature,  without  any  foreign 
quickening,  we  are  still  further  removed  from  maintain- 
ing that  he  does.  Taken  as  he  is,  to-day,  in  the  bosom 
of  Christian  civilization,  we  admit  that  he  does  aspire 
by  force  of  his  own  nature,  and  both  as  sentiment  and 
as  intelligence.  But  we  have  no  evidence  to  satisfy  us, 
that  this  is  universally  true  of  mankind.  Many  facts 
go  to  prove  to  us  the  contrary.  Man  is  progressive 
because  he  aspires,  and  all  men  have  undoubtedly  the 
capacity  of  progress.  But  we  are  "not  sure  that  all  are 
naturally  progressive ;  for  we  do  not  find  progress 
wherever  we  find  man.  Savage  tribes  are  not  progres- 
sive ;  ages  on  ages  pass  away  and  bring  no  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  no  progress  in  their  ideas. 
Hence,  we  infer,  that  they  do  not  aspire.  If  they  did 
aspire,  they  would  come  out  of  their  savage  state.  But 
we  have  no  record  of  any  savage  people  emerging  by 
spontaneous  effort  from  the  savage  state,  into  the  civil- 
ized. This  is  asserted  by  Niebuhr,  and  admitted  by 
Const8Uit,  either  of  whom  on  this  point  is  high  author- 
ity. The  African  negro,  as  a  race,  does  not  aspire, 
or  at  least  only  to  a  feeble  degree.  He  can  therefore 
be  made  contented  and  apparently  happy  in  a  condition, 
from  which  the  proud  Caucasian,  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  recoils  with  horror.  Those  negroes,  who 
among  us  aspire,  are  stimulated  by  the  example  of  their 
Christian  neighbors,  and  have  for  the  most  part  blood 
of  another  race  running  in  their  veins. 

Moreover,  the  traditions  of  every  civilized  people,  — 
and  we  own  that  we  are  disposed  to  consider  all  tradi- 
tions of  great  historical  value,  —  ascribe  the  origin  of 
their  civilization  to  foreign  influence,  never  to  indige- 
nous and  spontaneous  efibrt.  It  is  a  sacerdotal  or 
a  military  colony  from  a  more  advanced  nation,  some 
providential  man,  or  some  divine  interposition,  that 
quickens  their  faculties,  commences  their  education,  and 
sets  them  forward  on  the  path  to  civilization.  The 
facts,  so  far  as  we  can  come  at  them,  seem  to  authorize 
us  to  say,  that  if  man  has  the  natural  capacity  to  aspire. 
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he  does  not  naturally  aspire,  that  is,  by  thd  simple 
force  of  his  own  nature.  He  is  not  naturally  progres- 
sive. In  order  to  make  him  aspire  some  power  or  in- 
fluence, foreign  to  himself,  is  necessary  to  quicken  his 
faculties,  kindle  his  aspirations,  and  compel  him  to 
struggle.  Divested  of  what  civilization  has  done  for 
him,  placed  at  the  lowest  round  of  savage  life,  he  is 
naturally  indolent,  careless,  improvident,  averse  to  all 
exertion,  shrinking  from  all  effort.  His  greatest  delight 
is  to  eat  and  sleep.  If  the  sense  of  hunger  or  some 
outward  circumstance  arouse  him  to  a  8ud(]bn  effort,  he 
relapses  into  his  torpid  state  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  evident  that  man  attains  at  first 
to  the  idea  of  God,  than  it  is  that  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  existence  he  aspires.  The  idea  of  God 
we  hold  to  be  an  intuitive  perception,  to-day,  in  the 
bosom  of  civilization ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
it  is  an  intuitive  perception  in  the  minds  of  those,  who 
linger  yet  in  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life.  The 
first  thought  of  the  first  human  being,  no  doubt,  con- 
tains, if  we  may  so  speak,  the  germs  of  the  idea  of 
God;  but  ages  on  ages  of  growth  are  necessary  to 
develop  and  ripen  it  into  the  sublime  conception  of  the 
Divinity,  entertained  by  Moses,  Socrates,  or  Leibnitz. 
To-day,  the  Christian  philosopher,  in  the  language  of 
Leibnitz,  "  thinks  God ;  "  but  the  savage  does  not. 
The  idea  of  God  belongs  to  advanced  life,  to  the 
growth  of  the  natural  faculties,  not  to  the  primitive 
man.  It  is  only  by  successive  efibrts,  and  by  repeated 
revelations,  that  man  attains  to  it,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
slow  and  successive  amelioration  of  his  forms  of  relig- 
ious worship. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  take  the  remark, 
that  man  is  naturally  religious,  that  religion  is  a  fact  in 
man's  natural  history,  with  some  grains  of  cdlowance. 
Taken  as  we  find  him,  to-day,  in  the  bosom  of  our  owh 
.  civilization,  he  is  unquestionably  naturally  religious. 
Our  children  naturally  aspire ;  and  our  philosophers, 
with  Leibnitz,  "  think  God."     Our  fiwuUies,  by  the 
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nurture  of  ages,  and  through  the  care  of  an  ever  watch- 
ful Providence,  have  become  equal  to  the  sublime 
thought.  But  when  we  speak  of  man  universally,  man 
of  all  times,  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has  the  natural 
capacity  to  become  religions,  and  wherever  his  natural 
faculties,  by  providential  circumstances  or  influences,  are 
stimulated  into  activity,  he  is  religious.  More  than 
this  we  do  not  think  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying. 
To  say  more  than  this,  would  require  us  to  assert  that 
man«  aspires,  where  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  aspires, 
and  entertains  the  sublime  conception  of  God,  where 
we  find  no  traces  of  it,  or  at  best  only  the  miserable 
fetiche  of  the  stupid  African.  The  worship  of  the 
fetiche,  no  doubt,  tells  the  philosopher  that  there  the 
idea  of  God  may  one  day  be  entertained,  but  just  as 
surely  that  it  is  not  entertained  now. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Morton  is  not  obnoxious  to  all  the 
criticism  here  implied.  He  is  answerable  mainly  for 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  language,  into  which  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  admiration  bf  the  work  of  Benjamin 
Constant.  His  argument  drawn  from  intuition  remains 
unaffected  by  anything  we  have  said,  because  in  the 
intuitive  perceptions  of  the  most  stupid  savage,  we 
can  see,  what  the  savage  does  not,  the  idea  of  God. 
The  error  is  in  supposing  that  because  we,  turning  back 
upon  those  intuitions,  discover  it  there,  the  savage  him- 
self must  necessarily  have  done  so.  Mr.  Morton  un- 
doubtedly did  fell  into  this  error,  in  part ;  but  he  never 
meant  to  say  that  the  savage  really  was  conscious  of 
entertaining  the  idea.  He  thought,  however,  that  he 
was  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  there,  because  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  a  necessary  conception 
of  reason.  The  apparent  contradiction  implied  here, 
in  asserting  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  savage,  while  the  savage  knew  it  not,  he  thought 
he  escaped  by  means  of  Cousin's  doctrine  of  the  im- 
personal and  spontaneous  reason. 

n.  We  come  now  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Impersonal 
Reason,  borrowed  from  M.  Cousin,  of  whose  jdiilo- 
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sojhy  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities.  We 
felt,  as  has  every  man  who  has  been  at  all  under  the 
influence  of  religious  ideas,  that  these  ideas  have  a 
character  of  independence  and  authority.  They  seem 
to  be  over  man  and  to  legislate  for  him  ;  and  he  seems 
to  be  unable  to  withdraw  himself  from  their  presence, 
if  indeed  from  their  dominion.  This  fact  led  us  to 
adopt,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Cousin's  doctrine,  and  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God.  As  far  as  it  really  serves  as  the  basis  of  this 
demonstration,  though  not  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the 
form  of  the  argument,  we  believe  it  imquestionably 
sound.  The  author  of  Charles  Elwood  never  intended 
to  adopt  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  he  thought  he  had 
escap^  all  that  was  unsound  in  it.  But  in  this  he  was 
mistaken.  There  runs  through  all  he  says  on  it  the 
same  confusion,  which  meets  us  in  Cousin  himself 
The  source  of  this  confusion  we  have  on  a  former  oc- 
casion pointed  out ;  ^  but  unhappily,  without  being  aware 
at  that  time  of  the  inamense  importance  of  a  very  obvious 
distinction,  which  we  then  suggested,  and  therefore  we 
neglected,  when  preparing  Charles  Elwood  for  publica- 
tion, to  make  Mr.  Morton's  language  conform  to  it.  We 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  set  the  matter  in  what  we 
now  deem  its  true  light. 

Cousin  defines  reason  to  be  a  faculty  of  human 
nature,  that  faculty  by  which  we  know  all  that  we 
know,  and  in  all  the  degrees  of  knowledge  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  He  also  contends  that  reason 
is  impersonal  and  objective,  in  us,  our  only  light,  but 
not  us  nor  ours.  Being  impersonal  and  objective,  it  is 
good  authority  for  the  objective,  an  independent  wit- 
ness for  what  lies  outside  of  us,  indeed  for  whatever  it 
reveals.  It  reveals  the  absolute,  therefore,  the  absolute 
exists ;  God,  therefore,  God  is.  But  against  this  there 
he  several  very  weighty  objections. 

1.  If  reason  be  a  faculty  of  human  nature,  it  is  absurd 
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to  call  it  impersonal  and  objective.  A  faculty  is  merely 
a  power  of  the  soul.  To  say  that  the  soul  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  reason,  is  merely  saying  that  the  power  to 
know  is  inherent  in  it,  essential  to  its  existence,  belong- 
ing in  fact  to  its  very  being.  It  is  then  merely  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  itself,  and  we  might  as  well  in  this  case 
call  the  subject,  the  me,  objective  and  impersonal,  as  the 
reason. 

2.  To  assert  that  reason,  regarded  as  our  faculty  of 
intelligence,  is  impersonal  and  objective,  is  to  deny  that 
we  ourselves  are  persons.  Cousin  places  personality 
chiefly  in  liberty  or  activity.  But  liberty  or  the  power 
to  act  is  not  the  characteristic  of  personality.  Animals 
have  the  power  to  act,  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  they  are 
nbt  persons.  Personality  is  never  predicated  of  unin- 
telligent beings,  nor  indeed  of  all  intelligent  beings. 
The  dog,  the  horse,  the  ox,  are  intelligent,  yet  we  can- 
not call  them  persons.  Personality  is  not  constituted 
till  we  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  to  the 
perception  of  moral,  universal,  and  necessary  truths ;  that 
is,  not  till  we  come  to  that  degree  of  intelligence,  which 
goes  by  the  special  name  of  reason.  None  but  reason- 
able beings  are,  in  any  human  speech  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  allowed  to  be  persons.  DiVest  us  of 
personality,  —  and  we  should  be  divested  of  it,  if  our 
faculty  of  reason  were  objective,  —  and  we  should 
cease  to  be  moral  and  accountable  beings.  Then  all 
foundation  for  morality  would  be  destroyed. 

3.  If  reason  be  our  only  power  of  knowing,  as 
Cousin  asserts,  and  it  be  also  impersonal  and  objective, 
then  we  in  ourselves  must  be  incapable  of  knowing. 
How  then  come  into  relation  with  intelligence  ?  How 
can  an  essentially  non-intelligent  being  be  even  en- 
lightened by  an  objective  intelligence  ?  If  there  be  no 
light  within,  how  can  there  be  recognition  of  the  light 
without  ? 

4.  If  reason,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  one  of  our  facul- 
ties, be  identical  with  the  objective  world  of  immateri- 
al and  necessary  truth,  as  Cousin  alleges,  he  merely 
reproduces  the  doctrine  of  Pere  Malebrancbe  of  ''  vision 
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in  God ;  "  for  reason  in  this  sense  he  tells  us  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Logos,  identical  in  the  last  analysis  with 
God.  Man  then  does  not  see  at  all,  but  God  sees  in 
him. 

5.  If  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  be  essential  to  our 
personality,  to  transfer  it  from  us  to  God,  is  to  transfer 
our  personality  to  God,  to  sink  us  in  God,  and  to  de- 
stroy all  distinction  between  his  acts  and  ours ;  which 
in  this  case  would  be  Pantheism. 

6.  The  doctrine  is  psychologically  false.  In  the  fact 
of  human  knowledge  it  is  not  God  nor  the  reason  that 
knows,  but  the  me  itself.  Whatever  be  the  object  or  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  it  is  always  I  who  know.  I  as 
invariably,  and  as  necessarily  ascribe  the  act  of  know- 
ing to  myself,  as  I  do  the  act  of  willing.  I  have  as 
direct  consciousness  that  it  is  I  who  knows  in  the  fact 
of  intelligence,  as  I  have  that  it  is  I  who  wills  in  a 
fact  of  volition.  On  his  own  principles,  then,  M. 
Cousin  can  no  more  term  reason,  regarded  as  our  power 
to  know,  objective,  than  he  can  activity  or  our  power 
to  will. 

7.  The  power  to  know,  and  to  know  even  those 
eternal  verities  which  M.  Cousin  so  eloquently  treats 
under  the  names  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Good,  constitutes  the  chief  dignity  and  glory  of  our 
being.  To  declare  this  power  objective,  not  ours,  is  to 
rob  us  of  all  this  glory  and  dignity,  and  to  degrade  us 
even  below  the  animal  creation,  almost  to  a  level  with 
brute  matter. 

8.  The  element  of  necessity,  M.  Cousin  detects  in 
the  intelligence,  though  unquestionably  involving  ob- 
jective existence,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  power  of  intelligence.  The 
same  element  of  necessity  may  be  detected  in  sensi- 
bility ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  activity  itself  Our 
liberty  is  not  complete.  We  can  even  will  only  ac- 
cording to  given  laws,  not  of  our  enacting,  and  only 
within  given  bounds,  —  bounds  which  we  have  not 
prescribed,  and  which  we  cannot  overleap. 

These  objections  are  conclusive ;  no  reasoning  can 
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obviate  their  force.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  very 
objections,  we  are  disposed  to  maintaia  that  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  reason  is  impersonal  and  objective. 

The  word  reason  may  be  taken  in  two  senses.  In 
one  sense  it  means,  what  Cousin  calls  the  absolute,  the 
world  of  absolute  ideas,  immaterial  and  necessary  truth ; 
in  the  other  sense,  the  faculty  or  power  by  which  we 
recognise  this  absolute  world.  In  the  first  it  is  imper- 
sonal and  objective ;  in  the  second  personal  and  sub- 
jective. Cousin  nowhere  to  our  knowledge  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  these  two  senses  of  the  word.  But 
does  he  really  confound  them  ?  Does  he  mean  to  as- 
sert that  reason  in  both  senses  is  one  and  the  same  ? 
We  confess  that  we  feel  unable  to  decide.  His  lan- 
guage and  his  arguments  would  seem  to  authorize  the 
assertion,  that  he  holds  that  the  absolute  ideas,  and  the 
power  by  which  we  recognise  them,  are  identical. 
The  probability  we  think  is,  that  his  mind  has  not  been 
drawn  distinctly  to  the  point  in  question.  And  yet,  if 
he  does  confound  them,  he  only  does  what  others  have 
done  before  him.  Kant  confounds  them  by  absorbing 
the  absolute  or  transcendental  reason,  in  reason  as  a 
faculty  of  human  nature,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  peculiar  kind  of  Idealism,  which  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Egoism  of  his  disciple  Fichte.  "If  Cousin 
confounds  them,  it  is  by  absorbing  the  subjective 
reason  in  the  objective,  which  would  lead  to  Spinozaism, 
and  in  some  sense  justify  the  charge  of  Pantheism, 
which  has  been  so  often  brought  against  him  at  home 
and  abroad. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying  that  he  means  by  reason,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  contends  that  it  is  objective  and  impersonal, 
"  the  world  of  absolute  ideas,  the  world  of  immeiterial 
and  necessary  truth,"  which  he  treats  in  his  Course  for 
1818,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  imder  the 
names  of  the  idea  of  the  True,  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  idea  of  the  Good.  He  uses  here  both  the  term 
idea,  and  the  term  reason,  in  the  genuine  Platonic 
sense.     According  to  Plato,  the  reason  is  the  world  of 
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ideas,  and  ideas  are  very  nearly  if  not  quite,  what  we 
mean  by  abstract  relations,  universal  and  necessary 
truths ;  of  which  sort  are  the  truths  contained  in  the 
propositions,  —  The  same  thing  cannot  both  be,  and  not 
be ;  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that,  which  is 
not,  cannot  act ;  no  phenomenon  can  begin  to  exist 
without  a  cause ;  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles ;  reason  ought  to  govern  the  pas- 
sions ;  men  should  do  as  they  would  be  done  by, 
&c.  True  science,  according  to  Plato,  consists  in 
a  knowledge  of  ideas,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  these 
abstract  relations,  these  universal  and  necessary  truths,  * 
these  eternal  principles  of  things.  Now  understand- 
ing reason  in  this  sense,  — and  this  is  really  a  le-  . 
gitimate  and  even  common  use  of  the  word,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  frequency  with  which  we  hear, 
" he  should  submit  to  reason,"  "reason  dictates,"  "he 
will  not  be  governed  by  reason,"  "  that  is  a  truth  of 
reason,"  '^  reason  bids  us  do  this,"  "  reason  bids  us  not 
do  that," — taking  reason,  we  say,  in  this  sense,  M.  Cousin 
is  right  in  pronouncing  it  objective  and  impersonal ; 
for  in  this  sense  it  is  not  us  nor  ours,  me  nor  mink. 
But  in  this  sense  it  is  as  distinct  from  reason  as  a  faculty 
of  human  nature,  as  is  sight  considered  as  something 
seen,  from  sight  considered  as  the  power  to  see. 

Strictly  speaking,  reason  should  not  be  termed  a 
{acnhy  of  the  soul.  They,  who  call  it  a  faculty,  mean 
thereby  the  power  of  perceiving  the  ideas  or  truths  of 
reason  in  the  sense  already  defined.  This  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  souU  Hence  we 
find  men  distinguishing,  or  trying  to  distinguish,  between 
reason  and  understanding,  between  the  power  by  which 
we  perceive  the  objects  of  time  and  space,  and  that  by 
which  we  perceive  the  objects  of  the  world  lying  be- 
yond them.  But  there  is  no  ground  here  for  any  dis* 
tinction.  The  power,  by  which  we  perceive  in  one  world, 
is  precisely  the  power,  by  which  we  perceive  in  the 
other.  The  conditions,  degrees,  and  objects  of  knowl- 
edge may  vary,  but  the  pewef  is  in  all  cases  one  and 
the  same  faculty  of  the  soul.    I  perceive  by  one  and 
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the  same  power  the  corporeal  world  and  the  ideas  of 
reason.  To  avoid  confusion,  we  ourselves  call  this 
power  by  the  general  name  of  intelligence^  or  power  to 
know.  Man  with  us  is  not  a  reasonable  being  because 
reason  is  one  of  his  faculties,  but  because  he  has  the 
power  to  perceive  the  truths  of  reason,  and  t©  fol- 
'  low  the  dictates  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quarrel  about  words,  and  we  will  not 
object  to  calling  our  faculty  of  intelligence  by  the 
term  reason,  if  in  this  sense  it  be  distinguished  from 
reason,  as  the  general  term  for  the  world  which  tran- 
*  scends  time  and  space,  the  world  of  immaterial  and 
necessary  truth. 

We  may  consider  man  as  an  intelligence,  seeing, 
perceiving,  or  knowing  in  three  worlds.  —  1.  In  the 
world  of  space,  which  seeing  or  perceiving  is  called 
sensation.  2.  In  the  world  of  Time,  called  in  regard  to 
time  past,  memory,  in  regard  to  time  to  come,  presenti- 
ment or  foresight  —  history  and  prophecy.  3.  In  the 
world  of  ideas,  the  world  of  reason,  the  transcendental 
world  in  modern  phraseology,  termed  intuition,  or  intu- 
itive perception.  Intuition,  with  us,  is  as  applicable  to 
seeing  or  perceiving  in  the  one  world,  as  in  another ; 
for  with  us  all  knowledge  is  intuitive  ;  that  is,  by  look- 
ing on  the  object.  In  the  longest  chain  of  reasoning 
each  link  is  intuitively  perceived,  and  reasoning  is 
nothing  but  placing  a  given  subject,  in  its  several  parts 
and  relations,  immediately  before  the  mind's  eye. 

Now,  to  establish  the  objectivity  of  reason,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  is  to  establish  the  objectivity  of  this 
transcendental  world  of  which  we  speak,  of  these  ab- 
solute ideas,  called  by  Cousin  the  idea  of  the  True, 
the  idea  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the  idea  of  the  Good. 
Has  Cousin,  according  to  his  own  system,  succeeded  in 
doing  this  ?  This  is  the  boast  of  his  philosophy.  To 
show  how  it  may  be  done,  was  the  problem  he  bad  to 
solve,  as  it  is  the  problem  of  every  philosopher,  who 
wishes  to  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subjective,  and 
obtain  a  solid  basis  for  science.  We  confess,  that 
after  the  maturest  thoughts  we  have  been  able  to  be- 
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stow  on  the  subject,  after  having  wavered  long  in  our 
judgment,  and  disposed  from  a  strong  personal  feeling 
to  find  Cousin  always  in  the  right,  and  to  award  him 
the  highest  praise,  we  are  obliged  to  return  to  the 
judgment  we  expressed  in  a  paper  on  his  philosophy,  in- 
serted in  the  Qhristian  Examiner,  for  September,  1836, 
though  we  sustain  that  judgment  by  other  and  stronger 
reasons  than  those  we  were  then  able  to  adduce.  We 
see  him  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  solving  the  problem ; 
nay,  we  admit  that  he  does  virtually  solve  it,  but  not 
systematically,  not  scientifically,  not  legitimately.  His 
ailment  is,  after  all,  but  a  paralogism.  He  shows, 
what  few  will  deny,  that  these  ideas  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  human  intelligence ;  he  shows  that  the  human 
intelligence  cannot  be  developed  without  them,  and 
that  we  are  necessitated  to  accept  them,  to  believe 
in  their  objective  validity.  All  this  is  well.  But 
this  'does  not  advance  him  a  single  step  on  the 
Scottish  school.  It  merely  demonstrates,  what  Reid 
himself  had  done  equally  well  a  long  time  before  him, 
that  these  ideas  are  necessary  or  first  principles  of 
belief. 

Cousin  merely*proves,  according  to  his  system,  that 
these  absolute  ideas  are  necessary  elements  of  human 
intelligence,  understood  not  as  our  power  to  know,  but 
as  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  that  power.  They 
reside,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  reason.  But  the 
reason,  he  regards  ever  as  in  us.  True,  he  says,  the 
reason  is  not  us,  but  he  places  it  after  all  in  the  me. 
Whatever  is  in  the  me,  must  be  the  me.  By  teaching 
as  he  does,  that  it  is  in  the  me,  that  these  ideas  are 
seen,  he  necessarily  contradicts  his  own  assertion,  that 
they  are  objective.  He  falls  here  into  the  very  common 
error  of  representing  the  me,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as 
the  locus  of  ideas.  Locke  defined  ideas  very  well, 
when  he  called  them  '^  objects  about  which  the  mind  is 
immediately  conversant,"  but  destroyed  their  objective 
character  by  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  mind,  that  the 
mind  converses  with  them.  Cudworth  treats  them 
as  absolute  ideas,  in  his  Immutable  Virtue,  with  rare  sa- 
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gacity,  and  labors  hard  to  prove  their  legislative  char- 
acter ;  but  fails  in  consequence  of  considering  them  as 
furnished  by  the  mind's  own  energy,  and  as  resid- 
ing in  the  mind.  This  same  view  is  taken  of  them  by 
our  American  transcendentalists,  who  regard  them  as 
laws  of  the  soul,  sometimes  as  the  SQul  itself,  and 
understand  by  intuition,  seeing  them  by  looking  into 
the  soul.  But  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  what  is  in  the 
soul,  is  objective  ;  that  is,  that  what  is  in  the  soul,  is 
not  in  it,  but  out  of  it.  Nor  will  M.  Cousin  relieve 
himself  by  proving  these  ideas  objective  to  liberty,  or 
the  power  to  act.  He  himself,  notwithstanding  some 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  expressly  denies  that  liberty, 
or  activity,  constitutes  the  me.  According  to  him,  the 
MB  is  an  active,  intelligent,  and  sentient  subject.  The 
power  to  know  is  as  essential  to  the  me,  as  the  power 
to  act.  In  proving  these  ideas  to  be  exterior  to  liberty, 
then,  he  does  not  prove  them  to  be  exterior  to  the 
total  ME,  that  is,  really  objective  to  man  himself,  that  is 
again,  virtually  noivme. 

We  grant  that  M.  Cousin  proves  that  these  ideas  are 
objects  of  human  intelligence,  that  is,  objects  of  thought. 
But  this  was  not  the  main  point  to  be^made  out.     The 
main  point  to  be  made  out  was,  that  they  are  not  only 
objects  of  thought,   which  nobody  questions,  but  that 
they  are  really  and  truly  not-me;  that  is,  that  they 
exist  out,  and  independent   of    the   subject   thinking 
them.     This  point,  the  boast  of  his  philosophy,  he  has 
not  established,  and  he  has  been  prevented  from  doing 
it,  by  that  very  psychological  method  on  which  he  so 
strenuously  insists,  and  which  we  have  ourselves  hereto- 
fore insisted  upon  with  equal  earnestness.     According  to 
this  method,  the  soul  studies  its  own  phenomena  in 
itself,  by  an  interior  light  called  consciousness,  as  it 
studies  the  exterior  world  by  the  exterior  senses.     The 
soul,  then,  can  study  itself  by  immediate  consciousness. 
It  then  stands  face  to  face  with  itself,  and  may  be  both 
the  subject  studying,  and  the  object  studied.     Hence 
the  ME,  as  Jouffroy  innocently  asserts,  may  be  at  once 
both  a  MB  observing,  and  a  me  observed  !     Grant  this, 
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and  what  is  the  evidence  that  these  absolute  ideas, 
though  objects  of  thought,  are  not  nevertheless  really 
subjective,  belonging  to  the  me,  taken  as  the  object  of 
its  own  observation  ?  Cousin's  philosophy,  we  therefore 
assert,  does  not  and  cannot  carry  him  out  of  the  subject- 
ive, into  the  region  of  the  not-mc  ;  for  the  me  observed  is 
no  less  ME  than  the  me  observing.  All  he  attains  to  is 
an  objective  me  !  —  or  an  objective  subject,  none  the 
less  subjective,  however,  for  being  objective.  His  phi- 
losophy, then,  is  really,  according  to  his  own  principles, 
if  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view,  which  recognises 
the  subject  at  all,  a  system  of  pure  idealism  ]  if  inter- 
preted from  the  objective  point  of  view,  a  system  of 
absolute  pantheism.  For,  with  all  his  eclecticism,  he 
really  establishes  no  distinction  between  subject  and 
object. 

To  this  conclusion  we  must  come,  if  we  take  his 
principles,  as  officially  declared  in  his  lectures,  and 
posh  them  to  their  last  results.  But,  M.  Cousin  has 
suffered  few  facts  in  metaphysics  to  escape  him.  He 
has  himself,  and  apparently  without  knowing  it,  and  at 
some  expense  of  systematic  consistency,  furnished  us, 
in  some  of  his  FragmentSj  with  the  means  of  relieving 
both  him  and  ourselves  of  all  embarrassment.*  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  me  being  the  subject,  that  is,^ 
the  thinker,  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  object.  But  as 
there  can  be  no  thought  without  an  object,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  think,  without  thinking  something,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  objective  *  element  of  every  thought  is 
really  and  truly  not-me.  These  absolute  ideas,  then, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  undeniably  objects  of  thought, 
are  not  only  objective  to  the  intelligence,  as  Cousin 
proves  them,  but  objective  to  the  whole  me,  and  there- 
fore NOT-ME,  existing  out  of  the  me,  and  independent  of 
it. 

Cousin  is,  then,  after  all,  substantially  correct  in  as- 
serting the  objectivity  of   the  reason,  understood  as 


*  Fragmens  Philosophiques.  Paris :  1833,  p.  343. 
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the  world  of  absolute  and  immaterial  truth ;  he  has 
only  failed  in  proving  it  to  be  so,  by  failing  to  follow 
out  certain  principles  which  he  has  himself  recognised. 
Practically  he  is  right,  scientifically  he  is  wrong.  But, 
the  objectivity  of  reason,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
is  not  absurd  to  assert  it,  was,  after  all;  the  main 
problem.  M.  Cousin,  in  attempting,  therefore,  to  es- 
tablish the  objectivity  of  reason,  as  the  means  by  which 
to  arrive  scientifically  at  an  objective  world,  is  some- 
what out  in  his  logic.  His  demonstration  would  be  in 
this  case  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  to  be  demonstrat- 
ed, as  the  means  with  which  to  demonstrate  it.  We 
therefore  think,  with  all  becoming  deference,  that  his 
long,  tedious  labors,  on  this  point,  leave  us  scientifically 
right  where  we  were  when  he  conmienced  them ; 
though  we  feel  at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  upon  the 
whole  tended  greatly  to  advance  metaphysical  science. 

Assuming  now,  what  the  author  of  Charles  Elwood 
assumes,  but  does  not  demonstrate,  that  these  absolute 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  are  objective, 
out  of  the  ME,  and  legislative  for  it,  as  we  now  see  that 
they  are,  we  must  contend  that  his  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  God  is  worthy  of  being  accepted. 
These  ideas  constitute  the  reason.  They  are  absolute, 
consequently,  reason  itself  must  be  absolute.  This 
absolute  reason  is  not  God,  but  is,  as  Plato  calls  it,  his 
Logos,  Word,  or  Speech,  and  implies  him  as  necessarily 
as  thought  implies  a  thinker.  This  the  author  of 
•Charles  Elwood,  we  think,  has  demonstrated.  He  has 
demonstrated,  in  our  judgment,  now  as  well  as  eight 
years  ago,  when  t^e  demonstration  was  written,  the 
absolute  necessity  oif  a  God ;  and  this  demonstration,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form,  rests  on  as  firm  a  basis  of  certainty, 
as  that  on  which  rests  our  certainty  of  our  own  exist- 
ence. 

But,  let  this  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  really  is. 
This  demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  a  God  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  God.  God,  to  speak  strictly,  is  never  a 
direct  object  of  knowledge.  We  have  heretofore  used 
language  on  this  subject,  that  needs  some  modification. 
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We  have  assumed,  and  not  without  justice,  that  the 
absolute  ideas  of  which  we  speak  are  the  basis  of  all 
intelligence.  These  ideas  being  absolute,  constituting 
the  absolute  reason,  we  have  supposed  to  be  in  the  last 
analysis  identical  witl^^God.  Now,  as  these  ideas 
are,  to  a  feeble  extent  at  least,  intuitively  perceived  by 
all  men,  we  have  held,  though  we  know  not  that  we 
have  ever  so  asserted,  that  God  is  known  by  intuition. 
This  is  stating  the  matter  too  strongly.  In  the  first 
place,  immense  numbers  of  our  race  have  almost  no 
perception  at  all  of  these  absolute  ideas.  They  and 
we  and  all  nature  are  immersed  in  them,  swim  as  it 
were  in  the  mighty  ocean  of  the  transcendental,  but 
the  transcendental  is  rarely  disengaged  by  the  mind, 
and  is  never  seen,  except  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
concrete  and  contingent,  with  which  for  the  most  part 
it  is  confounded.  The  larger  part  of  mankind  do  not 
look  beyond  the  outward  visible  object,  and,  —  to  speak 
the  language  of  religion,  —  live  only  the  life  of  the 
senses.  Their  thoughts  to  the  wise  man,  to  the  philos- 
opher, involve  these  absolute  ideas,  but  they  them- 
selves know  it  not,  and  therefore  may  be  said  practi- 
cally not  to  think  them  at  all. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  these  ideas  are  not  God. 
Doubtless  they  contain  a  revelation  of  God,  and  there- 
fore he  enters  into  them,  as  a  man  enters  into  his 
thought ;  but  they  are  not  He,  any  more  than  my 
thoughts,  or  my  words  are  myself.  But  even  if  they 
were  God,  we  know  them  at  best  only  to  a  feeble  ex- 
tent. I  know  truth  no  farther  than  I  become  acquaint- 
ed with  that  which  is  true  ;  a^  of  the  beautiful,  what 
know  I  beyond  the  beautiful  objects  I  have  seen  ?  Or 
of  the  good  ?  We  have  the  power  of  recognising  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  intuitively,  up  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  the  objects  to  which  they  belong  are  pre- 
sented to  us  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  them  does  not 
transcend  that  portion  of  them  contained  in  these  ob- 
jects, or  which  these  objects  manifest.  These  ideas 
are  absolute,  universal,  eternal,  but  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  finite,  relative,  particular,   and    transient. 
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We  may  know  that  they  are  absolute,  and  imply  an 
absolute  God;  but  we,  alas,  are  finite  and  relative 
beings.  We  may  recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of 
an  absolute  and  infinite  God,  full  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  but  our  knowledge  must  always  be  a 
relative  and  limited  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  these  absolute  ideas,  in  the  divine 
works  which  reveal  them,  extends,  may  our  know- 
ledge of  God  in  his  manifestations  extend.  But,  be- 
yond this,  knowledge  of  even  the  manifested  God  is 
not  possible. 

We  may  unquestionably  attain  to  the  discovery  of 
the  logical  necessity  of  God.  Thus  far,  we  think,  Mr. 
Morton  in  Charles  Elwood  has  gone.  But  this  implies 
no  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  God  is  not 
learned  in  these  logical  abstractions.  The  God  that  we 
may  know  is  not  the  God  above  the  universe,  but  the 
God  in  the  universe  ;  and  it  is  by  studying  him  in  the 
universe,  that  we  learn  what  we  may  know  of  him,  not 
by  sinking  the  universe,  and  seeking  by  abstraction 
to  attain  to  a  pure  spirit  dwelling  in  eternal  solitude, 
but  ineffable  glory  beyond.  Doubtless  he  is  over  all, 
but  as  over  all,  in  his  awful  supremacy,  we  cannot  ap- 
proach him.  We  can  know  of  God  only  some  aspects 
of  his  Divinity,  as  revealed  in  his  works.  We  may 
hear  his  speech,  but  we  cannot  see  his  face ;  listen  to 
bis  awful  word,  but  never  behold  the  Speaker.  This  is 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  commands 
us  to  behold  the  Glory  of  the  Father  in  the  face  of  his 
Son,  and  teaches  us  that  it  is  the  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  not  the  Father  himself,  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  human  knowleclge.  We  must  then  honor  the 
Son  as  we  do  the  Father,  because  the  Son,  the  Word,  is 
all  that  is  revealed  to  us  of  the  Father.  We  must,  in 
plain  terms,  limit  our  ambition  to  a  knowledge  of  God 
as  he  reveals  himself;  study  him  in  his  works,  and  in 
the  records  of  his  providences,  love  him  in  all  nature, 
especially  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  bow  down  with 
lowly  reverence  before  the  thick  darkness  with  which 
he  hides  his  fisu^e  from  all  mortal  vision. 
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III.  With  the  doctrine  of  the  impersonality  of  reason 
must  go  the  necessity  and  legitimacy  of  the  division  of 
reason  into  spontaneous  reason,  and  reflectire  reason. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  rightly  seized  what 
Cousin  really  means  by  this  division ;  for  we  find  upon 
a  closer  inspection  of  his  works  than  we  heul  made, 
when  writing  Charles  Elwood,  that  he  gives  more  than 
one  account  of  it,  and  we  are  not  able  to  make  his 
several  accoimts  harmonize  with  each  other.  But  as 
near  as  *we  can  come  at  his  meaning,  under  a  general 
point  of  view,  he  understands,  by  spontaneous  reason, 
reason  operating  independently  of  the  me,  by  its  own 
inherent  force  and  energy ;  and  by  reflective  reason, 
reason  operating  in  subjection  to  our  wills.  In  the 
first,  the  iffE  does  not  enter  as  subject,  in  the  second,  it 
does  in  some  sort  so  enter. 

Reason,  taken  objectively,  is  the  world  of  absolute 
ideas,  of  necessary  truth,  the  Logos,  Word,  or  Speech  of 
God.  In  spontaneous  reason,  then,  the  subject,  the 
intelligent  Force  or  Agency  at  work,  is  not  man,  but 
God.  Whatever,  then,  the  reason  spontaneously  re- 
veals is  revealed  by  God  himself  Its  spontaneous 
revelations  are,  then,  supernatural,  really  and  truly  di- 
Tine,  and  deserve  all  the  authority  usually  ascribed  to 
divine  revelation.  This  is  the  view  Mr.  Morton  takes 
in  Charles  EUwood ;  and  it  is  on  this  view  that  he  rests  his 
explanation  pf  the  fact  of  inspiration.  Mr.  Morton  is 
a  firm  believer  in  divine  revelation,  in  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  term.  If  he  errs,  it  is  not  in  his  belief, 
nor  in  the  doctrine  he  teaches ;  but  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  it.  His  purpose  was  so  to  explain  it,  as  to  en- 
able the  unbeliever  to  grasp  it,  and  to  sustain  it  by 
analogous  facts  in  his  own  experience.  But  his  explana- 
tion will  not  abide  the  test  of  criticism. 

This  explanation,  it  may  be  seen  at  once,  rests  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  reason.  But  we  have  found  reason, 
as  the  faculty  of  intelligence,  to  be  not  objective,  but  sub- 
jective and  personal.  It  is,  then,  the  subject  itself,  imder 
one  of  its  aspects.  The  subject  that  knows  is  always 
the  ME.     To  assert,  then,  the  spontaneity  of  reason,  is 
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only  to  assert,  in  other  words,  the  spontaneity  of  the 
Mc  ;  that  is,  that  the  me  is  in  itself  active,  capable  of 
acting  from  its  own  inherent  energy.  And  this  again 
ig  only  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  mr  ;  for  the  only 
intelligible  definition  of  freedom  is  the  power  to  act. 
Spontaneity  is  the  highest  possible  expression  of 
freedom.  Then  the  me  is  never  more  present,  than  in 
its  spontaneous  phenomena.  There  is  nothing  which 
it  can  be  more  truly  said  to  do,  than  that  which  it  does 
spontaneously.  This  is  admitted  by  Cousin  himself, 
when  treating  of  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  me  in 
relation  to  morals.  The  highest  virtue  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  the  soul  is  in  such  a  state  that  its  natural  as- 
pirations, its  spontaneous  emotions,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  God  ;  so  that  it  obeys  God  without  deliber- 
ation, without  reflection,  from  its  own  natural  prompt- 
ings. It  is  then  sanctified.  Raising  to  this  state  the 
&llen  soul,  a  prey  to  debased  and  debasing  appetites 
and  depraved  tastes,  is  that  change  of  heart,  which  re- 
ligious people  demand,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
New  Birth,  or  Regeneration.  It  will  not  do,  then,  to  say 
that  the  acts  I  perform  spontaneously,  whether  as  force 
or  as  intelligence,  are  performed  by  a  subject  or  agent 
which  is  not  me.  The  more  spontaneous  my  acts,  the 
more  strictly  are  they  mine,  the  more  purely  subjective 
and  personal  are  they.  The  subject  in  spontaneity,  then, 
is  not  God,  but  me,  if  we  understand  it  as  predicskted  of 
reason  as  the  faculty  of  intelligence. 

Nor  shall  we  gain  anything  by  understanding  sponta- 
neity as  predicated  of  reason  taken  as  the  absolute,  the 
world  of  immaterial  and  necessary  truth.  Our  first  per- 
ceptions of  this  world  are  unquestionably  prior  to  reflec- 
tian«  We  have  entertained  these  absolute  or  transcen- 
dental ideas,  before  we  have  sought  them.  We  found  them 
to  be  facts  of  our  intelligence,  of  our  knowledge,  the  first 
moment  we  ascertained  its  contents.  How  came  they 
there}  Evidently,  says  Cousin,  without  any  agency 
of  ours.  But  in  this  he  is  wrong.  For  if  there  bad 
been  no  exercise  of  pur  power  of  knowing,  would  they 
have  been  facts  of  our  knowledge?  Say,  these 
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withont  any  agency  of  onre,  spontaneously  j^esent 
themselves  before  us ;  but  we  are  by  nature  inherently 
unintelligent,  or  if  intelligent,  we  do  not  exercise  our 
intelligence,  would  they  be  recognised  ?  Of  course  notv 
The  spontaneous  presentation  of  these  ideas  before  our 
minds,  which  is  all  that  spontaneity  when  predicated  of 
the  objective  reason  can  mean,  would  not  give  us  then 
the  actual  perception  of  them,  for  the  act  of  perceiving 
diem  is  always  our  act. 

Cousin  has  been  misled  by  the  improper  view  he 
takes  of  the  m.  He,  though  not  without  asserting  to 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  said  already,  makes  the  mb 
consist  in  liberty,  or  the  power  to  act  a#  naked  force. 
Spontaneous  activity  of  the  mc,  as  naked  force,  he  ex- 
pressly admits  to  be  personal ;  but  the  spontaneous  ac* 
tivity  of  the  mb,  as  intelligence,  he  contends,  is  not  per- 
sonal. But  according  to  his  own  philosophy,  the  mb  does 
not,  and  never  can  act  as  naked  force,  for  this  very  satis- 
&ctory  reason,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  a  naked  force.  He 
recognises  three  fundamental  faculties  of  human  nature, 
activity,  or  power  to  act ;  sensibility,  or  power  to  feel ; 
and  reason,  or  power  to  know.  The  mb,  then,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  is  inherently,  essentially  an  active,  sen- 
tient, and  intelligent  stibject,  or  being.  It  must,  then, 
whenevefT  it  acts  at  all,  act  as  an  intelligent  and  sentient 
force,  and  it  is  in  this  fieu^t,  in  the  unity  and  triplicity 
of  the  soul,  that  he  finds  the  psychological  basis  of 
eclecticism,  as  he  calls  it,  or  synthesism,  as  it  would 
be  more  properly  called. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  fact  of  perception,  without 
an  act  of  the  percipient  subject  Cousin  improperly 
assumes  that  this  act,  which  he  calls  attention,  is  that  of 
the  fiubject  as  mere  force,  when  it  is,  and  must  be,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  an  act  of  a  percipient 
force  ;  both  because  the  particular  force  in  question  is  in- 
herently percipient,  and  because  no  perception  could  fol- 
low the  act  of  a  non-percipient  force.  The  act  of  perceiv- 
ing b  then  necessarily  as  subjective,  when  the  object 
perceived  spontaneously  presents  itself,  as  when  it  is 
sought  by  reflection.     The  force  or  agency  perceiving 
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is  not  the  object  Epontaneously  presented,  but  the  sub- 
ject itself.  This  is  so  obviously  true,  that,  had  It  not 
been  for  bis  mutilatiou  of  the  he,  and  his  effort  to  make 
out  the  knowing  faculty  to  be  objective,  Cousin  could 
never  have  overlooked  it,  or  asserted  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  unquestionably  two  classes  of  iDteliectual 
I^enomena,  which  Cousin  has  done  well  to  rebognise. 
But  he  errs  in  considering  one  class  to  be  less  subjective 
than  the  other.  The  true  distinction  between  them, 
is  that  which  Leibnitz  has  marked,  of  perception  and  ap- 
perception, or  perception  without  consciousness,  or  with- 
out the  recognition  of  ourselves  as  subject  perceiving, 
and  perception  with  this  recognition.  This  is  the  real 
distinction  which  Cousin  has  in  mind,  as  any  one  may 
see,  who  will  read  his  Essay  on  the  First  and  Last  Fact 
of  Consciousness,  to  be  found  in  his  Fragmens  Phiioao- 
pkiquea. 

To  make  this  distinction  intelligible,  it  is  necessary 
to  define  the  meaning  of  this  word  consdousneas,  a. 
word  used  with  much  vagueness,  and  concerning  which, 
as  a  philosophical  term,  people  generally  have  no  clear 
or  precise  notions.  Cogilo,  ergo  sum,  said  Descartes. 
I  think,  therefore  I  am.  Descartes  did  not  here  mean 
to  offer  an  argument  for  his  existence,  but  simply  to 
state  the  fact  in  which  he  found  it.  We  have  no  direct 
perception  of  ourselves.  We  cannot  see  ourselves  in 
ourselves.  We  can  only  recognise  ourselves  in  the 
phenomenon.  Our  knowledge  never  attains  to  beii^ 
in  itself,  it  only  attains  to  the  necessity  of  being,  and 
to  so  much  of  being  as  enters  into  the  phenomenon. 
This  is  as  true  in  regard  to  ourselves,  as  we  have  shows 
it  to  be  in  regard  to  God.  We  know  bejng,  as  Cousin 
has  himself  shown,  only  under  the  relation  of  cause. 
It  is  only  under  this  relation  that  we  ever  find  or  recog- 
nise ourselves ;  though  not  as  naked  cause,  but  a  cause 
that  knows  and  feels,  as  well  as  wills  ;  in  one  word, 
that  thinks.  Thought  expresses  our  highest  activity,  and 
in  its  pure  and  primitive  synthesis.  It  is  a  complex 
phenomenon,  at  once  action,  cogmtion,  and  sentiment, 
responding  to  the  threefold  power  of  the  soul,  to  act. 
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to  feel,  and  to  know.  Now,  in  thinking,  we  always  re- 
cognise ourselves  in  the  phenomenon  which  we  term 
thought,  as  subject,  or  the  one  who  thinks.  If  we  de- 
compose the  thought,  we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  three 
elements,  subject,  or  thinker,  object,  or  that  which  is 
thought,  and  their  relation,  or  the  form  of  the  thought ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  the  mind  takes  into  its  view  of 
both  subject  and  object,  that  is,  notion  or  conception. 
The  recognition  of  ourselves  in  the  fact  of  think- 
ing, as  the  subject  thinking,  is  precisely  the  fact, 
designated  by  the  word  consciousness,  which  added 
to  the  perception  of  the  object  constitutes  what  Leib- 
nitz calls  apperception.  This  fact  was  called  by 
Descartes  consciousness ,  (cum^dentiaf)  because  it  is 
something  which  goes  along  tpith  knowledge,  that  is, 
perception  of  the  object ;  apperception  (ad-perceptio)  by 
Leibnitz,  because  it  is  something  in  addition  to  simple 
perception.  I  perceive  a  rose.  This  is  perception. 
I  recognise  myself  as  the  subject  who  perceives  it,  that 
the  perceiver  is  I  and  not  another  ;  this  is  aj^rception, 
or  consciousness.  Now  all  those  phenomena,  in  which 
we  recognise  ourselves  as  subject,  are  apperceptions,  or 
perceptions  with  consciousness  ;  all  those,  in  which  we 
do  not  recognise  ourselves  as  subject,  are  simple  per- 
ceptions, or  perceptions  without  consciousness. 

That  there  are  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  is 
very  obvious  and  very  certain.  Man  is  essentially  an 
active  and  percipient  subject.  He  must  then,  while 
living,  always  act ;  and  as  he  cannot  act  without  per- 
ceiving, —  for  being  intelligent  in  his  essence,  he  cannot 
act  as  force  without  acting  as  intelligence, — he  must  peu 
ceive  always  and  all  that  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
vision  ;  and  perceive,  too,  in  all  the  three  worlds  with 
which  he  stands  in  relation.  But  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  he  does  not  always  perceive  with  conscious- 
ness. The  power  of  apperception  as  Leibnitz,  who  has 
treated  this  subject  better  than  any  one  else,  affirms,  is 
only  a  higher  degree  of  the  power  of  perception.  But 
we  apperceive,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  perceiving,  only 
in  the  few  stronger  and  more  marked  instances  of  per- 
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ceptioD>  In  general  oar  perceptions  are  too  feeble 
and  confused  for  ns  to  recognise  ourselves  as  their  sab- 
ject.  They  may  serve  indeed  to  keep  alive  .a  dim  and 
obscure  sense  of  our  existence,  but  the  mass  of  them 
are  too  feeble  to  give  us  a  distinct  recognition  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  by  virtue  of  these  feeble  and  confused  per- 
ceptions,  which  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  that  these 
absolute  ideas,  of  which  Cousin  speaks,  come  to  be 
facts  of  our  intelligence,  prior  to  their  being  found 
there  by  reflection,  and  prior  to  our  having  consciously 
sought  them,  or  been  conscious  of  thinking  them. 
These  are  rightly  termed  facts  of  spontaneity,  for  they 
have  been  perceived  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
soul.  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  separate  them,  as 
to  their  quality,  from  the  other  class  of  facts.  It  is  by 
the  inherent  power  of  the  soul,  that  these  are  perceived, 
and  it  is  by  the  same  power,  only  in  a  higher  degree  of 
exercise,  that  the  soul  perceives,  in  what  is  called  re- 
flection, so  much  so  that  in  reflection,  it  not  only 
perceives,  but  knows  that  it  perceives,  is  able  to  find 
itself  as  the  subject  perceiving.  The  subjective  act  of 
perceiving  is  by  virtue  of  t'he  same  power,  and  is  as 
spontaneous  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Nor  do  these  feeble  and  confused  perceptions,  which 
we  have  without  knowing  that  we  have  them,  approach 
any  nearer  the  fact  of  inspiratioo,  or  afford  any  more 
solid  ground  for  our  faith  in  objective  realities,  than  the 
more  distinct  and  vivid  perceptions,  which  we  call  ap- 
perceptions. No  doubt,  in  these  as  in  the  others,  reflection 
may  discover  the  fact  of  a  percipient  subject,  and  of  as 
object  perceived.  But  the  simple  fact,  that  the  object 
is  perceived  without  the  subject  being  conscious  of 
perceiving  it,  does  not  constitute  any  additional  evi- 
dence that  it  is  veritably  not-me.  We  think,  therefcm, 
that  M.  Cousin  finds  in  the  fact  of  spontaneity,  or  in 
unconscious  perception,  no  explanation  of  the  fact  of 
inspiration,  no  evidence  of  the  objectivity  of  reason, 
and  none  which  he  does  not  also  find  in  reflection,  fA 
the  existence  of  a  kot-u,  the  great  pcdnta  to  be  made 
out  by  its  assistance. 
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M.  Cousin^  we  ^re  disposed  to  believe,  baa  been,  in 
all  his  discussions  on  the  objectivity  and  spontaneity  of 
reason,  preoccupied  by  the  desire  to  refute  Kant's  Ideal- 
ism,  and  Fichte's  Egoism.  His  great  aim  has  evidently 
been,  to  diow  that  the  me  does  not  create  those  absolute 
ideas,  as  Fichte  seemed  to  teach,  and  that  they  are  not 
mere  modes,  laws,  affections,  or  categories  of  a  subjec- 
tive reason,  as  was  taught  by  Kant.  The  assertion  of 
the  objectivity  of  the  reason,  negatived  the  last, — of 
the  spontaneous  operation  of  the  reason,  the  former.  He, 
however,  succeeds  in  neither  case.  For  in  asserting  the 
objectivity  of  reason,  be  begs  the  question  between  him 
and  Kant.  Do  the  best  he  can,  he  has  nothing  but 
reason  with  which  to  provct  reason's  objectivity.  But  the 
validity  of  the  assertion,  by  reason  of  its  own  objectiv- 
ity, was  the  point  to  be  made  out.  In  regard  to  Fichte 
he  shows,  indeed,  —  what  Fichte  never  asserted, — 
that  the  me  does  not  create  those  ideas  by  free,  con- 
scious effort.  But  he  was  still  obliged  to  admit  the 
intervention  of  the  me,  as  percipient  subject,  in  the 
iaicis  of  spontaneity,  or  else  to  deny  the  agency  of  the 
HE  in  any  of  its  phenomena,  not  resulting  from  its  con- 
scious and  deliberate  activity,  or  from  reflection,  —  a 
denial,  that  would  have  not  only  made  sad  work  of 
psychology,  but  have  as  completely  upset  all  mcMrality, 
as  the  sensation  transformed  of  the  school  of  Oon- 
diliac. 

The  refuta,tion  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  therefore  of 
all  Idealism,  Elgoism,  and  Skepticism,  whether  athe- 
istic or  pantheistic,  is  in  a  simple  fact,  which  Cousin 
alleges,  over  and  over  again,  and  which  he  seems  neter 
to  have  comprehended,  —  the  fact  already  stated,  that 

the  OBJECTIVE   E1«CM£NT    OF   THOUGHT  If  iJLWATS  NOT-m. 

The  error  of  Kant,  and  the  error  which  has  led  astray 
his  whole  school  and  all  others,  is  the  assumption,  that 
the  MK  does  or  may  develop  itself  as  pure  subject,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  its  own  object,  and  therefore  at  once 
subject  and  object.  Kant  assumes  that  the  bte  develops 
itself,  without  a  foreign  object,  in  cognition  ;  hence  he 
infers  that  all  knowledge  is  purely  subjective,  and  as- 
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serts  the  impotency  of  reason  to  carry  us  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  me.*'  Ficbte,  taking  Kant's  Critique  as 
his  starting  point,  without  reference  to  his  doctrine 
concerning  practical  reason,  asserted  the  power  of  the 
MB  to  be  its  own  object,  and  sought  the  proof  of  it  in 
the  fact  of  volition.  Hence  he  fell  into  the  absurdity 
of  representing  all  ideas  as  the  products  of  the  mc,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  his  disciples  how  it  is  that 
man  makes  Ood.  A  bold  man,  that  Fichte  ;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  correct  some  of  his  speculative  errors. 
Ck>usin  seems  to  have  fallen  in  part  into  the  error  of 
Fichte,  while  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  seems  never 
to  have  got  quite  clear  of  the  notion,  that  the  me  can 
be  its  own  object,  notwithstanding  he  asserts  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  object  is  always  not-mb.  The 
truth  is,  the  mb  is  never  object ;  it  is  always  subject, 
and  subject  only.  It  finds  and  can  find  itself  only  as 
thinker*;  it  never  does,  then,  find  itself  as  object 
thought.  And  as  there  can  be  no  thought  without  an 
objective  element,  this  element  is  necessarily  not-me. 
This  is  a  fact  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  science ; 
but,  a  simple  fact,  resting  on  precisely  the  degree  of 
evidence  that  we  have  for  our  own  existence.  This  is 
the  great  fact,  which  Cousip  has  struggled  through  all  his 
writings  to  establish,  but  which  he,  after  all,  has  not 
established,  and  which,  though  asserting  it,  he  has 
failed  entirely  to  use,  —  misled,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  by  his  psychological  method. 

This  fact,  that  the  object  is  always  not-me,  establish- 
ed on  the  degree  of  certainty  we  have  stated,  science 
becomes  possible  and  legitimate.  The  certainty  of 
knowledge,  when  carried  into  the  objective,  is  precisely 
what  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  subjective.     There  is  no 


•  We  know  very  well  that  this  was  not  the  real  doctrine  of  Kant; 
that  it  was  only  demonstrated  by  him  to  be  the  result,  to  which  all 
i^iloeophy  must  come,  that  if  hiutd  (m  fmre  rta$on.  He  himself  re- 
lied on  practical  reason,  that  is  to  say,  on  plain  common  sense ;  and 
his  purpose  of  writing  critiques  of  pure  reason  was,  to  demonstrate 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all  purely  metaphysical  speculatioos. 
A  wise  man,  after  all,  was  that  same  Emanuel  Kant 
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purely  subjective,  or  purely  objective  knowledge.  We 
cannot  think  without  finding  ourselves  as  subject,  and 
that  which  is  not  ourselves  as  object.  We  find  our- 
selves only  in  thinking.  Consequently,  we  find  both  the 
HE  and  the  not-m e  in  the  same  phenomenon,  by  the 
same  light,  and  with  equal  certainty.  They  are  both 
ftindaraentai  and  indispensable  elements  of  thought. 
Without  the  me,  no  thought,  because  no  thinker  ;  with* 
out  the  NOT-MB,  no  thought,  because  no  object  to  be 
thought.  Here  is  the  whole  mystery  solved,  and  philo- 
sophy and  the  universal  faith  of  mankind  placed  on  the 
same  basis.  Mankind  believe  in  an  objective  world, 
because  they  think  it,  and  cannot  think  without  think- 
ing it.  Philosophy  can  add  nothing  to  this,  obtain  no 
other  basis  for  faith,  and  needs  no  other. 

The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  our  knowledge, 
that  is,  as  to  the  grounds  of  science,  disposed  of, — which, 
we  venture  to  maintain  in  opposition  to  M.  Cousin,  is 
the  first  question  in  philosophy,  not  the  last,  —  then 
come  up  the  questions  concerning  what  we  actually 
know,  and  what  are  the  sources  and  conditions  of 
knowledge.  We  must  answer  the  question,  what  do 
we  actually  know  ?  by  drawing  up  an  inventory  of  Ihe 
wealth  of  experience  ;  for  all  actual  knowledge  is  by 
experience,  —  nothing  being  a  priori,  but  the  capacity 
to  know.  Under  the  head  of  sources  and  conditions  of 
knowledge,  must  be  considered  the  several  ways  in 
which  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  the  means  we  pos- 
sess of  extending  our  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the 
race.  In  this  department  of  philosophy  must  be  con- 
sidered the  great  and  striking  fact  of  inspiration,  natural 
and  supernatural,  human  and  divine,  —  a  fact  which 
plays  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  origin  and  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  than  even  religious  people  them- 
selves contend.  We  did  intend  to  treat  this  subject  of 
inspiration  in  this  present  article,  but  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  to  treat  it  at  sufficient  length,  to  satisfy 
cither  ourselves  or  our  readers.  We,  therefore,  leave  it 
to  be  a  distinct  topic  of  consideration  on  some  future 
occasion.    We  will  only  say  at  this  time,  that  the  views, 
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wfl  have  heretofore  ofleied  on  inspiratioo,  are  not  bioac 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  subject,  aod  by  leaving 
out  some  important  considerations,  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plain it  BO  &r  aa  they  do  embrace  it. 

Bat  we  have  given  enough  of  metaphysics  for  otu 
quarter,  and  must  bring  this  unexpectedly  protractM 
article  to  a  close,  and  that,  too,  while  we  leave  mucli 
unsaid,  which  we  had  proposed  to  say.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  we  have  spexed  neither  ourselves,  nor  ooi 
master  in  philosophy,  M.  Cousin.  The  criticisnis  oi; 
ourselves  will  be  taken,  we  presume,  in  good  part ;  bui 
those  on  Cousin,  considering  the  relation  we  have  beei 
supposed  to  hold  to  his  philosophy,  will  most  likel; 
excite  some  surprise,  and  call  forth  a  new  edition  oi 
the  old  stereotyped  charge,  that  we  have  changed  oui 
opinions  again.  This  charge  has  been  rung  in  oui 
ears  from  early  boyhood,  and  we  confess  that  it  hai 
ceased  to  be  musical,  and  become  somewhat  moaot 
onous,  and  wearisome.  Would  that  our  good-uaturec 
critics  could  find  some  other  fault  in  us,  so  as  to  bf 
able  to  introduce  a  little  novelty  and  somewhat  of  va- 
riety  into  their  accusations.  Both  for  our  readers'  8ak< 
and  our  own,  we  would  that  we  never  had  occasion  tc 
modify  our  opinions  once  expressed.  But  we  are  tot 
poor  in  virtue  to  be  able  to  part  with  enough  to  pur^ 
chase  that  consistency,  which  is  maintained  only  at  thi 
price  of  wilfully  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  light,  at  bj 
obstinately  adhering,  in  spite  of  conviction,  to  one'i 
fir^  utterances.  If  we  were  never  conscious  of  having 
erred,  we  ^ould  never  have  occasion  to  modify  tht 
opinions  we  had  once  expressed.  It  is  doubtless  besi 
never  to  err ;  but  if  we  belong  to  a  fallible  race,  ami 
cannot  well  avoid  falling  into  error,  the  next  bdst  ii 
probably  to  adhere  to  one's  errors  no  longer,  than  til 
one  discovers  that  they  are  errors.  For  ourselves,  wf 
are  still  disciples,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  not 
withstanding  our  proficiency,  that  there  are  mimy  thing) 
for  us  to  learn.  And  that  we  may  be  firee  to  leart 
them,  we  tascdve  never  to  be  the  slave  of  our  own  past 
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— the  slave  of  our  own  shadow.  Others  may  do  dif- 
ferently, but  perhaps  not  more  wisely  ;  and  after  all  he 
perhaps  is  not  least  deserving  of  confidence,  who  is  the 
first  to  detect  and  expose  his  own  errors. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  we 
more  frequently  change  our  opinions,  than  most  men, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  do  theirs. 
The  principal  difference  between  them  and  us  is,  that 
they  are  prudent  enough  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  their 
changes  to  themselves,  or  to  their  few  intimate  friends, 
while  we  are  so  imprudent  as  to  send  ours  all  out  to 
the  public  as  they  come.  Still  we  could,  were  it  worth 
our  while,  very  easily  convince  this  same  public,  that 
we  have  by  no  means  undergone  the  frequent  changes 
of  opinion  that  they  inaagine.  The  great  current  of 
our  faith  has  always  flowed  on  in  the  same  direction,-^ 
and  the  doctrines,  we  are  putting  forth  to-day,  are  / 
the  doctrines,  enlarged,  and  systematized,  which  we 
have  always  been  seeming  to  ourselves  to  be  putting 
forth,  ever  since  we  have  been  known  to  this  commu- 
nity. The  only  changes  we  are  conscious  of,  and  the 
only  changes  we  have  acknowledged,  have  occurred  in 
relation  to  our  views  of  the  value,  or  soundness,  of  the 
views  of  others,  —  views  which  we  partially  adopted 
for  a  time,  without  making  all  the  qualifications  and 
limitations  they  demanded.  Our  faith  has  been  and  is 
the  same.  Where  we  have  investigated  a  subject  for 
ourselves,  and  relied  on  the  free  action  of  our  own 
mind,  we  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  change  our  views. 

Even  in  the  criticisms  we  have  offered  on  Cousin's 
philosophy,  we  have  said  nothing  not  substantially  an- 
ticipated in  former  remarks  upon  it.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  placed  our  objections  to  that  philosophy  in  a  more 
prominent  light  now,  than  we  had  done  before,  because 
we  are  confident  that  they  are  of  more  importance  than 
we  formerly  considered  them.  Every  man  in  criticising 
favorably,  or  unfavorably,  any  system,  must  view  it 
from  the  position  where  he  stands.  When  we  approached 
Cousin's  philosophy  at  first,  we  felt  deeply  the  need  of 
a  jNTofounder,  a  more  religious  philosophy,  both  for  our- 
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selves  and  our  countrymen,  than  that  taught  in  our 
schools.  We  did  not  feel  able  to  construct  such  a 
philosophy  as  we  felt  was  needed  ;  we  knew  no  one 
amongst  us  that  was  able.  There  was  too  great  in- 
difference on  the  subject.  It  was  necessary  to  kindle 
up  an  interest  in  philosophical  studies.  It  was  at  that 
time  more  important  that  our  countrymen  should  think, 
thui  it  was  what  they  should  think.  Philosophy  had 
no  audience.  We  thought,  and  so  thought  some  of  our 
friends,  that  of  all  philosophical  writings,  within  out 
I'  reach,  Cousin's  were  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
I  countrymen.  Our  first  aim  was  to  get  them  read  and 
studied,  confident  that  by  so  doing  we  should  prepare 
the  way  for  a  sound  philosophy,  even  in  case  Cousin's 
should  be  found  to  be  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
was  the  best,  the  most  satisfactory,  that  we  were  ac- 
quainted with.  It  had  great  and  positive  merits,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of 
philosophic  thought  in  our  community.  We  therefore, 
did  what  we  could  to  commend  it.  We  had  no  dispo- 
sition to  dwell  upon  its  defects,  for  our  purpose  was, 
not  to  criticise  it,  but  to  induce  others  to  study  it.  We 
commended  it  not  for  these  defects,  but  for  its  merits. 
But,  we  own,  that  these  defects  were  greater  than  we 
at  the  time  thought  them,  and  now  that  an  interest  is 
awakened  lunong  us  in  philosophical  studies,  we  have 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  point  them  out,  as  they  had  not 
been  pointed  out  before. 

But  we  still  maintain  our  respect  for  Cousin,  as  a 
philosopher,  and  as  a  man.  We  abate  nothing  of  what 
we  have  heretofore  said  in  his  praise.  If  his  philoso- 
phy, taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  all  that  we  at  first  thought 
it,  we  still  contend,  that  he  deserves  a  high  rank 
among  the  eminent  men,  who  have  at  difierent  epochs 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  metaphysical  science. 
His  writings  contain  nearly  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  constructing  a  sound  system  of  philosophy.  There 
is  scarcely  a  point  involved  in  the  whole  subject,  on 
.  which  he  has  not  shed  more  or  less  light.  We  have 
1  borrowed  from  him  the  very  light,  by  which  we  have 
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been  enabled  to  criticise  him ;  and  if  we  are  able  oo 
some  points  to  offer  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
our  mental  phenomena,  than  he  has  done,  it  is  to  him 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  ability.  We  know  very 
little  that  we  would  say,  which  he  has  not  already  said  or 
implied  ;  and  if  we  were  asked  what  books  were  best 
to  be  studied  by  one  wishing  to  form  just  philosophical 
views,  we  know  of  none,  that  we  could  more  conscien* 
tiously  or  unreservedly  recommend  than  his.  They  are 
the  best,  all  things  considered,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.  Whoever  would  become  familiar  with  meta^ 
physical  subjects,  must  study  them.  They  have  a  per- 
manent value,  which  no  progress  in  science,  or  changes 
of  doctrine  can  altogether  destroy.  We  are  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  them  introduced  as  text  books  into 
our  venerable  University  at  Cambridge }  and  equally 
pleased  are  we,  too,  that  their  introduction  has  not 
caused  the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  the  same  Universi- 
ty ;  for  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  our  respect 
for  Locke  is  every  day  increasing,  and  we  would  not 
repeat  the  severe  things  which  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
his  admirers  have,  on  some  former  occasions,  induced 
us  to  say  9f  him.  The  more  we  study  him,  the  more 
are  we  struck  with  his  merits.  The  philosophy,  that 
commends  itself  by  detracting  from  the  imperishable 
glory  of  such  a  man  as  John  Locke,  can  be  in  vogue 
only  for  a  day,  and  must  soon  take  its  place  with  the 
things  that  are  as  if  they  had  not  been. 

M.  Cousin  is  a  true  philosopher,  and  would  have 
given  us  a  sound  philosophy  in  all  its  parts,  if  he  could 
have  undertaken  to  do  it  at  once,  in  a  regular  syste- 
matic treatise.  His  errors  and  defects  grow,  we  appre- 
hend, from  his  having  studied  philosophy  somewhat 
after  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it 
in  his  writings,  and  from  having  confounded,  too  much, 
philosophy  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  has  no- 
where given  us  a  complete  system  of  philosophy ;  and 
we  confess,  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  mould 
all  that  he  has  at  different  times  advanced  into  one  and 
the  same  system.     We  find,  or  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
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find,  in  his  writings  the  elements  of  incongruons  lyft- 
tenu,  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  parts  of  the 
same  whole.  We  have  been  forced  to  this  conclusion, 
by  undertaking  to  mould  his  scattered  fragments  into 
a  complete  and  systematic  body  of  philosophy,  an  un- 
dertaking we  hare  been  compelled  to  abandon.  We 
could  not  succeed.  We  have,  however,  attempted  the 
construction  of  a  system  on  our  own  account,  with 
what  success  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  though  with  a 
success  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves  than  we  antici- 
pated. We  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  life,  we  have  a  system,  which, 
though  not  constructed  without  assistance,  is  yet  as  a 
system  our  own.  Some  of  its  elements  appear  in  this 
article ;  and  those  familiar  with  metaphysical  matters 
will  not  judge  them  unimportant.  The  whole  system 
will  be  laid  before  the  public,  at  the  earliest  day  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  are  confident,  when  seen  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  found  able  to  reconcile  many  jarring  creeds,  and 
in  no  small  degree  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  the  Old 
School  and  the  New.  This  much  we  may  say  in  ad- 
vance of  its  publication,  that,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
systems  of  philosophy  already  extant,  it  assumes  Eng- 
lish philosophy  as  its  starting  point ;  that  is,  it  takes  up 
philosophy  where  it  exists  in  our  literature,  and  in  oar 
national  character,  and  continues  it ;  but  attains  to  all 
those  moral,  spiritual,  and  religious  results,  for  which 
we  and  others  have  valued  the  metaphysical  specula- 
tions of  modern  France  and  Germany.  Without  claim- 
ing for  man  more  than  finite  powers,  or  pretending  to 
solve  all  pfpblems,  it  will,  we  think,  show  a  solid  basis 
for  science  and  religion.  We  pretend  not,  however,  to 
have  made  any  discovery  that  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  Divine  Revelation,  or  a  childlike  trust  in  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Providence,  whose  ways  aie  often 
dark  and  mysterious,  and  whose  purposes  are  not  sel- 
1  dom  past  finding  out.  Man  does  well  to  aspire  ;  it  is 
\  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and  the  condition  of  his  ad- 
■,  vancement ;  but,  he  does  well,  also,  to  remember  that 
1  he  is  a  limited  being,  and  his  intelligence  but  a  feeble 
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taper  burQing  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  night.     For  a  \ 
feeble  distance  it  may  farrow  the  darkness,  and  as  it 
grows  by  burning,  it  may  furrow  it  farther  and  still 
farther ;  but  can  never  overcome  it,  and  enlighten  in- 
finity. 

Editor. 
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BY  ALSKRT  BRISBAJTB. 

I  WISH  in  a  short  series  of  articles  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Boston  Quarterlp  Review  a  general  idea 
of  the  system  of  Association,  discovered  by  Charlbs 
FouRiBR.  The  social  principles,  given  to  the  world  by 
that  great  genius,  are  beginning  to  excite  a  deep  and 
widely  extended  interest.  Since. his  death  in  1837, 
bis  doctrine  has  spread  rapidly,  and  his  disciples,  who 
may  now  be  counted  by  thousands,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  civilized  country  on  the  earth.  Besides  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
new  social  principles  would  first  penetrate,  circles  of 
converts  to  the  theory  of  Association  and  Attractive 
Industry  are  to  be  found  in  South  America,  and  even 
in  the  distant  India.' 

Men  of  wealth  and  talent  have  been  gained  to  the 
cause  in  Europe  ;  papers  have  been  established  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  the  political  parties  of  France  have 
been  compelled,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  disci- 
|des  of  FouRiBR,  to  devote  their  attention  to  social  prin- 
ciples, stnd  the  grand  question  of  a  reorganization  of 
Society.  The  day  is  not,  I  believe,  far  distant,  when 
in  some  of  the  most  advanced  countries,  the  present 
superficial  and  controversial  systems  of  politics  will 
give  way  to  a  true  Social  Science. 

The  illusive  doctrines  and  schemes  of  politicians  are, 
to  a  true  science  of  society,  what  the  wild  speculations 
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of  astrology  were  to  astronomy,  or  the  wilder  research- 
es of  alchemy  to  chemistry,  and  they  must  lead  to  and 
be  replaced  by  a  positive  Social  Science. 

They,  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  social  move- 
ment of  the  age,  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
discoveries  of  Fourier.  He  has  treated  almost  every 
subject,  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Social  Science, 
such  as  the  system  of  Property,  Education,  the  organ- 
ization of  Industry,  the  division  of  Profits  ;  the  question 
of  Liberty,  Equality,  human  Happiness,  the  Harmony 
of  the  Passions,  the  Destiny  of  Man,  the  Theory  of 
Immortality,  &c.,  with  that  profound  research  and 
clear  analysis,  which  carry  irresistible  conviction  to  the 
impartial  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  in  a  few  short  articles,  like 
those  which  I  propose  to  write,' anything  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  some  one  or  two  branches  of  so  vast  a 
system.  I  will,  in  the  present  one,  direct  my  observa- 
tions to  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Isolated  PamiUes 
and  Free  Competitiofi,  and  point  out  some  of  the  evils 
which  result  from  them,  in  order  to  predispose  the 
minds  of  readers  favorably  towards  Association,  against 
which  the  instinct  of  selfishness  and  individualism,  so 
universal  in  society,  arouses  objections  of  every  kind. 

Association,  combined  Action,  Unity  of  Interests, 
are  the  principles  upon  which  a  true  Organization  of 
society  should  be  based.  Our  present  societies,  found- 
ed on  individual  action,  conflict  of  interests,  free  com- 
petition or  universal  strife,  and  the  system  of  isolated 
families,  are  false,  and  are  not  the  Social  Destiny  of 
the  Human  Race.  Man  is  a  social  Being,  a  being  made 
for  varied  and  extended  social  relations,'  for  unity  and 
harmony  ;  not  for  isolation,  antagonism,  duplicity,  and 
discord.  The  feeling,  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
people  against  association  and  union  with  their  fellow 
men,  arises  from  discordant  interests,  antipathies,  pov- 
erty, vulgarity  of  manners,  brutality,  and  the  desire  of 
the  shrewd  and  scheming  to  take  advantage  of  the 
mass.  It  will  be  impossible  to  associate  men,  so  long 
as  these  causes  of  disunion  exist,  and  so  long  as  they 
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remain,  as  they  now  are,  with  their  prejudices,  igno- 
rance, incompatible  tastes  and  habits,  their  want  of  re- 
finement, and  their  vices^  ^ 

Our  present  societies,  with  their  repugnant  and  de- 
grading Industry,  with  their  Poverty  and  miserable 
methods  of  Education,  can  do  nothing  towards  elevat- 
ing and  refining  the  mass,  and  correcting  the  above 
evils  and  defects.  It  is  reserved  to  Association,  with 
its  system  of  unitary  Education,  Attractive  Industry^ 
and  general  welfare,  to  efiect  these  ends.  Associ- 
ation will  be  an  order  of  things  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  mass  can  be  eflfectually  and  practically  improved, 
—  in  which  Man,  —  Universal  Man,  can  be  made 
what  he  should  be,  — a  nobly  developed  Being,  posses- 
sing the  education  and  refinement  to  which  the  most 
&vored  of  the  race  have  attained.  Make  educatedi^  in- 
telligetit,  and  refined  beings  of  men,  and  they  will  then 
feel  no  repugnance  to  associate  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  rude  and  undeveloped  condition  of  the  mass, 
and  the  selfishness  engendered  by  conflicts  of  interest, 
which  excite  in  men's  minds  an  instinctive  dislike  for 
Association. 

The  System  of  isolated  households,  or  system  which 
assigns  to  each  family  a  separate  dwelling  with  a  sep- 
erate  interest,  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  our  societies ; 
it  is  the  source  of  repugnant  industry,  of  poverty,  of 
disunion,  of  an  anti-social  spirit,  of  absence  of  unity 
in  manners,  (dibits,  opinions,  and  language,  and  in  fact 
of  most  of  the  evils  referred  to  aboiPe. 

Where  had  this  defective  system,  which  Association 
is  destined  to  replace,  its  origin  ?  In  the  rudest  and 
lowest  order  of  societies,  in  the  Savage  State.  In  this 
society,  uncultivated  Nature  assembles  individuals  by 
couples  in  the  hut  or  wigwam.  This  system  of 
couples  in  separate  dwellings  is  the  most  defective  of 
domestic  organizations,  the  smallest  and  most  imperfect 
of  associations,  and  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  accidental  circumstances.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  mde 
and  primitive  state  of  society,  when  men's  feelings  and 
social  sympathies  were  undeveloped,  and  they  had  very 
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few  relations  with  the  beings  around  them,  when  their 
wants  were  extremely  limited,  when  they  were  with- 
out Industry,*Art,  Science,  or  any  of  the  elements  of 
society,  and  when  they  were  too  poor  and  ignorant  to 
construct  anything  more  than  a  rude  hut  or  wigwam. 

Although,  in  our  civilized  societies,  an  immense  pro- 
gress has  taken  place,  still  their  mechanism  is,  in  its  most 
important  features,  based  upon  that  of  the  savage  and 
barbarous  periods,  so  that  they  are  but  extensions  of 
the  rudest  and  most  imperfect  of  societies. 

The  cottage,  the  mansion,  and  the  palace  have  re- 
placed the  wigwam  or  hut  of  the  savage  state,  but  the 
isolated  household,  with  its  single  couple  or  family,  and 
its  separate  interests, —  which  is  the  primitive  or  savage 
system,— still  continues  the  domestic  organization  of 
our4)resent  societies,  and  is  the  main  cause  of  the  con- 
flict of  interests,  discord,  waste,  poverty,  antagonism, 
and  selfishness,  which  exist  so  generally  in  the  world 
around  us.  Society  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  isolated  fieunilies,  between  whom  no  Association,  no 
Combination  or  Unity  of  action,  and  very  few  Social 
Relations  exist. 

Each  family  seeks  to  forward  its  own  interests,  sep- 
-  arate  from,  or  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  fimiilies 
around  it ;  and  from  the  conflict  and  opposition,  which 
such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  engenders,  arise  that 
envious  competition,  the  overreaching  fraud,  injustice, 
and  duplicity  of  action,  which  prevail  so  extensively 
in  all  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  other  relations  of 
society,  and  which  make  every  man  the  opponent  and 
antagonist  of  his  neighbor. 

So  long  as  the  system  of  isolated  families,  with  op- 
posing interests,  continues,  we  shall  have,  what  we 
may  properly  term  a  commercial  and  industrial  War^ 
—  a  War  of  all  the  Elements,  and  interests  of  society. 
This  conflict  and  opposition  in  the  business  operations 
of  men,  rendered  so  intense  by  the  desire  of  fortune  or 
the  fear  of  want,  engender  discord,  cheatery,  and  ani- 
mosity, without  end,  and  impel  man  to  i^reyi  like  a 
tiger  or  hyena,  upon  his  fellow  man. 
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Society  offers  us,  says  Fouribb,  the  spectacle  of  an 
incongruoas  and  ridiculous  mechanism,  in  which  parts 
of  the  whole  are  in  conflict  with,  and  acting  against 
the  whole.  Wa  see  each  class  desire  from  interest  the 
misfortune  of  other  classes,  and  place  individual  interest 
everywhere  in  opposition  to  public  good.  The  Law- 
yer wishes  litigations  and  lawsuits  ;  the  Physcian  sick- 
ness. —  The  latter  would  be  ruined  if  every  body  died 
without  disease,  as  would  the  former,  if  all  quarrels 
were  settled  by  arbitration.  —  The  Soldier  wants  a 
War,  which  will  carry  off  half  his  comrades  to  secure 
him  promotion  ;  the  Monopolizer  of  bread  stuffs  wants 
a  famine,  that  will  double  or  treble  the  price  of  grain  ; 
the  Merchant,  the  Grocer,  the  Market-Man  resort  to 
adulterations,  forestalling,  and  other  means  to  increase 
their  profits,  which  must  be  done  of  course  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  customers ;  the  Manufacturer  and  Mechan- 
ic manufacture  bad  wares,  which  do  no  service ;  the 
Employer  strives  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  his  work- 
men, and  to  prolong  their  day's  labor,  while  the  Workr 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  slight  their  work,  and  do  the 
least  possible  in  their  paid  day's  labor.  The  most  en- 
vious competition,  opposition,  and  antagonism  are  ex- 
cited between  all  classes  in  society,  and  every  individ- 
ual is  forced  to  wage  war  upon  all  others  around  him, 
to  escape  want,  or  to  secure  a  competency. 

In  this  conflict  of  interests,  this  collusion  of  fraud 
and  injustice,  this  incoherent  turmoil  and  wrangle, 
this  greedy  and  unprincipled  strife,  which  is  decorated 
with  the  name  of  Free  Competition,  and  which  super- 
ficial minds  believe  the  impelling  principle  and  life  of 
society,  one  half  of  the  time,  talent,  and  labor  of  men, 
is  wasted  or  misapplied.  In  the  confused  efforts,  which 
are  made  by  each  and  all  to  attain  separately  the  grand 
desideratum,  —  Fortune,  they  only  trample  each  other 
down,  and  the  vast  majority  are  overtaken  in  the  end 
by  poverty  and  disappointment.  No  Social  Providence 
exists  in  Society;  no  encouragement  and  protective 
aid  are  lent  by  it  to  its  members  ;  each  must  fight  hia 
way  alone,  and  the  world  cares  and  heeds  not  the  means 
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which  he  chooses,  so  long  as  he  does  not  resort  to  opea 
and  direct  robbery,  if  he  fails  and  porerty  is  his  lot, 
he  is  left  to  suffer  unpitied  and  alone. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken,  towards  improving  society 
and  elevating  the  social  condition  of  I!llan,is  to  discover 
a  system  of  Association,  which  will  conciliate  and  har- 
monize all  interest  and  feelings,  and  establish  unity  of 
action  between  the  separate  and  discordant  families  of 
which  society  is  composed,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  di- 
rect their  talents,  and  to  labor  in  the  best  and  wisest 
manner  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  all. 

Nothing  can  be  done  so  long  as  men  are  not  associa- 
ted,—  so  long  as  all  branches  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce are  prosecuted  by  isolated  individuals  with  con- 
flicting and  opposing  interests.  Society  is  wrong  in  itt 
very  foundation,  and  political  reforms  aiid  changes, 
which  exercise  an  influence  merely  on  the  surface  of 
social  affairs,  can  effect  no  real  and  permanent  good. 
Is  it  not  perfectly  evident  that  so  long  as  distmion, 
strife,  conflict,  and  opposition  exist  in  the  daily  business 
and  social  relations  of  men,  they  will  exist  in  all  the 
other  departments  of  society,  and  particularly  in  politics 
and  legislation  ?  Men's  views  and  opinions  are  gov- 
erned in' a  vast  majority  of  cases  by  their  interests,  and 
where  there  is  conflict  of  interests,  there  will  be  con- 
flict of  opinions,  and  that  without  any  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation or  impartial  conviction. 

Association,  with  its  concert  of  action,  and  unity  of 
interests,  is  the  only  remedy  for  social  and  political 
evils.  It  would  give  a  powerful  onward  movement  to 
society,  and  while  it  stilled  party  violence  and  individ- 
ual dissensions,  it  would,  with  its  vast  economies  and 
its  immensely  increased  product,  banish  poverty  from 
the  earth. 

The  abuses  and  defects,  which  grow  out  of  the  sys- 
tem of  isolated  families,  with  their  endless  conflicts  of 
interests,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  singular  the  atten- 
tion of  political  writers  has  not  been  directed  to  them. 
It  is  evident  that  they  must  seek,  with  apathy  and  very 
blindly,  for  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
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the  mass,  when  they  neglect  such  important  problems, 
as  unity  of  interests,  increased  production,  and  collec- 
tive economies.  I  will  quote  from  Fourier  a  few  of 
these  defects,  which  will  show  how  much  a  Reform  in 
our  present  household  or  domestic  Organization  is  re- 
quired. 

Defects  of   the  System    of  separate   or   isolated 

Households. 

1st.  Smallest  possible  Association;  a  single  Family  with- 
out Cnpital,  Credit,  or  extended  Relations;  and  oflen  even 
without  the  necessary  Implements  of  Industry. 

2d.  Labor  without  emulation,  prosecuted  alone  the  entire 
day  and  year  through,  without  variety  or  change. 

3d.  No  Variety  of  occupations,  no  Elegance  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  Industry,  in  manufactories  and  workshops,  calculat- 
ed to  please  and  stimulate  the  working  classes. 

4th.  No  system  for  developing  fully  the  talents  and  facul- 
ties of  children,  and  for  giving  them  an  industrial  education. 

5th.  Misapplication  of  the  labor  of  Sexes  and  Ages ;  bad 
adaptation  of  cultivation  to  the  soil ;  excessive  power  given 
to  capital,  and  its  control  over  industry. 

6th.  Complication  in  labor,  obliging  a  single  individual  to 
execute  every  part  and  detail  of  a  work. 

7th.  Waste  of  Talent  and  Capacities,  and  want  of  a  just 
Remuneration,  guarantying  to  all,  to  the  child  and  woman, 
as  well  as  to  the  man,  a  share  of  the  general  product,  accord- 
ing to  their  L^bor,  Capital,  and  Skill. 

8th.  Separation  of  the  three  primordial  branches  of  In- 
dustry —  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  domestic  Labor. 

9th.  False  and  anarchial  Competition  in  Industry ;  opposi- 
tion of  like  branches  of  business  and  labor,  instead  of  Asso- 
ciation and  emulative  Rivalry. 

10th.  Stoppage  of  work  for  want  of  implements,  machines, 
workshops,  capital,  and  credit,  —  wants  which  are  constantly 
paralyzing  Industry  in  our  societies. 

11th.  Absence  of  system  and  economy,  which  cannot  be 
attained  in  the  isolated  household.  JLarge  Associations  are 
necessary  to  systematize  all  branches  of  work  and  to  effect 
great  Economies. 

12th.  Production  and  consumption  subservient  to  Com- 
merce, dependent  upon  it  for  all  sales  and  purchases,  which 
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dependeocy  openo  an  unrestricted  field  to  the  adulteration!, 
frauds,  and  monopoliea  of  a  mau  of  intermediate  dealers. 
Lastljf.  Ruin  of  the  children  bj  the  death  of  the  parent 

Our  whole  system  of  Industry  is,  with  these  defects 
operating  in  it,  a  perfect  chaos,  an  industrial  war,  an 
arena  of  conflicts,  fraud,  and  confusion.  This  state  of 
things  causes  not  only  the  poverty  and  degradation  of 
the  Laboring  Classes,  but  it  exposes  the  Rich  in  innu- 
merable ways  to  unforeseen  reverses  and  min. 

If  we  look  at  society,  if  we  examine  its  business 
and  industrial  operations,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  see 
commercial  excesses  aud  fluctuations,  financial  schemes 
and  frauds,  an  unregulated  banking  system  exposed  to 
the  cupidity  and  ignorance  of  individuals,  an  unstable 
currency  without  counterpoises,  and  subject  to  sudden 
expansions  and  contractions,  a  mania  of  speculation, 
and  a  feverish  strife  after  wealth  ;  —  the  whole  accom- 
panied by  waste  and  extravagance  of  every  kind. 

These  abuses  are  fatal  lo  all  classes  of  society  ;  they 
draw  in  the  rich, — even  the  most  cautious  among 
them,  —  and  engulph  them  in  ruin.  If  we  look  at  the 
few  past  years,  we  find  that  our  first  bankers  and 
financiers,  that  our  richest  merchants,  hare  been  ruined, 
and  their  fortunes,  and  often  their  reputations,  swept 
away  in  the  flood  of  our  ever  fluctuating  and  incoherent 
system  of  commerce  aud  industry. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  rich  as  well  arf  the  poor,  of 
the  producing  classes  as  well  as  the  capitalists,  a  good 
and  stable  organization  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
banking  is  most  deeply  to  be  desired. 

It  is,  however,  upon  (he  Laboring  Classes  that  the 
evils  of  our  false  social  organization,  and  our  falsely 
oi^aiiized  system  of  commerce  and  industry,  fall  with 
a  sufi'ocating  weight. 

To  improve  and  elevate  tho  condition  of  the  Labor- 
ing Classes,  we  must  first  improve  industry,  we  must 
ennoble  it,  and  render  it  honorable  and  attractive.  Man 
will  always  be  obliged  to  exercise  Industry ;  it  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  he  fulfils  his  earthly  Destiny,  and  by 
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which  he  improyes  and  embellishes  the  globe  he  inhabits. 
It  is  also  the  source  from  which  he  draws  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  wants  and  comforts^  and  of  securing  his 
physical  happiness.  —  Ennoble  Industry,  render  it  at- 
tractive, and  it  will  become  a  delight  and  a  blessing, 
instead  of  the  mournful  burthen,  which  it  now  is. 

No  complete  Liberty,  no  real  happiness  can  be  enjoyed 
by  man,  so  long  as  Industry  is  suffered  to  remain  in  its 
present  rude,  repulsive,  and  degraded  state  ,*  it  must  be 
radically  reformed,  which  it  cannot  be  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  isolated  families  is  continued. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in 
Prance  and  England,  where  Political  Liberty  exists, 
proves  practically  that  Politics  can  do  nothing  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  so  long  as  the  fundamental  Organ- 
ization of  society  is  false.  The  working  classes  are 
somewhat  better  off  in  this  country,  because  there  is  a 
thin  population,  and  a  vast  extent  of  soil,  —  not  be- 
cause they  possess  more  political  liberty,  or  enjoy  the 
right  to  vote.  Their  condition,  however,  is  growing 
gradually  worse  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  a 
century  or  two  more  will  sink  them  into  the  same  pov- 
erty and  dependence  in  which  they  are  now  plunged 
throughout  Europe. 

I  will  take  from  FouaiEa  a  list  of  the  most  palpable 
evils  which  oppress  the  Laboring  Classes,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  wrongs,  which  they  spffer,  have  their 
origin  in  social,  not  political  causes,  and  that  political 
measures  and  reforms  are  impotent  and  valueless  as  a 
remedy,  —  a  tantalizing  mockery,  as  the  experience  of 
all  countries,  where  political  controversy  has  existed, 
proves. 

Evils  which  oppress  the  Laboring  Classes. 

1st.  Necessity  of  sacrificing  frequently  their  health  to  ob- 
tain work  in  unwholesome  occupations,  in  prolonged  labor, 
on  which  their  support  and  that  of  their  families  is  depend- 
ent. 

2d.  Unjust  suspicion  attached  to  the  poor  man ;  the  more 
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he  is  in  want,  the  more  certom  he  u  of  being  refused  aid 
and  credit  to  enable  him  to  turn  his  labor  or  skill  to  account 

3d.  Fear  of  want  for  the  present,  or  danger  of  being 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  right  of  which  is  not  guarantied 
him  by  Society. 

4th.  Dreaded  suffering  for  the  future ;  fear  of  an  increase 
'of  erils  in  his  old  age,  heightened  by  the  recollection  of 
those  already  endured,  and  by  seeing  no  means  of  escaping 
fl-om  them. 

5th.  Communicated  suffering,  or  power  of  feeling  the  evils 
of  his  family,  whose  privations  add  to  bis  own. 

6th.  Poor  and  destitute,  he  has,  in  case  of  sickness,  no 
other  asylum  than  the  poor-house,  to  which  he  is  often  re- 
fused admittance. 

7th.  Increase  of  the  privations  of  the  destitute  multitude 
with  the  increase  of  Luxury,  which,  inventing  daily  new 
■neans  of  enjoyment  for  the  rich,  tantalizes  the  poor  with 
the  display  of  these  increased  means  of  enjoyment,  from 
which  Uiey  are  shut  out 

8th.  Indirect  privation  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  no 
justice  for  the  poor  man,  who  cannot  undergo  the  expenses 
of  law-suits  against  a  rich  rival,  who  ^peals  from  Court  to 
Court. 

9th.  Selfishness  or  ignorance  of  the  great  portion  of  po- 
litical Leaders,  'who,  strong  in  their  protestations  of  devo- 
tedness  to  the  cause  of  the  People,  use  them  as  tools  to  get 
into  power,  distribute  all  offices  among  themselves,  propose 
no  useful  and  positive  ameliorations,  but  leave  them  to  sup- 
port alone  the  repugnant  labor  and  hardships  of  our  false 


10th.  Lastly,  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  the  producer  are 
ofren  not  for  himself,  but  for  an  employer,  or  a  capitalist, 
who,  taking  no  part  in  his  toil,  receives  the  larger  share  of 
its  product. 

These  Evils  are  general  in  their  nature.  I  will  point 
out  a  few  which  I  gather  from  the  statistics  of  Nations. 
In  the  city  of  London,  there  are,  it  is  computed,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  thieves,  beggars, 
and  vagrants.  What  a  sink  of  misery,  corruption, 
degradation,  and  crime  is  such  a  capital  7 

In  Paris  there  ip  in  proportion  to  the  population  near- 
ly an  equal  degree  of  vice  and  wretchedness. 
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In  France,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-three  mill- 
ions, twenty-two  millions  have  but  six  cents  a  day  to 
defray  expenses,  —  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  I^ovinces  the  peasants  are  so  poor 
that  they  have  no  beds.  They  make  couches  of  dry 
leaves,  which,  during  the  winter,  become  decayed,  and 
grow  full  of  worms,  so  that  parents  and  children,  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  pick  the  worms  from  off  their 
bodies. 

In  Ireland,  out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  every 
third  person  experiences,  during  thirty  weeks  of  the  year, 
a  deficiency  of  third  rate  potatoes. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  January,  1840,  there  are,  in  Liverpool,  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  sixty-two  inhabited  cellars,  damp, 
dark,  dirty,  and  ill  ventilated  ;  and  in  these  lodge  thirty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  working  classes. 
In  Manchester,  of  one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  working  people,  fourteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  sixty  live  in  cellars.  At  Bury,  one  third  of  the 
laboring  classes  are  so  badly  off,  that  in  seven  hundred 
seventy-three  houses,  one  bed  serves  for  four  persons, 
in  two  hundred  seven,  one  for  five,  and  in  seventy- 
eight,  one  for  six  human  beings.  In  Bristol,  forty-six 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  working  classes  have  but 
one  room  for  a  family.  In  Glasgow,  thirty  thousand 
Irish  and  Highlanders  are  said,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  Doctor  Oowan,  "  to  wallow  in  filth,  crime, 
and  wretchedness,  in  the  cellars  and  wynds  of  this 
great  commercial  city."  From  ten  to  twenty  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  lie  huddled  together  in  their  rags  and 
filth  on  the  floor  each  night.  The  cellars  are  beer 
and  spirit  shops.  Multitudes  of  young  girls,  says 
Mr.  Lymonds,  applied  to  Captain  Miller,  the  head  of  the 
Glasgow  Police,  to  rescue  them  from  these  scenes,  to 
which  they  are  driven  by  sheer  want.  A  year  or  two 
served  to  harden  and  hurry  them  from  drunkenness, 
vice,  and  disease  to  an  early  grave. 

The  Register  General  states  that  he  has  seen  in  one 
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small  garret,  "  the  husband  sick  of  a  typhus,  a  sick  CXiiU 
laid  across  the  sick  man's  bed,  two  others  sleeping 
under  the  bed,  the  two  window  recesses  let  to  twt 
Irish  Lodgers  at  sixpence  a  week,  as  resting  places  fo 
the  night,  the  wife,  a  young  healthy  woman  lying  ii 
the  same  bed  with  her  sick  husband  at  night,  and  sup 
potting  the  family  by  taking  in  washing,  which  wa 
hung  across  the  room  to  dry,  —  the  Parish  Authoritie 
having  forbidden  the  exposition  of  Linen  out  of  thi 
windows." 

In  our  own  country,  three  millions  of  negro  producers 
whose  labor  pays  for  a  large  portion  of  our  imports 
luxuries,  are  barely  supplied  with  their  commoues 
physical  wants,  and  work  from  fear  of  the  lash. 

If  we  examine  the  histdry  of  the  past,  we  find  tha 
the  changes  which  hare  taken  place,  since  the  com 
moncement  of  societies,  in  the  condition  of  the  labor 
ing  Classes,  who  compose  the  vast  majority  of  ihi 
human  race,  have  been  only  so  many  varieties  of  om 
general  misery,  and  tyranny. 

In  India,  we  find  these  Classes,  Parias  and  degradec 
castes,  and  spumed  and  despised  by  the  higher  clasaea 
In. Greece  and  Rome  tbey  were  slaves,  —  reduced  to  i 
level  with  beasts  of  burden.  In  the  middle  ages  the] 
became  serfs,  and  by  being  attached  to  the  soil,  insteai 
of  being  personal  property,  the  means  of  their  enfrao 
chisement  were  opened  to  them.  In  modern  civilizet 
societies,  the  Paria,  the  Slave,  the  Serf,  have,  with  i 
few  exception's,  disappeared,  and  the  hired  Lahore 
stands  in  their  stead.  Slavery,  as  it  existed  in  an 
tiquity,  has  given  way  in  our  age  to  a  system  of  Hire* 
Labor,  or  Labor  for  Wages,  which,  in  a  thick  populatioi 
and  with  competition  among  the  Laboring  Classes  fo. 
work,  reduces  them  to  a  condition  nearly  as  miserablt 
as  that  of  slaves,  and  places  them,  bound  by  want  anc 
poverty,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  the  credit 
and  capital  of  society  in  their  hands. 

Politicians,  Legislators,  and  Philosophers  have  di» 
covered  but  two  systems  of  Labor,  —  Slate  Labor,  aoc 
Hired  Labor,  or  Labor  for  Wages.     The  first  makei 
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use  of  the  lash  and  punishment  to  force  the  Mass  to 
work,  and  the  second,  of  want  and  the  fear  of  starva* 
tion. 

To  impel  Man  to  undergo  the  repulsive  and  toilsome 
drudgery  of  our  false  societies,  the  slave  system  ap* 
plies  the  lash  to  the  back,  and  tortures  the  flesh  ;  while 
the  system  of  Labor  for  wages,  to  attain  the  same  end, 
starves  the  stomach,  and  harasses  the  mind  with  anxiety. 
Both  systems  are  a  disgrace  to  the  genius  of  the  politi* 
cal  leaders  of  the  world,  and  a  deep  repro€U)h*to  human 
Reason  for  having  so  long  neglected  the  great  practical 
question  of  a  good  Organization  of  Labor.  It  is  re- 
served  for  Association  to  do  away  with  these  two  vile 
systems,  and  replace  them  by  a  system  of  Attractive 
Industry, 

Why  is  it  that  the  Labormg  Classes  are  forced  from 
want  and  starvation  to  labor  in  our  societies  ?  What 
organization  of  things  is  it,  which  produces  such  a  re- 
sult ?     I  will  explain  the  causes. 

To  the  Savage,  the  forests  and  fields  are  free ;  he 
takes  as  a  right  their  {products  wherever  he  finds  them, 
and  applies  them  to  his  wants.  But  in  our  societies, 
every  field  is  fenced  in,  every  fruit  tree  has  its  owner. 
If  the  poor  laborer  takes  the  grain  of  a  field,  or  the 
firuit  of  a  tree,  which  his  wants  require,  he  is  warned 
that  they  have  an  owner,  and  that  he  incurs  a  penalty 
by  the  act.  Everything  is  walled  around,  barricaded, 
and  guarded  ;  the  soil,  workshops,  and  whatever  yields 
the  means  of  livelihood,  are  owned  and  monopolized, 
so  that  nowhere  can  he  find  a  meal  or  a  shelter  free, 
and  no  alternative  is  left  him  but  to  labor  or  to  starve. 

It  requires  the  stimulus  of  poverty  to  force  Man  to  un- 
dergo the  monstrous  and  repugnant  drudgery  of  our  pres- 
ent false  system  of  Industry,  which,  with  its  prolonged 
and  monotonous  occupations,  its  ill-constructed  work- 
shops and  manufactories,  its  frauds  and  deceptions,  the 
rapacity  and  injustice  of  employers,  the  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  of  workmen,  and  the  scantiness  of  remunera- 
tion, is  a  loathsome  and  brutalizing  burthen,  which  all 
strive  to  escape,  —  by  any  and  every  means  which  can 
be  devised. 
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To  crown  the  Injustice  which  is  done  in  our  soci- 
ties  to  the  Laboring  Classes,  the  right  even  to  the  re- 
pttgnant  Labor,  upon  which  their  enstettce  depends,  i» 
not  guarantied  them.  The  tight  of  Man  to  Labor  is 
the  primary  light  which  Qod  has  giveit  him,  for  with- 
eat  it,  his  right  to  existence  even  is  not  acknowledged, 
and  he  may  starve  upon  the  earth,  where  he  was  placed 
to  live,  and  upon  which  be  has  an  importEUit  function 
to  perform. 

If  we  look  at  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  we  see  the  Laboring  Classes  wandering  from 
manufactory  to  manufactory,  or  from  workshop  to  work- 
shop, inquiring  for  work,  and  refused  it.  Without  any 
means  of  subsistence  while  out  of  employment,  pressed 
by  want,  harassed  by  anxieties,  they  reduce  the  price 
of  their  day's  labor  to  tempt  the  employer,  and  sell 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  hours  of  monotonous  drudgery 
out  of  each  twenty-four  for  a  miserable  pittance.  If 
they  manage  to  avoid  positive  want,  they  are  beset  by 
cares  and  perplexities  of  all  kinds,  which  drive  numbers 
of  them  into  vice  and  dissipation,  and  often  into  crime. 

To  Beings  thus  situated,  what  a  mockery  to  offer 
them  the  right  to  vote,  the  guaranty  of  not  being 
thrown  into  prison  without  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus,  or 
equality  of  rights  before  the  Law,  when  they  have  no 
money  to  defend  those  rights  !  Are  they  free  because 
they  possess  these  illusory  guaranties,  when  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  Slaves  of  Labor  and  the  Serfs  of 
Capitalists  ?  It  is  true  thai  the  whip  does  not  force 
them  to  their  task,  like  the  real  slave  ;  but  does  not  the 
alternative  of  want  or  starvation  do  it  as  effectually? 
If  their  bodies  cannot  be  sold,  they  have  to  bargain 
their  Liberty  and  their  time,  without  the  power  of  dis- 
posing scarcely  of  an  hour. 

No ;  the  political  Liberty  and  the  illusive  Rights, 
which  politicians  have  secured  to  the  Mass,  are  the  mere 
shadow  of  that  high  and  true  Liberty,  and  those  equal 
and  comprehensive  Rights,  which  in  Association  will 
be  secured  to  all. 

Association  and  combination  of  Action,  are  the  two 
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great  principles  upon  which  society  should  be  based. 
It  is  only  in  Association  that  Industry  can  be  ennobled 
and  rendered  attractive,  integral  equality  and  liberty 
practically  realized,  and  harmony  of  interests  and  feel- 
ings established.  The  system  of  isolated  families, 
or  households,  is  the  fundamental  defect  of  our  societiesy 
and  is  the  source  of  repugnant  Industry,  poverty,  con- 
flict of  interests,  and  universal  discord. 

Why  has  this  system  of  isolated  Households,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  savage  Period,  been  continued  in 
the  later  societies,  which  Man  has  established,  and  why 
have  not  politicians  and  legislators  endeavored  to  re- 
form it  ?  It  is  because  those  leaders  of  mankind  have  been 
absorbed  by  personal  ambition,  and  have  seen  in  social 
affairs  only  the  government  or  administration;  they 
have  preferred  to  operate  on  the  superstructure  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  is,  the  administration,  as  it  led  more  direct- 
ly to  personal  success  and  aggrandizement.  They  ne- 
glected the  domestic  or  household  System,  and  with 
it  Agriculture  and  the  whole  Organization  of  In- 
dustry. This  fatal  neglect  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  repaired,  and  we  see  the  politicians  of  our 
day,  as  were  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  still  engrossed 
with  superficial  political  reforms,  administrative  con- 
troversies, and  party  strife,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the 
mighty  question  of  ^  Social  and  Industrial  Reform. 

Another  reason,  why  the  system  of  isolated  House- 
holds has  been  continued,  is  because  the  Rich,  so  long 
as  a  true  system  of  Association  is  not  discovered,  avoid 
any  intimate  connexion  with  the  poor.  They  are 
attached  from  interest  to  the  system,  and  prefer  to  live 
by  themselves  in  separate  dwellings. 

The  Middle  Classes  are  induced  from  self-interest  to 
follow  their  example,  for  every  one  in  our  societies 
shuns  connexion  with  the  more  needy  and  less  pros- 
perous, and  the  Poor  find  themselves  forced  from  neces- 
sity to  adopt  the  mode  of  living,  which  the  higher 
classes  have  established. 

Thus  the  neglect  of  politicians,  and  the  strife  of  in- 
dividuals to  secure  their  happiness  and  welfare,  separate 
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from  the  rest  of  their  feltov  creatures,  have  corabiDed 
to  maintain  the  present  system  of  isolated  Households, 
and  the  false  social  order  which  is  based  upon  it. 

It  will  appear  to  most  persons  a  Herculean  task  to 
discover  the  means  of  associating  separate  and  discord- 
ant families,  of  conciliating  different  interests  and  feel- 
ings, of  introducing  unity  of  action  into  society,  and  of 
harmonizing  differences  of  character ;  but  as  difficult 
as  it  may  appear,  the  problem  is  solved.  Fouiuer'i 
discoveries  offer  us  the  practical  means  of -overcoming 
these  difficulties. 

A  practical  trial  of  Association  could  be  made  with 
four  hundred  persons,  or  a  hundred  families,  and  if  As- 
sociation for  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when 
put  in  operation,  proved  oS  great  advantage  to  all  classes, 
—  to  the  Rich  as  well  as  to  the  Poor,  it  would  spread 
rapidly,  like  any  discovery  of  great  importance,  —  like 
the  Mariner's  compass,  the  art  of  Printing,  or  the 
Steamboat,  —  and  soon  become  universal. 


Art.  III.  —  Mr.  Parker  and  the  thiUarians.  —  Reply 
to  a  question  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality, Repentance,  Remission  of  Sins,  ^v. 

[We  willingly  ineeit  the  following  letter  to  the  Eklitor  of  thia 

Journa.1,  and  the  accompanying  Essay,  though  we  cannot  do  eo  with- 
out taking  the  liberty  of  makings  few  prefatory  remiirks," defining 
our  position,"  as  aay  the  politicians.  For  Mr.  Parker,  personally,  we 
have  ihe  highest  reaped ;  but  we  say  to  the  public,  ae  we  say  to  him, 
that  while  we  can  interpret  hie  South  Boston  Sermon  eo  ae  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  our  views  of  Christian  truth,  we  by  no  meaos 
accept  it  as  a  full  etatement  of  that  truth.  In  our  review  of  it,  our 
purpose  was  to  show  that  it  did  not  necessarily  run  athwart  Che  more 
generally  approved  viewa  of  Christianity;  but  we  presumed 
then,  as  we  do  now,  that  Mr.  Parker's  own  failh  waa  what  it 
ie  represented  to  be  in  the  following  Letter.  We  hoped,  how- 
ever, by  our  statement  to  show  him  and  the  admirers  of  his 
sermon,  that  they  might    accept   all    that  waa  aluactive  in  the 
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views  he  set  forth,  without  rejecting  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  generally.  If  We  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  we  trusted  we  should  do  something  to  check  the  growth 
of  what  we  could  not  but  regard  as  an  incipient  but  fatal  heresy. 

We  wholly  coincide  with  the  views  which  our  correspondent  takes 
of  Unitarian  ism,  so  far  as  regards  its  original  phasis.     Wo  took 
substantially  the  same  view,  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  Unita- 
rian organ,  for  September,  1834,  in  an  article  reviewing  Benjamin 
Constant's  work  on  Religion.    But  we  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now, 
nor  have  we  at  any  period  since,  thought  it  necessary  to  cut  our- 
selves loose  from  the  Unitarian  party.    With  that  party  we  have 
considered  ourselves  associated  ever  since  we  recovered  our  faith  in 
Christianity,  in  1831,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
seek  other  religious  connexions.     We  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  Christian  truth  wbich  they  set  forth  in  thenr 
struggles  with  Orthodoxy,  but  in  those  struggles,  theira  was  the 
cause  of  Christ    They  represent  the  true  Christian  movement  of 
this  country,  of  the  Christian  Church  in  America,  and  as  such  they 
have  a  right  to  command  the  active  cooperation  of  every  man,  who 
loves  €rod,  and  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ    They  brought 
out  that  phasis  of  Christian  truth  most  needed  at  the  time,  and  in 
their  contest  wiili  exclusive  and  intolerant  Orthodoxy,  they  did  noble 
battle  for  humanity.    I'hey  have  been  the  champions  of  freedom ; 
they  have  interposed  a  shield  between  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  common  to  all  other 
sects  in  the  country;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  God,  has  been  and  is  in 
their  keeping.    In  our  closets  we  may  read  the  works  of  Calvin, 
of  Fiavel,  of  Owen,  and  Gill  even,  with  much  approbation;  but  the 
moment  we  go  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  Orthodox  people  of  the 
day,  and  listen  to  their  sayings,  and  observe  their  doings,  we  almost 
pray  for  infidelity  as  a  blessing  to  the  race.    It  is  to  the  labors  of 
Unitarians,  that  we,  who  sometimes  complain  of  them,  owe  it,  that 
there  is  one  spot  in  this  New  World  where  men  can  think  and  speak 
freely;   and  let  the  Orthodox  churches  swallow  up  our  Unitarian 
churches,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  padlock  would  be  placed 
on  every  man's  lips,  who  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  or  bow  to  the  ignorant  but 
iron  rule  of  Methodist  Episcopacy. 
"  We,  therefore,  while  we  freely  acknowledge  the  deficiency  of  the 
Unitarian  creed,  in  its  old  phasis,  regarded  as  a  definitive  state- 
ment of  Christian   truth,  hold   to  the  Unitarian   movcmtnt,  and 
contend  that  the  Unitarian  community  is  the  truest  CkngUan  church 
DOW  on  earth.    In  our  efibrts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  they 
must  be  taken,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  as  our  jnnnt  tPappuL  With- 
out them  we  have  no  basis  for  our  operations,  and  can  operate  to  no 
advantage. 

In  the  next  place,  we  hold  that  the  form  of  Christian  truth,  which 
ought  to  prevail;  and  which  must  prevail,  if  the  church  is  to  live, 
must  come  out  from  the  Unitarian  views  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  from 
the  Orthodox  views.    Orthodoxy  cannot  be  mcfulded  into  the  form  of 
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Christian  fiuth,  that  will  express  the  mind  of  Christ  to  this  age.  It 
belon|[8  essentially  to  the  past,  and  it  has  no  lonjrer  any  true  life. 
The  life  of  our  Orthodox  churches  is  spasmodic.  They  are  recruited 
by  means  of  artificial  machinery,  and  if  left  to  themselves  would 
decaj,  dissolve,  as  the  body  when  the  soul  has  fled.  By  means  of 
Revivals,  which  are  a  sort  of  voltaic  pile,  or  galvanic  battery,  they 
are  made  to  exhibit  certain  motions,  and  certain  appearances  of  life; 
but  no  man  need  mistake  the  counterfeit  The  vital  spark  has 
become  extinct  From  them,  we  hope  nothing.  But  in  the  Unita- 
rian community  there  is  true  life.  There  is  freedom.  There  is 
active  and  intense  thought  This  being  so,  the  Unitarian  communis 
cannot  remain  in  the  nrst  stages  of  its  development  There  is  no 
longer  any  vitality  in  the  first  forms  it  assumed.  But  it  is  rapidly 
assuming  a  new  form,  and  must  inevitably  assume  a  form  that  will 
combine  the  freedom  it  has  asserted,  with  the  rich  spiritual  truths 
heretofore  expressed  by  Orthodox  symbols. 

Mr.  Parker  and  his  immediate  adherents  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  insufficiency  of  Unitarianism,  as  they  find  it,  and  seek  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  carrying  its  original  protest  still  Airther.  This 
is  their  error ;  but  one  which  they  will  soon  correct;  for  to  cany 
the  protest  farther  than  Unitarianism  originally  carried  it,  would  be 
to  go  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity  entirely,  and  to  enter  into  the 
regions  of  mere  naturalism.  But  in  mere  naturalism  they  cannot 
remain.  They  are  evidently  wrong;  and  in  seeking  to  modify  Uni- 
tarianism in  that  direction,  they  are  seeking  to  make  it  retrograde 
instead  of  making  it  advance.  They  are  reafly  the  party  of  the  past, 
and  not  of  the  future,  as  they  honestly  believe  themselves.  Unitari- 
anism must  cease  to  be  protestant,  and  become  affirmative  and  cath- 
olic. It  must  advance  m  the  direction  of  supematuralism,  and  not 
in  the  direction  of  naturalism,  but  a  supematuralism,  freed  from  the 
superstition  and  metaphysical  absurdities  of  the  Orthodox  School. 
The  problem  it  has  to  work  out  is  the  reconciliation  of  naturalism 
and  supematuralisnL  The  solution  of  this  problem  we  sought  to 
indicate  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Parker's  Sermon.  If  that  review  is 
wnderstood  by  our  readers  as  by  ourselves,  it  points  out  the  aynthesis 
of  the  two.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  a  single  Unitarian  need 
object  to,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  creed  of  the  Orthodox,  which 
the  Orthodox  man  really  holds  to  be  essential,  that  is  not  there 
recognised.  But,  whether  we  have  worked  out  the  problem  or  not, 
the  Unitarian  Community  will  soon  do  it ;  and  then  they  will  be  in 
the  condition  to  become  the  dominant  church  of  the  country.  Be- 
lieving, as  we  iiimly  do,  that  it  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  that  the  problem  can  be  worked  out,  we  cannot  but  regret, 
that  80  manv  of  our  young  men  leave  it  to  go  and  wander,  they 
know  not  whither.  This  church  is  our  mother,  and  Grod  forbid,  that 
we  should  disown  her.  She  may  disown  us  if  she  will,  but  that  ia 
her  afiair  and  not  ours. 

We  state  our  position  to  be  with  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  our 
belief  to  be,  that  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  form  of  faith  from  its 
old  creed,  now  going  on,  we  shall  find  all  that  we  can  ask.  We 
stay  where  we  are,  and  do  what  we  can  to  assist  this  evolution ;  and 
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pretnme  that  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  hai  no  dispoeitioB 
to  do  otherwise.  There  is  no  home  for  £nr,  more  than  for  ua,  any- 
where else.  The  Orthodox  would  diaown  their  own  faith  as  we 
hold  it,  nay,  woald  be  anable  to  recognise  it  in  oar  statements,  so 
^norant  are  they  of  the  deep  significance  of  their  own  doctrines.  — 

Mt  DSA.R  Sir, 

It  seems  a  late  day  to  publish  anythiDg  moie  about 
Bfr.  Parker's  Sermon  at  South  Boston,  and  perhaps  you 
will  think  it  unreasonable  to  be  asked  for  a  place  for 
anything  more  in  your  Review,  after  you  have  your- 
self given  so  long  and  able  a  defence  and  explanation 
of  it.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  history  of  these  few  re- 
marks which  I  enclose. 

Just  after  the  publication  of  the  Sermon,  there  ap- 
peared, in  three  Unitarian  Periodicals,  this  inquiry ;  —  Is 
the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  are  the  doctrines  of  Re- 
pentance, Remission  of  Sins,  &c.,  no  part  of  the  Per- 
manent Christianity  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  but  only 
the  Love  of  God,  and  the  Love*  of  Man  ? 

The  very  statement  of  such  a  question  seemed  to 
me  to  argue  a  want  of  apprehension  as  to  the  relations 
of  things,  which  was  Mr.  Parker's  best  justification  for 
repudiating,  on  the  one  hand,  these  technicalicies,  into 
which  Unitarians,  even  more  than  oth^r  sects,  have 
divided  the  great  Truth  of  Religion,  (hereby  destroy- 
ing its  life  and  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  as- 
serting Christianity  to  be   the  two  great  principles   of 
Spiritual  Life,  whose  inevitable  consequences,  in  the  In- 
tellect, are  an  impossibility  of  questioning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  other  doctrines  into  which  Christianity  is  ana- 
lyzed by  the  speculative  iaid  scientific.     Nevertheless, 
as  the  inquiry  seemed  to  be  put  in  good  faith,  and  from 
not  apprehending  the^ope  of  Mr.  Parker's  views,  and  as 
two  of  tlie  Inquirers  were  popular  Unitarian  ministers, 
I  thought  the  answer  ought  to  be  given.     But  this  an- 
swer was  refused  a  place  in  all  the  publications,  where 
the  questions  had  appeared,  and  my  only  reason  for 
wishing  it  printed,  at  this  late  day,  is  on  account  of 
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some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  refusal.  I  want  to 
show  what  views  are  rejected  by  the  present  Unitarian 
leaders,  as  fatal  to  their  own.  —  It  affords  me  an  occa- 
sion, also,  of  saying  something  more,  which  I  will  do, 
if  you  please,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ;  and  you, can  ex- 
tract what  you  think  best,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
article. 

You  have  said,  in  your  Review,  that  Unitarianism  is 
dead,  to  which  they  have  opposed  the  facts,  that  new 
Unitarian  Churches  are  formed  continually  here  and 
there,  about  the  country  ;  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
religious  movement  within  the  old  Unitarian  Churches 
in  this  vicinity.      They  do  not  seem  to  comprehend, 
that  the  formation  of  Unitarian  Churches  at  a  distance 
is  merely  a  proof,  that  there  is  always  a  protest  against 
the  Excliisiveness   and   Dogmatism    of   Conservative 
Orthodoxy  and  Ecclesiastical  Tyranny ;    and  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  movement  in  the  old  Unitarian 
Churches,  which  is  the  true  sign  of  the  times  as  to 
Unitarianism,  is  destructive  of  the  Unitarian  formula, 
and  tends  to  quite  a  different  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Life.     If  the  Unitarian  sect  had  known  what  it  was 
about,  or  rather,  if  it  had  not  forgotten  entirely  the 
Ideas  in  which  it  originated,  it  would  have  embraced 
Mr.  Parker  as  its  last  hope,  and  supported  him  in  his 
statements.     For  1  do  not  interpret  his  sermon  exactly 
as  you  do,  though  perhaps  it  may  bring  minds  to  your 
conclusions.    I  do  not  think  it  was  any  part  of  his  plan 
to  assert  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Saviour,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Orthodox  Church.     His  assertions  may 
lead   his  hearers  and  readers  to  this   point,  but  Mr. 
Parker,  as  I  understand  him,  meant  to  say  this,  and 
this   only:    that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was   inspired,  as 
Socrates,  or  any  other  great  moral  and  spiritual  philos- 
opher is  inspired,  excepl  that  hi«  degree  of  religious 
genius  is  not  measurable  by  any  in&vidual  man's,,  who 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  world  ;  that  his  inspiration  con- 
sisted in  the  clearest  vision  of  the  Law  of  Holiness ; 
a  vision,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  may  possibly  be  un- 
surpassable by  all  the  men  that  ever  will  be  created, 
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bat  which  no  man  can  say  is  absolutely  unsurpassable. 
Now,  whether  this  view  be  true  or  false,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  taking  the  Unitarian 
point  of  view  and  method.  If  Jesus  Christ  was  not  in 
a  peculiar  sense  God,  he  was  a  creature  of  God,  and 
could  have  no  other  inspiration,  no  other  authority, 
than  that  which  his  perception  of  Truth  gave  him,  and 
his  authority  was  measurable  by  the  degree  of  Truth 
he  had  ]  for  no  perceiver  of  Truth  can  have  Truth  ab- 
solutely without  measure,  though  what  lie  perceives 
may  be  above  any  measure,  men  at  present  can  apply. 

It  is.  therefore  suicidal  in  Unitarianism  to  attack  this 
ground  of  the  authority  of  Jesus.  By  so  doing  it  has 
commenced  its  own  burial.  1  will  not  say  that  indi- 
viduals of  this  sect,  or  oth^r  sects,  were  wrong  in  ask- 
ing if  this  was  the  ground  taken  by  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,  for  this  would  be  a  fair  question ;  but  they 
give  the  death-blow  to  Unitarianism,  by  denying  Mr. 
Parker's  positions  to  be  the  necessary  consequences,  to 
which  a  clear  and  honest  mind  must  come,  that  starts 
with  the  premiss,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  created  on  the 
same  platform  as  Adam,  or  even  as  the  highest  arch- 
angel. 

For,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  not  himself  the  substance 
of  Christianity,  that  is,  was  not  the  absolute  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Essential  God,  then  he  must  have  been  a 
limited  creature,  and  Seer  of  Christianity ;  and  if  a 
Seer,  then  abstract  Christianity  is  the  absolute,  in  op- 
position to  Jesus  the  relative.  Consequently  the  im- 
portance of  his  individuality  is  transient,  and  must  di- 
minish to  his  disciples,  according  to  4heir  advancement 
in  spiritual  life ;  and  to  the  world,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  obedient  to  the  Law  of  Holiness. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  Mr.  Parker's  view ;  for  he  can- 
not, like  some  other  Unitarians,  give  up  that  there  is 
an  Absolute  Christianity,  old  as  God.  Consistently 
with  this  view,  his  statement  throws  Jesus  back  into 
Nature,  from  the  position  in  which  the  Orthodox  Church 
has  placed  him ;  —  a  position  against  which  Unitarian- 
ism did  at  first  oppose  the  moral  Imperative  in  the  hu- 
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man  aoul,  and  by  doii^  this  in  good  faith,  though  b) 
an  exaggeration,  has  bad  ell  its  life.  —  As  a  Hebien 
youth,  faithful  to  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  mat 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  living  out  the  moral  law,  ai 
no  other  man  is  recorded  to  have  done,  and  by  thii 
means  having  alt  the  advantage  of  his  religious  genius 
whereby  to  see  and  to  express  the  moral  beauty  an( 
obligation  of  holiness ;  and  teaching  holiness,  free  Itod 
all  the  limitations  with  which  impure  character  and  de 
fective  intellect  curtail  it  in  other  men  ;  and  finall) 
as  a  martyr  to  it ;  —  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  witi 
the  most  subduing  power  which  Unitariauism  admili 
of.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  view  whici 
must  stimulate  the  conscience  of  a.  fellow  being,  strictlj 
speaking,  to  the  mosif  painful  degree ;  and  if  Jesui 
were  really  a  created  being,  acted  upon  by  moral  con 
siderations,  and  obeying  a  power  out  of  himself,  hi 
success,  in  moral  character,  must,  on  the  one  hand,  bi 
an  infinite  reproach  to  his  brethren,  and  on  .the  other 
in  proportion  as  they  believe  it  to  be  real  and  potential 
ly  theirs,  an  encouragement. 

Mr.  Parker  meant  to  make  this  representation,  ant 
to  this  effect.  It  is  his  own  view,  and  it  is  eviden 
from  his  whole  tone  of  preaching,  and  from  the  tone  o 
the  lectures,  into  which  he  amplified  his  South  Bostoi 
Discourse,  that  it  has  upon  his  own  spiritual  being  thes> 
effects.  Looking  upon  the  world  lying  in  sin  ant 
wretchedness  around  him,  with  these  sins  organized  iuti 
institutions,  that  oppress  and  degrade  and  even  oblite 
rate  the  image  of  God,  originally  stamped  upon  man' 
nature,  be  is  filled  with  a  mighty  indignation  whicI 
cries  aloud  and  spares  not.  The  Law  of  Holiness,  a 
Jesus  exhibited  it  in  action,  this  is  the  Law  for  eveq 
mortal  man,  from  which  he  cannot,  and  ought  not  ti 
wish  to  escape.  To  wish  to  escape  its  utmost  requisi 
tions,  is,  in  his  view,  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  assertion  of  this  tremendou: 
doctrine,  deduced  &om  the  common  premises  with  iron 
linked  logic,  and  uttered  with  all  the  fervor  of  convic 
tion,  should  strike  into  the   preachers  of  Unilarianisn 
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terror  or  rage,  according  to  their  sevbral  characters ;  and 
awaken  their  congregations  to  ask,  whether  this  young 
man  is  a  Babbler  and  false  Prophet,  or  whether  their 
ministers  have  been  recreant  to  their  duty  in  letting 
them  sleep  in  a  false  sense  of  peace.     Unitarians,  as 
long  as  they  remain  such,  can  see  no  other  alternative. 
The  more  they  examine  their  own  principles,  the  more 
they  must  see  that  they  cannot  escape  from  the  duty 
of  unfolding,  each  in  his  own  person,  the  character  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  all  its  purity  and  all  its  height 
and  breadth  of  righteousness,  on  the  penalty  of  not 
having  the  Christian's  Heaven  and  God.     Nor  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  Mr.  Parker  himself,  being  full  of  human 
sensibilities  on  all  sides,  and  imposing  on  himself  the 
same  moral  r^ponsibilities,  he  imposes   on  all  men, 
should  tremble  and  quiver  with  a  terrible  eloquence,  as 
the  tides  of  his  heart  pour  themselves  out  in  every  form 
of  indignation  at  wrong,  and  of  exhortation  to  '^  be  up 
and  doing."     He  could  only  sustain  the  mighty  burden 
of  suffering  humanity,  which  he  so  courageously  invokes 
upon  his  own  heart,  by  the  safety  valve  opened  to  the 
burning  energies  of  love  in  the  other  pole  of  his  state- 
ment,—  Jesus,  the  brother,  anature  not  discriminated 
from  his  own,  except  in  cultivation,  did  succeed  in 
keeping  the  Law.      One  finite  creature  apprehended 
Infinite  wisdom  and  acted  it  out,  so  that  no  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  Law  passed  away  until  all  was  fulfilled.     More 
than   this,  without  mediator,  by  moral  exercise^  one 
mortal  creature  triumphed  over  evil.   Without  mediator, 
by  moral  exercise^  every  mortal  man  may  come  into 
precisely  the  same  reconciliation  with  God,  since  He  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.     All  this  is  inevitable  from  the 
combined  premises,  that  God  is  just,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Saviour,  purely  by  virtue  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  hmnanity.     In  vain  it  may  be  said  that  he 
declared  God  would  pardon  sin.     His  own  certainty  of 
it  could  be  transferred  to  no  other  soul,  except  so  far  as 
that  soul  came  into  the  state  of  his  own,  which  would 
be  putting  the  desired  consequent  for  the  antecedent.  No 
one  could  be  sure  this  certainty  was  not  the  transport  of 
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benevolent  aflfections.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
the  sinner  can  believe  his  sin  forgiven.  One  is  the 
Orthodox  way,  that  God  remits  it  to  fulfil  something 
else  in  himself,  than  abstract  Justice  ;  and  the  other  is, 
that  the  sinner  himself  actually  does  something,  so  good 
and  beautiful,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  as  to  bal- 
ance and  out-balance  the  Evil  he  has  done,  by  pre- 
sumption or  infirmity.  The  last  way,  if  they  do  not 
desert  their  premises,  is  the  Unitarian  way ;  and  by 
denying  Mr.  Parker's  statement  of  it,  and  denouncing 
him  for  setting  it  forth,  they  have  acknowledged  that 
their  first  principles  involved  a  vital  error.  The  Christ 
of  the  conservative  Unitarians  is  an  impossible  -being 
even  with  God,  foy  the  uncreated  cannot  create  another 
uncreated,  nor  could  a  created  Christ,  tl^ugh  the  very 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  be  clean  in  the  sight  of  Absolute 
Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Power. 

Mr.  Parker's  statement  is,  therefore,  the  last  word  of 
Unitarianism.  Honest  and  courageous,  he  has  followed 
out  its  principles  to  their  legitimate  issues,  with  the 
manliness  all  men  must  respect,  for  he  is  true  in  relation 
to  the  principles,  whether  he  be  true  to  Absolute  Truth, 
or  not. 

I  will  now  tell  you  the  historical  relation,  all  these 
remarks  bear  to  the  Essay  which  I  enclose,  on  the 
generation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  in- 
tellect of  the  man  who  loves  God  and  his  neighbor. 

The  outcry  some  of  the  Unitarians  made  upon  Mr. 
Parker,  and  the  shabby  desertion  of  him  by  some  who 
believed  his  conclusions,  merely  because  he  had  uttered 
them  without  their  leave,  excited  me  to  examine  anew  the 
basis  of  Unitarianism,  and  to  ascertain  the  significance  of 
its  principles  with  respect  to  spiritual  well-being.  Going 
back  to  their  origin  in  the  soul,  I  found  Unitarianism 
was  a  reaction  of  the  moral  nature,  against  the  corrup- 
tion by  the  recreant  Orthodox  of  their  original  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Life,  which  I  had  never  before 
understood ;  and  that  it  was  not,  as  I  had  always  be- 
lieved, or  rather  never  doubted,  a  legitimate  unfolding 
of  the  moral  nature  inits/at>  proportion.  As,  by  virtue 
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of  our  moral  nature,  we  can  receive  power  from  God 
to  manifest  our  gratitude  to  Hjm,  for  His  manifestation  to 
us  of  His  Goodness  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  are  spiritu- 
ally alive^  we  shall  exhibit  a  progress  in  the  Love,  Wis- 
dom, and  Power,  which  show  us  to  be  the  sons  of  God. 
But  all,  who  have  received  the  doctrine  of  life  into  their 
Intellect,  have  not  been  faithful  to  it,  perseveringly 
exercising  their  moral  powers,  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual ability.     And  some  have  never  understood  or 
received  it  at  all,  who  have  yet  professed  it  formally. 
Thus  the  Goodness  of  God  has  been  disgraced,  and 
made  of  no  effect.     Seen  through  the  medium  of  those 
unfaithful  stewards,  the  radiance  of  its  glory  has  been 
lost,  and  the  formula  of  it  viewed  as  a  mere  bargain, 
and   a  bargain  also   between  dead  abstractions;  and 
thus  the  souls  of  men  have  been  thrown  back  from  the 
Laving  God,  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  upon 
such  a  God  as  might  be  inferred  necessarily  to  e^ist ; 
and  this  God  must  be  an  Inexorable  necessity,  whether 
called  Law,  or  called  Love,  for  he  is  clothed  upon  with 
absolute  Justice,  by  that  moral  Imperative  in  the  human 
constitution,  which  affirms  his  existence.     It  was  in 
this  sally  of  the  moral  nature,  outraged  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Church,  that  the  Unitarian  sect 
took  all  the  life  it  has  ever  had.    Never  was  a  heresy 
more  respectable  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  human  re- 
action, it  involved  an  element  of  Death.     And  the  re- 
assertion  of  it  now,  more  clearly,  to  be  rejected  by  Uni- 
teirians,  is  a  proof  that  Unitarianism  has  lived  out  its 
life,  and  is  dead.     Mr.  Parker  may  presently  see,  if  he 
does  not  already  see,  that  there  is  no  step  farther  but 
into  quite  another   world,  in  which  the  Moral  Law, 
which  he  worships,  will  appear,  as  it  is,  relative^  and 
not  the  Absolute  ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  our  nature, 
by  which  we  choose  whether  or  not  to  do  right,  —  is  a 
faint  and  perverted  image  of  that  in  God,  by  virtue  of 
which  He  forgives  the  inevitable  sins  of  partially  in- 
telligent creatures,  and  gives  holiness,  or  life  in  the 
spirit,  as  he  gives  individual  existence,  or  life  in  objec- 
tive nature,  of  free  grace. 
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So  you  SG8  I  take  the  side  of  Mr.  Parker,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  attacke,d  or  opposed  by  the  conservatives,  es- 
pecially the  Unitarian  conservatives,  without  asserting 
whether  or  not  he  has  stated,  or  even  discerned '  the 
deepest  secret  of  Life,  which  lies  in  seeing  and  partak- 
ing the  Freedom  of  God.  He  has  certainly  discerned 
the  true  method  of  seeking  it.  For  moral  exercise  is 
a  prevailing  prayer,  as  long  as  we  do  not  grow  supersti- 
tious upon  even  this  means,  which  enthusiasts  are 
always  liable  to  do  ;  for  all  enthusiasts  are  partial,  even 
moral  enthusiasts. 

It  is  not  without  emotion,  that  I  so  decidedly  pro- 
nounce dead  the  foster  mother  of  my  religious  life,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  I  owe  more  than  1  know.  But  I  must 
say  the  Unitarian  Church  has  proved  herself,  in  my 
inward  experience,  for  years,  no  real  mother  to  me,  and 
I  have  languished  even  imto  death  for  the  author  of 
my  Life.  The  search  for  the  nearest  duty,  however, 
and  its  fulfilment  as  best  we  may,  though  under  the 
consciousness  that  this  is  infinitely  below  the  whole  Law 
of  Rectitude,  is  not  without  its  blessing.  Moral  ex- 
ercise, when  not  esteemed  for  more  than  the  exercises 
of  ti  created  being  can  be  worth,  is  a  prevailing 
prayer  for  light.  In  looking  round  among  Unitarians, 
I  see,  on  the  faces  of  all  the  best,  a  sadness,  and,  in  their 
tones,  I  hear  a  note  of  sorrow.  But  whenever  I  see 
that  they  make  this  prayer  of  moral  exercise,  in  true 
humility,  my  heart  applies  to  them,  at  least  prophetical- 
ly, the  following  beautiful  lines  ; 

AboD  BeD'Adhem  (may  bia  tribe  increaoe,) 

Awoke  one  ni^ht  from  i.  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonliffht  in  hia  roolu, 

Making  it  rich  and  like  a  liT;  in  bloom, 

An  aneel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben-Adfaem  bold, 

And  to  the  preflBoce  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writeat  thou  ?"  the  angel  niaed  hia  head. 

And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  "the  name*  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Adhem,  "  nay,  not  eo," 

Replied  the  angel.   Adhem  apoke  more  low, 
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But  cheerijr  still,  asd laid,  **I  prty  thee  then,  * 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  feUow  men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished;  — the  next  night 
He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show^  the  naines  the  love  of  G^  had  blest, 
And  lo !  Ben-Adbem's  name  led  all  the  rest 

It  is  but  fair  for  me  also  to  say,  that  the  Orthodox 
Church  militant  in  all  its  forms,  seems  .to  ma  sufficient- 
ly corrupt  to  justify  the  Unitarian  protest ;  and  that  it 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Parker,  for  bringing 
the  question  of  principle  between  the  two  churches,  to 
a  fair  issue. 

Of  the  questions,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  brought  be- 
fore the  public  mind,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  an- , 
swers  is  this  ;  What  is  the  relation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  with  the  two  great  principles  of  spiritual 
life  ,•  —  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man  ?  It  has 
been  asked  under  which  category  is  to  be  reckoned  the 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  efficacy 
of  repentance,  the  remission  of  sins,  &c. 

We  begin  our  remarks  with  the  doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality. By  nature  we  have  no  sense  of  Mortality. 
Mortality  is  a  conception  abhorrent  to  our  whole  soii. 
When  we  think  of  ourselves  as  dead,  we  think  only 
of  our  body,  and  in  imagination  survive,  to  pity  this 
dead  body,  so  intimately  associated  with  our  conscious- 
ness of  life.  The  notion  of  annihilation  of  soul  would 
•  not  distress  us,  but  that  we  survive,  by  the  same  neces- 
sity of  imagination,  to  pity  this  dead  soul.  We  may 
puzzle  and  distress  ourselves  about  death  and  annihila- 
tion, but  WQ  cannot,  by  thought,  disinherit  ourselves 
of  a  consciousness  of  Life,  which  appears  in  our  Intel- 
lect as  the  Idea  of  Immortality.  We  may  cease  to 
enjoy  it,  but  it  will  cling  to  us,  tormenting  us ;  for 
Life  is  the  Law  ;  that  is,  inasmuch  as  existence  is  the 
imperative  gift  of  God,  every  mind  that  has  become 
conscious  to  itself,  has  the  conception  of  something 
permanent  therein,  as  well  as  of  much  that  is  transient  ; 
and  the  permanent  awakens  love.   This  conception  and 
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love  of  permanence  constitute  what  we  call  an  Idea  < 
Sense  of  immortality,  according  as  we  are  intellectu 
or  sentimental  in  our  general  character.  Faith  in  In 
mortality  is  but  the  fact  of  Life,  appearing  to  our  ow 
Reason,  or  our  Sensibility.  I^e  embodies  itself  : 
form  successively,  annihilating  each  successive  form  I 
quitting  it,  but  it  cannot  deny  its  own  essence.  Wh 
is  called  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Life  itself,  prov 
that  nothing  can  be  sacrificed,  but  the  phenomena  ai 
circumstances  of  life.  It  is  common  enough  for  mt 
to  give  away  what  they  call  their  lives,  for  an  obje< 
such  as  glory,  love,  integrity  of  soul.  But  what 
this  which  stands  over  my  phenomenal  life  and  giv 
it  away  ?  Is  it  not  Life  itself?  The  giver  is  not  tl 
thing  given. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  should  there  ev 
have  been  a  doubt  of  Immortality?*     It  can  on 


*  We  venture  to  BfGrm  in  tfaU  pltce,  thftt  this  doubt  really  ne^ 
occurs.  No  mm  doea,  or  can  doubt  bis  immortiliiy.  To  doubt 
niuit  think.  But  he  cannot  think  a  single  thought,  without  includi 
bimself  as  the  subjective  element  of  the  thought,  aa  the  sub| 
Uiinkiug  iL  This  conaciouBoesa  of  himseir,  ■■  the  thinker,  is  alwi 
an  inseparable  eleiDenC  of  thought,  not  merelv  logically  consider 
but  considered  aa  a  simple  fact  of  intellectual  life.  When,  therefc 
we  speculate  on  our  annibilation,  we  always  and  necessarily  surr 
ID  thought;  ve  always  snd  necessarily  include  oureelvea  in  ' 
thought  as  the  subject  of  the  phenomenon  we  tenn  annihilation.  1 
cannot  think  of  our  own  annihilation,  without  thinking  at  the  aa 
instant  of  ourselves  as  undergoing  it,  eDdurin|r  it,  and  therefore 
flurviving  it,  wbicb  negatives  the  assertion  thstil  is  annihilation, 
all  our  thoughts,  whether  of  the  future  or  of  the  past,  we  have  dir 
consciousness  of  ourselves  as  living  subjects  of  the  thought  1 
■oul  is  always  present  to  itself,  in  all  its  phenomena.  It  can 
therefore  conceive  itself  either  as  past  or  future,  or  aa  absent.  1 
HX  we  speculate  about,  whether  in  the  past  or  the  future,  is  not  i 
HE,  not  oureelf,  but  a  fact  of  memory,  the  product  of  our  past  livii 
or  a  fact  of  foresight,  a  presentiment  of  a  fact  of  future  living.  1 
confounding  of  this  he,  which  is  veritably  kot-me,  and  with  whic 
hold  numerous  dialogfies  in  what  is  termed  self-ens  mi  nation,  w 
the  HE,  properly  so  called,  the  mk  of  consciousneas,  is  the  cause 
the  illusion,  which  leads  us  to  fancy  that  we  doubt  %ur  imigortali 
Hen,  who  profess  to  doubt,  wbo  really  believe  that  they  doiibt  lb 
own  immortality,  are  deceived,  bj  suppoain^  that  the  object  of  wb 
lh«y  an  thinking,  ud  whicit  tbey  affiiin  will  ceaw  to  be,  ia  tlu 
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have  been,  when  Thought  was  superficial,  because 
by  false  living  the  phenomenon  was  pdt  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  Life.  To  live  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  passions,  more  especially  of  the  sensu- 
al passions,  or  in  too  close  connexion  with  finite  cir- 
cumstances, scatters  the  power  of  thinking  and  wastes 
or  deadens  consciousness.  Attention  becomes  unduly 
fixed  on  manifestation,  and  forgets  the  principle.  Ex- 
perimenting in  morals  imder  the  leadings  of  sense,  in- 
stead of  simply  obeying  principle,  according  to  the 
heart,  has  obscured,  or  weakened,  or  checked  in  its 
development,  the  Idea  of  Immortality  from  the  days  of 
Adam  and  Eve  to  this  day.  Because  they  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  they  missed  of  the  tree  of  Life.  To  re- 
cover the  lost  heritage,  they  mAst  become  as  little 
children,  love  God  and  their  neighbors.  Then  the  Idea, 
which  gives  man  his  true  dignity,  will  again  dawn  on 
his  benighted  soul.  He  shall  see  and  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  Life. 

It  is  this  practical  truth  which  Mr.  Parker  sets  forth. 
Because  he  has  not  yet  lost  his  birthright  of  spiritual 
discernment,  he  has  seen  it,  and  stated  it  with  a  breadth 
which  has  made  him  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  edu- 
cated people,  who,  by  intellectual  wire-drawings  lose 
"  the  Primal  Light  of  all  our  seeing."  Faith  in  Im- 
mortality is  no  discovery  to  be  made  by  intellectual 


selves.  A  little  sound  philosophy  would  set  them  right,  and  teach 
them  that  thqr  can  never  be  the  object  of  their  own  thoughts.  It  is 
never  then  of  themselves  that  they  can  affirm  the  non-existence. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  there  is  not  a  single  fact 
to  warrant  the  induction  of  man's  mortality.  All  the  soul's  experi- 
ence is  of  life.  It  has  always  survived  all  its  phenomena,  and  what 
evidence  has  it  that  death  is  a  phenomenon  it  will  not  be  able  to 
survive  ?  It  survives  deep  sleep,  it  survives  stupor,  fainting,  uncon- 
sciousness, all  that  most  resembles  death.  Where,  then,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  it  will  one  day  cease  to  survive  ?  Surely,  some  strong 
evidence  is  needed  to  warrant  an  induction  contrary  to  all  ezperi- 
eoce.  For  qnr  part  we  regard  the  question  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  involved  in  the  question  of  its  identity,  and  we  are  so  far 
from  believing  the  question,  Am  I  immortal  ?  unanswerable,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  even  askable.  Whoso  examines  the  words,  will 
find,  that  in  them  he  asks  no  question  at  all.  —  Ed. 
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process,  fifBt  band,  or  second  hand.  It  is  an  inheritanci 
forfeited  by  falling  from  the  first  principles  of  spiritua 
life,  and  recoverable  only  by  returning  to  them.  Fdiil 
in  Immortality  is  indeed  only  another  name  for  splritiu 
discernment,  or  power  of  rising  orer  creation,  toward 
Hm  CreEitor,  that  is,  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  cir 
cumstances.  Ijoring  God  regulates  the  passions,  deniei 
the  supremacy  of  the  senses,  so  that  the  faculty  b] 
which  he  is  disoerned  acts.'  Its  action  is  at  once  Life 
and  the  consciousness  of  Life.  Hence  the  Idea  of  Im 
mortality  is  inevitably  unfolded  in  the  growth  of  th< 
Human  Constitution. 

Socrates's  conversation  on  this  Inmiortality  of  tb( 
3oul  is  a  magnificent  fact  in  the  history  of  the  humai 
mind,  and  the  greatest  record  of  the  mere  Intellect'i 
attempt  at  self-recovery.  But  it  ^Is  of  the  End,  o: 
maturing  this  Idea  into  a  Faith., 

No  one  ever  closely  followed  it,  who  did  not  sym' 
pathize  with  Simmias  when  he  said,  It  is  proved,  bti 
I  feel  a  lurking  doubt.  This  remark,  which  is  an  iu' 
temal  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  conversation 
shows  that  Faith  in  Immortality  is  not  an  act  of  th< 
understanding.  It  was  because  Simmias,  like  most  ol 
us,  was  diseased  in  the  moral  life,  that  bis  spiritual  dis- 
cernment was  not  perfect.  Socrates,  as  Plato  sayS; 
smiled.  He  knew  the  difficulty.  He  had  presented 
the  fact  of  Immortality  only  to  the  dialectic  and  sesthet- 
ic  faculties.  He  suggested  that  Simmias  should  em- 
ploy his  Imagination  to  create  the  symbols  of  a  di< 
vine  life,  and  to  enter  into  the  significance  of  the 
Fables  of  the  Popular  Religion,  and,  in  connexion 
with  this,  often  to  go  over  the  argument  in  bis  thought. 
This  was  wise  as  far  as  it  went.  But  Socrates  wai 
only  the  Apostle  of  the  Intellect.  His  teachings  wer« 
addressed  not  to  man,  but  to  a  class  of  men,  the  intel- 
lectual par  eminence.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
himself  was  the  proof  of  Immortality,  rather  than  his 
arguments.  When  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Apology  before  the  Areopagus,  or  in  Plato's  life-like 
picture,  see  him  drink  the  cup  of  hemlock  and  smile, 
we  see  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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But  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  from  the  depths  of  a  life  in 
which  no  Death  is,  taught  a  method  of  realizing  Faith 
in  Immortality  more  simple  for  the  individual,  and  more 
universally  possible.  He  saw  that  the  faith  in  Immor- 
tality could  not  be  a  tradition,  or  an  intellectual  appre- 
hension, to  be  held  in  a  symbol,  but  must  always  be  an 
original  Idea  springing  from  the  life  of  each  man.  Love 
God,  he  said,  and  Love  man  ;  —  in  short,  live  immortal, 
and  you  will  believe  in  immortality.  The  belief  is  a 
birth  from  and  of  the  spirit.  It  is  as  much  an  individ- 
ual act,  and  even  more,  than  the  birth  of  the  body. 
No  man  can  be  bom  for  another  spiritually,  any  more 
than  bodily. 

Some  persons  would  have  it  that  spiritual  discem-> 
ment  is  a  consequence  of  intellectual  acuteness  and 
cultivation,  and  so  is  not  possible  to  all  men.  If  this 
were  true,  then  some  men  could  not  worship  God.  But 
all  the  pure  in  heart  see  God.  The  intellectually  acute, 
by  scientific  analysis,  may  make  the  Idea  of  God  part 
of  our  theology,  but  cannot  make  us  feel  its  truth,  if, 
by  our  giving  the  senses  dominion  over  the  soul,  our 
pui;^ty  of  sentiment  is  injured.  Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  more  philosophical,  than  Jesus  Christ's  remanding 
all  those,  who  come  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
to  the  first  commandment.  Yet  Mr.  Parker's  reiteration 
of  this  condition  of  receiving  faith  in  Eternal  Life  is 
taken  in  our  Christian  community,  as  the  proof  that 
he  is  not  a  Christian !  But  it  is  not  the  nine  letters  of 
that  word  which  make  the  man  a  Christian,  but  having: 
the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  When  he 
was  bom  into  Judea,  the  commandment  to  love  God 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  law,  yet  who  had  the  Idea  ^ 
It  may  be  that  now  those  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  hav& 
fiirthest  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  No 
mind,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  can  disces n  spiritually,, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  free  from  all  reliance  on  forms  and 
formulas.  When  a  sensual  mind,  or  a  technical  mind,, 
represents  to  itself  God,  it  forms  some  Idol.  It  may  be 
tt^  embodiment  of  some  desire,  or  it  may  be  a  form  of 
words.     The  more  describable  is  a  man's  God    th^ 
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more  probably  has  he  fallen  below  the  Idea  of  Spirit. 
But  Ciod  seeks  to  worship  him  those  to  whom  all  cir- 
cumstance, whether  Mount  Gerizim  or  Jerusalem,  is  in- 
different ;  for  Ha  ia  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  The  moral  obligation  lo  worship 
God,  therefore,  inrolres  a  moral  obligation  to  spiritiud 
discernment,  which  of  course  God  puts  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  impious  than 
to  say,  there  are  minds  incapable  of  spiritual  discera- 
meiit.  It  is  the  only  germ  of  immortal  life,  and  con- 
sequently, the  necessary  foundation  of  faith  in  that 
life.  But  this  discernment  is  enfolded  in  the  sentiments 
of  Love  of  God  and  Love  of  Man.  Mr.  Parker  calls 
all  men  to  this  Lore.  This  is  the  one  thing  needful, 
because  it  involves  all  other  things  desirable.  The 
mind,  which  loves,  and  therefore  apprehends  God  in 
Spirit,  can  apprehend  everything  ever  uttered  by  the 
wit  of  man,  only  let  him  carefully  discipline  the  mor- 
tality in  which  his  light  is  planted  while  on  earth. 

Love  of  God  and  Lore  of  Mao.  Moses  was  a  pure 
Theist.  He  made  God  the  Supreme  object  of  human 
aspiration.  But  he  did  not  propose  a  practical  life, 
which  fully  tested  this  great  principle.  Love  God,  and 
the  Children  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh,  was  his  word. 
Jesus  went  beyond  him.  He  gave  a  test  by  which  we 
may  measure  infinite  depths  of  our  love  of  God  ;  for 
he  showed  that  our  neighbor  is  the  Samaritan,  the  lost, 
the  deadg.the  farthest  removed  from  the  Visible  Church. 
BIr.  Parker  has  endeavored  to  state  this  practice,  as  al- 
ways essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of 
worship.  The  philosophy  of  the  day,  which  gives 
form  to  the  theology  of  the  most  enlightened  sects, 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  which  grow  up  out  of 
this  theology,  all  this,  he  says,  is  tmnsient.  It  may  have 
temporary  merit,  but  it  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  with  the  Eternal  principles  of  moral  life.  Be  lov- 
ing towards  all  that  lives,  towards  the  Absolute  Source 
of  Life,  and  all  the  streams  therefrom,  yourself  not 
quite  forgotten,  and  the  Law  of  Life  will  retain  or 
cecover  its  natural  supremacy,  and  preclude  all  question, 
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that  is,  all  doubt  of  Immortality  ;  for  Loto  is  our  Im- 
mortality, the  Everlasting  gift  of  the  Absolute  God  to 
his  creatures.  , 

Jesus  Christ's  life  and  death,  — -'his  death  was  but  a 
greater  life  —  express  and  explain  the  Immortality  of 
the  souls  of  men.     But  they  must  be  looked  at  in  the 
largest  way.      Some   Unitarians  have  the  narrowest 
way  of  understanding  all  his  words.   They  see  nothing 
universal  in  anything  he  says.     Whenever  he  speaks  of 
the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit,  they  would  have  it, 
that  he  is  thinking  of  Judea  and  Judaism,  and  their 
overthrow  by  the  Romans ;  whenever  he  speaks  of  the 
secret  of  Life,  they  would  have  it  that  he  speaks  of  a 
reconstruction  of  the  earthly  kingdom  in  which  he  was 
born.     This  sublime  being,  who  uses  all  things  as  sym- 
bob  of  Thoughts  which  pervade  Eternity,  is  interpreted 
with  a  narrowness,  which  would  degrade  him  below 
minds  with  which  we  are  constantly  familiar.     For  no 
great  mind  dwells  on  circumstances  as  such  ;  and  Jesus 
perpetually  uses  kingdoms,  persons,  above  all  his  own 
person,  as  symbols  of  spiritual  facts.     Should  not  we 
all  do  so  ?    Does  not  every  mind  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment see  in  Jesus'  life  on  earth  the  evidence,  that  phe- 
nomena need  not  obscure  the  law?    As  soon  as* he 
began  to  reflect,  he  saw  his  Father's  business  to  be  his 
own.     It  is  possible  that  he  had  not  discerned  the 
ignorance  and  darkness  around  him,  till  the  time  of 
his  enrollment  at  the  temple,  as  a  Jewish  man,  when 
twelve  years  old.     For  to  him  nature  was  iSransparent, 
the  manifested  word  of  God,  whose  very  existence  was 
by  and  through  himself,  and  man  he  only  knew  as  he 
was^  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  in  Heaven,  —  "  the 
Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven."    Measuring  by  this 
standard,  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  his  time  was 
folly.     He  judged  the  doctors  by  his  understanding 
and  his  answers.     Even  if,  as  some  say,  this  story  of 
Luke's  is  of  doubtful  authority,  as  a  fact  of  circum- 
stance, it  is  the  happiest  apologue  of  what  must  have 
been  true  of  his  experience  on-  earth.    At  some  time, 
by  means  of  the  spirit  within,  he  saw  the  want  of  spirit- 
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uality  about  him.  He  therefore  separated  the  Tran- 
sieDt  from  the  Permanent  in  all  his  coarersations  and 
discourses,  by  way  of  awakening  the  sleeping  spirits  of 
men  to  attend  to  God's  great  manifestalion  of  Himself. 
Through  the  phenomeDEd  men  around  him,  he  discern- 
ed that  Divine  Idea,  we  call  the  man's  soul  —  a  chain- 
ed  Life  —  a  Life  in  Death.  Sometimes  he  spoke  to  the 
phenomenal  men,  the  dead,  as  when  he  says,  "  Ye  are 
of  your  father,  the  Deril.  He  was  a  liar  from  the  be- 
ginning." But,  also  he  addressed  the  spiritual  men, 
alive  in  their  bumble  faith  ;  as  when  he  said,  "  thy  sins 
are  foi^iven  thee."  His  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  a  statement  of  principles.  His  parables,  all  he  said, 
had  the  one  object  of  leading  all,  who  heard  him,  to  go 
beneath  dogma  and  institution  to  the  spiritual  facts  of 
Law  and  Love.  There  were,  as  he  knew,  those  who 
did  not  understand  him,  but  he  did  not  forego  his 
spiritual  communications  on  that  account.  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  was  his  word.  He 
never  stooped  to  those,  who  should  come  to  him,  in  the 
power  of  humility.  As  Liawgiver  he  says,  "  Be  per- 
fect, as  your  Father  in  heaven,  is  perfect ;  "  but  as  su- 
preme Lover,  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
— '"  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die.  I  will  be 
in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life."  —  "  Have  I  bean  so  long  with  you,  and  yon  have 
not  known  me,  Philip?"  "Believest  thou  not  that  I 
am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  Henceforth 
ye  know  him  and  have  seen  him ;  my  Father  and  I 
are  one."  (Translate  /  into  the  word  Wisdom,  and  my 
Father  into  the  word  Love.) 

We  have  no  accounts  of  Jesus  arguing,  as  Socrates 
did,  upon  Ihe  Immortality  of  the  soul.  He  did  not  re- 
cognise that  disorder  of  mind,  or  rather  that  disease  of 
Boul,  which  wants  the  sense  of  immortality.  He  as- 
sumes the  fact  of  Eternal  Life,  as  the  basis  of  all  he 
says.  Qod  is  eternal  and  man  is  his  son.  Consequent- 
ly, Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  living.  Only  as 
«ver-living  souls,  and  not  in  their  narrow  individuality, 
4id  they  becooie  the  nucletu  of  a  national  Religion. 
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Alas !  did  he  anticipate  that  the  time  might  come  when 
his  own  name  would  he  uaed  to  crush  the  faith  he 
would  inspire  ;  by  being  sequestrated  to  his  phenome- 
nal life  ?  He  seemed  to  do  so,  when  be  said,  ^'  but  when 
the  son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  Faith  on  the 
earth?" 

He  never  connected  the  thought  of  Immortality  with 
time,  ^^  leaving  an  infinite  present  for  a  limited  future." 
He  occasionally  asserted  it  in  connexion  with  the  Past, 
but  this  was  to  make  the  Past  less  of  a  dead  weight, — 
to  show,  in  short,  that  the  Past  was  a  figment  of  our 
brain.     "  Before,  Abraham  was  —  I  am." 

Because  the  Love  of  God  and  the  Love  of  man  are 
the  organs,  by  which  the  soul  api»rehends  and  pre- 
serves its  Immortality,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  made 
the  clearest  manifestation  of  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  Life  and  Immortality  to  light.  He  made  it  a. 
part  of  Religious  science  by  showing  its  generation  in 
the  Soul. 

There  was  life,  and  consequently  a  faith  in  Immortal- 
ity, before  the  full  manifestation  of  its  generation  \  but 
the  manifestation  of  this  generation,  in  life  and  word,  is 
of  an  immense  importance.  Being  in  the  world  of  sense, 
constant  regeneration  is  necessary,  and  Love  is  the  only 
means  of  spiritual  discernment.  It  enlarges  and  strength- 
ens the  mind,  and  makes  it  capable  of  every  spiritual 
exercise.  It  constantly  stimulates  thought,  which  is 
higher  than  sense,  and  assimilates  the  soul  to  the  object  of 
its  love.  The  love  of  man  is  but  another  phasis  of  the 
love  of  God,  preventing  the  mind  from  becoming  the 
victim  of  its  own  power  of  abstraction.  This  alone 
saves  the  soul  from  Religionism^  a  great  vice  ;  for  Re- 
ligionism forgets  that  God  is  Creator,  and  loves  his  own 
image,  as  the  temple  of  his  Spirit,  while  Religion  loves 
God  the  Creator,  and  especially  as  the  Father.  How 
•can  we  love  the  Father,  and  not  love  the  children  of 
the  Father  7  Fatherhood  implies  a  certain  communion 
of  nature.  Would  you  know  whether  you  love  God  ? 
You  may  ask  yourself  if  you  love  goodness,  wherever 
you  see  it.    He,  who  does  not  love  it  in  the  beggar  at 
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his  gate,  does  not  love  God,  who  is  the  absolute  good- 
>ness.  Goodness  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  whether  in 
God  or  man.  Man  is  interesting,  therefore,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  love  God,  who  may  dwell  in  him.  "  We 
have  as  much  piety  as  we  have  charity,  and  no  more." 

By  process  of  reasoning  similar  to  the  above,  we 
should  proceed  to  prove  that,  in  all  living  minds^  all  the 
other  doctrines,  mentioned  in  the  inquiries  to  which 
we  are  replying,  are  generated  by  living  out  Love  of 
God,  and  Love  of  man,  which  two  principles  are  in  fact 
one,  since  we  love  the  same  spirit  in  God  and  in  man, 
looking  to  God  as  object,  man  as  subject.  This  com- 
mon abstraction  of  the  Christian  doctrines  from  the 
Christian  life,  the  separation  and  substitution  of  the  ef- 
fect in  the  Intellect,  for  the  cause  in  the  Soul,  is  Mr. 
Parker's  best  justification  for  his  practical  statement. 
It  is  doubtless  a  legitimate  action  of  the  human  intellect, 
to  look  at  the  fact  of  Religion  in  the  soul,  in  daylight, 
and  to  class  its  phenomena  scientifically,  and,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  the  doctrine  of 
Repentance,  the  doctrine  of  Remission  of  sins,  &c.  But, 
alas,  for  the  mind  reduced  to  depend  on  scientific  form- 
ulas for  any  of  its  impulse,  or  for  what  it  calls  its  life ! 
That  mind  is  dying  the  death.  Religion  is  not  an  as- 
sent to  deductions  of  the  understanding  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  development,  but  it  is  living  totally 
according  to  spiritual  facts  which  it  loves.  A  man  may 
fancy  he  thinks  God  is  love,  but  to  love,  is  the  only  ex- 
pression of  that  thought  which  avails.  Let  no  man  fan- 
cy he  believes  in  Repentance,  Remission  of  sins.  Im- 
mortality, except  just  so  far  as  he  feels  penitent,  par- 
doned, immortal ;  for  all  such  beliefs  are  mere  specu- 
lations, and  if  not  known  a^  such,  deceptive. 

The  a;bove  remarks  imply  how  much  deeper  are  the 
foundations  of  Christian  faith,  than  in  the  authority  of 
any  created  being.  Flesh  and  blood  may  not  reveal 
Eternal  Life,  but  only  the  Father  who  is  in  Heaven. 
No  man  can  convey  to  another  the  Idea  of  Immortality. 
Words  cannot  hold  it.  The  speech  of  even  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth did  not  make  ears.  He  taught  whom  the  Father 
gave  him  only.     The  most  others  can  to,  for  any  soul, 
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is  to  indicate  what  it  is  to  avoid  and  do,  in  order  to 
realize  and  accept  its  own  limitations^  or  feel  its  own 
wants,  when  it  will  find  itself  crowned  with  Immortal- 
ity by  God. 

He  who  feels  a  doubt  of  his  Immortality  should  dis- 
miss all  speculations  on  the  subject,  and  make  the  most 
of  any  germ  of  the  love  of  man  he  has  in  him,  and  act 
this  out  as  impartially  as  possible,  in  consistency  with 
man's  relation  to  God.  As  he  dwells  on  himself  and 
neighbor,  as  Sons,  who  had  not  existed  but  for  Love,  ^ , 
the  fire  will  burn  within  him,  and  before  he  knows  it, 
the  Idea  of  Immortality  will  have  returned,  or  rather 
the  clouds  of  doubt,  superinduced  by  the  prevalence  of 
lower  laws  than  the  Law  of  Life,  will  have  passed 
away  from  his  heaven.  The  real  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, that  is,  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  life  in 
the  understanding,  though  they  change  their  form  with 
the  understanding  itself,  are  as  permanent  as  their  gen- 
erating cause  is  real ;  and  without  sharing  this  causing 
Love,  all  the  authority  of  ages  on  ages  cannot  make 
them  part  of  an  individual  mind,  however  large  a  fig- 
ure they  may  make  in  its  creed.  "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father." 

We  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  cmswer  to  some  other 
misimderstandings  and  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Parker 
and  his  Sermon.  "  These  things  must  be."  They  are 
the  proof,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  of 
his  being  in  sorne  degree  understood  where  he  is  nearest 
the  truth.  The  word  of  God,  as  in  the  time  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  has  become  of  none  eflfect  by  reason  of  "  tra- 
ditions." To  approxmiate  the  utterance  of  it,  frightens 
a  Judaizing  Christendom,  not  less  than  Jesus  frightened 
the  Sanhedrim. 

We  love  to  call  ourselves  liberal  Christians.  Some 
of  us  have  dared  to  organize  as  such.  Our  organiza- 
tion has  betrayed  us,  as  organization  ever  must,  as  soon 
as  it  is  trusted  in  as  permanent  ^nd  authoritative.  But 
the  soul  is  immortal.     The  Son  of- Man  comes,  as  the 
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truth  of  our  nature,  and  if  he  does  not  find  faith  on  the 
Earth,  he  brings  it.  However  delayed,  the  word  of 
Lite  is  sterling ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day,  hav- 
ing set  doing  good  to  man  against  every  institution 
made  for  man,  shall  come  again  in  glory  ;  and  as  the 
lightning  cometh  out  of  the  East,  and  shineth  even 
unto  the  West,  so  shall  that  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
be! 

E.  F,  P. 


Art.  IV.  —  An  Elementary  TVeatise  on  Algebra,  for 
the  use  of  Students  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  Thomas  SherwiN|  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  Boston.  Boston :  Benjamin  B. 
Mussey.  1842. 

"  To  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end."  We 
are  glad  of  it.  Why  should  there  be  an  end  ?  If  a 
book  tend  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
either  by  presenting  new  information,  or  by  serving  up 
old  in  a  more  attractive  form,  it  ought  to  be  welcomed ; 
and  it  will  be  by  those,  whose  pecuniary  or  other  ex- 
clusively selfish  interests  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
its  introduction. 

We  have  no  objection  to  a  book,  because  there  are 
already  a  score  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  market.  We 
have  no  objection  to  a  book  of  instruction,  even  if  it 
is  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  provided  the  instru- 
ments are  judiciously  employed;  to  cut  out  such  well 
treated  portions  of  the  subject  matter,  as  best  announce 
and  illustrate  it. 

We  seldom  find  a  single  author  treating  sdl  the 
branches  of  a  subject  equally  well  ,*  and  it  therefore 
becomes  important,  especially  to  the  young,  that  some 
discriminating  person'  occasionally  collect,  into  one 
compact   treatise,   the   isolated   improvements,    which 
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have  been  made  by  successive  authors,  and  which  hav« 
stood  the  test  of  experimental  instraction,  during  a 
course  of  years.  The  more  these  portions  are  feshioned 
into  symmetry,  and  receive  new  hfe  and  spirit  from  the 
compiler,  the  better  will  his  book  fulfil  its  design. 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  book  before 
us  is  a  mere  compilation ;  for,  although  in  it,  as  an  ele* 
mentary  treatise,  we  find  only  long  established  princi- 
ples, yet  the  exhibition  and  demonstration  of  them,  as' 
well  as  their  arrangement  and  the  mode  of  instruction, 
(considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  learn- 
er,) are  original. 

The  object  of  this  notice  is,  to  state  what  we  con- 
sider the  requisites  of  a  good  elementary  instruction 
book  of  Algebra,  a  science,  dignified  in  itself,  and  so 
important  in  its  various  applications,  that  it  surely 
makes  legitimate  claims  to  well  digested  treatises  and 
exeellent  manuals  for  instruction. 

Mathematical  knowledge  seems  to  be  gaining  a  more 
extended  diffusion  in  our  country  ;  and  we  hope,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  standard  of  mathematical  acquire- 
ments is  steadily  and  rapidly  rising.  Our  common 
schools,  which  were  formerly  considered  in  good  con- 
dition, when  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  (by 
dint  of  sundry  mystical  operations  prescribed,  not  ex- 
plained,) had  succeeded  in  "getting  through,'^  Daboll's 
arithmetic,  now  send  forth  their  annual  crowd  of  boys 
and  girls,  at  an  age  much  younger  than  of  yore,  not 
only  better  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  but  often  with 
a  very  useful,  though  doubtless  a  limited  knowledge  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  It  seems  fair  to  infer,  that,  the 
common  schools  being  thus  indisputably  better  than 
formerly,  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  have  risen 
also ;  but  the  fact,  in  regard  to  those  high  schools  in 
which  boys  are  prepared  for  college,  is,  that  Latin  and 
Greek  are  the  principal  objects  of  attention,  while  bare- 
ly enough  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  acquired,  to  pass 
an  examination  at  college  ;  consequently,  the  boys,  not 
being  thoroughly  prepared  in  elementary  knowledge,  find 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish  the  course  of  mathe- 
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matical  studies  prescribed  by  the  college  faculty.  Thes 
facts  shov,  that  at  least  one  description  of  high  school 
has  not  been  very  successful  ia  raising  the  standard  c 
mathematical  knowledge ;  and,  what  is  worse,  has  cod 
sequently  impeded  its  advaacemeat  in  the  college) 
The  blame,  we  suppose,  must  be  shared  between  teacti 
ers  and  parents  ;  the  teachers  for  not  insisting  on  keep 
ing  back  the  unprepared  pupil ;  and  the  parents  fa 
excessive  eagerness  to  get  their  sons  into  college 
Hurry,  however,  is  our  national  characteristic. 

The  text  books  of  our  colleges  have,  within  a  fei 
years,  been  changed  for  the  better;  and  doubtless  indi 
viduai  students  are  occasionally  found,  who  have  madi 
progress  far  beyond  those  of  the  same  rank  and  preten 
aions  in  former  times  ;  but,  the  "  rari  nantes  in  gurgiti 
vasto  "  are  few  indeed,  compared  to  those,  who  sinl 
down  through  utter  weariness  and  disgust ;  for  we  be 
lieve  it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  prevails  ii 
our  colleges  a  very  general  and  lamentable  disrelish  fo 
mathematics.  There  are  other  causes  of  this  disrelish 
besides  the  insufficiency  of  preparation  ;  such  are,  tht 
great  amount  of  time  and  labor  requisite  for  proficiency 
the  supposed  improbability  of  making  an  every-day  um 
of  them  in  the  professions,  the  small  chance  they  ofiei 
to  one's  vanity  as  a  means  of  display.  As  to  a  want  ol 
natural  capacity,  we  cannot  believe  this  to  be  quite  sc 
general  as  the  dislike,  and,  therefore,  cannot  set  it  down 
as  peculiarly  influencing  this  branch  of  knowledge 
The  most  common  complaints,  which  the  students  m^« 
openly,  are,  "  the  books  are  loo  difficult;"  "we  ok 
driven  on  too  fast ;  "  Jtc. 

Now  many  utlei  these  complaints,  who  are  glad  to 
find  any  plausible  pretence  to  cover  their  real  indolence 
and  negligence ;  and  yet,  we  believe,  the  rogues  have 
sagacity  enough,  in  the  present  instance,  to  use  a  jusi 
disc  rim  ina  lion  in  their  choice  of  pretences.  We  dc 
truly  believe,  that  many  of  the  mathematical  lezi 
books,  in  our  colleges,  are  too  difficult  for  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  called  upon  to  use  them.  The 
treatises  of  Professor  Peirce,  for  instance,  elegant  and 
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;ymmetrical  as  they  are,  are  too  condensed  and  general 
'or  boys  ;  they  ^sume  a  greater  preparation  in  mathe- 
natics,  than  boys  usually  get  before  going  to  college, 
md  greater  than  the  examinations  for  admission  seem 
lo  demand ;  in  fact,  they  appear  to  have  been  made, 
with  a  prospectire  view  to  a  much  higher  standt^  of 
tnathematical  acquirements,  than  the  present  state  of 
things  in  our  schools  and  (Colleges  immediately  prom- 
ises; and,  we  believe,  they  are  thoroughly  perused  and 
understood  but  by  a  very  few  collegians,  and  these  re-  ' 
markably  well  endowed  with  faculties  for  niathematical 
studies. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  subject  demands  this  great 
generality;  that  it  is  its  chief  virtue;  is  all,  perhaps, 
that  renders  it  valuable  in  the  higher  departments  of 
science  dependent  on  analysis;  and  if  boys  do  not 
readily  show  talents  for  such  reasonings,  they  must 
leave  the  subject  to  heads  better  constituted  by  nature 
for  mathematical  investigations.  In  reply  to  this,  we 
declare,  that  children  must  be  fed  "with  food  conve- 
nient for  them,"  with  children's  food,  so  diluted  as  not 
to  clog  by  repletion,  and  yet  so  strong  as  sufficiently  to 
stimulate  their  faculties  to  healthy  activity.  Boys 
must  be  trained  in  a  long  course  of  exercises  in  the 
elements  of  the  exact  sciences,  must  be  made  perfectly 
familiar  with  their  instrutnents,  before  they  can  be 
justly  expected  to  grapple  with  general  views  and  dis- 
cussions. Many  people,  and  especially  persons  of  great 
natural  powers  for  acquiring  mathematical  knowledge, 
forget  how  slowly  young  persons  attain  an  acquaintance 
even  with  arithmetic  ;  that  not  one  in  twenty,  of  the 
boys  admitted  into  our  colleges  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
nay,  of  the  whole  that  enter,  inclusive  of  those  whose 
age  approximates  thirty,  has  a  thorough  and  firmly  set- 
tled knowledge  of  this  first  branch  of  mathematics, 
although  they  have,  on  an  average,  attended  to  the 
subject  ten  years. 

It  would  appear  at  first  glance,  that,  if  the  very  ele- 
ments of  science  can  scarcely  find  a  lodgment  in  their 
crania,  after  so  long,  so  Troy-like  a  siege,  it  were  ad- 
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visable  to  desist ;  but  many  a  dull  boy,  by  patient  per- 
severance and  accurate  instruction,  has  finally  arrived 
at  an  enviable  acquaintance  with  the  deepest  science, 

quK,  eera,  tamen  respeiit  inertem, 
Cudidior  pOBlquBin  tondeoti  barba  cadebat 

We  do  not  wholly  approve  of  setting  up  a  procrus- 
tean  system,  and  declafiug  that  books  should  be  made 
only  in  accordanco  with  it ;  but,  in  an  instruction  book 
of  an  exact  science,  we  can  tell,  a  priori,  what  are  in- 
dispensable requisites ;  and  we  claim  a  right  to  examine 
such  books,  with  reference  to  our  preconceived  notions 
of  what  they  ought  to  be.  We  proceed  to  mention 
some. 

The  first  requisite,  in  the  formation  of  an  instruction 
book,  is,  that  the  author,  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  invariably  tell  the  truth.  One  of  the 
most  popular  elementary  instruction  books  of  algebra, 
and  that  made  by  a  teacher  of  great  celebrity  and  suc- 
cess, contains  in  its  key,  as  explanatory  of  the  process 
by  which  the  fraction  "1]''7^  may  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  the  following  morceau ;  "  since  ax  occurs 
in  the  numerator  and  denominator,  this  term  may  be 
cancelled  in  both..  Ans.  ^^ ."  The  enunciation  is  loo 
formal  and  express  to  allow  of  the  charitable  construc- 
tion of  a  lapsus,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  simi- 
lar quantities,  by  the  same  rule,  settles  the  blame  of  ig- 
norance of  a  first  principle  on  the  author.  How 
he  could  ever  have  made  progress  in  analysis, 
with  such  notions  of  reduction,  is  a  puzzling  quest- 
ion. 

From  this  single  instance  of  false  teaching,  all  will 
readily  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  stating  truth  alone, 
in  elementary  books ;  as  an  error,  imbibed  early  and 
habitually  assumed,  will  constantly  recur  and  annoy  the 
student,  even  after  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject has  exposed  its  falsity.  The  truth  should  also  be  so 
strictly  observed,  that  no  statements,  made  in  general 
ierms,  for  ihe  sake  of  producing  a  strong  impression  on 
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be  Student's  mind,  will  in  any  part  of  hia  progress  be 
ecessarily  withdrawn. 

In  the  second  place,  ctearaess  is  essential ;  and  such 
leamess,  withal,  as  a  young  person  can  appreciate, 
["oo  concise  and  condensed  a  statement  is  as  much  to 
e  avoided  as  verbosity.  Each  rule  and  direction  ought 
3  require  no  second  look  to  correct  a  false  view  taken 
t  first.  The  subject  has  intrinsic  difficulties  enough 
}  exercise  the  mind,  without  the  foreign  aid  of  'misti- 
ess  :  and  so  far  are  we  from  believing,  that  simple  and 
asily  acquired  views  of  the  subject  debilitate  the  mind, 
liat  we  believe  the  very  thing,  which  would  strengthen 
:,  is  kept  from  it  by  the  hardness  of  the  exposition ;  for, 
^e  simplest  truths,  most  clearly  exjMressed,  will  task 
!iB  majority  of  young  persons  to  the  extreme  of  their 
bility,  and  this  same  majority  are  soon  disheartened 
y  a  strain  even  slightly  severe. 

In  the  next  place,  we  like  to  have  statements  made 
rith  precision  and  formality.  This  can  be  much  assist- 
d  by  the  typographical  execution  of  the  book.  A  dis- 
inct  and  formal  announcement  of  each  topic  attracts 
tte  attention,  and  fixes  it  mote  securely  to  the  subject 
nder  consideration. 

Minuteness  in  explanation  is  quite  necessary,  leaving 
.0  breach  in  the  process  too  broad  for  the  unpractised 
tep  of  the  young. 

There  should  also  be  a  frequent  reference  to  fun- 
amental  principles,  and  a  constant  repetition  of  them, 
D  refresh  the  learner's  memory,  however  much  these 
aay  mar  the  symmetry  and  conciseness  of  the  treatise  ; 
or,  the  object  of  the  book  being  instruction,  iteration 
nd  re-iteration  can  hardly  be  too  much  insisted  on.  A 
Teat  portion  of  the  trials  of  a  teacher  arise  fi-om  his 
lOt  making  sufficient  allowances  for  his  pupil's  feeble 
Bcollection ;  he  is  often  surprised  to  find,  that  a  topic, 
welt  upon  with  great  patience  and  care,  and  left  only 
Then  it  was  believed  to  be  perfectly  fixed  in  the  learn- 
t's  mind,  has,  after  some  little  time,  quite  vanished  from 
lis  memory. 

Then  all  the  parts  of  the  book  should  be  so  arrang- 
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ed,  that  each  may  i^esuppose  qo  iafoimatioa  ia  tli 
learner,  which  has  uot  tUready  been  actually  impar 
ed. 

And,  lastly,  it  should  tirictly  adhere  to  its  desigi 
not  touching  on  topics  too  high  foi  the  learner,  and  y< 
being  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  class  of  persons,  li 
whom  it  is  prepared. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  the  book  before  i 
complies  with  the  requisitions  we  have  premised.  Dot 
it  possess  nothing  but  truth  ?  Does  it  possess  cleames 
precision,  minute  explanations,  frequent  recurrence  I 
fundamental  principles,  ha]^y  arrangement,  and  a  sui 
cessful  accomplishment  of  its  desiga  ? 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  book  consist  of  problen 
in  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  unknow 
quantity,  commencing  with  extreme  simplicity  in  tt 
inductive  method,  each  section  developing  but  one  ne' 
principle,  and  exemplifying  it,  till  the  learner  acquires 
knowledge  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  signs.  W 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  many  pupils  will  find  some  i 
these  problems  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  author  ii 
tended  they  should  be  ;  the  difficulty  lying  not  in  il 
operations,  which  the  author  renders  very  clear,  but  i 
reducing  the  conditions  of  the  questions  to  the  form  < 
equations,  a  process  very  often  more  difficult  than'  soh 
ing  the  equations  themselves. 

The  Sections  from  7th  to  1 6th  inclusive  contain  tt 
various  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplio 
tion,  and  division. 

The  Sections  from  16th  to  22d  inclusive  treat  of  tb 
subjects  of  factors,  divisors,  and  multiples,  and  very  ha] 
pily  apply  them  to  operations  on  fractional  quaotitie 
These  sections  are  particularly  good.  The  subject  ( 
resolving  algebraic  quantities  into  their  prime  factors  : 
quite  too  much  neglected  in  every  other  book,  wit 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  are  glad  to  find  so  muc 
attention  paid  to  it  here,  and  equally  so  to  observe  th 
frequent  use  made  of  factors,  in  the  subsequent  seclior 
of  the  book.  The  habit  and  power  of  discovering  an 
adroitly  managing  the  prime  fiictors  of  quantities  are  ( 
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neat  serrice  tO'tbe  analyst,  in  every  stage  of  his  pro- 
res> 

Section  23d  contaiDS  a  few  problems  in  literal  equa- 
ons  ;  and  thus  the  learner  is  prepared  for  Sections  24th 
ad  2Sth,  on  Equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  several 
n  known  quantities. 

Section  26th  contains  nnmerical  substitutions  in  tH- 
sbraic  quantities ;  and  like  the  section  on  factors, 
lows  the  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  real 
'ants  of  his  pupils. 

Section  27th  is  the  most  appropriate  article  on  gen- 
ralizatton,  we  have  met  in  any  book.  The  examples 
re  practical  and  useful.  We  also  ditoover  a  judicious 
)cation  of  the  examples.  Most  authors  refer  the  pupil 
>  various  parts  of  their  books,  to  seek  out  examples 
>r  ganeralization,  which  the  pupil  invariably  neglects 
1  do,  unless  strongly  urged ;  whereas  this  author  has 
rranged  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  examples  in  the 
action  itself. 

Section  28th  investigates  negative  qoantities  and  ne- 
ative  results. 

Section  29th  discusses  the  courier  problems  and  ex- 
mines  the  symbols  "  and  y 

Sections  30th  to  46th  inclusive  treat  of  the  various 
elations  of  roots  and  powers,  and  the  operations  con- 
tected  with  them,  including  pure  and  affected  equations 
if  the  second  degree,  and  pure  equations  of  the  third 
legree.  We  notice,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  arti- 
ilcs  on  approximate  roots,  irrational  quantities,  and  the 
linomial  theorem,  _  It  is  too  often  found  necessary  to 
uffer  boys  of  moderate  capacity  to  omit  the  demonstra- 
ion  of  the  binomial  theorem,  and  content  ourselves 
with  teaching  a  practical  application  of  its  results ;  but, 
jy  the  previous  gradual  training  derived  from  this  book, 
ind  the  cautious  advance  of  the  demonstration  itself, 
eaving  no  gaps  requiring  more  mental  agility,  than 
iven  heavy  boys  possess,  we  believe  most  pupils  will  be 
ible  to  get  through  it, profitably.  Still  it  is  strict  and 
concise,  contrasting  well  with  Colbum's,  which  occu- 
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pies  some  twenty  pages,  and  over  which  we  have  sm 
many  a  pains-taking  boy  toiling  in  hopeless  disgust. 

Section  ^Zth  contains  the  consideration  of  inequal 
ties,  a  subject  not  unimportant,  and  yet  wholly  neglecte 
in  most  treatises  on  algebra.  Sections  48th  to  5S 
inclusiTe  exhibit  the  doctrine  and  application  of  ratio 
proportions,  and  progressions.  Sections  54lh  and  65t 
contain  some  elegant  exercises  in  equations  of  tt 
second  degree,  with  one  and  two  unknown  quantitie 
These  are  introduced  in  this  place,  to  test  the  learner 
proficiency  in  all  the  principles  and  operations  treate 
of  in  the  foregoing  sections.  They  are  such  exercises  t 
will  not  only  effect  this  object,  but  will  render  th 
learner  familiar  with  many  expressions  and  quantitiei 
a  knowledge  of  which  tends  greatly  to  assist  him  1 
'  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  They  are  like 
wise  as  difficult  as  the  nature  of  the  book  demands. 

Sections  £Ulh,  &7th,  and  5@th  treat  of  the  constructior 
the  tables,  the  uses,  and  applications  of  logarithms,  wit 
characteristic  minuteness  and  perspicuity. 

Sections  €9th  and  60th  are  on  Compound  Interet 
and  Annuities. 

The  book  ends  with  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  ei 
amples. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  attention  has  been  paid  t 
all  the  branches  of  the  subject,  which  *an  be  necessar 
for  a  book  of  its  class  ;  and  scarcely  can  a  passage  b 
found,  which  does  not  admirably  conform  to  the  requi 
sites,  which  we  have  presumed  to  set  forth.  We  hav 
noticed  but  one,  that  does  not  strictly  agree  with  th 
iirst.  On  the  140th  page,  it  is  said,  "  imaginary  quai 
tities,"  (such  as  V — IB,) "  indicate  absolute  absurdity  i 
the  questions  from  which  they  arise."  The  author  ha 
here  inadvertently  dropped  his  usual  caution,  in  makin 
the  assertion  too  general."  When  he  was  discussing  th 
symbols  -J  and  -•  he  was  guarded  and  discriminating 
and  remarked,  that  in  problems  of  geometry,  such  sym 
bols  indicated  no  absurdity,  but  true  results.  No\ 
imaginary    quantities    also    indicate  no  absurdity  i 
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irobiems  of  geometry ;  for  instance,  the  equation, 
'  +  3  It  V —  1  —  fl  =r  0,  considered  geometrically,  is  far 
rom  absurd,  it  being  in  fact  an  equation,  which  has  for 
Is  locus  a  point,  whose  coordinates  are  n^O,  and  y=a, 
■Iren  in  pure  algebra  imaginary  quantities  are  employed 
idvantageously,  and  without  involving  any  absurdity. 

In  regard  to  the  other  requisites,  we  must  say,  that, 
lad  we  not  been  told,  in  the  title  page,  the  author's 
lame,  we  could  have  been  sure,  that  the  book  was 
nade  by  a  person,  who  knew  exactly  where  young 
leople  fail  and  need  assistance ;  who  had  been  accus- 
omed  to  teach  the  subject,  and  not  merely  to  hear  reci- 
ations  or  receive  a  slated  number  of  answers  to  a  daily 
lole  of  questions  ;  and  who  knew  how  to  supply  the 
)upil'8  wants,  and  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  existing 
>ooks.  Men,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  teach,  and 
vho  know  not  what  mighty  stumbling  blocks  very 
ittle  things  are  to  beginners,  may  be  surprised  at  meet- 
ng  so  many  precise  directions  on  the  minutiss  of  the 
)peration3 ;  but  we  feel  assured,  that  many  a  learner, 
md  many  a  teacher,  will  acquire  habits  of  accuracy, 
md  be  freed  from  a  vast  deal  of  perplexity  by  them. 

The  distinct  announcement  of  the  subjects  of  the 
lections,  so  that  the  learner  cannot  fail  to  know  exactly 
vhat  he  is  going  about,  and  the  referring  of  the  pupil 
)ack  to  principles,  are  much  facilitated  by  the  excellent 
ypographical  execution  of  the  work.  The  beauty  of 
he  type  and  paper,  and  especially  the  very  small  num- 
>er  of  errors,  render  it,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view, 
niperiorlo  most  American  works  of  the  kind,  it  being 
lot  unusual  in  mathematical  books  to  find  whole  pages 
)f  errata. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  book,  we  remark,  in 
jonclusion,  consists  in  its  being  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
;ies  of  the  majority  of  young  persons.  The  clearness 
md  minuteness  of  its  rules  and  demonstrations  render 
;he  subject  accessible  to  pupils  of  very  moderate  talents, 
while  the  more  gifted  will  find  ample  exercise  for  their 
powers,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  algebraic 
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knowledge,  to  introdace  them  to  the  professedly  mott 
profound  treatine,  to  analytic  getHUeuy,  and  the  cal- 
culus. F. 


Akt.  T.  —  Spibidioh.  Pja  Gbobgb  Samd,  (Madame  Dd- 

D£TA1H.) 

Wb  hare  ftir  some  time  been  seeking  an  opportuni- 
ty of  offering  a  few  thoughts  on  modern  French  Litera- 
ture. With  the  modern  political  and  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  France  we  have  for  several  years  been  familiar  ; 
but  we  had  paid  no  attention  to  its  lighter  liteiatuie, 
till  we  saw  it  denounced  in  no  measured  terms,  in  an 
article,  published,  three  or  four  years  since,  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review.  That  article  led  us  to 
believe  that  raodem  French  Literature  must  possess 
some  admirable  qualities,  and  be  deserving  of  no  lit- 
tle respect ;  for  we  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
construing  the  Quarterly's  denunciations  into  high 
praise.  Its  denunciations  were  so  loud,  and  so  bit- 
ter, that  we  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in  making 
ourselves  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  the  class 
of  writers  condemned  ;  and  we  have  been  not  altogether 
unrewarded  for  our  pains. 

However,  taking  modern'  French  Literature,  as  re- 
IHresented  by  Victor  Hugo,  H.  de  Balzac,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, and  George  Sand,  otherwise  Madame  Dudevant, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  found  as  much  to  a[^rove, 
aswe  were  led  by  the  outcries  of  the  Quarterly  to  expect. 
We  have  found  not  much  to  justify  the  charges  of  inde- 
cency, of  licentious  and  antisocial  tendency  ;  but  we 
have  found  more  than  we  looked  for,  oSensive  to  our 
taste  and  feelings.  In  a  word,  we  have  not  been 
able,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  to  sympathize  with  it ;  or  to 
find  either  the  pleasure  or  the  profit,  in  becoming  ac- 
q^uainted  with  it,  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
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le  Literature  of  a  refiQed  and  highly  civilized  peo- 
le. 

France  has  few,  if  aoy  writers,  that  can  compare  ad- 
uitageously  with  Scott,  Biilwer,  Washington  Irving, 
rereo  Charles  Dickens.  Victor  Hugo  by  no  mean* 
'ants  genius,  talent,  or  learning ;  but  he  is  misled  by 
is  theory  of  Art,  and  fails  to  give  us  a  work  that  can  be 
lad  with  unmingled  pleasure.  He  is  the  best  of  his 
lass.  His  natural  disposition,  we  should  judge  to  be 
inder,  afTectionate,  and  even  sunshiny ;  but  baring 
dopted  the  notion,  that  the  grotesque  is  an  essential 
lenient  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  honible  of  the  pathetic, 
e  gives  us  works,  which  chill  rather  than  please,  and 
arrow  up  the  nerves,  instead  of  melting  the  heart. 
Ve  have  never  yet  been  able  to  submit  to  the  torture 
f  finishing  the  perusal  of  his  Notre  Dame ;  and  the 
'  Last  days  of  a  Convict,"  we  have  left  with  the  leaves 
mcut.  His  Han  d'Jilande  has,  however,  some  passa- 
:es  of  great  beauty  and  tenderness.  His  Dramas  are 
«ttei ;  and  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure  Marion 
ts  LorTne,  Angela,  and  Hemani,  horrible  as  they  cer- 
lioly  are.  The  Rot  a'amiue,  and  Luerece  Borgia, 
lave  proved  too  much  for  our  nerves.  We  abandon  them 
0  the  tender  mercies  of  the  London  Q,uarterly  Review. 

Baliac  is  certainly  a  writer  of  great  power  and  fertil- 
ty,  but  there  is  something  dry  and  hard  in  his  spirit, 
le  lays  open  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  society,  it 
Qust  be  admitted,  with  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  nothing 
an  surpass  his  pictures  of  its  hollowness,  its  hypocrisy, 
ts  vanity,  ils  licentiousness  ;  but  we  nowhere  meet  in 
lim  the  warm  and  genial  aspiration  to  something 
tetter.  We  do  not  feel,  while  reading  him,  as  we  do 
vhile  reading  Bulwer,  and  Boz,  or  our  own  Irving,  that 
here  is  at  bottom  a  genuine  love  of  humanity,  a  hearty 
ympathy  with  mankind,  and  a  strong  desire  to  make 
lociety  better,  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  religion, 
rirtue,  and  happiness.  We  rise  from  his  pages,  soured, 
ndignant,  and  misanthropic.  We  feel  contempt  for  our 
ace,  not  love  ;  aikl  find  ourselves  disposed  to  bid  them 
lasten  on  to  the  devil,  not  to  sacnAce  ounelves  Sat 
Mir  redemption. 
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Of  Alexandre  Dumas  we  know  less,  than  of  Hugo, 
and  of  the  others.  He  is  not,  however,  so  cold  and 
freezing,  as  de  Balzac.  He  has  warmer  sympathies,  a 
more  genial  spirit,  and  is  more  able  to  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  things ;  and  yet  he  has  his  faults, 
and  faults  of  the  same  class  with  those  we  have  point- 
ed out  in  Victor  Hugo,  to  whom  he  is  inferior  in  talent 
and  genius.  Of  George  Sand  we  will  speak  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

Excluding  de  Balzac,  who  seems  to  write  for  the  Pari- 
sian Saloons,  we  may  say  of  modem  French  Literature, 
that  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  what  we  have 
sometimes,  without  much  precision,  called  social  de- 
mocracy. It  has  a  tendency  to  recognise  the  rights, 
the  claims,  and  to  some  extent  the  worth,  of  the  masses. 
.  It  does  not  bow  to  the  aristocracy,  nor  court  in  any  respect 
the  high-bom  and  the  rich.  It  is  plebeian  in  its  spirit, 
and  recognises,  and  sometimes  without  a  sneer,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  proletary.  Its  heroes  can  be  born  with- 
out titles,  and  it  can  expose  vice  in  high  places.  It 
furthermore  is  indignant  at  tyranny,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, loud  in  its  demand  for  freedom,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  masses.  It  moreover  has  a  certain  humani- 
ty. It  opposes  itself  to  cmel  and  sanguinary  punish- 
ments, and  would  excite  sympathy  for  even  the  wick- 
ed, by  showing  that  they  are  never  utterly  abandoned. 
This  is  its  good  side. 

But  this  is  the  good  side  of  all  modem  literature.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  French  Revolution 
literature  has  ceased  to  be  aristocratic.  Everywhere,  or 
nearly  everywhere,  throughout  Christendom,  and  es- 
pecially in  Western  Europe  and  America,  there  has 
been  a  decided  disposition  among  all  writers  of  much 
note,  either  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  great,  —  to  hold 
up  the  more  favored  classes  to  ridicule  or  indignation, 
or  to  laud  the  virtues  of  the  low,  —  to  paint  the  less  fa- 
vored classes  in  the  most  lively  colors,  and  under  the 
most  attractive  forms.  We  everywhere  meet  the  ple- 
beian classes  rising  into  notice  or  into  power.  They 
are    no   longer    introduced  upon   the   stage  as    suIh 
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jeeta  of  ridicule,  for  the  amusement  of  the  well-born 
uid  the  refined.  They  furtiisli  the  author  his  heroes. 
Their  patience  under  wrong,  their  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious lives,  their  simple  habits  and  gentle  virtues,  or 
their  rights,  and  the  wrongs  and  outrages  to  which 
they  are  doomed,  constitute  the  materials  of  his 
romance.  He  only  can  fetch  aii  echo  from  (he  heart 
of  this  age,  who  speaks  out  for  universal  man,  and  in 
tones  of  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  down-trodden. 
It  is  well  worth  one's  white  to  trace  this  tendency. 
We  may  see  it  even  in  the  dominant  taste  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  language  itself.  In  our  own  langitage, 
what  scholar  would  uow  write  in  the  latinized  English 
of  old  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Good  taste  is  now  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  Latin  element  of  the  language, 
and  to  use  those  words  which  are  of  Teutonic  origin. 
We  have  discovered  an  unsuspected  richness  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  language 
of  Alfred  and  Edward,  the  Confessor,  the  mom  correct  is 
said  to  be  our  taste.  In  France  we  see  something  similar. 
The  writers  show  an  increasing  affection  for  words  of 
Celtic  origin,'  or  at  least  for  that  portion  of  their  language 
moet  in  use  with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  All  this 
is  easily  accounted  for.  Formerly  the  reading  public 
waa  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  aristocracy  and 
their  retainers ;  and  of  course  all  works,  written  with  the 
intention  of  being  published  and  read,  must  breathe 
the  tone,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  France  and  England,  the  aristocracy  were  of  an 
anti-national  origin  ;  they  could  therefore  have  but  few 
sympathies  with  the  great  ma^  of  the  people,  and 
hence  little  fondness  for  the  purely  national  language. 
But  now,  the  plebeian  classes,  the  body  of  the  nation, 
demand  a  literature,  and  must  be  addressed  in  th^ir 
awn  tongue.  To  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  we  must  use  the  terms  with  which  they 
ire  familiar,  the  language  in  which  they  think,  and 
in  which  for  generations  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
sxpress  their  feelings.  Now,  aa  the  great  body  of  the 
tilnglisli  and  American  people  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
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the  Angln-Saxoi)  is  their  principal  mother  tongtie;  and 
in  addressing  them  it  is  m-cessary  to  draw  U|'Oii  the 
Anglo-Saxon  funds  of  the  languaj^e,  becanse  then  we 
speak  to  tliem  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  Clergy, 
once  the  literati  of  Europe,  educated  in  the  Latin 
language,  made  always  in  all  their  writings  as  much 
use  of  it  as  {wssible.  So  long  as  they  gave  the  tone 
•  to  hterature,  the  national  langunges,  the  mother  toQguee 
of  the  people,  would  be  discountenanced.  But  the 
clergy  are  nu  longer  in  relation  to  literature  what  they 
once  were.  The  laity  have  been  to  school,  and  now 
control  our  literary  tastes.  The  laity  have  less  fond- 
ness for  Latin,  and  more  sympathy  with  the  people  who 
speak  their  national  tongue.  This  tendency  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  ihe  English,  and  to  the  old 
Gallic  elements  in  modern  French,  and  to  strict  natiott 
aliiy  in  modern  German,  indicates  the  rising  importance 
of  the  plebeians  and  the  laity,  and  shows  that  the  cler 
gy  and  the  aristocracy  count  for  comparatively  little  in 
modern  literature. 

If  we  pass  from  language  into  the  historical  worki 
of  the  day,  we  shall  find  ihe  same  tendency.  We  re- 
publish old  Glirotiicles  and  Ballads,  study  the  BardS; 
Scalds,  Troubadours,  Trnnveres,  and  Minnesangcn. 
We  write  the  history  of  the  Gauls,  the  Anglo-SaxoQS 
and  Sclsvonians.  We  seek  everywhere  for  the  remaim 
of  the  old  conquered  races.  We  sit  in  judgment  or 
the  cnuqueroT,  and  sympalhize  with  the  sult'critigs  o: 
the  conquered,  endured  in  silence  for  so  many  agea 
This  tendency  is  remarked  in  the  brothers  Thierry, 
especially  in  Augustyi,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  tendency  this  way  is  firsl 
decidedly  marked  in  England  by  the  publication  of  the 
old  English  Ballads,  by  Bishop  Percy;  but  the  man, 
who  has  perhaps  contributed  more  to  it  than  any  othei 
writer,  dead  or  living,  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Wliethei 
Scott  knew  what  he  was  about  or  not,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  his  writings  mark  a  revolution  in  literature, 
and  coutain  even  a  social  revolution.  We  plead  guilty 
to  havmg  misconceived  the  tendency. of  Scott's  literarj 
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labors,  and  of  having  judged  him,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, too  superficially.  We  have  just  finished  a  critical 
perusal  of  ail  his  novels,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that  our  estimate  of  his  character,  and  our  judg- 
ment of  the  tendency  of  his  writings,  are  altogether 
more  favorable  to  him  than  what  we  have  heretofore 
expressed.  His  sympathies  are  not  always  with  pow- 
er, but  almost  always,  and  apparently  tmknown  to  him- 
self, with  the  conquered  or  oppressed  classes.  In  re- 
gard to  his  own  country,  he  has  labored  to  exhibit  the 
merits,  the  virtues,  the  noble  qualities  of  the  defeated 
party.  In  passing  into  England  he  is  tnie  to  the  same 
tendency.  In  his  Ivanhoe,  he  has  resuscitated  the  old 
Saxon  race,  and  showed  the  struggle  between  them 
and  their  Norman  masters,  which  continued  long  after 
the  Conquest ;  and  by  so.  doing  he  has  furnished  the 
scholars  of  Euro[)e  with  a  key  to  the  real  history  of 
modem  society.  When  treating  of  the  English  Revo- 
lation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  may  not  in  all  cases 
have  been  just  to  the  Puritans  and  Rapublicdns ;  but  still 
he  is  far  less  unjust  to  them  than  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed. Then,  in  selecting  his  characters,  his  noblest  are 
always  from  the  lowest  or  plebeian  classes.  In  Ivanhoe 
we  have  Ourth,  the  swineherd,  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
true  man ;  and  the  man,  who  could  have  drawn  such  a 
character,  and  so  described  his  exultation,  when  the 
collar  of  bondage  was  struck  from  his  neck,  could  not 
have  been  without  the  soul  of  the  freeman.  In  this 
same  novel,  we  find  his  best  female  character,  —  a  char- 
acter in  which  he  rises  far  above  his  ordinary  concep- 
tion of  female  worth,  and  in  whrch  he  has  altogether 
surpassed  himself,  —  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  taken  from 
the  despised  tribe,  the  persecuted  of  all  lands.  Edie 
Ochiltre,  the  beggar,  may  put  to  shame  the  whole  race 
of  his  noble  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Barons,  and  Little 
Barons.  Something  of  this  same  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prosy  Wordsworth.  He,  all  tory  as  he  is, 
has  a  fellow-feeling  with  simple  humanity.  The  ten- 
dency is  still  more  decided  in  Bulwer,  and  altogether 
more  yet  in  Boz.    Amongst  ourselves  we  see  it  ia  Ir- 
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Ting,  in  Cooper's  Bravo,  and  Headsman,  and  in  some 
of  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales. 

Now  this  marks  not  merely  a  literary,  but  a  social 
rerolution.  These  lower  classes,  these  plebeians  and 
proletaries,  among  whom  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  oth- 
ers find  their  heroes,  are,  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns 
England  and  Pnuice,  the  descendants  and  representa- 
tives of  the  conquered  races  ;  and  this  tendency  which 
we  have  marked  indicates  that  a  revolution  in  their  fa- 
vor has  in  some  degree  commenced,  and  is  now  in  {Md- 
gress.  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  rises  against  his  Nonnaii 
master,  the  simpleman  against  the  gentleman,  and 
seeks  to  reestablish  his  language  and  his  rights ;  the 
Oallo-Roman  seeks  to  throw  off  the  yoke  imposed  by 
the  Teutonic  Prank,  and  to  be  the  freeman  of  hit 
natal  soil. 

All  modem  literature  bears  the  marks,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  tribes.  It  is  in- 
surrectionary, rebellious.  Consequently  it  is  held  in 
great  horror  by  the  representatives  of  the  conquerors, 
whenever  they  perceive  its  real  character  and  ten- 
dency. We,  whose  sympathies  are  always  with  the 
rebels,  of  course  approve  this  tendency.  We  discovered 
it  in  Bulwer,  and  hence  our  high  regard  for  Jiis  writ- 
ings ;  we  discovered  it  in  many  of  the  modern  French 
writers,  and  hence  the  reason  of  our  respect  for  them  ; 
we  did  not  originally  discover  it  in  Scott,  WordswtHlh, 
Irving,  and  Boz,  and  hence  the  reason  why  we  have 
never  spoken  in  their  praise.  In  Irving  it  is  slight,  but 
he  belongs  aAer  all  to  modern  literature  ;  in  Boz  it  is 
strong,  but  not  so  strong  as  a  superficial  reading  would 
indicate.  It  will,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  show 
itself  stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  gentler  still,  in  the 
author  of  The  Gentle  Boy. 

In  Scott  it  is  stronger  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  though 
he  was  probably  unaware  of  the  fact.  Few,  compara- 
tively speaking,  have  suspected  the  real  tendency  of 
his  writings,  and  hence  the  praise  he  has  received  from 
those  who  dread  the  revolution,  which  none  more  than 
he  has  contributed  to  bring  about.     We,  for  our  part, 
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beloDg  to  the  coDquered  race,  if  not  by  blood,  at  least 
by  position,  and  we  feel  impatience  under  the  yoke  of 
the  conqueror.  We  cherish  the  old  national  feeling,  and 
call  all  our  brothers  who  labor  to  retrieve  the  losses  of 
the  defeated  party,  to  restore  in  England  dominion  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  France  to  the  Gaul. 

Now,  as  modem  French  literature  is  decidedly  ruled 
by  the  old  Gallic  spirit,  and  in  this  respect  purely  na- 
tional ;  and  as  it  marks  an  effort  of  the  mass,  who  have 
been  held  in  bondage,  to  recover  the  rights  originally 
wrested  from  them  by  invading  tribes ;  and  not  only 
marks  that  effort,  but  strengthens  it,  and  promises  to 
render  it  successful ;  we  approve  it,  we  prize  it,  and 
bid  its  authors  God  speed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is 
eminently  moral  and  social,  tends  eminently  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  masses,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
a  better  and  a  nobler  social  order. 

But,  viewed  under  the  relation  of  art,  and  its  bearing 
on  mere  private  morals,  we  cannot  commend  it  without 
important  reservations.  But  in  this  respect  even,  we  are 
far  from  thinking  it  at  all  inferior  to  the  great  mass  of 
contemporary  English  literature,  while  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  old  French  literature.  Its  general 
conception  is  undoubtedly  just,  but  it  abuses  its  freedom 
from  old  classic  restraints,  and  runs  into  innumerable 
extravagances.  Having  come  down  from  the  stilts  on 
which  it  stalked  over  the  stage,  in  the  age  of  Louis 
ftuatorze,  and  finding  itself  on  its  natural  feet,  it  is  so 
delighted  that  it  frisks  about  sometimes  in  a  manner 
quite  unseemly,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  antic  motions 
and  tricks,  with  which  we  could  very  easily  dispense* 

We  do  not  infer  the  degeneracy  of  France  from  this 
literature,  nor  that  French  society  is  necessarily  exceed- 
ingly corrupt.  Nor  do  we  believe  this  literature  will  be 
found  generally  corrupting.  But  we  should  relish  it 
better,  if  it  would  veil  its  horrors,  if  it  would  smile  less 
grotesquely,  and  exhibit  less  of  the  satyr.  We  believe 
that  the  writer,  who  puts  us  in  good  humor  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  world,  who  draws  us  off  from  the  dwarfed 
and  the  deformed,  to  dwell  with  the  grand  and  beauti- 
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ful,  will  do  the  most  for  private  morals  and  for  social  pro- 
gress. We  believe  he,  who  unveils  the  glories  of  Para- 
dise, and  permits  the  sinner  to  see  the  beauty  and  bliss 
of  the  saints,  will  more  effjctnally  convert  him  to  God, 
than  he  who  only  exposes  to  his  view  the  tortures,  and 
fills  his  ears  with  the  bowlings,  of  the  damned.  We 
are  sure  that  when  we  stand  looking  upon  a  smiling 
landscape,  beneath  a  serene  sky,  and  inhaling  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  flowers,  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  with 
the  world,  we  are  in  our  happiest  mood  to  labor  for  our 
fellow  men,  or  to  give  ourselves  up  to  live  or  to  die  for  a 
great  or  noble  cause.  No  doubt  virtue  leads  to  hap- 
piness ;  but  it  is  a  truth  equally  deserving  our  consider- 
ation, that  happiness  leads  to  virtue.  The  more  happy 
you  render  your  fellow  men,  the  more  virtuous  will 
you  render  them.  The  man,  who  finds  a  paradise  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
charms  of,  home,  and  whose  heart  is  best  formed  to  en- 
joy the  sweets  of  domestic  affections,  the  love  of  wife 
and  children,  is  not  the  last  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
country  or  of  his  race,  and  to  rush  to  the  frontier,  to 
make  a  rampart  of  his  body  against  the  enemy. 

The  fault,  then,  of  French  literature,  a  fault  which 
we  find  also  with  English  literature,  is  that  it  presents 
us  too  many  images  of  vice,  crime,  and  horror,  and 
does  not  call  forth  the  warmer,  gentler,  and  holier  aspi- 
rations of  our  nature.  I^  affects  us  painfully  ;  it  raises 
a  storm  of  passion  in  our  bosoms,  and  les^ves  us  mad 
and  miserable.  We  have  been  affected  by  the  night- 
mare, and  it  is  long  after  reading  it,  before  our  blood 
circulates  freely  again,  and  we  recover  our  wonted 
strength  and  equanimity.  There  may  have  been  a  pe- 
riod in  our  life  when  we  should  have  delighted  in  the 
stormy  passions  described,  but  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
own,  that,  as  we  have  had  occasion  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  to  enlarge  our  own  experience,  and  to  suffer 
from  the  wounds  that  few  in  the  warfare  of  life  can 
escape,  we  grow  weary  of  the  battle,  and  come  to  envy 
those  who  cultivate  in  peace  their  native  vales,  and 
dance  to  the  rustic  pipe.    We  hear  not  the  war-trumpet 
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riih  deliglit,  and  ve  shrink  from  the  conflict.  ThoB 
t  is  this  starniy  IJIeraliire,  which  only  rouses  passionand 
tirs  up  all  wiiliin,  like  the  ocean  when  lashed  into 
ury  by  the  tempest,  ceases  to  charm,  and  we  wi^  it 
Qore  peaceful,  more  serene,  more  sunshiny. 

So  much  for  modem  French  Lilecature  in  general. 
iVe  come  now  to  George  Sand,  otherwise  Madame  Ou- 
levant,  though  we  disclaim  in  ilie  outset  all  intention 
if  offering  anything  like  a  regular  review  of  her 
vritings.  We  have  found  her  loudly  and  very  gener- 
ilty  censnred,  and  have  therefore,  been  led  to  sympa- 
hize  with  her.  We  have  heard  her  called  many  hard 
lames,  and  have  therefore  presumed,  without  other 
ividence,  that  she  must  have  great  and  positive  merits. 
Moreover,  she  is  a  writer  of  great  ability ;  we  may 
■ven  say,  of  powerful  genius;  the  most  so  of  any  fe- 
nale  writer,  we  are  acquainted  with,  ancient  or  modern. 
She  is  in  many  respects  the  first  and  best  of  the  authors 
jf  modern  French  Literature.  We  cannot  indeed  place 
ber  above  Victor  Hugo,  but  we  confess,  that  we  prefer 
tier  writings  to  his,  and  bi^lieve  them  possessed  of  great- 
er (esthetic  and  moral  merits. 

In  assuming,  as  we  are  told  she  sometimes  does,  ttw 
male  attire,  Madame  Dudevant  seems  also  to  assume  no 
little  of  true  miisculine  thought  and  spirit.  In  original- 
ity, depth,  and  vigor  of  t)iouglit  and  expression,  her 
writings  betray  very  little  of  the  woman.  Her  style  is 
rich,  flowing,  graceful,  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time, 
terse,  vigorous,  and  free  from  that  diffuseuess,  the  be- 
Beiting  sin  of  most  French  writers,  and  of  French  fe- 
male writers  in  particular.  In  a  word,  she  writes  so  well, 
that  for  some  time  she  was  able  to  impose  upon  the 
acutest  critics  of  France  and  England,  and»  to  make 
it  believed,  that  George  Sand  was  really,  as  his  name 
and  dress  purported,  a  man.  This,  which  we  think  is 
high  praise,  we  presume  will  be  thought  by  some,  in 
these  days  of  "  Woman's  Rights,"  to  be  but  a  sorry 
compliment.  Somewhat  of  a  revolution  in  the  relative 
position  of  (he  sexes    would  seem  to  be  going  on. 
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Man's  long-admitted  superiority,  which  has  stamped  it- 
self upon  &tl  the  institutions  of  society,  and  is  inwuveo 
with  the  very  texture  of  language  itself,  is  now  ques- 
tioned, and  we  are  told  that  he  must  cease  to  regaid 
himself  as  lord  of  this  lower  world,  surrender  the  sa- 
cred symbol  of  authority  to  woman,  don  the  petticoat,  and 
henceforth  handle  the  distaff.  Alas!  we  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  With  your  Mary  Wojstonecrafts,  Farmy 
Wrights,  Harriet  Martineaus,  your  Chapmans  and  yoiH 
Folsoms,  we  cau  no  longer  escape  by  conceding  wo- 
man's equality  to  man,  but  we  must  own  her  superior- 
ity ;  and  instead  of  thinking  that  we  praise  a  woman, 
by  saying  that  she  writes  almost  as  well  as  a  man,  we 
must  rather  praise  the  man  by  saying  that  he  writes 
almost  as  well  as  a  woman. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  being  "  brained  by  my 
lady's  fan,"  we  must  still  hold  on  to  the  old  doctrine 
of  man's  superiority,  save  in  what  may  be  called  wo- 
man's more  appro[H:iate  sphere  of  life.  In  her  own 
sphere,  as  a  wiife,  and  a  mother,  in  the  quiet  affections 
and  duties  of  home,  which  after  all  is  the  more  important 
and  the  more  elevated  sphere,  we  readily  own  woman's 
equality,  and  even  her  superiority ;  but  we  question  her 
power  to  compete  successfully  with  man  in  any  of  the 
other  departments-  of  life.  Science  is  indebted  to  her 
for  no  important  discovery,  and  Art  for  no  master-piece 
or  mistreaA-piece.  She  devotes  more  time  and  study 
to  poetry  than  man  does,  and  yet  she  has  produced  no 
Iliad,  no  Paradise  Lost ;  in  music  she  produces  nothing, 
and  cannot  even  equal  man  in  the  bare  execution  of 
the  melodies  composed  by  the  great  masters.  She  has 
succeeded  in  copying  with  tolerable  accuracy,  but  has 
never  been  able  to  give  us  an  original  picture  or  an 
original  statue  of  much  merit.  Indeed,  she  generally 
does  not  contend  for  her  power  to  equal  man.  They, 
who  assert  her  ability,  as  a  general  rule,  to  compete 
successfully  with  man  in  Art  and  Science,.in  the  sevei^ 
al  departments  of  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  life,  only 
expose  themselves  to  her  scorn.  She  does  not  wish  to 
be,  Qor  does  she  wish  to  be  considered,  superior  to  man. 
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[er  great  want  is,  —  not  to  love,  — but  to  reverence  ; 
id  she  would  soon  cease  to  love  man,  if  she  could  not 
>ok  up  to  \iim,  and  reverence  him.  She  is  so  made,  — 
Dt  so  educated,  but  so  made,  —  that  she  finda  tha 
ighest  and  sweetest  gratification  of  her  ambition  in 
le  success  of  her  husband,  or  her  son.  Bhe  rarely  is 
nbilious  for  her  own  sake.  Her  desire  is  unto  h^r 
osband,  in  whom  she  would  live  and  reign,  in  whose 
[istence  she  would  completely  merge  her  own.  It  ia 
r  him  only,  or  as  a  mother  for  her  children,  that  she 
ould  Acquire  wealth,  fame,  or  distinction.  It  is  the 
der  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  is  in  this 
ay  that  woman  becomes  really  a  "  help  meet "  for 
an,  and  tite  peace  and  loveliness  of  domestic  life  are 
icured.  We  think,  tlierefore,  our  "  Woman's  Rights  " 
!ople  would  do  well  to  let  it  remain  undisturbed.  We 
link  also,  that  there   is  more  gallantry  than  wisdom 

the  growing  fashion  of  altering  the  marriage  cove- 
uit,  so  that  the  wife  no  longer  promises  to  obej/  her 
isband. 

This  last  reminds  us  of  another  ultraism  coming 
ito  vogue.  There  is  already  a  class  of  ladicals  among 
I  who  think  it  a  gross  outrage  upon  natural  rights, 
lat  children  should  be  required  to  obey  their  parents, 
id  we  have  even  heard  it  seriously  contended  that  we 
lould  have  a  Rights  of  Children's  Society,  to '  protect 
le  pretty  dears  from  the  despotism  of  their  fathers  and 
others, —  fathers  more  especially  ;  and  to  secure  them 
le  free  and  unimpeded  enjoyment  of  the  natural  lib- 
ty  of  going  and  coming  when  and  where  they  please, 
'^ben  this  society  shall  have  gone  into  operation,  wa 
opose  the  formation  of  another  to  save  the  needle 
om  its  slavery  to  the  pole,  and  the  body  from  its  sub- 
ction  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  is  intolerable  ty- 
nny,  that  of  compelling  the  needle  at  all  seasons,  in 
1  weathers,  by  day  and  by  night,  without  the  least 
me  for  rest  or  relaxation,  to  "  point  trembling  to  the 
>le,"  and  calls  aloud  upon  all  the  friends  of  freedom 
T  redress.  Moreover,  what  slavery  more  gross  or 
implete  than  that  of  our  bodies,  nay,  of  all  nature  to 
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the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Now,  we  may  as  well  com- 
plain of  those  laws  to  which  the  natural  world  is  sub- 
jected, as  of  those  by  which  God  governs  the  moral 
world.  This  slavery  of  women  and  children  to  the 
tyrant  man,  which  does  so  sorely  vex  the  modern  friends 
of  freedom,  perhaps,  correctly  rendered,  would  be  merely 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  helpless  by  the  strong. 
Toe  power,  man  claims  over  his  wife  and  childrea, 
is  only  that  which  he  needs  in  order  to  be  the  protector 
of  those  he  loves. 

Against  this  power,  so  far  as  concerns  the  wife,  the 
writings  of  Madame  Dudevant  are  «  loud,  indignant, 
and  yet  an  eloqnent  and  touching  protest.  Her  writings 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  seem  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  real  or  imaginary  suffer- 
ings of  woman.  Women  are  represented  to  us  as  the  vic- 
tims of  a  false  and  hollow-hearted  civilization,  of  unjust 
and  tyraonical  laws,  of  barbarous  husbands,  doomed 
to  be  tied  to  men  they  cannot  love,  to  sufTer  from  tbe 
want  of  some  object  for  their  affections,  in  a  word,  to 
go  through  life  sighing  and  pining  for  what  they  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  and  to  die  poor,  miserable,  brokeo- 
heaited  things.  Poor  Madame  Dudevant,  we  doubt  not 
that  thou  hast  suffered  much,  and  that  thou  hast  faith- 
fully unfolded  to  us  much  of  thy  owd  painful  experi- 
ence, for  which  we  are  duly  grateful.  We  can  easily 
believe  all  the  sentimental  tortures,  thou  so  eloquently 
and  pathetically  settest  forth  as  endured  by  thy  sex, 
are  really  endured  by  them.  But  after  all,  my  dear 
Madame,  a  few  hours  each  day  of  employment  in  the 
labors  performed  by  thy  cook  or  chamber-maid,  with  a 
simpler  diet,  would  improve  thy  digestion,  and  save  thee 
from  the  greater  part  of  them.  Ma  ckere  amie,  have 
you  ever  reflected  how  much  tbe  digestion  has  to  do 
with  these  sentimental  tortures  ?  The  lady,  who  should 
be  compelled  to  live  on  six  pence  a  day,  and  to  earn'  it 
by  bodily  labor,  would  keep  clear  of  them  all.  It  is  idle- 
ness, luxury,  refinement,  that  produce  them ;  and  the 
best  way  to  cure  them  would  not  be  to  sue  out  a  di- 
vorce from  thy  husband,  bat  to  dismisB  thy  servants, 
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and  do  thfself  the  labor  of  thy  own  hou8e-4ceepiDg. 
Nay,  do  not  frown,  and  turn  away  in  disgust.  Thou 
hast  no  conception  how  it  will  improve  the  temper  and 
manners  of  this  brute  of  a  husband,  to  sit  down  to^  a 
dinner  of  thy-  own  cooking.  Penelope  kept  off  the 
suitors,  and  herself  faithful  to  her  lord,  by  keejong  her- 
self constantly  at  the  loom. 

Seriously,  we  think  it  is  time  that  some  one  venture 
to  contradict  this  nonsense  becoming  so  fieishionable, 
about  the  hard  fate  of  woman,  representing  her  as  the 
slave  of  man's  passions,  and  the  victim  of  his  tyranny, 
-—  a  poor,  frail,  sensitive  being,  that  finds  earth  to  her 
nothing  but  a  vale  of  tears,  and  domestic  life,  for  which 
she  is  so  well  fitted,  but  a  sort  of  hell  in  miniature. 
We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  all  this.  Here  and  there 
a  husband  may  be  found,  no  doubt,  who  is  disposed  to 
tjnrannize,  and  who  does  abuse  his  wife  ;  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  man  has  no  such  disposition.  Wives,  no  doubt, 
suffer  in  many  instances  from  the  temper  of  their  hus- 
bands, but  husbands  sometimes  suffer  from  their  wives ; 
but  they  have  the  self-respect,  for  the  most  part,  to  suf- 
fer in  silence.  We  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
lot  of  woman  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  The  prin- 
cipal evil,  to  which  she  seems  to  us  exposed,  is  idleness, 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  the  forms  of  our  industry. 

Moreover,  we  believe,  that  much  of  this  which  is 
said  about  woman's  exquisite  sensibility  is  sheer  non- 
sense. The  great  relief  from  the  ills  of  life  is  employ- 
ment, in  a  word,  work.  Man  was  made  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  when  he  does  not,  he 
suffers.  .The  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into 
society,  imposing  less  active  duties  than  formerly  on  the 
women  of  the  easy  classes,  have  given  to  these  women 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  experience  the  senti- 
mental sufferings,  which  necessarily  spring  from  com- 
parative idleness  and  luxury.  There  is,  no  doubt,  then, 
much  real  suffering  in  these  classes.  But  we  have  yet 
to  be  convinced,  that  woman  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  acuter  sufferings  than  man.     For  our 
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part,  we  believe  the  reverse,  if  there  be  any  difference, 
is  the  fact.  Man  is  more  angular,  has  more  elbows  to  be 
struck,  and  a  mor^  irritable  temperament.  Women  sub- 
mit to  pain  more  readily  than  men,  not,  we  apprehend, 
because  they  have  more  power  of  endurance,  but  be- 
eause  they  actually  suffer  less  than  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. If  we  pass  from  physical  to  mental  suf- 
ferings, we  believe  it  is  the  same.  Man  can  love  as 
deeply,  as  truly,  and  as  tenderly  as  woman,  and  he 
feels,  we  apprehend,  not  less  acutely  than  woman  the 
pang  of  unrequited  or  disappointed  affection.  He,  how- 
ever, bears  up  against  it,  because  it  is  not  manly  to  give 
way  to  it.  We  fancy  the  husband,  who  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  wife,  who  finds  that  between  him  and 
her  there  is  nothing  of  that  compatibility  of  temper, 
oneness  of  feeling,  and  ready  sympathy,  he  had  antici- 
pated, suffers  no  less  than  the  wife,  on  malting  the 
same  discovery.  And  then  for  remedy,  —  the  wife  has 
as  many  resources  as  the  husband  ;  for  she  may  employ 
herself  as  well  as  he ;  and  when  she  becomes  a  mother, 
she  finds,  in  the  pleasures  of  maternal  affection,  ample 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  conjugal.  In  the  love  of 
her  children,  she  has  even  ^  resource  which  the  husband 
has  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  feeble  extent.  He,  it  may 
be  said,  can  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  in  the 
Church,  in  the  world,  in  chasing  ambition  or  wealth, 
and  thus  find  wherewithal  to  fill  up  the/  vacuum  in  his 
heart.  So  may  the  wife  take  an  active  part  in  house- 
keeping, in  superintending  her  domestic  arrangements, 
in  educating  her  children,  and  solacing  the  afiiicted. 
There  is  as  ample  room  for  her  activity,  as  for  his. 

Nor  can  we  go  along  with  our  sentimental  reform- 
ers, in  looking  to  divorce  as  a  remedy  foD  the  evils 
they  find  in  nmrried  life.  Married  life  unquestionably 
is  not  that  perfect  paradise,  which  the  brilliant  fancies 
of  the  young  couple,  who  for  the  first  time  tell  to  each 
other  their  mutual  love,  have  painted  it ;  and  most  wise- 
ly ordered  is  it,  that  it  should  not  be.  The  life  of  man 
in  this  world  is  destined  to  be  one  of  toil  and  struggle, 
lian  is  born  to  work.     If  marriage,  then,  realized  that 
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Claude  Lormin  dream  of  youth,  if  it  brought  us,  with- 
out iDtemiption,  that  exquisite  delight  and  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, which  the  inexperienced  expect  from  it,  we 
should  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  efforts 
to  sustain  life,  to  perform  our  part  in  the  world ;  and 
marriage  would  be  only  a  sort  of  euthanasia.  A  little 
uneasiness,  some  little  want,  is  necessary,  to  compel 
each  to  work  ;  for  love,  when  perfect,  though  very  de- 
sirable and  very  pleasant,  is  after  all  a  little  too  ab- 
sorbing. We  do  not  think  it,  then,  an  evil,  that  married 
life  is  not  a  life  of  perfect  bliss. 

But  even  were  it  so,  divorce  would  be  the  worst 
possible  remedy,  gave  in  very  rare  cases.  The  truth  is, 
we  have  more  power  to  control  and  regulate  our  feel- 
ings, than  modem  philosophy  admits.  Idleness  and 
indulgence  are  the  principal  causes  of  our  inability  to 
control  our  sentiments.  Constant  employment,  and 
constant  effort  at  self-mastery  will  work  miracles  for  us. 
The  parties,  who  find  themselves  not  so  well  matched 
as  they  expected  to  be,  then,  may  get  over  the  difficulty^ 
if  they  will  make  the  effort.  They  can  conform  one  ta 
the  other,  and  come  to  harmonize  tolerably  well.  It  is 
a  bad  doctrine  in  morals,  this,  that  our  feelings  are  alto- 
gether beyond  our  conti^l.  We  can,  if  we  will  do  our 
best,  bring  our  feelings  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  our  duty. 

Then  again,  we  protest  against  the  lawfulness  of 
divorce.  Marriage  by  its  own  nature  is  absolutely  in- 
dissoluble. When  a  couple  enter  into  the  marriage  re- 
lation, they  do  it  for  life  ;  they  understand  it,  and  they 
mean  it  for  life.  If  they  entered  it  with  any  reservation, 
with  an  understanding  that  it  was  to  continue  only  for 
a  period,  •nly  so  long  as  it  should  be  mutually  agree- 
able to  themselves,  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as 
marriage  ;  it  would  want,  in  their  eyes,  the  character  of 
sanctity,  and  would  be  not  at  all  distinguishable  from 
a  mere  transient  commerce  of  passion  and  caprice. 
Divorce,  then,  can  never  be  claimed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, as  a  matter  of  justice,  can  never  be  granted,  merely 
on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  con- 
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cerned  ;  and  can  be  tolerated  only  in  those  rare  caaes, 
which  justify  the  exercise  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the 
lawgiver  ;  when  the  lawgiver  may  arrest  the  orduiary 
course  of  the  law,  through  compassion  to  one  of  the 
parties,  grossly  wronged  or  offended  by  the  other,  or  to 
prevent  a  greater  moral  and  social  evil.  It  can  be  prop- 
erly granted  only  by  the  special  act  of  the  lawmaking 
power.  Consequently,  it  will  be  whoHy  impossible  to 
grant  that  freedom  of  divorce,  contended  for  by  reform- 
ers on  this  subject,  without  abandoning  the  marriage 
institution  altogether.  But  even  if  divorce  were  lawful, 
and  marriage  were  dissoluble  at  the  will  of  one  party, 
or  of  both  parties,  it  would  bring  woman  very  little 
relief.  The  passions  or  the  sentiments,  which  would 
crave  a  divorce,  would  rarely  be  able  to  find  the  satis- 
faction demanded.  The  cause  of  the  suffering  com- 
plained of  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  the  result  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  parties,  as  we  sometimes  suppose. 
It  is  inherent  in  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  and  would 
be  not  less  active,  as  a  general  rule,  in  any  new  rela- 
tions one  or  the  other  might  form. 

So  far  as  it  concerns  certain  property  relations,  "we 
think  our  laws  might,  and  should  be  modified  in  fkvor 
of  woman.  In  a  commonwealth  like  ours,  where  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  female  cultivation,  where  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  excess  of  females,  and  conse- 
quently where  a  large  number  must  inevitably  remain 
single  through  life,  Women's  facilities  for  acquiring,  hold- 
ing, transferring,  or  disposing  of  property,  should  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  But  be- 
yond these,  we  see  no  special  occasion  to  clamor  for 
woman's  rights,  or  any  more  ground  to  complain  of 
man's  wrongs  to  woman,  than  of  woman's  fvrongs  to 
man.  Man  is  by  no  means  generally  disposed  to  ty- 
rannize over  woman  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
instances,  in  which  husbands  love  their  wives,  are  so 
rare  as  is  sometimes  im^igined.  Man  is  more  frequently 
woman's  slave,  than  she  is  his.  The  cords  with  whidi 
she  binds  him  may  be  finer,  and  apparently  weaker 
than  those  with  which  he  binds  her ;  Init  they  are  not 
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the  less  effectual.  Through  his  susceptibility,  through 
those  very  qualities  in  him,  which  it  is  coutended  by 
some  that  she  alone  possesses,  she  is  able  to  do  with  him 
very  much  as  she  pleases ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn, 
that  she  never  exercises  her  power,  save  with  moderar 
tion.  Man,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  weak  before  her,  as 
she  is  before  him ;  and  if  she  does  not  enjoy  her  rights 
as  fully  as  he  does  his,  the  fault  is  no  more  his  than  hers. 
As  for  this  political  equality,  which  some  are  claim- 
ing for  woman,  we  have  less  and  less  sympathy  with  it 
every  day.  We  formerly  contended  for  it,  and  have 
preached  and  written  in  its  defence.  But  we  do  not 
think  Mfomuan  would  gain  anything  by  its  admission, 
at  least,  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  political  or- 
ganization. The  peculiar  temperament  and  genius  of 
woman  does  not  fit  her  to  excel  as  a  legislator,  or  as  a 
judge.  The  only  branch  of  government,  in  which  she 
would  acquit  herself  tolerably,  would  be  the  executive* 
She  is  a  good  administrator,  and  a  keen  judge  of  char- 
acter, which  would  enable  her  to  select  faithful  and 
competent  agents.  Nevertheless,  were  she  to  enter 
freely  with  us  the  political  arena,  she  would  soon  com- 
pel us  to  forget  her  sex,  and  to  treat  her  as  a  second  or 
third  rate  man.  We  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when,  in  our  intercourse  with  her,  the  difference  of  sex 
can  be  forgotten  on  either  side.  We  have  never  yet 
known  any  good  to  come  from  attempts  to  obliterate 
the  great  landmarks  of  nature.  Wemust  therefore  con- 
clude with  saying,  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  no 
8]rmpathy  with  the  clamor  about  woman's  rights ;  no 
belief  in  the  alleged  fact,  that  she  is  universally  the 
victim  of  that  horrid  brute,  man  ;  or  that  she  has  any 
peculiar  wrongs  to  be  redressed.  Life,  no  doubt,  has  its 
evils ;  men  and  women  both  suffer,  —  the  married  and 
the  unmarried,  the  divorced,  and  the  undivorced,  sind 
suffer  often,  and  long,  and  deeply  ;  but  the  remedy  is 
not  in  pitting  one  sex  against  the  other,  but  in  labor- 
ing together  with  such  mutual  love  and  confidence  as 
there  may  be,  to  remove  those  evils  which  are  remov- 
able, and  in  aiding  and  encouraging  each  other  to  bear 
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with  firmness,  sind  without  a  murmur,  what  must  be 
borne.  The  cure  for  these  vague,  sentimental  sorrows, 
these  pangs  of  disappointed  or  unrequited  affections, 
and  the  horror  of  being  wedded,  a  frail,  delicate  thing, 
all  life,  all  love,  all  sensibility,  to  a  coarse,  unsympa- 
thizing  husband,  will  not  be  found  in  reading  senti- 
mental novels,  nor  in  indignant;  though  eloquent  protests 
against  all  institutions,  domestic  or  social ;  but  in  a 
filrm  resolve  to  do  one's  duty,  in  active  employment  in 
some  useful  calling,  and  in  unremitted  efforts  to  lighten 
the  burdens,  and  solace  the  afflictions  of  our  brethren. 
No  small  portion  of  our  misery  springs  from  our  love 
of  it,  and  fear  of  losing  it.  We  hug  it  to  our  bosoms, 
we  cherish  it,  lavish  on  it  the  fondest  caresses,  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  let  it  go.  If  at  any  moment  it 
seems  to  be  escaping  us,  we  are  alarmed,  and  like  the 
Countess  in  one  of  Dumas'  Plays,  not  a  little  grieved 
to  find  ourselves  on  the  point  of  being  —  happy ! 

As  society  advances  in  wealth  and  artificial  refine- 
ment, as  the  numbers  of  those  who  find  themselves  in 
easy  circumstances  increase,  the  more  decided  must  be 
the  tendency  to  these  sentimental  sufferings,  and  the 
more  general  this  ill-at-ease  of  which  we  hear  and  ex- 
perience so  much.  Naturally,  then,  will  it  find  more 
and  more  expression  in  our  literature.  This  is  unques- 
tionably an  evil,  and  an  evil  which  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  of  late,  by  the  large  accessions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  ntrmber  of  female  writers.  Women 
are  at  this  moment  gaining  almost  a  monopoly  of  our 
literature ;  they  have  suddenly  stepped  forth  from  the 
retired  apartments  of  domestic  life,  to  lay  open  before 
us  their  feelings,  fancies,  and  caprices.  The  result  is 
the  inundation  of  the  land  with  a  flood  of  sentimen- 
tality. 

But  after  all,  this  evil  is  of  short  duration,, and  one 
which  will  cure  itself.  *  Woman  wants  what  may  be 
termed  productive  genius ;  but  she  excels  as  a  critic. 
She  has  a  finer,  and  in  most  matters  a  more  correct 
taste  than  man.  Her  powers  of  execution  are  not 
equal  to  her  judgment     Her  own  i^rodactions  will 
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never  satisfy  herself.  Nor  will  she  be  satisfied  with 
productions  by  the  other  sex  possessing  characteristics 
similar  to  those  of  her  own.  Woman  is  herself  always 
more  or  less  sentimental,  and  sentimentalism  will  al- 
ways characterize  her  productions  ;  but  she  detests  mere 
sentimentalism  in  man.  He,  who  would  commend 
himself  to  woman,  must  indeed  possess  deep  and 
genuine  feeling,  real  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, but  he  must  not  sigh  and  shed  tears ;  he  must 
not  whimper ;  he  must  be  robust,  bold,  vigorous,  ener- 
getic, in  one  word,  manlt.  Those  dapper  little  gentle- 
men, who  talk  sentiment,  or  write  verses  in  albums, 
and  who  are  really  fit  only  to  stand  behind  the  counter 
and  sell  tape  by  the  half  or  quarter  yard,  are  never  the 
men,  who  can  gain  the  approbation  or  tlie  aflbctions  of 
a  genuine  woman.  She  demands  always  the  genuine 
man.  No  matter  if  his  arm  is  brawney,  his  frame 
somewhat  huge,  and  his  manners  unrefined,  if  there 
be  at  bottom  a  true  man  with  a  bold  spirit,  a  brave 
heart,  and  an  heroic  soul. 

Now  these  qualities,  which  woman  demands  in  man, 
she  requires  him  always  to  express  in  his  literature  ;  and 
it  will  ere  long  be  discovered,  that  as  soon  as  the  nov- 
elty of  being  herself  an  author  passes  off,  she  will  tol- 
erate no  literature  that  is  not  strong  and  manly,  giving 
expression  to  bold  and  energetic  feelings,  to  brave 
thoughts,  and  high  aspirings.  The  sickliness  of  her 
own  productions  she  will  not  tolerate  for  a  moment,  in 
those  of  the  other  sex.  The  growing  literary  influence 
of  woman,  which  now  swells  the  flood  of  sentimental- 
ity, will  ultimately  tend  to  make  our  literature  more 
robust  and  healthy.  And  as  men  must  study  to  be  as 
unlike  women  as  possible,  in  their  characters,  in  order 
to  please  them,  their  natural  desire  to  please  them  will 
make  them,  as  authors,  study  to  be  strong,  healthy, 
and  unsentimental.  In  this  way  literature  will  recover 
its  tone,  and  in  turn  contribute  to  the  health  of  so- 
ciety. 

But  we  have  rambled  so  far  from  our  subject,  that  it 
is  now  too  late  to  return  to  it.     Greorge  Sand,  upon  the 
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whole,  though  a  woman,  is  to  us  the  most  pleasing  and 
the  most  inspiring  of  the  modern  authors  of  popu- 
lar French  literature.  She  has  great  purity  of  feeling, 
great  depth  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  rare  beauty 
and. strength  of  expression.  If  she  exposes  vice,  or  the 
defect^  of  existing  domestic  or  social  arrangements,  it 
is  never  in  mere  wantonness.  You  feel  always  that  you 
are  reading  the  utterances  of  an  earnest  spirit,  always 
and  everywhere  aspiring  to  something  better.  You 
feel  the  unrest  in  which  she  is,  and  from  which  she 
tries  to  escape,  and  you  honor  her  as  a  brave  and  strug- 
gling spirit,  who  would  be  better,  do  better,  and  make 
the  world  better,  all  men  and  women  happier  and 
lovelier,  if  she  could.  But  you  feel  all  the  while,  that 
she  is  out  of  health,  that  the  tone  of  her  feelings  is 
diseased ;  and  you  are  unable  to  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  one  of  her  works,  cheered  and  invigorated  for  the 
combat  of  life.  O  sing  us,  my  dear  lady,  a  livelier 
strain ;  do  not  oppress  us  ever  with  that  monotonous 
wail  of  the  soul,  seeking  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem  of 
its  own  destiny.  Enough  of  those  melancholy  notes. 
Sing  us  a  song  of  gladness ;  if  you  cannot,  sing  us  a 
bold  war  song,  and  send  us  forth  ready  to  do  valiant 
battle  against  the  enemies  qf  our  peace  and  virtue. 

Spiridion,  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  properly  a  religious  work,  written  with 
the  same  purpose  that  we  had  in  writing  Charles  El- 
wood,  or  the  Infidel  Converted.  It  details  the  experi- 
ence of  an  ingenuous  mind,  in  its  progress  through  the 
several  stages  of  doubt,  unbelief,  to  absolute  infidelity, 
and  from  that  depth  of  horror  and  desolation,  up  to 
something  like  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  The 
conclusion  to  which  she  arrives,  the  solution  she  offers 
of  the  enigma  of  existence,  is  worthy  of  study,  as  mark- 
ing the  tendency  of  religious  speculation  among  the 
popular  writers  in  France,  and  more  especially  as  show- 
ing the  growing  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  VEcole 
de  Saint'Simonienne.  We  intended  to  notice  this 
solution  at  length  ;  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room. 
We,  however,  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  are  capa- 
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ble  of  appreciating  fine  writing,  of  S3rmpathizing  with 
free  thought,  and  liberal  feeling.  We  consider  it  a 
very  remarkable  book,  a  book  not  without  a  deep  sig- 
nificance. It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Ripley's  series 
of  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  We 
have  never  read  a  book  on  religious  subjects,  that  con- 
tained so  many  passages,  which  seemed  to  be  perfect 
transcripts  from  our  own  experience. 

Editoh. 
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TSffkt^Told  Tales,  By  Nathaniei.  Hawthorne.  Boston :  James 
HuDroe'and  Co.  1842.  2  vols.  16mo.  —  These  volomes  are  not  in- 
trodaced  for  the  purpose  of  being  criticised,  for  their  author,  in  his 
own  department,  is  one  of  those  very  few  men,  born  to  give  law  to 
criticism,  not  to  receive  the  law  from  it ;  nor  are  they  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  being  commended  to  the  public,  for  they  are  already 
well  known;  and  no  lover  of  American  literature  can  be  presumed 
to  be  ignorant  of  them«  We  notice  them  simply,  to  tell  the  author 
that  these  Tales,  excellent  as  they  are,  are  not  precisely  what  he 
owes  to  his  country.  In  them  he  has  done  much,  and  shown  us  that 
.  /he  can  do  more.  He  is  a  genuine  artist  His  mind  is  creative ;  more 
(^  8o  than  that  of  any  other  American  writer  that  has  yetiippeared, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Washington  Irving.  He  has  wit, 
humor,  pathos,  in  abundance ;  an  eye  foj  all  that  is  wild,  beautiful, 
or  picturesque  in  nature  ;  a  generous  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  life, 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  warm,  deep,  unfailing  love  of  his  race.  He 
has  withal  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  serene  and  healthy  spirit  He 
is  gentle,  but  robust  and  manly ;  full  of  tenderness,  but  never  maud- 
lin. Through  all  his  writings  there  runs  a  pure  and  living  stream 
of  manly  thought  and  feeling,  which  characterizes  always  the  true 
man,  the  Christian,  the  republican,  and  the  patriot  He  may  be,  if 
he  tries,  with  several  improvements,  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
all  that  Boz  is  to  that  of  England.  He  possesses  a  higher  order  of 
intellect  and  crenius  than  Boz,  stronger,  and  purer.  He  has  more 
earnestness,  ^fhe  creator  of  "  The  gentle  Boy "  compares  advan- 
tageously with  the  creator  of  **  Little  Nell."  The  Gentle  ^Boy  is  in- 
deed but  a  sketch ;  yet  a  sketch  that  betrays  in  every  stroke  the  hand 
of  the  master ;  and  we  think,  it  require*d  a  much  higher  order  of  geniud 
to  conceive  it,  so  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  calm,  so  full  of  life,  of  love, 
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than  it  did  to  concei?6  the  character  of  Little  Nell,  cimfeesedly  the 
most  beautiful  of  Dickens's  creations. 

But  we  have  no  room  for  remarks.  We  have  wished  merely  to 
enrol  ourselves  amongf  those,  who  regrard  Mr.  Hawthorne  as  fitted 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  American  Literature.  We  see  the  pledge  of 
this  in  his  modesty*  in  his  simplicity,  and  in  his  sympatliy  with  all 
that  is  young,  fresh,  childlike ;  and  above  all  in  his  originality,  and 
pure,  deep  feeling  of  nationality.  We  pray  him  to  remember  that, 
while  we  approve  his  love  of  children,  and  admire  much  the  books 
he  has  sent  out  for  them,  we  do  not  forget  that  he  is  capable  of  writing 
for  men,  for  all  ages ;  and  we  ask  him  to  attempt  a  higher  and  a 
bolder  strain  than  he  has  thus  far  done.  To  tiK>se,  if  such  there 
are,  who  have  not  read  these  Twice-Told  Tales,  we  recommend 
them  as  being  two  as  pleasant  volumes  to  read,  as  pure  and  aa 
healthy  in  their  influence,  as  any  two  that  can  be  found  in  the  com- 
pass of  our  literature. 


The  IdeaL  Man,  A  conversation  between  7\do  lUends,  upon  ike 
Beautiful,  Vte  Good,  and  the  TVue,  as  manifested  in  adual  Ltfe.  Bj 
a  Philokalist  Boston:  E.  P.  Peabody.  1842.  12ma  pp.  160.  — The 
title  of  this  book  is  long  and  unpromising ;  the  pages  also  are  broad, 
and  have  a  heavy  and  forbidding  look ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 
or  matter  that  suddenly  arrests  the  attention  of  him  who  is  listlessly 
turning  over  its  leaves;  and  almost  every  one  will  be  disposed,  after 
a  hasty  glance,  to  throw  it  down,  with  the  feeling  that,  though  it  may 
be  a  very  good  book,  it  must  be  also  a  very  dull  one.  And  yet  thie 
judgment  would  be  altogether  wrong.  We  have  found  the  book 
quite  readable,  and  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  author's 
goodness  of  heart,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  general  literary  abil- 
ity. We  will  not  claim  for  the  book  uncommon  brilliancy,  or  great 
originality,  but  we  have  noted  several  of  its  passages  which  are  very 
felicitous,  striking  as  to  thought,  and  beautiful  in  manner.  When  we 
consider  Jthat  the  author  is  a  foreigner,  and  writing  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  we  are  struck  with  the  general  purity,  freedom,  and  flexibil- 
ity of  his  language.  The  author  is  an  exile  in  this  country,  from  his 
home,  his  native  land,  the  unhappy  Poland.  We  hope  our  country- 
men will  make  him  regret  his  exile  as  little  as  possible  He  has  de- 
cidedly a  literary  turn  of  mind,  a  free  spirit,  and  a  warm  heart ;  and 
they  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  encouraging  his  literary 
enterprises. 


Psychology,  or  Elements  of  a  JVew  System  of  Mental  Philosophy^ 
on  the  basis  of  Consciousness  and  Common  Sense,  Designed  for  CA- 
leges  and  Academies.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  (Pa), 
New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842.  12mo.  pp.  227.— We  have 
only  this  moment  received  tliis  voluiiie,  and  have  had  time  barely  to 
glance  at  some  few  of  its  pages.  We  have,  however,  read  enough 
in  it  to  satisfy  ourselves  that,  notwithstanding  it  issues  from  me 
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press  of  the  Mestn.  Harper,  it  Iim  rery  connderable  mertte.  The 
author  has  e?idently  bestowed  much  time  and  pains  in  the  inresti^ar 
tion  of  metaphysical  subjects,  and  not  altogfether  without  saccesa. 
What  important  discoveries  he  has  made,  which  entitle  him  to 
call  his  system  **new,"  we  have  not  yet  ascertained;  but  we 
like  his  general  classification  of  the  mental  phenomena.  He  rejects 
the  usual  classification  of  English  philosophy,  modifies  that  of  the 
German,  and  virtually  accepts,  without  acknowledgment,  that  of 
Cousin.  He  divides  the  mental  phenomena  into  1.  Cognitive  Ideas ; 
,  3.  Sentient  Ideas ;  3.  Active  Operations.  Cousin's  classification  is, 
1.  Sensations ;  2.  Cognitions ;  3.  Actions,  voluntary  and  spontane- 
ous.   The  two  classifications  are,  then,  virtually  the  same. 

Mr.  Schmucker  bases  his  classification  on  the  operations  of  the 
naind,  not  on  the  faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind,  because,  as  he  says, 
we  know  nothing  of  mind  in  itself.  But  we  know  raind,  so  far  as  it 
enters  into  its  phenomena.  If  among  these  phenomena  we  find  cog- 
nitions, we  have  a  right  to  afiirm  tlmt  the  mind  has  the  power  or 
faculty  of  knowing;  if  we  find  sensations,  or  ^sentient  Ideas,**  we 
have  a  right  to  infer  that  the  soul  has  the  power  or  faculty  to  feel ; 
and  so  on.  In  strictness,  we  believe  it  more  scientific  to  found  the 
classification  on  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  soul,  than  on  the  ob- 
servable differences  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  However,  this  is 
a  slight  matter.  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Schmucker  deserves  praise 
for  enlarging  the  third  division,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  activity 
of  the  soul.  The  Germans  include  in  this  division  only  volitions ; 
but  volitions  are  merely  those  of  our  actions  which  are  performed 
with  consciousness ;  but  I  act  just  as  much  when  I  raise  my  arm 
unconsciously,  as  when  I  raise  it  consciously. 

But  we  roust  object  to  the  author,  that  he  calls  our  mental  phenom- 
ena tdecUy  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  uses  the  term,  thus  laying  again 
the  foundation  for  the  theory  which  Reid  spent  so  much  time  in  over- 
throwing. The  mind  is  immediately  conversant,  not  with  certain 
ideas  or  mental  representations  of  objects,  but  with  the  objects  them- 
8elve&  What  Mr.  Schmucker  means  by  ideas  is  best  expressed  by 
the  word  notion ;  and  is  termed  by  Cousin  very  properly  the  form  of 
the  thought.  In  consequence  of  his  view  of  ideas,  the  author  is 
unable  to  get  from  the  subjective  world  to  the  objective.  He  really 
can  make  out  scientifically  the  existence  of  no  world  besides  my 
own  internal  world.  He  himself  virtually  admits  this.  We  con- 
verse not,  he  says,  with  objective  entities  themselves,  but  with  certain 
ideas  or  mental  representations  of  them.  These  mental  represen- 
tations are,  then,  all  that  we  can  know.  How  will  he  show  that  there 
must  needs  be  an  objective  reality,  or  entity,  to  answer  to  this  mental 
representation  ?  He  nowhere  shows,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  great  discovery  of  modem  metaphysics,  that 
this  mental  representation,  as  he  calls  it,  is  merely  the  relation  of  the 
thinker  and  the  object  thought  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  and  is 
the  notion  which  the  mind  forms,  in  the  act  of  tliinking,  of  the  sub- 
ject and  object,  and  can  never  be  formed,  savo  when  both  subject 
and  object  are  taken  into  view  by  the  subject  thinking. 
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Moreover,  Mr.  Sebmncker,  in  making*  this  clastification  wbiek  he 
doet  of  the  menUl  phenomena,  appears  to  us  to  forget,  that  there 
are  in  real  life  no  pure  cognitions,  no  pare  sentient  ideas,  no  pare 
active  operations.  The  mind  is  a  unity,  and  manifests  itself  always 
as  a  unity ;  but  as  a  unity  existing  in  triplicity.  Every  phenomenon 
of  the  soul  is  cognition,  and  sentiment,  and  action  at  once.  This 
analysis  which  we  make  is  fatal  to  all  true  philosophy.  We  roust 
take  thought,  not  as  analysed,  but  in  its  primitive  synthesis,  as  the 
basis  of  our  systems.  We  remark  also,  that  the  author  is  very  far 
from  perceiving  the  precise  nature  of  what  is  termed  consciousness, 
and  is  somewhat  misled  by  the  Scottish  School,  which  has  treated 
consciousness,  of  which  it  makes  great  use,  not  with  rare  sagacity. 
We  refer,  the  reader  for  our  view  of  it,  to  the  first  article  in  the  pres- 
ent number. 

Several  more  criticisms  we  could  ofier  on  even  the  few  pages  we 
have  read,  but  we  forbear.  While  we  are  far  from  believing  that  the 
work  merits  to  be  regarded  as  a  standard  work  for  schools  and  col- 
leges, we  think  it  still  worthy  of  being  studied.  The  author  is  a 
man  of  ability,  of  a  free  mind,  and  of  an  earnest  purpose ;  and  he 
writes  with  great  ease  and  perspicuity.  This  style,  bating  his  term- 
inology, is  very  suitable  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  gratified  to  meet  with  the  work,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least 
as  indicating  a  growing  interest  in  metaphysical  subjects. 

Psychology^  or  a  View  of  the  Human  Soul :  including  Anthropology. 
Adapted  for  the  use  of  colleges.  By  the  Rev.  Fredkrick  A.  Kauch, 
D.D.,  late  President  of  Marshall  Uoliege,  Penn.  Seeond  edition,  re- 
vised and  improved.  *^ew-York  :  M.  W.  Dodd ;  Boston :  Crocker  dt 
Brewster.  Iti41.  —  The  first  edition  of  this  work  did  not  meet  our  eye, 
and  we  knew  not  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work,  till  the  appearance 
of  this  second  edition.  It  is  by  a  very  worthy  German,  now  no  more, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  own  country,  in  consequence  of  enter- 
taining liberal  political  opinions.  It  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
pretension,  and  of  even  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  is  much  superior 
in  learning,  ability,  and  the  justness  of  its  views,  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Schmucker.  As  we  intend  to  return  to  it  soon,  and  to  give  it  an 
elaborate  examination,  we  content  ourselves  now  with  merely  com- 
mending it  to  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  very  best  philosophical  works 
ever  published  in  the  country,  and  one  which,  if  it  does  not  always 
teach  the  truth,  rarely,  if  ever,  teaches  falsehood.  The  auihor  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  on  the  very  verge  of  discovering  the  basis  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  true  system  of  philosophy  for  our  epoch.  His  style  it 
diffuse,  but  his  expression  is  hearty,  and  rarely  inelegant,  and  often 
verj^  beautiful.  His  general  method  of  handling  his  subject  is  worthy 
of  praise,  and  very  remarkable  in  a  German. 


Lectures  to  Ladies^  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Mrs.  Mart  S. 
Govs.  Boston  :  Saxton  &  Pierce.  1342.  16mo.  pp  300.  —  The  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  book  is  with  the  title,  that  it  reaJs 
Lectures  to  Ladies,  instead  of  Lectures  to  Women.  Woman  is  a  better 
and  a  higher  term  than*  Lady.  Ladies  are  sometimes  very  weak  and 
disagreeable.    Women  are  always  deserving  of  honor  and  respect  from 
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ererjT  manly  heart.  Mrs.  Gove  hai  here  treated  an  important  anfajeet 
io  a  delicate  and  acreeabie  manner.  She  deserves  great  credit  for  doing 
what  she  can  to  call  the  attention  of  her  aex  to  the  importance  of  phy- 
ncal  education.  She  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  general  just  in  her 
views,  and  correct  in  her  information.  She  has  ventured  to  treat  soma 
matters,  on  which  many  have  thought  it  most  prudent  to  be  silent; 
bat  while  we  have  been  keeping  silence,  the  evil  has  been  growing; 
and  we  know  no  reason  in  the  world,  why  we  should  not  struggle  to 
save  the  community  from  the  deplorable  effects  of  pollution,  and 
especially  self-pollution,  which  extends  far,  and  is  practised  by  those 
whose  moral  principles  would  recoil  with  horror  from  what  Mrs.  Gove 
calls  social  licentiousness.  Masturbation  does  more  than  any  other 
cause,  perhaps  than  ail  other  causes  combined,  to  people  our  lunatic 
asylums ;  and  sincerely  do  we  thank  Mrs.  Gove  for  daring,  in  our 
falsely  delicate  society,  to  raise  her  warning  voice,  which  she  has 
dose,  and  in  tones  which  can  offend  nobody. 


Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  J.  F.  W. 
JoHKSTON,  M.A.,  F.R.SS.  Jj.  &  E.,  &c.  New-York  :  Wiley  <&  Put- 
nam. 1842.  12mo.  pp,255and  40. — The  importance  of  introducing  more 
and  more  science  into  the  culture  of  the  earth,  of  making  our  farming 
operations  more  scientific,  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  wide- 
ly felt.  This  is  well.  But  we  are  anxious  to  see  our  own  farmers  try- 
ing experiments,  and  works  for  their  aid  should  be  written  in  this 
ooontry,  founded  on  experiments  made  upon  our  own  soils,  and  in  our 
own  Climate.  Works  by  foreigners,  written  for  a  country  widely  dif^ 
ferent  in  the  character  of  its  soils,  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
or  in  its  atmospheric  changes,  must  always  be  taken  with  due  allow- 
ance. These  Lectures,  however,  by  Mr.  Johnston,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  comprises  the  first  part,  we  should  think,  might  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  all  our  farmers.  This  volume  would  make 
a  good  introduction  to  the  one  by  Dr.  Liebig,  noticed  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  journal. 

» 
War  and  Peace :  the  evils  of  thefyst,  and  a  plan  for  preserving  the 
Ust.  By  William  Jay.  New-York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam.  1842.  l2mo. 
pp.101. —  A  book  possibly  written  by  a  well-meaning  man,  for  a  praise- 
worthy object ;  but  by  a  man  who,  if  he  believe  in  his  own  nostrums,  is 
much  better  fitted  for  the  moon  than  for  the  earth.  Nobody  questions 
the  evils  of  war ;  but  there  are  greater  evils.  It  is  better  to  nght,  to  kill 
or  be  killed  on  the  battle-field,  than  to  live  and  die  a  slave.  Be,  who 
will  not  fight  for  freedom,  for  justice,  country,  humanity,  in  words,  and 
in  deeds  too,  should  be  banished  from  society ;  and  if,  when  his  country 
is  threatened  with  a  war,  and  has  need  of  tne  whole  martial  support  of 
her  citizens,  he  came  forward  to  prate  of  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  why,^lp  with  him  to  the  lamp-post.  His  philanthropy 
makes  him  a  traitor.  Wars  will  not  cease  till  men  become  good  Chris- 
tians ;  and  till  they  cease,  men  cannot  be  good  Christians  without  now 
and  then  doing  battle  for  justice,  for  country,  or  for  humanity.  War  is 
one  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Jindent  Cheece.  From  the  German  of  Arnold  H.  L.  Hskrkit.  By 
Georob  Bancroft.  Second  American  edition.  Boston :  Little  & 
Brown.  1842.  8vo.  pp.  344.—  The  character  of  this  book  is  told,  when 
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we  menlion  the  namei  of  its  aatfaor  and  translator.  The  original  work 
if  one  of  great  merit,  and  the  translation  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  translation  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  we  believe,  has  been  republished  two 
or  three  times  in  England,  and  without  acknowledgment.  It  is  adopted 
as  a  text  book  in  Cambridge  University. 


Chapters  an  Churchyards.  By  Caroline  Southet,  (Miss  Bowles,) 
Authoress  of  Solitary  Hours,  d^c.  Mew-Tork :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
1842.  l2mo.  pp.  322. —  A  very  pleasant  book  on  a  grave  subject,  we 
are  told  by  those  who  profess  to  have  read  it. 

,^n  offering  of  Sympathy  to  the  Afflicted  ;  especially  to  parents  bereaved 
of  their  children.  Being  a  collection  from  manuscripts  never  before 
published.  With  an  appendix  of  extracts  from  various  authors.  By 
Francis  Parkman.  Third  edition.  Boston :  James  Munroe  &,  Co. 
J^ndon  :  John  Green.  1842.  16mo.  pp.  270. —  This  is  a  valuable 
little  work.  Man  in  this  world  is  ever  in  need  of  solace.  He,  who  has 
the  greatest  power  to  sympathize  with,  him,  to  soothe  his  sorrows,  and 
lighten  his  afflictions,  is  his  best  friend.  Dr.  Parkman  has  here  pre- 
pared a  volume,  which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  offering  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Primer  of  Reading  and  Drawing.  By  Mart  T.  Peabodt.  Boston: 
E.  P.  Peabody.  1841.  —  From  the  examination  we  have  made  of  this 
book,  we  believe  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  worthy  to 
have  a  place  in  all  our, primary  schools.  It  is  on  a  plan  somewhat 
novel,  but  one  that  will  nnally  commend  itself  to  all  who  are  instruc- 
tors of  children. 


Key  to  the  French  Language.  Dy  J.  A.  Weissb.  Boston  :  £.  P. 
Peabody.  1842.  — This  little  book,  m  the  compass  of  210  pages,  gives 
a  complete  grammar  of  the  French  language,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  exercises.  It  has  singular  merits.  It  does  not  contain  a  superfluous 
word  ',  and  what  it  does  contain,  is  just  the  answer  of  the  questions 
learners  ask.  We  understand  its  author  prepared  it  with  primary  re- 
ference to  his  own  teaching,  and  it  confirms  his  title  to  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  the  language.  We  understand 
he  has  lately  come  into  tbis  vicinity,  and  this  is  the  certificate  he  ofiers. 
It  is  certainly  most  satisfactory.  The  book  has  another  advantage;  it 
is  the  cheapest  French  grammar  offered  for  sale. 


OUendorfs  QermMn  Grammar.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  1840. 12mo. 
pp.  436. —  This  grammar  is  the  production,  also,  of  a  practised  and  prac- 
tical teacher.  It  is  the  very  best  manual  for  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
language  we  have  ever  known  ;  and  wc  are  glad  that  by  a  large  impor- 
tation of  it,  at  a  moderate  price,  one  of  our  Boston  booksellers,  L.  P. 
Peabody,  has  put  it  in  every  person's  power  to  learn  German  without 
an  instructor.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  is  a  capital  one  for  a  school, 
enabling  the  teacher  to  instruct  a  large  class  at  once,  and  in  the  best 
manner,  the  ear  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  memory  of  the  words. 
A  solitary  student  will  find  himself,  also,  much  aided,  by  compelling 
himself  to  study  the  lessons  aload.  When  this  is  done,  the  exercises 
hardly  need  to  be  written. 
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Abt.  I.  —  De  VHumaniti  de  son  Principe,  ei  de  son 
Avenir,  ou  se  trouve  exposee  la  vraie  difiniiion  de  la  ' 
Religion ;  et  ou  Von  se  explique  le  sens,  la  suite,  et 
Venchainment  du  Mosaisme  et  du  Christianisme. 
Par  Pierre  Leroux.  Paris :  Perotin,  1840.  2  tomes. 
8\ro.  pp.  1008. 

Mr.  Leroux,  though  but  recently  known  in  this 
country,  has  for  some  time  held  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  Europe.  He  first  distinguished  himself,  we  believe, 
by  his  contributions  to  the  Revue  Encyclopedique, 
which  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  very 
ablest,  of  European  periodicals.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  conductors  of  the  Encyclopedie  Nouvelle,  a 
philosophical,  scientifical,  literary,  and  industrial  Dic- 
tionary, intended  to  render  an  exact  account  of  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge ;  a  work  which  owes 
much  of  its  value  and  distinctive  character  to  his  con- 
tributions ,•  and  which,  judging  from  the  names  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  must  be  a  work  of  no  ordinary  scientific 
and  literary  merit,  and  proper  to  be  consulted  as  an 
authentic  record  of  the  doctrines  and  aspirations  of 
"la  jeune  France." 

We  can  claim  no  great  familiarity  with  the  writings 
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of  Mr.  Leroux,  having  read  but  two  or  three  of  his 
productions  ;  but  from  what  we  do  know  of  him,  we 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  our  times.  He  possesses  talents  of  a 
very  high  order,  various  and  profound  learning,  rare 
philosophical  insight,  and  rich  poetic  fervor.  Few  men 
can  read  him  without  being  warmed  and  instructed. 
He  is  a  true  lover  of  his  race,  a  firm  friend  of  liberty 
and  equality,  and  a  bold  champion  of  social  and  relig- 
ious progress.  He  is  a  democrat  in  the  highest,  as 
well  as  the  lowest,  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  no  mere 
speculative  philosopher.  He  is  sincere,  deeply,  almost 
terribly,  in  earnest ;  and  sometimes  he  speaks  to  us  in 
the  thrilling  tones  of  the  prophet,  and  makes  us  tremble 
before  the  awfulness  of  the  preacher.  He  evidently 
regards  himself  as  a  man  of  destiny,  to  whom  God  has 
given  a  work  to  do,  and  he  aspires  to  be  the  founder  of 
a  school,  if  not  even  of  a  religion,  —  the  school^  if  not 
the  religion,  of  Humanity. 

At  bottom,  however,  Mr.  Leroux  belongs  to,  and 
continues  the  school  of  Saint-Simon,  though  in  some 
instances  modifying,  and  in  others,  rejecting  its  teach- 
ings. This  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  countrymen 
will  not  tell  to  his  advantage.  Saint-Simonism  is  not 
in  the  best  possible  odor,  and  perhaps  because  it  is 
so  little  understood.  The  Saint-Simonian  School  was 
a  great  school,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  profoundest  and  richest  schools  to  which  the  race 
has  given  birth.  Saint-Simon  is  worthy  to  be  mention- 
ed with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Saint  Augustine,  Des- 
cartes, and  Leibnitz.  He  was  one  of  those  provi- 
dential men,  whom  God  raises  up,  at  distant  intervals 
in  the  world's  history,  specially  endows,  and  sends 
among  us  to  disclose  a  loftier  Ideal,  and  to  initiate  us 
into  a  higher  order  of  life.  Saint-Simon  will  be  to 
the  church  of  the  future,  very  nearly  what  Saint  Augus- 
tine has  been  to  the  Church  of  the  past.  He  has  been 
in  our  day  the  truest  interpreter  of  the  thought  of  Jesus, 
the  first  since  Jesus,  to  comprehend  the  social  charac- 
ter of  the  new  Covenant,  which  God  has  made  with 
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man,  to  reinstate,  if  we  may  so  speak,  humanity  in  its 
rights,  and  to  give  it  in  our  systems  of  religion  its  due 
place  and  influence.  Christianity  may  now  become, 
what  in  the  Augustine  "  City  of  God  *'  it  was  but  im- 
perfectly, the  Religion  or  Humanitt,  and  without  los- 
ing for  that  its  character  of  the  Religion  or  God. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  follies 
and  extravagances  of  the  Saint-Simonians ;  nor  with 
their  mistake  of  confounding  Christianity  with  the^ 
Catholic  Church ;  nor  with  their  substitution  of  im-J 
mortality  in  humanity  for  immortality  as  individual 
men  and  women  ;  nor  with  certain  pantheistic  tenden- 
cies which  they  have  not  escaped,  but  which  are  in 
fact  no  necessary  elements  of  the  school.  There  was 
an  original  vice  somewhere  when  they  passed  from 
a  school  to  a  sect.  During  the  life  and  influence  of 
Bazard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  they  were 
ever  able  to  claim,  a  man  of  large  intelligence  and 
much  practical  sagacity,  they  advanced  with  great 
rapidity,  and  threatened  to  become  the  dominant  party 
in  France.  Bazard  was  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the 
bolder,  profounder,  more  religious,  but  impracticable 
Enfantin,  and  prevented  the  school  from  breaking 
entirely  with  the  existing  social  organization.  But  after, 
in  a  fit  of  disgust,  or  discouragement,  he  had  foolishly 
and  impiously  shot  himself,  all  went  wrong  with  the 
Saint-Simonians,  and  their  meetings  were  soon  sup- 
pressed by  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power.  As  an  out- 
ward, visible  society,  the  school  or  sect  is,  we  believe, 
no  longer  extant.  Pere  Enfantin,  at  the  last  advices, 
was  in  the  service  of  Mehemet-Ali ;  and  the  twelve 
apostles  that  went  even  to  the  gates  of  the  harem  of 
the  Grand  Turk,  in  search  of  a  woman  worthy  to  be- 
come the  Mire  Supreme,  have  returned,  reported  their 
ill  success,  and  vanished  in  thin  air  ;  yet  the  school  is 
not  dead,  nor  will  it  speedily  die.  The  more  we 
penetrate  its  spirit,  the  more  are  we  struck  with  its  in- 
herent vitality.  Its  doctrines,  in  a  modified  form,  freed 
from  the  extravagances  and  technicalities  of  the  sect, 
are  the  only  doctrines  really  making  anjr  progress  in 
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Europe,  or  even  in  this  country.  Its  pantheistic  ten- 
dencies must  be  abandoned,  its  dreams  of  an  hierarchi- 
cal organization  of  the  race  must  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned ;  but  its  fundamental  principles,  as  modified  by 
time  and  inquiry,  will  rule  the  future,  and  justify  the 
confidence  expressed  by  their  early  expositors. 

•*  Our  doctrines, —  we  doubt  it  Dot,  —  will  rule  the  future  more  cona- 
pletely  than  the  beliefs  of  antiauity  ruled  their  respective  epochs,  — 
more  completely  even  than  Catholicism  ruled  the  middle  ag^es.  More 
powerful  than  its  predecessors,  it  will  extend  its  beneficent  action 
over  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  appearance  will  no  doubt  excite 
a  deep  repugnance ;  its  propagation  will  no  doubt  encounter  numer- 
ous obstacles ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  overcome  the  repugnance, 
and  we  are  sure,  that  sooner  or  later  the  obstacles  will  be  reiaoved; 
for  triumph  is  certain  when  one  marches  with  humanity,  and  it  is  in 
no  one's  power  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  law  of  his  improve- 
ment" 

Saint-Simonism,  regarded  in  its  elements,  its  funda- 
mental principles,  is  at  present  the  true  Weltgeistj  the 
real  spirit  of  the  age.  Men  hit  upon  it  without  knowing 
it,  and  advocate  its  doctrines  without  knowing  or  sus- 
pecting their  origin.  In  this  fact,  we  may  read  the  evi- 
dence of  its  soundness,  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
our  epoch,  and  of  its  future  destiny. 

Saint-Simonism  is  superior  to  ail  its  rival  schools  in 

"^  the  fact,  that  it  has  an  Ideal,  and  therefore  is  not  merely 
speculative.  The  Hegelian  school  is  erudite  and  pro- 
found ,*  and,  though  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it,  we  know  enough  of  it 
to  know  that  it  contains  a  large  share  of  truth  \  but  it 
is  merely  speculative  ,*  it  proposes  no  Ideal,  does  not 
prophesy,  does  not  legislate  for  the  future.  The  French 
Eclectic  school,  founded  by  Mr.  Cousin,  is  an  admirable 
school,  a  great  school,  rich  in  learning  and  original 
psychological  researches,  earnest,  sincere,  explaining 
with  great  truth  and  clearness  the  past  and  the  present ; 
""'"^J)ut  it  is  dumb  before  the  future.  To  the  questions, 
what  has  been  ?  what  is?  it  is  prompt  with  an  answer, 

{    and  an  answer  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ; 

:    but  to  the  question,  what  ought  to  be  ?  it  has  no  an- 
swer.   It  has  no  Ideal.    It  cannot  tell  what  we  must 
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do  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It  is  therefore  suf- 
ficient only  for  those  rare  individuals,  who  are  satisfied 
with  themselves  scad  with  men  and  things  as  they 
are ;  who  aspire  to  nothing  better,  holier,  wiser,  or 
more  beautiful ;  who  are  contented  merely  to  speculate 
as  amateurs  on  the  past  and  the  present,  but  these 
individuals,  however  estimable  they  may  be,  and 
however  admirable  or  desirable  may  be  their  cool, 
philosophical  indifferency,  which  converts  them,  to  use 
the  language  of  a  popular  preacher,  ''  into  statues  of  tran- 
quillity, with  forefinger  pointing  to  heaven,"  towards 
which  they  move  not,  are  far  from  constituting  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  Humanity  is  no  mere  amateur.  It  is  ter-  y 
ribly  in  earnest.  It  is  with  it  always  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  It  cannot  be  satisfied  with  mere  diletante- 
ism.  It  does  not,  cannot  feel  itself  here  merely  to 
speculate  on  its  appearance  in  time  and  space,  and  on 
what  passes  round  about  and  within  it.  It  feels  itself 
here  to  act,  to  live ;  and  it  demands  a  practical  philo- 
sophy, a  R£LioioN,  able  and  prompt  to  answer  the  ever{ 
recurring  and  tormenting  question,  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ? 

Humanity  lives  only  on  condition  that  it  aspires,  and 
it  aspires  only  on  condition  that  it  has  an  Ideal.  Proph- 
ets and  messiahs  redeem  and  sanctify  the  race  by  giv- 
ing it  new  and  loftier  Ideals.  The  true  Ideal  of  Hu- 
manity is  no  doubt  intrinsically,  eternally,  and  uni- 
versally the  same,  though  it  enlarges  ever  in  proportion 
as  the  race  advances,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  always 
changing.  In  seeking,  in  laboring  to  realize  this  Ideal, 
humanity  finds  its  life.  This  is  its  life.  The  Jews 
lived  only  so  far  as  they  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
Ideal  which  Moses  gave  them.  Jesus  enlarged  and 
generalized  the  Ideal  of  Moses,  translated  it  out  of 
Judaism  into  humanity,  and  therefore  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  made  one  ;  and  this  enlarged  and  generalized 
Ideal  the  race,  since  his  coming,  have  been  laboring  to 
realize.  So  far  forth  as  we  have  realized  it,  we  have 
lived  a  true  life,  and  a  life  in  some  sense,  nay,  literally 
derived  from  Jesus,  who  in  giving  us  this  Ideal,  which, 
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by  his  intimate  relation  with  God,  he  had  himself 
realized,  and  making  us  aspire  to  its  realization,  has  be- 
come the  father  of  the  new  age,  the  life  of  the  world, 
the  redeemer,  and  the  sanctifier  of  Hmnanity. 

The  Ideal  of  Jesus  has  never,  in  its  fulness  and  beau- 
ty, been  the  Ideal  of  the  race.  The  Church  has  em- 
braced his  Ideal  as  interpreted  by  Saint  Augustine,  with 
which  it  was  content,  till  the  times  of  Martin  Luther 
and  John  Calvin.  Since  then  it  has  been  seeking  an 
Ideal,  rather  than  the  realization  of  an  Ideal ;  and  hence 
its  apparent  want  of  faith,  and  the  critical  and  atheis- 
tical tendencies  of  modern  society.  None  of  the  phi- 
losophers have  given  us  any  substitute  for  the  Christian 
Ideal,  as  interpreted  by  Saint  Augustine.  The  devout 
have  continued  as  before  to  seek  the  City  of  God,  as 
conceived  by  him,  not  as  conceived  by  Jesus,  and  in- 
terpreted by  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  John.  Many  of 
them  have  not  even  felt  the  necessity  of  an  Ideal  ; 
some,  however,  have  sought  it ;  Descartes,  Bacon,  Leib- 
nitz, Price,  Lessing,  Herder,  Condorcet,  and  a  few 
others  have  caught  glimpses  of  it ;  but  Saint-Simon 
[  has  been  the  first,  since  Saint  Paul,  to  give  it  an  ade- 
quate formula.  He,  paraphrasing  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
has  been  able  to  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  young 
;  and  eager  Humanity,  "  Good  Master,  what  good  thing 
I  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? "  "  Love  thyself  in 
thy  neighbor,  and  do  thy  utmost  so  to  organize  so- 
ciety, as  to  effect  in  the  speediest  manner  possible  the 
moml,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the 
poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of  thy  brethren." 

Saint-Simonism  does  not,  then,  content  itself  with 
mere  speculation  on  the  past  and  the  present.  It  sur- 
veys them  indeed,  for  it  is  erudite  and  observing,  grate- 
ful, no  less  than  hopeful ;  but  it  does  it  in  a  deep, 
earnest,  religious  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
light  on  the  future,  and  of  determining  the  end  towards 
which  individuals  and  nations  should  direct  their  labors. 
It  aspires  to  be  a  religion  ;  that  is,  to  legislate,  to  im- 
pose the  law,  not  merely  by  telling  what  has  been,  and 
what  is,  with  which  most  schools  content  themselves, 
but  by  telling  what  ought  to  be. 
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The  Saint-Simonian  City  of  God,  no   doubt,  dif- 
fers from  the  Augustine ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  any  discrepancy  between  its  Ideal  and  that  of 
Jesus,  as  interpreted  by  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul. 
We  do  not  find  that  Saint-Simon  considered  his  Ideal 
repugnant  to  the  Christian.     In  his  secret  thought  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  must  be  every  full  grown 
man  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  civilization ; 
and  in  calling  his  system  Nouveau  Christianisme^  he 
did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  new  in  relation  to 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  but  in  relation  to  the  Christ- 
ianity enjoined  and  realized  by  the  Augustine  Church. 
His  followers  have  not  always  been  careful  to  mark 
the  distinction  between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and 
the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  and  hence  the  source 
of  their  most  fatal  errors ;  but  the  Ideal  of  their  Mas- 
ter was  implicitly  at  least  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
explicitly  in  the  philosophic  commentaries  by  Saint 
Paul.     The  Church,  however,  seeking  the  Augustiue 
City  of  God,   instead  of  the  Pauline,  has  failed    to  ^ 
perceive  the  important  fact,  that  though  humanity  is    / 
indeed  actualized,  —  lives  only  in  individual  men  and  / 
women,  it  has  nevertheless  a  being,  development,  and/ 
growth  of  its  own,  as  a  race  ;  and  individual  men  and^^ 
women  have  no  real  existence  but  in  their  union  with 
it.    There  is  in  the  Augustine  City  of  God  no  clear,   | 
distinct  recognition  of  the  unity  of  individuals  in  the    I ' 
race.     There  is  no  humanity,  no  unity  of  individual*^ 
in  a  one  human  life,  running  through  them,  and  identical 
in  them  all.     Individuals    are  not  members  of  one 
and  the  same  indissoluble  body ;  or  if  so,  it  is  in  a 
sense  which  tends  to  absorb  man  in  God,  virtually  anni- 
hilating him,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pantheistic  tenden- 
cy of  the  Augustine  Church,  as  interpreted  by  Luther 
and  Calvin.     These  last,  in  what  are  now  called  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  though  no  more  Calvinism  than 
Lutheranism,  have  a  perpetual  tendency  to  lose  the  in- 
dividual in  God.      Man  is  nothing  before  God,   has 
no  power,  no  agency,  no  virtue  of  his  own*     If,  on  the 
other  bandy  an  effort   is  made    to    save  maUi    the 
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Church  runs  into  pure  inditidualism,  asserting  the  re- 
ality of  individual  men  and  women,  but  denying  the 
existence    of    humanity,    without   which    individuals 
would  be  as  if  they  were  not ;  nay,  would  not  be  at  all. 
But  breaking  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  Church  has  iso- 
lated individuals  from  humanity,  and  conceived  them,  in 
the  sense  they  are  human,  to  exist  as  individuals,  and 
individuals  only.    It  recognises  then  men  and  women, 
but  no  MAN,  no  Adam,  as  in  the  beginning,  male  and 
\  female.     Now    the    salvation    the  Church  can   seek, 
1  with  this  view,  can  be  only  the  salvation  of  individ- 
luals,  mere  isolated  individuals.     Its  efforts,  therefore, 
^are  not  to  redeem  humanity,  and  save  individuals  in 
the  race,  by  leading  them  back  to  imity,  and  making 
them  one  in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  as  Christ  was  one 
with  the  Father,  but  to  save  these  isolated  individuals, 
which,  as  isolated  individuals,  have  no  existence  at  all ; 
\for  individuals  always  have  their  being  in  the  species, 
land  through  the  species  in  God. 

In  consequence  of  this  error  on  the  part  of  the  Au- 
gustine Church,  the  Ideal  of  Christianity  has  necessa- 
rily been  interpreted  to  be  the  improvement  of  mere 
individual  men  and  women.  It  has  not  been  felt  that 
Christ  enjoined  the  improvement  of  man  as  well  as  of 
men,  and  of  men  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  man,  and 
because  they  are  man.  Yet  Saint-Simon  is  right,  and 
the  Christian  Ideal  is  rightly  affirmed  to  be  the  indefi- 
nite progress  of  humanity,  and  of  individual  men  and 
women  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.  This  is  what 
Saint  Paul  asserts,  when  he  asserts  that  "  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  what  we  have  just  alleged,  the 
Church  herself  asserts  the  same,  or  would  assert  the 
same,  if  she  -but  comprehended  the  profound  signifi- 
cance of  her  own  symbols.  She  has  taught  us  that  in 
Adam  all  men  sinned,  so  that  all  men  have  become 
corrupt  and  guilty.  But  we  could  not  sin  in  Adam  as 
individuals,  for  as  individuals  we  had  no  actual  exist- 
ence, and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make 
^  men  responsible  for  acts  in  which  they  do  not  and  can- 
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not  participate.     We  sinned,  and  still  continue  to  sin 
in  Adam  ;  but  not  as  individual  men  and  women.     We 
sinned  and  sin  in  him  as  the  race,  as  humanity.     The 
corruption  is  therefore  rightly  termed  a  corruption  of 
humanity,  of  human  nature  ;  and  we  partake  of  it  only  in 
so  far  as,  and  because  we  partake  of  human  nature.    It 
was  the  race,  not  individuals,  that  died  in  Adam,  or  in- 
dividuals only  as  existing  potentially,  virtually,  but  not 
actually,  in  the  race.    So  it  is  the  race  that  is  redeemed 
by  Christ  the  Lord,  termed  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  the 
second  Adam,  come  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
first.     As  the  fall  was  that  of  the  race,  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  implicated  us,  but  have  been  merely  the 
fall  of  two  individuals,  for  which  they  alone  would  have 
been  responsible ;  so  the  redemption  must  be  that  of 
the  race.     Adam  and  Eve,  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  are  humanity  falling 
into  sin,  and  dying  a  moral  death  ;  Christ  is  humanity, 
for  so  may  the  Hebraism,  Son  of  Man,  be  interpreted, 
rising  from  this  moral  death,  from  this  grave  of  sin, 
and  reascending  to  unity  in  God.     The  true  Christian 
redemption  is,  then,  that  of  humanity,  and  of  individu- 
als only  so  far  forth  as  they  exist  in  humanity,  and  be- 
cause it  is  in  them  only  that  humanity  lives  and  is  ac- 
tualized.    The  Church  herself,  then,  virtually  rejects 
the  individualism  she  has  countenanced.     This  individ- 
ualism is  repugnant  not  only  to  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
symbols  of  the   Church,  but  to   the  whole  spirit   of 
Christianity.     The  Christian  Ideal  is  not  '<  Suave  qui 
peut,^^  but  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."     It  is  not 
the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  individuals,  as  so 
many  separate,  independent  forces,  without  mutual  rela- 
tion or  solidarity,  that  it  proposes,  but  the  regeneration 
and  sanctification  of  the  species,  of  the  race,  by  means 
of  the  new  life  which  God,  through  his  only  begotten 
Son,  Jesus,  communicated  to  it.     This  new  life  was  not 
actually  communicated  to  all  individuals,  but  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  race,  and  through  the  race  to  all  indi- 
viduals virtually,  because  all  exist  virtually,  in  the  race, 
and  actually  to  all  who  commune  with  regenerate  hu- 
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manity.  Translate  this  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of 
the  race,  and  of  individuals  only  so  far  as  they  commune 
with  redeemed  humanity,  into  a  doctrine  of  social  and 
political  life,  and  it  becomes  precisely  the  doctrine  of 
social  progress,  for  which  Saint-Simon  contends,  and 
which  he  proposes  as  the  true  ideal  of  all  who  will  live 
godly,  inherit  eternal  life,  or  in  other  words,  live  a  true 
life,  conformable  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

We  have  no  time  to  pause  on  this  doctrine  of  Saint- 
Simon,  or  rather  this  Saint-Simonian  exposition  of  the 
Christian  Ideal ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
translate  and  insert  a  fine  passage  from  one  of  Saint- 
Simon's  works  now  lying  before  us,  addressed  to  the 
young  men  of  France  some  seventeen  years  ago  ;  but 
worthy  to  fetch  even  to-day  an  echo  from  the  heart  of 
more  than  one  young  man  of  America. 

**YoiTife  Men,  we  are  not  i^orant  of  the  anxiety  which  op- 
presses you.  The  events  which  have  transpired  in  our  country,  and 
which  have  shaken  society  to  its  lowest  foundations,  have  left  deep 
wants  in  vour  souls,  and  caused  you  to  dream  of  a  justice  and  a 
beauty  which  yoa  nowhere  behold.  Not  in  vain  have  you  grown  up 
amid  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the  beating  of  drums ;  that  yon 
live  in  the  midst  of  soldiers  who  have  become  citizens,  scarcely  re- 
membering that  they  have  lately  shaken  the  world ;  and  that  be- 
hind you  is  a  glorious  past,  rich  in  men  and  deeds.  No ;  such  re- 
collections cannot  be  fruitless.  Through  them  you  become  rich  in 
thoughts  beyond  your  age,  and  capable  of  emotions  and  desires  un- 
known to  your  fathers.  Afflicted  by  the  need  of  on  aduaH  literature, 
the  books  of  the  past  century  no  longer  speak  to  your  hearts ;  yoa 
cease  to  comprehend  them ;  and  they  who  write  them  cease  to  com- 
prehend you.  Nothing  can  bring  repose  to  your  souls.  The  study 
of  the  physical  sciences,  cannot  engross  all  your  thoughts ;  the  study 
of  nature,  moreover,  makes  you  only  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  a 
morality,  simple  and  positive  like  herself.  History,  which  is  now 
popularized  for  you,  may  indeed  teach  you  to  judge  the  past,  but 
cannot  content  you  with  the  present,  or  enable  you  to  presage  the 
future.  Art  assumes  in  your  eyes  a  grave  and  touching  character, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those,  who  cultivate  it,  seem  to  you  to  be  in- 
sensible to  their  high  vocation.  Of  poetry  you  demand  something 
else  than  verse;  of  music,  something  else  than  songs ;  of  painting, 
something  else  than  forms.  In  a  word,  you  have  from  the  present 
but  one  tnouffht,  an  immense  thought,  around  which  clusters  every- 
thing you  value,  a  thought  which  has  become  your  very  life,  that 
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<*  YouNe  Men,  we  march  not  without  compass,  and  we  will  show 
you  an  end.    The  principles  of  literature  and  morality,  of  which  we 
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ire  about  to  produce  the  application,  will  famiBh  your  minds  solid 
food,  and  your  hearts  a  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment ;  for  they  afford 
an  ample  scope  for  all  the  generous  sentiments  of  your  nature.  We 
aim  to  inspire  man  with  confidence  in  himself,  without  which  he  be- 
comes torpid,  and  a  prey  to  selfishness,  which  at  bottom  is  nothing 
but  a  mutual  distrust  of  our  strength.  Whilst  a  thousand  voices 
tround  you  will  not  cease  to  exclaim,  *  The  world  is  in  its  dotage ; ' 
we  shall  continue  to  reply,  *  Believe  them  not ;  the  world  is  young.' 
Far  from  keeping  you  in  that  gloomy  state,  to  which  the  weak  and  dis- 
appointed would  doom  the  present,  and  which  belongs  only  to  sickness 
and  old  age,  we  will  make  you  walk  with  your  heads  erect,  and  with 
that  smile  of  security  and  hope  which  so  well  becomes  the  strong 
and  healthy.  With  us,  in  a  word,  you  shall  have  much  of  the  future, 
and  you  shall  find  your  souls  rise,  your  imaginations  enlarge  and 
extend  with  the  destinies  of  Man. 

*'ThB  AeE  OF  GOLD,  WHICH    A    BLIND   TRADITION  HAS  HITHERTO 

FLiCKD  IN  THE  PAST,  IS  IN  THE  FUTURE ;  and  the  futuro  shall  show 
itself  henceforth  to  the  nations,  not  as  a  breaker,  but  as  a  port 
Hitherto  men  have  always  bequeathed  their  descendants  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  past ;  tortured  by  a  craving  for  happiness  of  which 
they  see  no  possibility  on  earth,  they  fancy  it  behind  them,  or  in 
heavea  A  prey  to  positive  physical  sufferings,  or  to  vague  senti- 
mental sorrows,  they  console  themselves  with  illusions.  They  say, 
man  is  born  to  trouble,  that  the  time  when  he  could  enjoy  is  fied 
forever,  and  that  there  is  now  happiness  for  him  only  when  he  shall 
be  no  more.  They  dream  of  a  golden  age,  when  all  men  lived  as 
brothers,  united  by  the  sweetest  social  ties ;  when  war  was  unknown ; 
when  reigned  love,  innocence,  open-heartedness ;  when  flowed 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  emblems  of  health  and  abundance. 
Thas  does  man  ascribe  to  the  weakness  of  infancy,  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  fancy  that  he  finds  in  the  remotest 
past,  what  he  dares  not  promise  to  the  latest  future.  Strange  illusion  ! 
As  if  good  could  precede  evil,  truth  be  demonstrated  before  error, 
and  strength  display  itself  prior  to  weakness !  As  if  such  an  opinion 
were  not  hostile  to  morality,  the  organization  of  man,  and  the  laws 
of  nature !  But  what  could  the  nations  do,  when  everything  tended 
to  hold  them  fast  in  this  error,  bequeathed  them  by  their  fathers  ? 
When  all  that  was  intended  to  instruct  them,  or  to  charm  them,  re- 

rted  ever  this  same  idea,  and  represented  it  under  a  thousand  colors 
^  all  the  resources  of  thought,  and  adorned  it  by  all  the  traces  of 
imaffination  ?  when  the  vices  of  their  institutions,  although  succes- 
sively ameliorated,  made  them  deplore  the  present,  and  despair  of 
the  fiiture?  Moralists,  instructors  of  the  human  race,  have  not 
comprehended  their  mission,  have  even  been  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it  Instead  of  instructing,  they  have  consoled.  They  have 
attained  to  only  a  single  science,  that  of  bearing  pain.  They  have 
looked  upon  evil  as  a  necessity,  and  morality  as  a  remedy ;  and  they 
have  joined  their  voices  to  the  harp  of  the  bards,  to  sing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  early  ages,  and  to  promise  man  a  happier  life  far 
tway  firom  this  fleeting  world.    Artists  cast  their  eyes  never  but 
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behind.  They  draw  their  iiuipirations  from  the  past;  they  seek 
there  whatever  the  palette  or  the  chisel  may  reproduce  with  advan- 
tage. The  gods,  to  whom  thev  erect  temples,  were  all  communicated 
to  man  in  the  early  days  of  the  world ;  but  irritated  by  his  sins,  they 
breathe  now  only  wrath  against  him,  and  offer  to  virtue  merely  a 
chimerical  asylum,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  passing  through 
the  tomb.  Poets  chant  the  great  wars  of  primitive  times,  and  their 
imagination  is  charmed  with  scenes  of  destruetion  and  carnage ;  or 
if  they  consecrate  tbeir  muse  to  pleasure,  it  is  to  the  celebration  of 
the  pleasures  of  opulence.  They  teach  men  to  enjoy  a  life,  which 
according  to  them  is  good  only  in  being  well  rid  of ;  they  say  nothing 
for  the  poor,  nothing  for  the  afflicted ;  they  show  not  the  end  to 
which  tne  labors  of  man  should  be  directed ;  they  sing  only  for  idle- 
ness, which  has  need  of  enjoyments,  and  which  pays  tor  their  verses 
as  for  a  refined  luxury. 

^  Thus  nations  improve,  without  perceiving  their  improvement, 
and  perpetuate  the  mischievous  error,  that  they  depart  from  good  in 
proportion  as  they  advance  into  the  future,  ^ings  and  rulers,  who 
alone  in  the  past  have  been  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  labors  of 
thought  and  the  productions  of  genius,  have  taken  ffood  care  not  to 
discourage  this  false  notion ;  they  have  even  done  all  in  their  power 
to  sustain  and  diffuse  it  They  have  felt  that  it  must  strengthen 
their  power,  bv  extinguishing  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  and  by  making  them  believe  themselves 
bowed  down  to  earth,  ground  into  the  dust,  not  by  their  own  fault, 
nor  that  of  their  masters,  but  by  the  weight  of  an  irrevocable  destiny. 
But  in  spite  of  its  rulers,  moralists,  artists,  poets,  the  social  body 
had  continued  to  acquire  strength,  and  to  develop  itself  by  a  slow 
but  uninterrupted  progress,  when  all  at  once  it  demonstrated  to  the 
false  prophets,  revealed,  so  to  speak,  to  itself  the  great  fact,  that 
the  ages  had  not  been  lost  for  it,  and  that  it  had  fairer  days  to  hope 
than  those  of  its  childhood.  Christianity,  at  length,  through  the 
French  Revolution,  succeeded  in  tearing  away  the  curtain  which  had 
so  confined  our  view ;  the  veil  has  finally  fallen ;  floods  of  light 
have  broken  in  upon  us ;  and  the  future  dawns  upon  us  full  of  mag- 
nificence and  joy. 

*^  Yes,  we  proclaim,  with  full  conviction,  that  society  since  its 
birth  has  never  taken  a  backward  step.  Its  development  may  have 
been  retarded ;  it  may  even  yet  be  retarded ;  but  no  human  power 
can  prevent  it  altogether.  The  age  of  gold,  we  repeat,  is  in  the 
future.  Paradise  on  earth  becomes  visible ;  and  ihiy  oniy,  who  shall 
have  contrUwied  to  its  estahlishmerUf  shall  be  entiUed  to  adimssion  into 
\  the  paradise  above.    •*•»•##••••••• 

**  All  is  for  us,  time,  men,  and  country.  We  have  a  land  favored 
by  nature,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  life,  as  well  as  the  senses 
and  the  heart;  covered  with  fertile  fields,  beautiful  sites,  and  an 
enlightened  and  industrious  population,  friends  of  order  becaose 
friends  of  ]abor,  and  worthy  to  be  free  because  capable  of  governing 
themselves.  We  have  men  of  science,  rich  with  the  accumulations 
of  experience,  augmenting  daily  our  conquests  over  nature ;  writers 
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who  have  jadgment,  intelligeiice,  and  a  felicity  of  expression,  un- 
equalled at  any  former  period ;  poets  who  have  more  than  imagina- 
tion and  talent,  since  they  aspire  to  serve  humanity,  and  since  they 
demand  an  end  and  an  occasion  on  which  to  act ;  marble  with  which 
to  raise  statues  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind ;  granite  with  which 
to  erect  temples  to  the  only  objects  which  deserve  them,  —  science, 
religion,  and  art.  Young  men !  let  us  unite  then.  Poets,  artists, 
theologians,  literary  men,  men  of  industry,  men  of  science,  our 
career  is  marked  out  for  us,  since  to-day  we  can  occupy  ourselves 
directly  with  the  elevation  of  the  mass.  Let  the  past,  to  which  we 
have  paid  ample  obsequies,  repose  in  peace.  Let  there  be  no  more 
funeral  orations  over  its  tomb.  Yet  let  us  not  disdain  it,  but  honor 
it,  since  it  has  brought  us  to  the  present,  and  opened  to  us  an  easy 
route  to  a  brilliant  Aiture.  Let  us  all  have  but  one  wish,  but  one 
hope.  Let  us,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  march  '  as  one  man^  havinff  inscribed  on  our 
banners,  '  PAaADiss  on  earth  is  Bxroax  us. '  ^* 

The  readers  of  this  extract,  written  by  Saint-Simon, 
or  rather  inspired  by  his  genius,  will  perhaps  pardon  us 
for  adding  the  following  complimentary  notices  of  him 
by  one  who  knew  him  well.  They  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  he  was  in  his  social  relations. 

^  All  his  labors  had  for  their  end  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  lib- 
erty, industry,  philosophy,  in  their  sublimest  problems  and  aspira- 
tions, were  the  constant  themes  of  his  meditations.  Volumes  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  all  the  ideas  which  his  clear,  lively,  and  bril- 
liant conversation  could  in  a  few  hours  render  intelligible  and 
palpable.  He  never  spoke  of  himself.  He  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten his  birth,  and  to  have  remembered  of  the  blood  of  Charle- 
magne only  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  nobleness  of  soul,  which 
were  perhaps  never  equalled.  He  would  have  as  completely  for- 
gotten his  campaigns  and  his  valor,  had  be  not  always  felt  a  lively 
pleasure  in  having  contributed  to  the  success  of  liberty.  Discarding 
all  the  distinctions  which  he  held  by  the  accident  of  birth,  it  was 
by  himself  that  he  shone ;  and  it  was  the  man  within  him,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  writings  were  considered, 
one  would  infer  that  his  lire  had  been  purely  intellectual ;  but  to 
consider  only  his  actions,  one  would  believe  that  he  was  a  man  of 
pure  sensibility.  If  his  genius  was  sublime,  his  heart  was  sublimer. 
w££/  his  thoughts  passed  through  his  heart.  Never,  I  think,  had  a  hu- 
man creature  cause  to  complain  of  him ;  and  he  had  made  many  in- 
grates.  He  found  also  several  grateful  beings,  and  these  were  the 
charm  of  his  life. 

**  A  celebrated  woman  has  said,  that  they  who  fear  the  superiority  of 

*  Opinions  litteraire,  philosophiques,  et  industrielles.  Paris  :  1825. 
pp.  12-22,  Introduction,  —  a  work  which  contains  the  germs  of  much 
that  we  find  and  admire  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Saint-Simonians. 
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genius  are  wrong; — to  compreheDd  all^  to  feel  all^  is  to  make  one 
venr  indulgent  No  one  better  than  Saint-Simon  proyes  the  tmth 
and  justice  of  this  remark.  He  could  place  himself  with  incon- 
ceivable simplicity  within  the  reach  and  the  tone  of  any  one  who 
enjoyed  his  conyersation.  Such  was  the  flexibility  of  that  saperior 
mind,  but  good,  but  esccellent,  that  while  the  wisest  went  away  with 
the  hope  of  returning  to  profit  by  his  lessons,  the  ignorant  were 
able  to  ^uit  him  with  the  belief  tiiat  they  had  instructed  him.  His 
sole  passion  was  the  public  good,  which  he  sought  with  a  self- 
denial  of  which  we  may  find  some  resemblance  only  in  ancient 
times.  Thus  he,  who  had  never  profited  by  the  thoughts  of  otheii, 
scattered  his  own  with  a  prodigality  serviceable  only  to  those 
around  him.  He  loved  to  mraw  young  men  to  him,  the  men  qfthe 
Jviwrt,  to  obtain  for  them  the  means  of  opening  for  themselyes  an 
honorable  career  by  their  labors  or  their  writinjfs.  Little  concern 
did  he  feel,  who  employed  his  ideas ;  the  only  thing  which  he  could 
hold  to  be  essential  was  their  difiusion.  The  slightest  sentin»em 
of  selfishness  never  sullied  a  character  so  beautifuL  More  occu- 
pied with  the  interests  of  others  than  with  his  own,  which  he 
neglected,  he  counted  no  fortune  fine  and  honorable,  but  that  which 
one  ac<juires  by  his  own  industry;  and  although  he  refi^arded  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  a  problem  of  easy  solution,  and  had  solved  it 
for  himself  more  than  once,  his  indifference  to  w^th  made  him 
difiuse  it  more  rapidly  than  he  could  amass  it  *  If  generosity  were 
not  in  the  heart,'  he  would  say,  *  it  would  be  a  good  calculation.'"* 

And  yet  this  noble-minded  man,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  was  misconceived 
in  his  day,  and,  like  a  greater  than  he,  had  to  be 
"  made  perfect,  or  consecrated,  through  suffering." 

"This  fortnight,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  subsisted  on  bread  and  water. 
I  have  labored  without  fire,  and  I  have  sold  all  even  to  my  wearins 
apparel  to  defray  the  expenses  of  some  few  copies  of  my  work.  It 
is  the  passion  for  science  and  public  happiness,  it  is  the  desire  to 
find  the  means  of  terminating  in  a  gentle  manner  the  frightful  crisis 
in  which  all  European  society  is  now  struggling,  that  has  reduced 
me  to  my  present  distress ;  so  that  it  is  without  a  blush,  I  avow  my 
present  destitution,  and  solicit  the  aids  I  need,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
go  on  with  my  work" 

One  does  not  read  these  lines,  traced  since  our  own 
manhood  commenced,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Due  de 
Saint-Simon,  and,  through  the  counts  of  Yermandois, 
of  Charlemagne,  by  a  French  nobleman,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  our  own  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, fighting  for  liberty  under  Washington  and  Bouill^ 

*  Journal  de  la  Province  de  Uege.    Oct.  13, 1830. 
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on  American  soil,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  more 
than  once,  which  he  had  expended  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
vance private  and  public  happiness,  —  one  does  not 
read  these  lines,  we  say,  without  thinking  of  many 
things,  concerning  which  it  is  as  well  to  keep  silence. 
Mankind  are  redeemed  only  by  crucified  redeemers. 
Courage,  Saint-Simon ;  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  he  receiveth 
as  worthy  to  do  his  service.  Courage  all,  who  suffer 
for  truth  and  humanity  ;  ye  weep  that  we  may  rejoice, 
are  bruised  that  we  may  be  healed,  die  that  we  may 
live.  Courage!  the  new  tomb  hewn  from  the  rock, 
though  closed  up  and  guarded  with  armed  soldiery,  can- 
not confine  you.  Ye  shall  rise  on  the  third  day,  fresh, 
and  immortal,  standing  confest  before  heaven  and  earth 
to  be  the  redeemers  and  saviours  of  your  race.  Not 
the  least  of  the  proofs  of  thy  mission,  Saint-Simon, 
we  read  in  the  distress  to  which  thou  wast  reduced  by 
thy  efforts  to  redeem  thy  brethren.  We  join  thy 
enthusiastic  disciples  in  exclaiming,  in  view  of  the 
passage  just  quoted, 

''Children  of  Saint-Simon,  generations  to  come,  keep  as  a  re- 
ligions monument  these  lines  bequeathed  you  by  your  father.  When 
his  WORD  shall  have  renewed  the  face  of  the  world,  when  the  great 
principle,  reward  according  to  works,  shall  have  been  realized, 
and  the  lowest  of  mortals,  by  the  previsions  of  society,  find  the  cer- 
tain means  of  subsistence,  and  a  remuneration  proportioned  to  his 
merits, — Children  of  Saint-Simon !  ye  will  delight  then  to  repeat  that, 
in  order  to  fulfil  this,  his  regenerating  mission,  your  father  was  re- 
duced to  beggary."  • 

Our  readers  must  forgive  us  for  this  apparent  digres- 
sion ;  but  we  have  a  sort  of  affection  for  Saint-Simon 
and  his  school,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  disguise  if  we  would,  and  which  we  would 
not  if  we  could.  Moreover,  we  have  thought  it  not 
improper  to  say  thus  much  of  the  school  in  which  Mr. 
Leroux  was  formed,  and  to  which,  in  all  that  concerns 
the  elements  of  his  system,  he  still  belongs.     He  re- 


*  Doctrine  de  Saint-Simon.    Exposition  Premiere  Ann^e.    3d  ed. 
Paris:  1831.  p. 73. 
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tains,  since  he  came  out  of  the  school,  or  since  its  dis- 
persion, nearly  all  it  had  worth  retaining.  He  retains 
its  Ideal,  is  true  to  its  spirit,  and  obedient  to  its  inspi- 
rations ;  while  he  avoids  its  extravagances,  and  shows, 
in  the  development  and  defence  of  its  leading  princi- 
ples, a  freedom  of  spirit,  a  warmth  of  feeling,  a  depth 
and  originality  of  thought,  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
a  man  who  aspires  to  found  a  school.  Yet  our  praise  of 
Mr.  Leroux,  though  high,  is  not  unqualified,  our  confi- 
dence in  him,  though  great,  is  not  unreserved,  and  our 
83rmpathy  with  him,  though  extending  far,  is  by  no 
means  complete.  We  can  almost  subscribe  to  the  fol: 
lowing  criticism  by  Mr.  Lerminier,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  book  before  us,  we  can  without  any  qualifi- 
cation. 

'*  Considerations  on  the  advantages  of  method  have  seldom  dis- 
turbed Mr.  Leroux,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  his  mind,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  this.  Numerous  notions  on  many  subjects,  but  acquired 
in  a  manner  a  little  confused,  more  fervor  of  spirit  than  strength  of 
mind,  more  impetuosity  in  the  chase  after  ideas  than  power  to  mas- 
ter them  and  to  translate  them,  more  boldness  of  imagination  than 
soundness  of  judgment,  all  these,  qualities  of  a  distinguished  intel- 
lect, but  incompletOi  explain  the  singularly  immethodical  character  of 
this  work  on  Hunumity,  Properly  speaking,  Mr.  Leroux  has  not 
written  a  book,  but  a  huge  article  originally  intended  for  a  dictiona- 
ly.  Thus  you  find  it  a  medley  of  all  tones.  At  one  moment,  yon 
seem  to  be  reading  a  shred  of  chronology  from  the  school  of  Freret, 
at  another,  frothy  declamations  which  indicate  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Rousseau.  You  pass  from  the  most  abstract  axiom  to  an 
apostrophe  wholly  unexpected,  and  you  whirl  about  in  a  chaos  firom 
which  you  can  extricate  yourself  not  without  labor.  Seek  not,  then, 
in  the  numanihf  of  Leroux  for  a  work  of  art  To  read  it  will  be 
laborious  to  those  even,  who  do  not  shrink  from  an  ordinary  work  on 
metaphysics." 

This  is  hardly  just.  But  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Leroux  is 
no  artist.  His  mind  is  a  wild,  weltering  chaos,  into 
which  are  thrown,  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable, 
materials  various  and  rich,  difficult  to  be  obtained,  rare 
and  of  great  price,  in  ample  abundance  for  a  new  intel- 
lectual world ;  but  they  will  not  coalesce,  combine,  as- 
sume unity,  and  clothe  themselves  with  form  and  beau- 
ty, till  a  more  creative  spirit  than  his  passes  over  them. 
His  views  are  various,  profound,  often  original|  ingen- 
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ious,  and  striking,  but  incomplete.  Nevertheless  he 
gives  us  some  admirable  criticisms,  throws  light  on 
several  dark  problems  in  philosophy  and  theology,  sug- 
gests numerous  trains  of  rich  and  captivating  thought, 
and  kindles  up  memy  pure  and  noble  aspirations.  We 
honor  him  for  his  heartiness,  honesty,  deep  earnestness, 
and  lofty  aims.  There  is  nothing  little,  insignificant, 
or  diletanteish  about  him.  He  is  a  man ;  thinks,  feels, 
and  speaks  as  a  man. 

I. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
liOroux,  the  school  to  which  he  virtually  belongs,  and 
its  distinguished  founder,  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  work  before  us,  which  comes,  as  the  author  tells 
tis,  in  the  train  of  his  Essai  sur  PEgalitS,  which  it 
continues.  In  that  Essay  he  had  analyzed  the  present 
and  explained  his  views  of  the  past,  detected  the  law 
of  progress,  found  that  the  human  race,  having  passed 
successively  through  all  the  phases  of  inequality,  stands 
now  on  the  borders  of  equality,  and  a  happier  future. 
But  before  this  future,  so  far  as  that  work  was  con- 
cerned, the  author  stopped  short,  daring  neither  to 
prophesy  nor  to  dogmatize.  The  questions  came  up. 
What  is  this  future  to  me  ?  What  relation  between  me 
and  humanity  ?  between  its  destiny  and  mine  ?  Shall 
I  be  on  the  earth  when  justice  and  equality  reign 
among  men  ?  Shall  I  hope  for  the  future,  love  it,  and 
seek  to  usher  it  in  ?  or  shall  I  repel  it,  and  withdraw 
myself  as  much  as  possible  from  it  ?  The  work  before 
us  was  written,  professedly,  to  answer  these  and  simi- 
lar questions. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  Happi- 
ness, of  considerable  length,  originally  an  article  in  the 
JBncyclapedie  Nouvelle.  It  makes  a  complete  work  in 
itself  of  great  value.  It  would  bear  being  translated 
and  published  separately.  We  should  be  glad  to  give 
an  analysis  of  it,  but  must  pass  it  over,  for  the  slight- 
est notice  of  its  contents  would  carry  us  quite  away 
from  our  present  purpose. 
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Mr.  Leroux  divides  his  work  into  six  books,  the  sixth 
book  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  and 
about  one  third  of  the  first.  The  first  book  is  taken 
up  with  definitions  of  man  and  their  application.  Psy- 
chologically, Mr.  Leroux  defines  man,  not  the  man  of 
ancient  theologies,  but  the  abstract  man  of  modem 
thinkers,  to  be  '^  8ensation'8entimeni''COgnition  indivis* 
ihly  united J*^  He  does  not  demonstrate,  nor  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  definition.  He  collects 
it  historically,  taking  one  element  from  Descartes, 
another  from  Gassendi  and  Locke,  another  from  Leib- 
nitz. This  is  not  a  very  scientific  method,  and  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  Mr.  Leroux,  since  he  condemns  it 
without  mercy  in  his  work  against  Eclecticism,  in 
which  he  unjustly  charges  this  method  upon  Mr.  Cousin. 
But  this  is  a  small  matter.  Mr.  Leroux  assumes  it  as 
embracing  in  itself  all  the  psychological  knowledge, 
that  we  possess  on  what  may  be  called  the  abstract, 
or  isolated  mind  of  man. 

Critically  considered,  we  have  somewhat  to  object  to 
this  definition.  Cognition  abstracted,  sensation  and  sen- 
timent are  virtually  the  same.  They  have  a  common 
basis,  and  depend  on  one  and  the  same  faculty  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  wit,  the  sensibility,  or  power  to  feel. 
The  two  terms  are  then  reducible  at  bottom  to  one ; 
and  instead  of  ^^  sensation-sentiment-cognition,"  we 
should  define  man  to  be  feeling-cognition.  But  this 
loses  the  trinity  of  ancient  and  modern  psychology, 
and  moreover  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
man.  Man  ctcts^  as  well  as  feels  and  knows.  We  ought 
then  to  define  him  to  be  '^  ac^ion-sentiment-cognition 
indivisibly  united."  Furthermore,  we  see  no  good  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Leroux  should  define  man  phenomenally, 
rather  than  ontologically,  since  he,  as  well  as  we,  ad- 
mits man's  ontological  existence.  Undoubtedly  man 
recognises  his  existence,  the  fact  that  he  exists,  only  in 
the  phenomenon  ;  but  he  does  recognise  his  existence, 
and  never  cts  phenomenon.  The  ontological  is  always 
revealed  in  the  phenomenal,  and  our  knowledge  of  be- 
ing, as  the  subject  of  the  phenomenon^  is  as  direct  and 
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as  positive,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomenon  itself. 
This  follows  from  what  Mr.  Leroux  himself  assumes 
in  his  Refutation  de  VEdecttdsme.  Man  never  con- 
founds hunself  with  his  phenomena.  He  is  never 
a  pain,  a  joy,  or  a  grief,  is  never  sensation,  sentiment, 
or  cognition ;  but  the  subject  who  joys  or  grieves,  is 
pained  or  pleased,  feels,  acts,  or  knows.  He  should  be 
defined  ontologically,  then,  from  his  powers,  not  from 
the  effect  of  their  exercise.  Instead  then  of  being  de- 
fined ^^  action-sentiment-cognition  indivisibly  united," 
he  should  be  defined  '*  activity-sensibility-intelligence 
indivisibly  united ; "  that  is,  man  is  a  being  who  acts, 
knawSy  and  feelsy  and  all  these  at  once  in  each  and  all 
of  his  phenomena.  Thus  corrected,  it  is  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  Saint-Simonians,  by  Ck>usin,  and,  as 
Leroux  contends,  virtually  by  all  modem  thinkers. 

The  main  point  in  this  definition,  to  be  observed  in 
its  applications  to  morals  and  politics,  is  that  according 
to  it  man  is  a  unity  in  triplicity,  a  trinity.  He  is  not 
sensation  and  sentiment  and  cognition,  any  more  than 
a  neutral  salt  is  an  acid  and  an  sJkali ;  but  he  is  a  sim- 
ple unity,  inherently  and  essentially  activity^ntelli- 
gence-sensibility,  and  therefore  each  one  of  his  phe- 
nomena is  indissolubly  action-feeling-cognition.  The 
distinction  of  faculties  implies  no  division  of  essence  ; 
the  triplicity  of  elements  does  not  break  the  unity  of 
man's  being.  We  cannot  then,  as  do  our  psychologues, 
separate  the  mental  phenomena  into  actions  or  volitions, 
sensations  or  sentiments,  and  cognitions  or  ideas,  be- 
cause in  actual  life  there  is  no  separation  at  all,  but 
each  phenomenon  is  the  product  of  the  three  elements 
in  their  indissoluble  unity. 

This  fact  marks  the  true  distinction  between  a  syn- 
thetic  philosophy  and  an  eclectic  philosophy,  though 
it  does  not  mark  the  distinction,  as  Mr.  Leroux  fancies, 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Cousin ;  for,  save  in  name, 
Mr.  Cousin  is  as  synthetic  as  Mr.  Leroux,  and  even 
more  so  ;  and  he  insists  every  whit  as  earnestly  on  the 
primitive  and  essential  synthesis  of  our  faculties  in 
each  of  our  phenomena.  Man,  according  to  Mr.  Cousin, 
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is  a  trinity  fundamentally  and  indissolubly,  and  the 
fact  of  consciousness  is  always  action-cognition-senti- 
ment  indivisibly  united.  Mr.  Cousin's  error  consists 
principally  in  the  infelicitous  choice  of  a  name,  which 
misleads  the  greater  part  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
even  himself.  His  philosophy  ought  not  to  be  called 
eclecticism,  for  by  eclectic  he  really  understands  syn- 
thetic. Had  Mr.  Leroux  been  aware  of  this  fisu^t,  he 
might  have  spared  himself  and  philosophy  several  por- 
tions of  his  very  able  liifutation  de  VEclectidsme. 

This  definition  of  man,  Mr.  Leroux  thinks,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  the  failure  of  philosophers 
in  all  ages  has  been  caused  by  their  exaggerating  one  of 
its  three  terms,  sensation,  sentiment,  or  cognition.  Plato 
exaggerates  the  last ;  Machiavel  and  Hobbes  the  first ; 
Rousseau  the  second.     Plato,  by  exaggerating  the  cog- 
nitive element  (connaissance),  subordinates  to  it  the 
other  two,  which,  when  transferred  to  political  and 
social  life,  will  be  the  subjection  of  the  men  of  industry 
(sensation),  and  the  artists  or  warriors  (sentiment),  to 
priests  and  men  of  science  (connaissance),  as  we  see 
in  his  Republic.     Machiavel  and  Hobbes,  exaggerating 
sensation,  see  in  men  only  a  troop  of  animals,  which 
must  be  reduced  for  their  own  advantage  to  submission, 
by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  or  by  artifice  and  cunning. 
Rousseau,  in  fine,  exaggerating  sentiment,  the  me,  the 
individual  will,  arrives  at  a  mere  individualism,  or  mere 
aggregation  of  equal  and  mutually  repellant  individual 
forces,  which  can  be  bound  together  in  society,  har- 
monized only  by  means  of  a  social  compact,  according 
to  which  each  individual  surrenders  his  own  freedom 
to  the  community,  to  become  free  only  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  city  or  state,  and  consents  to  clothe  the 
majority  with  sovereign  power  to  do  as  it  pleases,  even 
to  employ  force  to  execute  its  decisions.     In  either  of 
these  cases  we  have  despotism.     According  to  Plato, 
we  should  have  the  despotism  of  a  theocracy ;  Machia- 
vel and  Hobbes  would  give  us  the  despotism  of  the 
law  incarnated  in  the  king ;  Rousseau  the  despotism 
of  the  majority,  the  worst  of  the  three. 
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Philosophers  break  the  unity  of  the  human  being ; 
divide  man  into  separate  feu^ulties,  nay,  into  separate 
beings  as  it  were ;  then  seize  specially  upon  one  or 
another  of  the  fragments  into  which  they  have  broken 
him,  and  with  that  alone  seek  to  reconstruct  man  and 
society.  But  the  man  and  society,  thus  reconstructed, 
are  at  best  fragmentary,  incomplete,  and  must  need^ 
be  ever  at  loggerheads  with  man  and  society,  as  God 
and  nature  intended  them.  Our  consolation  in  this 
case  is  that  God  and  nature  are  stronger  than  the  phi- 
losophers, and  humanity,  preserving  in  actual  life  her 
own  unity  in  triplicity,  makes  her  way  through  the 
ages,  leaving  behind  the  philosophers  and  their  sys- 
tems. 

From  a  psychological  definition  of  man  Mr.  Leroux 
proceeds  to  give  us,  what  he  terms  a  philosophical  defi- 
nition  ;  that  is,  a  definition  of  man  not  as  an  abstraction, 
but  as  a  real  being,  living  and  developing  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  the  race  ;  that  is,  again,  man  defined  not 
from  the  individual,  but  the  species.  The  ancients  de- 
fined man  to  be  a  '^  social  and  political  animal."  This 
definition  included  all  they  knew  of  man.  '^  Have  we 
modems  nothing  to  add  to  it  ?     We  add  to  this,  man  is 

PROeRESBIVE,  SOCIBTT  IS    PBOGBKSSIVE,  THB  HUMAN  RAGE 
ITSELF  IS  PBOGRBSSIVE." 

*^Mttii  is  not  merely  a  social  and  political  animal,  as  say  the 
ancients,  bat  he  is  also  a  pro^essive  animal.  He  lives  in  society, 
and  in  society  only.  This  society  may  be  knprored,  and  he  improved 
in  this  improved  society.  This  is  the  ffrand  modern  discovery,  the 
supreme  truth  of  philosophy.  As  in  the  definition,  *  Man  is  sensa- 
tion-sentiment-cognition indivisibly  united/  we  possess  the  whole 
substance  of  that  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  abstract 
mind  of  man,  so  in  the  definition,  Man  is  progrtanvtf  we  possess  the 
whole  substance  of  general  philosophy,  taking  for  its  subject  the 
human  mind  in  a  concrete  and  living  state.**  —  p.  142. 

Mr.  Leroux  assmnes  this  last  definition,  as  his  point 
of  departure,  and  takes,  as  an  axiom  assented  to,  this 
thought  of  Leibnitz,  videtur  homo  ad  perfectionem  veni- 
re posse.  He  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  man  is 
progressive,  but  merely  that  his  capacity  for  progress  is 
an  admitted  fact,  an  integral  part  of  the  present  intel- 
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lectual  life  of  the  race,  no  more  in  need  of  proof  than 
the  fact  of  life  itself.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  quotes 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  modem  thinkers ;  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Saint-Simon,  Pascal,  Perrault, 
Fontenelle,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Lessing,  Tur- 
got,  and  Condorcet. 

«  Saint-Simon,  we  hare  seen,  when  speaking  of  his 
school,  asserts  that  ''  the  age  of  gold,  which  a  blind 
superstition  has  hitherto  placed  in  the  past,  is  in  the 
future  ; "  that  '^  a  paradise  on  earth  is  before  us,"  not  be- 
hind us.  He  fully  sustains  Mr.  Leroux,  for  Mr.  Leroux 
is  one  of  his  disciples ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
others  quoted  sustain  his  doctrine,  save  indistinctly, 
vaguely,  and  at  best  merely  by  implication.  This  doc- 
trine, as  Mr.  Leroux  after  Saint-Simon  maintains  it,  is 
that  humanity  is  a  collective  being,  living  in  the  bosom 
of  universal  l^e,  a  life  properly  its  own,  and  developing 
itself  by  a  law  of  growth,  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  individual ;  that  the  race,  taken  as  the  Ideal  (in  the 
Platonic  sense)  or  virtuality  of  man,  that  is,  as  human 
nature,  which  may  be  termed  the  potentiality  of  the 
individual,  has  a  growth  by  way  of  accretion,  or  assimi- 
lation, which  is  as  truly  a  growth,  as  that  we  witness 
in  the  individual  in  passing  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood ;  not  that  humanity,  as  an  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals, through  successive  generations,  merely  augment 
their  accumulations  of  monuments,  whether  industrial, 
scientific,  or  artistic,  and  their  skill  and  wisdom  in  the 
application  or  use  of  these  monuments,  but  that  human- 
ity as  the  virtuality  of  the  individual  becomes  really  en- 
larged, that  the  possibilities  or  capabilities  of  human  na- 
ture itself  increase  from  generation  to  generation,  so  that 
children  of  later  generations  are  born  not  only  with 
greater  external  advantages,  owing  to  the  labors  of  pre- 
ceding generations,  but  with  greater  internal  capacities. 
This  is  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr.  Leroux  contends, 
and  is  the  one  we  set  forth  at  some  length  in  this 
Journal  for  January  last,  in  a  paper  on  Reform  and 
Conservatism.  This  doctrine  we  accept.  With  him  we 
say,  <<  it  is  the  grand  modern  discovery,  the  supreme 
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truth  of  philosophy."  But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
the  doctrine  generally  maintained  by  modem  thinkers. 

This  doctrine  consists  of  two  articles ;  first,  the  col- 
lective  life  of  humanity ;  and  second,  that  humanity, 
as  well  as  individuals,  is  progressive.  Pascal  maintains 
that  '^  not  merely  individual  men  advance  in  the  sci- 
ences, but  all  men  taken  collectively  advance  in  them, 
as  the  world  grows  older  ;  for  it  is  with  successive  gen- 
erations of  men,  as  with  the  different  ages  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  that  the  whole  series  of  individuals,  continued 
throughout  the  ages,  should  be  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  man,  persisting  always  and  continually  learn- 
ing.^^  Charles  Perrault  says,  "  the  human  race  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  single  eternal  man,  so  that  the 
life  of  mankind,  like  that  of  the  individual,  has  had  its 
infancy,  has  now  its  manhood,  but  will  have  no  de- 
cline." Fontenelle  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect. 
Assuredly  mankind,  taken  collectively,  have  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  times  been  likened  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  said  to  have  four  ages,  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age ;  but  neither  the  ancients,  nor  the 
modem  thinkers  reiferred  to,  seem  to  us  to  have  had  any 
conception  of  the  doctrine  as  we  have  set  it  forth.  The 
progress,  of  which  Pascal,  Perrault,  and  Fontenelle 
speak,  is  external,  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  their 
"  one  and  the  same  man,"  their  "  single  eternal  man," 
is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  they  express 
their  faith  in  the  continuance  of  the  species,  and  that 
each  successive  generation  shall  enlarge  the  accumula- 
tions —  not  the  growth  —  of  the  race.  No  doubt  the 
language  of  these  thinkers,  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Leroux, 
would  imply  the  doctrine  in  question ;  but  in  the  mouth 
of  those  thinkers  themselves,  it  means  something  alto- 
gether more  superficial  and  commonplace. 

Bacon  was  a  great  man,  a  man  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Leroux  contends,  who  was  an  idealist  in  relation  to 
progress  in  the  material  order ;  he  unquestionably  be- 
lieved that  man,  by  means  of  science,  would  be  able  to 
extend  his  empire  over  nature,  and  to  improve  his  ex- 
ternal condition  ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  him  any  trace 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  collective  life  of  humanity,  as 
we  embrace  it ;  no  evidence  of  any  faith  in  the  progress 
of  man's  inherent  capabilities,  of  humanity,  human 
nature  itself.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  admiration 
of  Leibnitz,  whom  we  dare  maintain  to  be  the  greatest 
thinker  of  modem  times ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have 
not  found  our  doctrine  of  progress  in  any  of  his  works 
which  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  Mr.  Leroux  thinks 
that  he  finds  it  in  Leibnitz'  Law  of  Continuity.  We 
think  that  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining  is  the  only 
true  explication  of  the  facts  which  Leibnitz  has  under 
his  eyes,  but  he  himself  meant,  by  the  law  of  continuity, 
not  progress,  but  that  nature  never  proceeds  by  leaps, 
that  she  tolerates  no  void,  no  chasms,  but  is  a  imiversal 
pleroma,  at  least  a  just  gradation  of  being  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  as  versified  by  Pope  :  — 

^  Vast  chain  of  Being !  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  which  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  nothing." 

His  ^^  videtur  homo  ad  perfectionem  venire  posse " 
seems  to  us  to  express  not  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  in- 
definitely progressive,  but  the  reverse,  that  he  is  perfec- 
tible, able  to  come  to  perfection,  that  is,  to  become 
perfect ;  or  in  other  terms,  to  realize  the  utmost  capacity 
of  his  nature,  which  is  by  no  means  the  doctrine  con- 
tended for.*  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  indeed 


*  ^11  se  pent  meme  que  le  Genre-humain  parvienne  avec  le  terns 
&  une  plus  grande  perfection,  que  celle  que  nous  pouvons  nous  ima- 
giner  presentement  Ainsi  les  loix  du  movement  n'empechent  point 
que  I'homme  ne  soit  plus  partkit ;  roais  la  place  que  Dieu  a  assignee 
Si  Phomme  dans  Pespace  et  dans  le  terns,  borne  les  perfections  qu'il 
a  pu  recevoir."  Theodic6e,  §  341. 

*^  In  curoulum  etiam  pulchritudinis  perfbctionisque  universalis  ope- 
rum  divinorum,  progressus  perpetuus  liberrimusque  totius  universi 
est  agnoscendus,  ita  ut  ad  majorem  semper  cultum  procedat" — "  Nee 
proinde  unquam  ad  terminum  progressus  perveniri."  —  Dt  Rarum 
Onginaiume.  0pp.  Om,    Berolini.  1840.  p.  150. 

These  passages  would  seem  to  indicate  a  strong  faith,  on  the  part 
of  Leibnitz,  in  the  progress  of  both  man  and  nature ;  but  after  all, 
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all  modem  thinkers,  a  little  distinguished,  hare  no 
doubt  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  doctrine  of 
progress  ,*  have  felt  that  man  must  be  in  some  way  im- 
provable, and  that  his  future  must  be  holier  and  hap* 
pier  than  his  present  or  his  past ;  but  none  of  them, 
prior  at  least  to  Condorcet,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  ascertain,  given  it  a  distinct,  scientific  statement.* 

Mr.  Leroux  contends  that  the  ancients  had  no  senti- 
ment, not  even  vague,  of  the  collective  life  of  human- 
ity ;  we  are  not  sure  but  he  is  virtually  correct  in  this ; 
yet  we  can  find  the  doctrine  in  Seneca,  even  more 
clearly  and  energetically  expressed  than  in  Pascal  or 
Perrault,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  same 
principles  in  the  interpretation  of  him,  that  Mr.  Leroux 
adopts  in  deducing  it  from  the  moderns.  '^  Men  in- 
deed die,"  says  the  Roman  philosopher ;  ''  but  human- 
ity itself,  in  whose  image  man  was  made,  survives, 
and  remains  unaffected  by  the  sufferings  and  de- 
cay of  individuals.  Homines  quidem  pereunt;  ipsa 
autem  humanitas,^  ad  quam  homo  effingitur,  pertnor 
net ;  et  hominibus  laboraniibus,  intereuntibuSy  ilia  nil 

we  muat  doubt,  whether  he  had  any  clear  conception  of  the  doctrine 
in  question.  Mr.  Leroux  is  right  in  considering  that  the  doctrine  of 
progress  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  Leibnitz, 
especially  his  Th^odic^e ;  but  it  was  the  defect  of  Leibnitz,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  its  importance  to  his  argument  Nevertheless,  in 
a  more  eeneral  way,  no  man  can  fail  to  reckon  Leibnitz  among  those 
who  looked  for  a  happier  future. 

*  Vide  ^  Esqmsse  cfun  tahUau  historique  des  progrhs  de  Vemrii 
kumain ; "  —  a  work  which  has  never  received  the  attention  from 
our  countrymen,  which,  notwithstanding  some  extravagances,  it 
really  deserves.  We  came  across  many  years  a£[o  a  mutilated  copy 
of  a  wretched  translation  of  it,  which  we  read  with  an  intense  de- 
light, never  experienced  by  a  man  but  once  in  his  life.  It  was  in 
our  boyhood,  when  we  had  no  surfeit  of  books;  and  we  have  never 
read  it  since;  but  we  owe  to  it  much  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  there  may  have  been  in  our  own  influence,  so  far  as  we  have 
had  any,  on  our  countrymen. 

t  Why  is  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  use  the  word  hur 
Mumtfy,  to  designate  human  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  race,  ascribed 
to  the  last  centurv,  and  sometimes  even  to  Herder  ?  Seneca  uses  it 
in  this  sense;  and  the  fact,  that  he  so  uses  the  term,  almost  inclines 
Bs  to  suspect  that  he  was  after  all  no  stranger  to  the  modem  doc- 
Crine. 
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patitur.^^  *  Even  the  doctrine  of  progress,  which  we 
call  a  modern  doctrine,  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  this  philosopher.  "  Nee  ulli  nato  post  mille  sacula 
pracluditur  occasio  aliquid  adjiciendi.'f  There  is 
much  good  sense,  as  well  as  dryness,  in  Mr.  Liermin- 
ier's  remark,  after  having  quoted  these  passages  from 
Seneca ;  "  We  recommend  that  much  prudence  be  al- 
ways observed  in  ihaking  assertions,  founded  on  the 
supposed  ignorance   of  the   ancients." 

After  all,  the  doctrine  of  progress,  veiled  indeed,  and 
not  always  recognizable  by  careless  observers,  runs 
through  all  the  religions  of  antiquity ;  and  so  does  also 
that  of  the  collective  life  of  humanity.  The  doctrine  of 
progress  is  the  real  significance  of  the  old  universal  faith 
in  the  periodical  destruction,  —  sometimes  by  water  and 
sometimes  by  fire,  —  and  renovation  of  man  and  nature. 
The  palingenesia  of  the  ancients  is  the  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  the  modems.  Christianity, 
which  is  Judaism  translated  from  the  tribe  into  the 
race,  making  of  Jew  and  Gentile  one,  reveals,  at  least 
to  us,  both  the  doctrine  of  the  collective  life  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  the  progress  of  the  race  and  its  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  faith  in  the  Millennium,  so  rife  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  so  prevalent  even  yet,  and  the  realization 
of  which  all  Christians  pray  for  in  the  petitions,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  It  is  the  significance  of  the  faith  in  a  Mes- 
siah, who,  all  Christendom  still,  in  common  with  the 
Jews,  believes,  is  to  come  ;  it  is  what  is  implied  in  the 
hope  of  a  "  latter-day  glory  ;  *'  what  Isaiah  promises, 
when,  enraptured  with  his  vision  of  the  Messiah's  reign, 
he  breaks  forth,  '^  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged, 
till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles 
shall  wait  for  his  law !  "  It  was  chanted  in  the  chorus 
of  angels  over  the  manger-cradle  of  the  infant  Redeem- 
er, and  was  preached  by  Paul  as  **  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  into  which  the  whole  creation  groaned  to 
be  delivered.  The  doctrine  is,  as  we  have  shown  in  com- 

*  L.  Aonei  Senece.  Epist  65.  f  Il>i^  ^« 
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menting  on  the  Saint-Simonian  Ideal,  peculiarly  a 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  are  we  indebted 
for  its  principal  developments;  but  it  has  required 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  training  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  enable  us  to  give  it  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
scientific  statement.  As  a  doctrine  clearly,  distinctly, 
scientifically  stated,  it  is  probably  not  older  than  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  but  as  a  doctrine  forefelt  and 
foreshadowed,  it  is  older  than  Bacon  and  Descartes,  them 
Paul  and  Jesus,  than  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  as  old  as 
Moses,  and  we  know  not  but  as  old  as  the  first  aspira- 
tion of  the  race. 

II. 

Mr.  Leroux  in  his  second  book,  — not  the  least  val- 
uable part  of  his  work,  — considers  man's  nature,  desti- 
ny, and  right. 

^  Man,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  b^  his  nature  and  by  essence,  sensa- 
tioD-sentiment-cognition  indivisibly  united.  His  life,  then,  consists 
in  the  exercise  and  employment  of  these  three  phases  of  his  nature, 
and  his  normal  life  consists  in  never  separating  them  in  any  of  his 
acts.  By  these  three  phases  of  his  nature  man  is  placed  in  relation 
with  other  men  and  the  world.  Other  men  and  tne  world,  here  is 
what  uniting  itself  to  him,  defines  him,  and  reveals  him,  or  compels 
him  to  reveal  himself;  what  constitutes  his  objective  life,  without 
which  his  subjective  life  would  remain  latent  and  unmanifested. 

**  The  life  of  man  and  of  each  man  is  then  made,  by  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  dependent  on  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  oth- 
er men  and  with  the  external  universe.  Wliat  man  calls  his  life 
does  not  all  belong  to  himself,  and  is  not  solely  in  him.  It  is  in  him 
and  out  of  him; — resides  partly,  and,  so  to  speak,  jot7t%,  in  other 
men  and  in  the  world  which  surrounds  him. 

^  Under  a  certain  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  say,  that  other  men 
and  the  world  belong  to  him.  For,  since  his  life  is  in  them,  that 
portion  of  which  he  disposes  and  calls  himself,  —  me,  —  has  virtual- 
ly right  over  that  portion  of  which  he  does  not  dispose  in  a  manner 
80  absolute,  and  which  he  calls  not  himself,  —  mot-me."  —  pp.  137, 

]d& 

We  are  not  sore  that  this  is  quite  intelligible  to  onr 
readers ;  we  will  therefore  try  to  bring  out  more  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  Mr.  Leroux,  —  and  in  this 
we  coincide  with  him,  —  holds  that  man,  taken  alone, 
is  never  competent  to  the  task  of  his  own  manifesta- 
tion.    He  remains  in  a  virtual  or  latent  state,  a  mere 
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potentiality,  till  assisted  to  actualize  himself  by  that 
which  is  not  himself.  He  cannot  exist  in  his  own 
eyes,  be  conscious,  without  acting ;  and  he  cannot  act 
without  an  object,  which  he  is  not,  and  cannot  of  him- 
self furnish.  For  instance,  he  is  made  with  the  capa- 
city to  love,  but  he  does  not  from  the  first  actually 
love.  This  capacity,  when  he  does  not  actually  love, 
is  still  love,  but  love  in  a  virtual  or  latent  state,  —  love 
"»n  potentid,  non  m  actu.^^  From  this  latent  or  virtual 
state  love  can  be  brought  only  by  means  of  an  object. 
Or,  in  simple  terms,  man  is  created  with  the  power  to 
love  ;  but  he  cannot  manifest  his  power  to  love  without 
loving ;  and  he  cannot  love  without  loving  something, 
some  object.  An  object  which  is  loved  is  as  essential 
to  the  production  of  actual  love,  as  is  a  subject  that 
loves. 

Love,  so  far  forth  as  man  loves,  is  his  life.  But 
as  this  love  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  joint  product 
of  the  subject  loving,  which  is  the  man  himself,  and  of 
the  object  beloved,  which  is  not  himself,  his  life  must 
be  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  himself,  and  depend 
partly  on  himself  and  partly  on  that  which  is  not  him- 
self Now  this,  which  we  say  of  the  capacity  to  love, 
we  say  of  all  of  man's  capacities.  They  are  all  latent, 
except  so  far  as  by  means  of  appropriate  objects  he 
is  enabled  to  develop,  to  manifest,  or  actualize  them. 
His  whole  life,  then,  whether  intellectual,  sentient,  or 
sentimental,  is  jointly  in  himself  and  in  that  which  is 
not  himself,  —  in  the  me  and  in  the  not-me.  His  life 
unquestionably  consists  in  the  manifestation,  or  actuali- 
zation, of  his  latent  capacities.  As  this  manifestation, 
or  actualization,  is  but  the  echo  of  the  intershock  of 
the  ME  and  the  not-me,  or  of  his  communion  with  that 
which  is  not  himself,  it  follows  that  he  can  live  only  so 
far  as  he  has  an  object.  His  life,  then,  is  at  once  sub- 
jective and  objective.  Other  men  and  the  world  furni^ 
the  objective  portion  of  his  life.  They  furnish  it  only  by 
means  of  an  iminterrupted  communion  between  him  and 
them.  As  he  has  need  of  living,  so  has  he  need  of  this 
communion ;   and  his  right  to  this  communion  must 
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be  commensurate  with  his  right  to  live ;  for  it  is  the 
necessary,  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  life. 

"  Man  is  so  made,  or  such  is  his  nature,  that  he  communes  with 
other  men  (ses  tanblabUs)  and  with  the  world,  in  three  ways,  the 
family,  the  state,  and  property. 

''Property,  family,  country,  respond,  in  effect,  to  the  three  terms, 
sensation,  sentiment,  coffmtion,  of  the  psychological  definition  of 
roan.  Man  is  manifested  to  himself  and  to  others  in  this  triplicity, 
because  his  nature  is  threefold.  The  trinity  of  his  soul,  sensation 
predominating,  gives  birth  to  property ;  sentiment  predominating,  to 
the  family ;  cognition  predominating,  to  the  city  or  state.**  —  p.  139. 

This  genesis  of  property,  family,  and  the  state,  may 
be,  and  in  our  view  is,  altogether  fanciful ;  but  the 
great  fact  stated,  that  man  needs,  as  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  life,  family,  country,  and  property,  is  un- 
questionably true.  There  is  a  portion  of  his  nature, 
what  we  usually  term  the  domestic  affections,  which 
finds  its  object  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  family ; 
another  portion,  the  social,  which  finds  its  object  only 
in  having  a  country,  a  fatherland ;  and  still  another, 
only  in  acquiring  and  possessing  property.  In  order, 
then,  to  be  able  to  develop,  manifest  himself,  that  is,  to 
live,  man  needs  a  free,  uninterrupted  communication 
with  other  men  and  with  the  world,  under  the  three 
forms  of  family,  country,  and  property.  This  conclu- 
sion, though  not  remarkable  for  its  novelty,  save  in  the 
Ught  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  metaphysics  of  the  au- 
thor, is  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering by  all  those  zealous  world-reformers,  who  are 
seeking  to  obtain  the  palingenesia  by  destroying  family, 
country,  or  property.  They,  who  contend  for  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,  would  annihilate  property.  Hence  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  those  must  guard  against,  who  in  our 
days  are  advocating  "  the  community  system."  They, 
who  declaim  against  the  marriage  relation,  or  who 
would  introduce  the  general  liberty  of  divorce,  and 
they,  who  strike  at  separate  households,  as  do  the  disci- 
ples of  Charles  Fourier,  together  with  those,  who  seek 
to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  educating  and  rearing 
their  children  from  themselves  to  the  community,  as 
was  advocated  by  Frances  Wright,  in  her  scheme  of  a 
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national  education,  annihilate  the  family,  and  therefore 
the  domestic  part  of  man's  life.  They,  who  maintain 
that  all  government  is  a  sin  and  a  usurpation,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimacy  of  no  government,  but  each 
individusJ's  moral  convictions  of  right  and  duty, — 
which  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our  New  England 
non-resistants,  and  no-government  men, — by  making 
the  state  impracticable,  annihilate  country.  Each  thus  in 
turn  takes  away  from  man  the  objects  indispensable  to 
the  development  of  his  latent  powers,  to  the  actualiza- 
tion of  his  virtuality,  and  therefore  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  his  life. 

The  NATURE  of  man  is  to  live  by  means  of  an  unin- 
terrupted communion  with  other  men  and  with  nature, 
under  the  three  precise  and  definite  forms  of  family, 
country,  and  property.  His  destiny,  that  is,  the  design 
of  his  Creator  in  his  constitution,  is  not,  then,  to  place 
himself  physically,  sentimentally,  and  intellectually  in 
unlimited  communion  with  all  men,  and  with  all  the 
beings  of  the  universe.  This  were  to  annihilate  him 
by  the  vast  solitude  of  Sahara,  equally  destructive  with 
the  solitude  obtained  between  four  walls  in  our  modem 
penitentiaries.  He  would  roam  from  man  to  man, 
from  object  to  object,  without  resting  his  mind  or  his 
heart  upon  any ;  weary  and  desolate  in  the  midst  of 
endless  variety  and  perpetual  change,  he  would  die  for 
the  want  of  something  permanent  and  unchangeable. 
He  must  concentrate  to  increase  his  energy.  His  phi- 
lanthropy is  too  gaseous  to  be  of  any  practical  utility, 
till  condensed  into  love  of  family  and  of  fatherland. 
His  intellectual  powers  are  too  feeble  to  attain  to  sci- 
ence, unless  he  confines  himself  to  a  limited  range  of 
studies.  The  finite  seeks  in  vain  to  master  the  infinite. 
^\  Man  from  the  first  moment  of  his  life  is  placed  in  re- 
lation with  certain  of  his  like,  and  with  certain  beings 
of  nature,  which  his  true  destiny  requires  him  never  to 
quit." 

Nevertheless,  by  the  normal  methods  Grod  has  estab- 
lished, man  has  the  right  to  communicate  with  all 
men,  and  with  all  nature.    No  one  has  the  right  to  for- 
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bid  this  unlimited  communion.  To  forbid  it,  to  restrict 
man  in  an  absolute  manner  to  a  particular  communion 
with  certain  other  men,  and  certain  beings  of  the  uni- 
verse, were  to  build  a  prison  around  him,  which,  though 
a  palace,  were  none  the  less  a  prison,  and  in  which  he 
would  be  annihilated  by  solitude.  The  recognition  of  his 
right  to  unrestricted  communion  with  other  men,  and 
with  nature,  is  what  makes  his  libertt. 

Who  in  fact  would  restrict  this  right  ?  The  Scien- 
tific ?  Science  claims  the  right  to  know  everything,  to 
send  her  searching  glance  into  everything  that  can  be 
known  ;  and  this  is  what  is  cherished  as  the  freedom 
of  science,  freedom  of  mind,  freedom  of  thought. 
Artists  ?  Art  knows  no  limit ;  it  claims  the  right  to 
seek  the  beautiful  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  God's 
universe  ;  and  this  is  what  we  denominate  the  freedom 
of  art.  Men  of  Industry?  Industry  claims  in  turn 
the  right  to  possess  all,  and  by  her  labors  to  increase  its 
fruitfulness  ;  and  in  this  consists  the  freedom  of  industry. 
While,  then,  man  must,  in  point  of  fact,  because  he  is 
finite,  restrict  himself  to  precise  and  definite  relations 
with  other  men,  and  with  nature,  yet  he  has  the  right  to 
a  free  and  unlimited  communion  with  all  men  and  with 
all  nature.  This  conclusion  is  not  without  significance, 
as  we  shall  see  in  approaching  the  third  book,  which 
treats  of  Evil  and  its  Remedy. 

III. 

Family,  country,  property,  in  themselves  are  good, 
excellent,  indispensable  conditions  of  man's  life ;  but 
their  excess  is  mischievous ;  and  they  may,  and  often  do 
exist  in  excess.  The  family  may  absorb  man ;  the 
nation  may  absorb  him  ;  property  may  absorb  him.  He 
may  be  the  slave  of  his  birth,  the  slave  of  his  nation, 
the  slave  of  his  property.  Hitherto  he  has  been  the 
slave  of  all  three  simultaneously,  and  of  each  succes- 
sively. 

Thb  past  has  b£en  evil,  and  only  evil,  because 
neither  the  feunily,  nor  the  nation,  nor  juroperty  has 
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been  so  organized  as  to  admit,  in  the  bosom  of  each  re- 
spectively, man's  free  development  and  progress.  Men 
have  been  parked,  and  cut  o£f  from  their  free  communion 
with  other  men  and  with  nature.  This  has  been  done 
in  three  different  ways. 

^  I.  The  first  method  by  which  to  park  men  is  to  divide  them  in 
TIME ;  that  is,  to  acknowledge  for  ancestors  to  each  one  only  his 
natural  ancestors ;  to  deny  ul  reversionary  right  stretching  from 
one  family  to  another ;  but  to  establish  a  strict  reversion  in  each 
family,  to  make  all  depend  on  birth,  to  subordinate  the  son  to  the 
father  who  begat  him,  and  to  make  of  roan  an  heir.  This  is  the 
liereditary  method,  the  order  of  birth. 

^2.  The  second  method  of  parking  men  is  to  divide  them  in 
SPACE ;  that  is,  to  compose  agg^regations  of  men,  —  not  merely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  out  hostile  some  to  the  others,  —  under  the 
name  of  nations,  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  nation,  and  to 
make  of  him  a  suhjeeL 

*^  3.  The  third  method  of  parking  men  is  to  divide  the  earth,  or 
rather,  the  instruments  of  production,  and  to  attach  men  to  things^ 
flnbordinating  men  to  property,  making  of  man  hm-opridor, 

^  There  are  only  these  three  ways  in  which  the  race  can  be  di- 
vided, and  man  subjected,  since  they  comprehend  time,  space,  and 
things.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  effort  hitherto  has  been  to  demon- 
strate and  to  combat  the  existence  of  despotism  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family*  of  the  city,  or  of  property,  by  considering  each  by  and  in 
itoeit.  It  has  not  been  seen  that  despotism  in  the  family,  in  the 
nation,  in  property,  is  the  correlative  of  the  fragmentation  of  the 
human  race ;  and  that  the  evil,  that  has  been  found  in  one  or  another 
of  these  three  forms  of  man's  communion  with  other  men  and  with 
■ations,  results  from  this  fragmentation  or  division  of  mankind.  In 
other  terms,  exception  made  of  a  few  great  religious  legislators, 
no  statesman  has  ever  seen  why  it  is,  thi&t  either  one  or  another 
of  them  bej?ets  evil  and  despotism. 

^  If  the  &mily,  the  cit^,  property  have  heretofore  produced  so 
many  evils,  if  man  has  round  them  so  oppressive,  it  is  not,  once 
and  again,  because  they  are  bad  in  themselves,  or  because  human 
nature  is  inherently  vicious ;  but  because,  instead  of  being  organized 
in  a  manner  to  subserve  the  indefinite  communion  of  man  with  man 
and  with  nature,  they  have  been  turned  against  this  communion, 
that  is,  against  man's  rights,  and  the  wants  of  his  nature.  Famibf^ 
country,  property  art  JiniU  things,  wkuh  ovght  to  be  organxztd  in  view 
ofihe  iryinUe,  For  man  is  a  finite  being  that  aspires  to  the  infinite. 
The  absotutdy  finite  is  for  kirn  etnL  The  ir^nite  is  his  end;  the  in- 
definite  his  righL  Let  this  indefinite,  then,  which  is  progress,  be  re- 
fused him ;  let  the  family,  or  the  city,  or  property  be  organized  in 
view  of  the  finite,  and  there  is  evil  on  the  earth ;  man's  nature  is 
violated  in  its  essence ;  man  is  a  slave,  and  poor  and  miserable  be- 
cause a  slave. 

**  I  take,  for  example,  the  &mily.    The  family  exists  in  and  by 
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itaelf ;  bat  not  independently  of  the  homan  race.  Either,  then,  the 
family  will  be  organized  with  sole  reference  to  itself,  and  therefore 
against  the  human  race ;  or  with  reference  to  itself  and  the  hu- 
man race.  If  the  first,  its  organization  is  vicious,  and  man  is  a 
slave ;  if  the  second,  its  organization  is  good,  and  man  is  free. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  city,  and  to  property. 

^  All  the  evils  mankind  experience  come,  then,  from  duUs.  As 
soon  as  you  embrace  the  whole  human  race  in  your  ideal  of  society, 
evil  ceases  and  disappears  from  your  ideal. 

**  The  true  law  of  humanity  is,  that  the  individual  man  tends  by 
means  of  family,  country,  and  property  to  a  complete  communion, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  all  other  men  and  with  all  the  objects  of  the 
universe ;  and  that  in  confining  this  communion  to  a  sphere  more  or 
lees  restricted,  there  necessarily  result  from  its  forms,  imperfection 
and  evil.  Family  is  a  good ;  family  castk  is  an  emL  Tht  nation  is  a 
good;  a  national  castk  is  an  evil.  Properly  is  a  good;  property 
CASTE  is  an  evil        •        *        #-•        •        •        •        • 

*^  The  evil  which  reigns  on  the  earth,  —  I  mean  the  evil  which 
reigns  in  human  society,  —  comes  from  this,  that  the  essence  of  hu- 
man nature  has  been  violated,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the 
onity  of  the  human  race,  in  time  and  space, —  that  all  men  are  fellow 
members  of  one  and  the  same  body,  living  one  and  the  same  life,^ 
not  having  as  yet  been  fully  understood  nor  rightly  applied.  The 
Christians  were  therefore  right  in  saving  tliat  Jesus,  who  according  to 
them  had  introduced  the  doctrine  of  unity  and  fraternity  among  men, 
had  thereby  redeemed  men  from  the  curse  of  original  sin.  The 
doctrine  of  communion,  of  unity  and  fraternity,  bruises  the  serpent's 
head,  strikes  at  tlie  very  root  of  evil. 

^  Take  all  the  evils  which  result  from  the  family,  the  city,  or 
property,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  single  one  which  has  not  originated 
m  the  fact,  that  the  principle  of  this  communion  of  man  with  other 
men  and  with  nature  has  been  violated  in  the  institution  of  one  or 
another  or  of  all  of  these  forms  of  communion,  —  in  the  fact,  that, 
instead  of  tending  to  the  extension  of  the  general  communion  of  men 
with  one  another  and  with  nature,  they  tend  to  restrict  or  to  negative 
the  very  right  which  founds  them,  and  without  which  they  would  have 
DO  right  to  be  at  all.  Then,  to  speak  the  language  of  theology,  we 
may  call  the  violation  of  this  principle  the  original  sin."  —  pp. 
174  - 180. 

Mr.  Leroux  labors  this  point  at  great  length,  and 
shows  that  the  evils  of  society,  all  the  wrongs  and  out- 
rages man  inflicts  or  receives,  result  never  from  the  in- 
herent depravity  of  man,  nor  from  the  original  vice  of 
the  family,  state,  or  property ;  but  from  the  fact,  that 
through  ignorance  these  three  forms  of  man's  com- 
mimion  have  been  organized  with  a  special  reference 
to  themselves,  so  that  each  becomes,  instead  of  a  help, 
a  let  and  a  hindrance  to  the  free  communion  of  each 
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man  with  all  other  men  and  with  all  nature.  Thai 
there  has  hitherto  been  antagonism  between  the  family 
and  the  nation,  and  between  the  nation  and  the  race, 
between  the  individual  and  the  family  and  the  nation,  and 
between  man  and  the  proprietor,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
That  this  is  the  cause,  the  veritable  cause  of  our  evils, 
would  seem  to  result  from  what  has  already  been  ad* 
duced,  and  to  be  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in 
the  following,  to  which  we  ask  attention. 

^ThK   life   of  THK   IlfDIVIDUAL  AT  EACH  MOMElfT  OF   HIS   KI* 
ISTBlfCE   IS    AT    ONCE    SUBJCCTITB     AND     OBJECTIVE.      NoW,   what 

foroishea  the  objective  part  of  his  life;  that  is,  what  is  his  object? 
Man  and  nature,  always  man  and  nature,  and  never  anything  but 
man  and  nature.  Thus  in  man,  the  oljtciy  is  contained  a  part  of  the 
life  of  man,  the  ^MtcL  Then  the  improvement  of  man  is  of  some 
import  to  man.  Then  the  human  race  live  in  soHdo,  each  for  ibm 
whole.  Then  all  the  barriers  which  separate  men  in  an  absolute 
manner,  whether  in  time  or  in  space,  and  which  are  opposed  to  their 
mutual  communication  and  improvement,  impoverish  and  dwarf  the 
growth  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  Yon  cannot  obliterate  the  ob- 
iective  portion  of  my  life,  without  injuring  me  in  my  subjective 
life.  If  you  destroy  the  possibility  of  my  communication  with 
other  men,  you  annihilate  in  me  my  possible  object ;  which  is  to 
annihilate  me  myself,  and  therefore  to  violate  my  right  I  demon* 
strate  in  the  same  way  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  nature.  The 
communication  with  nature  is  my  right  You  cannot  absorb  nature 
without  annihilating  me.  You  cannot,  then,  establish  barriers  which 
limit  in  an  invariable  manner  my  property,  by  which  I  communicate 
with  nature,  without  injuring  my  life ;  since  the  whole  universe  is 
my  possible  object,  and  since  it  virhtally  belongs  to  me,  because 
God  has  made  it  the  objed  of  which  I  am  the  svhjecL  From  this 
impediment  to  my  communion  with  all  other  men  and  all  nature^ 
results  the  first  form  of  evil,  the  form  relative  to  the  oppreesedy  that 
is,  privation,  suffering,  slavery.  Hence  also  the  right  of  the  oppressed. 
*^  But  thanks  to  God !  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  oppressed  recoils 
upon  the  oppressor.  If  evil  had  been  evil  only  for  the  oppressed,  it 
would  have  been  eternal.  But  from  the  principle  which  makes  man 
the  object  of  man,  and  by  that  unites  man  to  man,  so  that  at  bottom 
and  in  God  there  are  not  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  men,  hot 
man ;  from  this  principle,  I  say,  follows  a  consequence  which  goes 
to  destroy  evil  itself.  This  consequence  is,  that  you  cannot  do  evil, 
without  doing  evil  to  yourself.  Since  I  am  your  object,  as  you  are 
mine,  since  your  life  has  objectively  need  of  Tmne^  as  mine  has  objec- 
tively need  of  yours,  I  defy  you  to  make  me  wretohod  without  ii\junng 
yourself.  If  you  make  me  a  slave,  you  are  a  despot  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  slave ;  it  is  also  a  misfortune  to  be  a  despot  Homer 
says,  *  when  a  roan  ftlls  into  slavery,  Jupiter  takes  away  ftom 
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die  half  of  hit  sooL'  Homer  might  have  added,  that  this  half  of  the 
•ool  taken  away  goes  and  clings  to  the  master,  as  an  avenging  fiiiy, 
to  toitare  and  destroy  him. 

*^  The  Bible,  more  inspired  than  Homer,  has  an  admirable  word 
for  the  expression  of  this  solidarity  of  the  master  with  his  slaveu  — 
of  the  nrarderer  with  his  victim.  Cain  had  killed  his  brother  AbeL 
*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?  And 
ha  said,  I  know  not :  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  And  he  said, 
Wha^hast  thou  done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to 
me  mm  the  ground.  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth, 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  fVom  thy 
hand.  When  thou  tillest  the  ground  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield 
unto  thee  her  strength.  A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  wilt  thou  be  in 
the  earth.'  It  is  so  oecause  Cain,  in  striking  his  brother,  strikes  him- 
■el£  In  vain  he  says  he  is  not  his  brother's  keeper;  God,  who 
created  them  one  for  the  other,  demands  of  him  where  is  his  brother ; 
that  is,  Cain's  conscience,  which  the  Bible  represents  as  speaking 
b^  the  mouth  of  God,  demands  of  him  a^in  his  broiherf  because 
hs  hroiher  i$  (he  necessary  object  of  his  hft.  And  in  vain,  after 
having  destroyed  by  his  crime  his  object  likt  himself,  does  he  seek 
to  compensate  this  loss  of  his  nature,  by  attaching  himself  to  the 
object  unHke  himself^  the  external  universe ;  he  finds  that  this  uni- 
verse becomes  less  fruitful  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Abel. 
They  together,  must  fertilize  the  earth ;  the  murder  of  brother  by 
brother  renders  it  barren  for  the  murderer.  It  is  thus,  in  effect, 
that  sterility  reigns  wherever  slavery  reigns,  and  that  even  now  the 
deepest  poverty  often  besieges  the  rich  in  our  cities,  because  their 
brethren  the  working  men  are  still  slaves. 

*  mien  the  second  form  of  evil,  relative  this  time  to  the  oppres- 
ior,  results  from  the  violation  of  the  law  of  the  unity  and  ^neral 
communion  of  men.  The  wicked  are  struck  in  the  evil  they 
do^  and  by  the  very  principle  of  life,  which,  by  the  necessary  objec- 
tivity, binds  indissolubly  their  subjectivity  to  that  of  others.  People 
ask  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is  nothing  but  the^  violation  of  the 
law  of  which  we  speak.  lAfe  requires  an  olpecHvity  united  to  a  suIh 
jeetkity.  Moral  evil,  that  is,  evil  in  the  wicked,  is  the  result  of  the 
subjectivity,  which  is  itself  wronged  by  wronging  itself  in  its  neces- 
sary object  You  reject,  you  persecute  your  fellow  men ;  then  you  do 
not  love  them.  Then  are  ^ou  already  struck  by  default  of  loving. 
What  then  becomes  your  life ;  what  befalls  in  you  the  subjectivity  ? 
It  suffiBrs  not  merely  through  default  of  an  object,  but  through  de- 
fault of  ability  even  to  have  an  object ;  and  the  default  of  loving 
becomes  its  own  punishment  Here  you  are,  by  degrees,  brought  to 
resemble  that  Satan,  of  whom  Saint  Theresa  says  so  admirably,  *  The 
wretch,  hx  does  not  love  ! '  Or  rather,  not  to  love  is  Satan  him- 
self; there  is  no  other  Satan. 

**  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  vices,  with  all  the  corruptions  of  our 
hearts.  This  second  form  of  evil  is,  then,  also  at  bottom  priva- 
tion, suffering,  and  in  this  sense  slavery.  Yes,  the  despot,  in  making 
himself  a  despot,  becomes  a  slave.    The  avaricious  by  spoiling  their 
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brethren  inipoverith  themselves ;  the  cruel  in  tormeDting  their  breth- 
ren rend  themselves.  Christians  tire  therefore  right  again,  in  calling 
by  the  name  of  slavery  and  the  law  of  slavery,  both  the  evil  of  the 
oppressor  and  that  of  the  oppressed. 

''  That  this  evil  of  the  oppressor,  which  at  bottom  is  slavery  and 
privation,  takes  nevertheless,  relatively  to  that  of  the  oppressed,  a 
form  somewhat  different,  is  not  denied.  Externally  it  may  resemble 
power  and  abundance.  But  internally,  in  the  virtuality  of  things, 
reparation  is  made  and  equilibrium  reestablished. 

**  It  is  also  life  and  the  law  of  life,  that  brings  about  this  ^para- 
tion,  and' reestablishes  this  equilibrium.  The  evil  done  to  the  op- 
pressed passes  by  the  same  blow  to  the  oppressor.  The  oppressor 
IS  as  the  oppressed,  sensation-sentiment-cognition,  that  is  to  8ay,  a 
man.  Let  him  then  do  evil  to  his  like,  and  in  wronging  the  man 
out  of  himself,  he  wrongs  the  man  within  himself;  for  his  brother  man 
is  in  some  sort  within  him, — is  himself,  and  he  cannot  wrong  him  with- 
out wronging  himself.  Behold  yourself  surrounded  by  riches  wrested 
bv  you  from  others.  You  are  rich,  you  say.  Vain  boast !  you  are  poor. 
You  are  rich  only  on  the  outside ;  you  are  poor  and  miserable  with- 
in. You  were  made  to  love  men,  and  you  nave  chosen  to  love  only 
t^ng9 ;  you  were  sensation-sentiment-cognition ;  and  you  have  re- 
nounced sentiment  and  cognition,  in  order  to  devote  yourself  exclu- 
sively to  sensation.  Think  you  that  the  being  within  you  suffers 
nothing  from  this  privation  of  sentiment  and  intelligence  ?  Yon 
feel  no  suffering,  you  say ;  all  absorbed  in  sensation,  you  complete 
the  same  metamorphosis  as  the  companions  of  Ulysses  under  the 
wand  of  Circ^.  But  are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  suffer  ?  Push  the 
metamorphosis  to  the  end,  become  altogether  stupid  and  completely 
insensible ;  you  would  be  the  poorest  of  mortals,  tor  you  would  want 
of  that  nature  which  God  gives  to  all  men,  and  had  given  to  yon, 
both  sentiment  and  intelligence.  Then,  according  to  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  life,  by  outraging  human  nature  out  of  you,  it  is  found  that 
you  have  outraged  human  nature  within  you  ;  and  by  impoverishing 
others  under  the  relation  of  sensation,  you  have,  by  a  mysterious  but 
necessary  and  infallible  correspondence,  impoverished  the  man  with- 
in you  under  the  relation  of  sentiment  and  intelligence."  —  pp.  181 

This  conclusion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Leroux  ;  but 
we  confess,  that  though  many  have  long  asserted  it,  he  is 
the  first  writer  we  have  known  to  demonstrate  its 
philosophical  truth.  We  have  all  said,  that  by  injur- 
ing others  we  injure  ourselves ;  but  no  one  to  our 
knowledge,  before  Mr.  Leroux,  has  shown  us  why  it  is 
so.  We  see  now  that  it  is  so,  because,  according  to  him, 
to  live  is  to  manifest  oneself;  and  one  cannot  manifest 
oneself  without  an  object^  and  this  object  is  oub 
BBBTHRKN.     Our  life  exists  jointly  in  us  and  in  them. 


^ 
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and  to  injure  them  is  to  injure  the  objective  part  of  our 
life,  every  whit  as  essential  as  the  subjective  part.  This 
is  the  richest  discovery  of  modern  philosophy,  and  con- 
tains in  itself  the  seeds  of  a  whole  philosophical,  moral, 
religious,  and  political  revolution.  Let  it  be  pondered 
well. 

We,  as  well  as  Mr.  Leroux,  have  contended  that  the 
progress  of  the  individual  cannot  be  effected  alone ;  that 
it  can  be  effected  only  by  the  progress  of  the  race,  of 
social  institutions,  and  surrounding  nature.  Churchmen, 
to  some  extent,  have  disputed  us  on  this  point,  and  as- 
sured us  that  it  is  by  individual  culture  and  progress 
that  the  race  is  advanced.     In  their  view,  mankind  is 
an  aggregate  of  individual  forces  or  wills,  coexisting, 
but  without  necessary  union,  without  mutual  depen- 
dence ;  and  they  have  sought  to  reform  the  world  by 
considerations  addressed  to  these  isolated,  independent 
wills  or  forces,  as  if  the  individual  man  could  attain  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  a  human  being,  without  com- 
munion with  other  men,  or  with  nature  ;  or  as  if  living 
in  communion  with  them  he  could  rise  to  a  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence altogether  superior  to  them.     This  doctrine, 
in  great  vogue  with  American  transcendentalists,  ap- 
pearing under  various  names,  but  more  frequently  under 
the  names  of  individual  improvement  and  self-culture, 
and  when  so  named  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  those, 
who  seek  to  reform  the  world  by  ameliorating  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  and  property,  is  founded  on  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  man  can^be  his  own  object,  and  that  his  life  is 
all  in  himself,  and  therefore  wholly  subjective.      Mr. 
Leroux  has  demonstrated  this  doctrine  to  be  false,  and 
the  opposite   doctrine   to  be  true,  by  demonstrating 
that  our  life  must  needs  have  an  objective  portion,  and 
that  this  portion  is  in  other  men  and  nature.     It  is, 
then,  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern,  what 
these  other  men  are.     They  are  a  portion  of  my  life, 
and  the  truth  and  reality  of  my  life,  its  worth,  its  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  life  God  requires  me  to  live,  depend 
as  much  on  the  character  of  these  other  men,  as  on  my 
own.    We  can  obtain  true  normal  life  with  a  false  object 
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no  more  than  with  a  false  subject.  The  effort,  then,  to 
advance  ihen,  by  isolating  them  from  the  race,  and 
treating  them  as  independent  wills  or  forces,  able  in 
and  of  themselves  to  become  better,  other  men  and  na- 
ture remaining  as  they  are,  will  prove,  as  it  always  has 
proved,  unavailing.  The  church  must  enlarge  its  ideal, 
and  propose,  not  the  progress  of  isolated  individuals,  the 
salvation  of  the  isolated  soul,  but  the  progress  of  men 
in  their  union  with  humanity  ;  and  therefore,  necessari- 
ly PKOPOSE  THE  AMELIORATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  FORMS 
UNDER  WHICH  MAN  COMMUNES  WITH  OTHER  MEN.    We  mUSt 

understand  that  our  progress  as  individuals  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  progress  of  other  men,  with  whom 
we  stand  in  relation,  that  our  lot  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  humanity,  and  that  whatever  be  its  degree  of  excel- 
lence or  of  depravity,  that  degree  must  be  ours. 

But  to  return.  Evil  results  from  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  unity  and  fraternity.  This  violation  of 
the  divine  law  is  occasioned  by  the  establishment  of 
castes^  under  the  three  forms  of  family  caste,  the 
national  caste,  and  property  caste. 

The  remedy  for  evil,  under  its  two  forms,  the  evil 
of  the  oppressed,  and  that  of  the  oppressor,  must  then 
be  sought  in  a  return  to  unity  and  fraternity^  to  the 

COMMUNION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE  ,*  —  mOU  mUSt  bO  brOUght 

to  the  communion  — made  to  commune.  To  be  con-* 
formed  to  my  nature,  and  consequently  to  be  happy  and 
moral,  I  have  need  to  be  intentionally  and  virtually 
in  communion  with  all  men,  with  all  nature,  and 
through  them  with  the  infinite  Grod,  from  whom  they 
all  proceed,  and  in  whom  they  all  breathe  and  live. 
The  family  must  be  so  constituted,  that  I  can  enlarge 
in  all  directions  within  its  bosom,  without  restraint  ,*  the 
state  must  be  so  organized  as  to  permit  me  to  develop 
myself  and  advance  in  its  bosom,  without  being  op- 
pressed ;  the  same  also  must  be  affirmed  in  regard  to 
property.  In  other  words  these  three  forms,  by  which 
man  communes  with  man  and  nature,  must  be  so  amelior- 
ated, as  to  aid  my  free  and  uninterupted  communion 
with  all  men  and  with  all  nature  ;  not  so  as  to  confine 
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me  necessarily  to  my  own  estate,  my  own  family, 
within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  my  own  country. 
"  Family,  country,  property,  must  be  harmonized  with 
man's  right  to  free  communion  with  all  men  and 
with  all  nature,  without,  however,  on  that  account 
ceasing  to  be  family,  country,  property." 

This  brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Leroux  contends  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  genuine,  ethical,  and  polit- 
ical science.  The  ancients  founded  ethics  and  politics 
on  the  maxim,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor," — a  pro- 
found maxim,  which  has  not  yet  been  comprehended 
in  all  its  depth.  Philosophy  now  for  the  first  time  dem- 
onstrates its  wisdom  and  truth,  and  does  so  by  showing 

that  THT  NEIGHBOR  IS  THYSELF,  BECAUSE  HE  IS  THT  OB- 
JECT. In  other  terms,  thy  life  being  indissolubly  objective 
and  subjective,  and  the  objective  part,  residing  in  thy 
neighbor,  being  as  much  thine  as  the  subjective  part  re- 
aiding  in  thyself,  there  is  aoneness,  a  true  solidarity  be- 
tween him  and  thee,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  thee 
to  love  him  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  loving 
thyself,  impossible  for  thee  to  love  thyself  without 
loving  him.  To  love  is  to  manifest  thyself,  whether 
thou  lovest  thyself  or  another.  But  thou  canst  not  man- 
ifest thyself  without  an  object,  and  this  object  must  be 
other  than  thyself.  Thou  canst  not  love  even  thyself, 
theUy  save  in  loving  an  object  which  is  not  thyself. 
Here  is  the  law  of  thy  life.  Withdraw  thyself  from 
it  thou  canst  not,  violate  it  thou  mayst,  but  never  with 
impunity.  Here,  then,  is  self-love  itself  leading  to 
Glwrity,  or  love  of  neighbor. 

**  What  are  all  the  sophiama  of  selfishDees  hefore  thia  law  of  life ! 
Smce  oar  life  ia  hound  up  with  that  of  other  men,  aince  we  are  in- 
■eparahly  united  to  humanity,  and  ova  fellow  heinga  are  at  bottom 
in  some  tort  ounelvea,  aa  we  have  aean,  what  now  become  all  the 
false  doctrinee,  founded  on  the  selfish  and  individual  interest  of  each 
one  taken  separately  ?  ETidently  selfishness  turns  to  its  own  defba^ 
ia  destroyed  by  itsel£  Thou  wouldst  love  thyself;  love  thyself  in 
Qthen^  for  thy  life  is  in  othera,  and  without  othen  thy  life  ia  nodlkif; 
Love  thyaelf  in  othen,  Ux  if  thou  lowest  not  tl^jaelft|iii8^  thou 
not  love  thyaelf  at  alL^^ ppi  ld9»  194. 


Mr.  Leroux  reproduces  here  the  doctriot  of  Pope, 
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who  declares  self-love  and  social  the  same,  and  vir- 
tually the  doctrine  of  *'  Interest  well  understood,"  or 
enlightened  self-interest,  in  which,  under  one  of  its 
principal  aspects,  resulted  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century ;  but  under  other  conditions,  with  stronger  and 
nobler  sanctions.  He  unites,  to  speak  truly,  "  in  a 
pure  and  fundamental  synthesis,  both  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophers." 

**  Jesus  and  all  crreat  religious  legislators  have  enioined  chaniVf 
but  have  supported  it  by  no  other  reasons  than  the  authority  of  God  8 
will.  Philosophers  the  most  irreligious  have  also  boasted  charity, 
but  have  boasted  it  as  our  interest  We  have  demonstrated  by  the 
very  principle  of  life  itself,  that  charity  is  both  our  law  and  our  in- 
terest." —  p.  195. 

IV. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  book,  on  the  "  mutual 
solidarity  of  men."  The  preceding  book  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  leading  doctrine  of  this ;  but  we  ap- 
proach now  more  closely  the  author's  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  must  be  even  more  than  ever  on  our  guard. 

The  mutual  solidarity  of  men,  or  unity  of  all  men 
in  the  one  life  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  the  law  of 
life  already  stated  ;  namely,  that  life  resides  jointly 
and  inseparably  in  the  subject  and  the  object,  and 
therefore  that  in  life  the  subject  and  object  are  not  only 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  mutually  acting  and  reacting 
one  upon  the  other,  but  are  in  fact  unified,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  soldered  together ;  or  amalgamated,  as  the  acid 
and  alkali  in  the  formation  of  the  neutral  salt,  so  that  a 
separation  in  time  or  space  is  impossible,  without 
destroying  life  itself.  The  actual  object  of  each  man 
is  his  family  and  his  country,  his  virtual  or  possible 
object  towards  which  he  aspires,  and  should  be  free 
to  aspire,  is  all  men.  Then  the  life  of  each  in- 
dividual man  resides,  so  to  speak,  jointly  and  indis- 
solubly  in  himself  and  in  all  other  men.  Each  man 
is  an  imdivided  and  an  indivisible  part  of  the  life  of 
all  men,  and  the  life  of  all  men  and  of  each  man  is 
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an  undivided  and  an  indivisible  part  of  the  life  of  each 
man.  Thus  is  each  in  life  soldered  to  the  whole,  and 
the  whole  to  each.  This,  as  clearly  and  as  precisely  as 
we  can  state  it,  is  what  Mr.  Leroux  and  the  Saint-Si- 
monians  mean  by  the  solidaritjr*  of  the  race. 

The  doctrine  may  be  easily  seized  by  recalling  the 
old  theological  doctrine  of  the  Federation  of  mankind 
in  Adam  and  Christ.  According  to  this  old  theologi- 
cal doctrine,  God  made  a  covenant  with  Adam,  wh|ere- 
by  Adam  became  the  Federal  Head  of  his  race,  so  that 
in  his  fall  all  his  posterity  were  to  be  implicated ;  God 
also  made  a  covenant  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
whereby  he  became  another  Federal  Head  of  the  human 
race,  so  that  through  his  righteousness  the  elect  should 
be  redeemed,  and  adjudged  to  be  righteous.  Under- 
stand now  by  Adam,  the  father  of  humanity  in  its 
anormal  condition ;  by  Christ,  the  father  of  humanity  in 
its  normal  condition ;  and  what  theology  has  heretofore 
declared  to  exist  virtually,  by  way  of  covenant  and 
imputation,  but  not  actusdly,  understand  to  exist  actu- 
ally and  really,  as  the  very  principle  and  law  of  human 
life  itself,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is 
a  great  doctrine,  and  follows  necessarily  from  the  posi- 
tion assumed,  that  to  live  is  to  manifest  oneself ;  that 
man  in  no  sense  whatever  can  manifest  himself  with- 
out an  object ;  and  that  his  object  is  mankind.  It  is 
the  clear,  distinct,  and  philosophical  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  what  we  all 


*  Seiidariii,  I  have  anglicised  and  transferred  this  term,  because 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  single  term  in  our  lansruage  by  which 
to  translate  it  It  is  a  legal  term  for  an  obligation  xn  solidoy  an  ob- 
ligation in  which  several  individuals  are  bound  each  for  the  whole 
demand.  The  doctrine  Mr.  Leroux  wishes  to  express  by  the  term  is 
not  that  all  men  are  merely  bound  in  Boltdo,  but  that,  touching  the 
Hf^  all  men  live  in  solido  ;  that  there  is  a  solidi^  of  life,  a  one  life 
in  Uiem  all;  each  individual  life  bein^  an  indissoluble  portion  of  the 
hfb  of  tiie  whole ;  or  rather  the  life  of  each  being,  in  itself,  in  some 
sort,  the  life  of  the  whole.  The  doctrine  is  well  explained  by  PauL 
*For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  ho<fyy  so  we  beinff  many  are 
one  bo^  in  Christ,  and  everyone  memhen  one  qfanotherr—Rom,  xii. 
4,5.    filee  also  1  Cor.  ziL  19;  and  Eph.  iv.  SS. 
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say,  when  we  say  <<  man  is  a  social  animal ;  he  was  fitted 
to  live  in  society ;  he  withers  and  dies  in  solitude.''  We 
confess,  important  and  far-reaching  as  the  doctrine  is, 
we  are  forced  to  accept  it,  not  only  by  Mr.  Leroux's 
reasonings,  but  by  certain  considerations  which  had 
brought  us  independently  of  him  to  accept,  as  the  foim- 
dation  of  all  sound  philosophy,  the  fact  on  which  it 
all  rests ;  namely,  the  absolute  impossibility  in  whieh 
the  human  mb  is  placed  of  manifesting  itself,  that  is^ 
of  living,  without  an  uninterrupted  communion  with 

the  NOT-ME. 

We  have  seen  that  this  doctrine  of  the  mutual  solid- 
arity of  men  lays  the  foundation  of  a  genuine  charity, 
Universal  as  well  as  special,  without  for  that  destro3ring 
the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  philosophers.  It  ef- 
fects the  atonement,  or  rather  a  perfect  synthesis  of  the 
love  of  self  and  the  love  of  neighbor,  of  the  love  of 
MB  and  of  NOT-ME,  by  showing  that  one  is  never  with- 
out the  other,  and  can  never  be  but  by  and  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Leroux,  while  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  over  all  other  religions  of  the  past,  still 
thinks  that  it  has  failed  to  show  this  synthesis,  and 
reconcile  the  love  of  self  with  the  love  of  neighbor. 

**  Yoa  bid  me,"  he  sajrs,  ^  love  my  neighbor ;  you  command  me  in 
the  name  of  God.  Be  it  sa  I  obey.  But  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what 
shall  I  do  with  this  love  of  myself,  which  nature  has  evidently  placed 
in  me,  and  which  God  by  the  voice  of  nature  commands  me  to  fol- 
low, whilst  you,  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  command  me  to  love  my 
neighbor  ? 

**  See  me  then  with  two  loves,  and  two  tendencies,  between  which 
you  demonstrate  no  possible  harmony.  And  these  two  loves  are 
alike  holy.  For  if  you  tell  me  that  the  love  of  neighbor  is  holy  io 
the  eyes  of  God,  then  the  love  of  self  is  legitimate,  holy  before 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  because  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
existence  of  the  love  of  neighbor. 

*'It  is  certain  that  Christianity  has  lefl  humanity  unsettled  and  in 
darkness,  relatively  to  the  antinomy  of  necessary  and  holy  self-love, 
and  equally  necessary  and  holy  charity,  or  love  of  others.  All  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  uKWt  excellent  doctors  of  Christianity  have  always  remain- 
ed vague  and  undefined.  Charity,  as  tbsy  have  conceived  and  tauffht 
it,  has  never  been  able  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  real  science  of  life, 
because  it  has  never  been  able  to  bind  up  together  in  one  Ufe  the  mi 
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and  the  NOT-m;  and  because  it  has  made  the  neeesaarj  and  bolv 
love  of  self  subordinate  to  the  love  of  othere,  or  rather,  as  I  shall 
•oon  proceed  to  show,  to  the  love  of  God."-— pp.  198, 199. 

If  Bfr.  Leroux  will  substitute  Church  for  Ghristianltyi 
and  if  instead  of  saying  that  Christianity  falls  into  the 
error  here  pointed  out,  he  will  say  that  some  Christians 
in  their  interpretations  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
have  fallen  into  it,  we  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer. 
And  it  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Leroux  and 
others,  who  for  the  most  part  agree  with  him  in  his 
general  doctrines,  mean  by  Christianity,  Christianity  as 
it  has  been  defined,  interpreted,  and  authoritatively 
enjoined  by  the  Church  ;  in  other  words,  Christianity, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  according  to  Saint  Augustine,  and 
not  according  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary.  Mr.  Leroux 
himself,  notwithstanding  what  he  says,  exonerates 
Christianity  from  the  charge  he  brings ;  and  while  claim- 
ing his  doctrine  as  a  modern  discovery,  seems  to  con- 
vey the  notion,  that  Jesus  borrowed  it  of  the  Essenians, 
a  Jewish  sect,  which  had  no  doubt  anticipated  many  of 
the  elements  of  Christian  Theology  and  Christian 
Ethics. 

*  Certainly,''  he  says, "  I  will  not  say  that  Jesus  and  the  other 
founders  of  Christianity  had  no  knowledge  of  the  metapbjrsical  prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  true  foundation  of  charity.  I  have  shown,  on  the 
contnury,  in  my  f^ay  on  Equality,  that  a  long  time  even  before 
Jesus,  the  Essenians,  his  predecessors,  had  had  a  profound  convic- 
ti(Mi<^ this  truth.  Besides,  it  is  certain  Uiat  Christianity,  the  principal 
symbol  of  which  is  the  Communion,  or  Eucharist,  has  known  and 
taught,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  under  a  veil,  the  law  of  life,  by  virtue 
of  which  man  lives  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  communion  with 
other  men  and  with  nature.  Nevertheless,  we  may  say,  without  fear 
of  bein^  deceived,  that  Christianity  has  not  demonstrated  its  precept 
of  chantjr,  and  has  not  distinctly  referred  it  to  the  metaphysical 
principle  in  which  it  originates."  —  p.  201. 

That  Christianity  has  not  metaphysically  demon- 
strated its  doctrine  of  charity  is  no  doubt  true,  for  it 
demonstrates  no  doctrine  ;  it  teaches,  it  does  not  dem- 
onstrate ;  but  that  it  teaches  the  true  doctrine  of  charity 
is  here  admitted ;  and  we  have  ourselves  proved  it  in 
our  "  New  Views ;  "  in  the  Essays  on  the  Originality 
of  Jesus  and  the  Christian  Movement,  published  in  this 
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Journal  for  Ai»ril,  1838 ;  and  in  vbat  yre  ba?e  just  said 
in  this  present  article  in  defence  of  the  Ideal  of  the 
Saint-Simonian  School. 

Nevertheless,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Leroux,  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  has  been  widely,  but  not  universallyi  nor 
exactly  authoritatively,  interpreted  by  both  its  learned 
and  its  unlearned  adherents,  is  liable  to  the  objections 
he  brings.  Christians  have  rarely  comprehended  the 
Communion,  or  Eucharist.  It  has  been  disjoined  from 
charity  ;  and  instead  of  being  a  feast  of  love  has  become 
a  sacred  mystery ;  in  these  our  days  too  often  even 
a  mere  rite,  or  ceremony.  We  know  no  doctor  of  the 
Church  who  has  explained,  nay,  who  has  even  suspect- 
ed  its  profound  significance.  The  Catholic  doctors  are 
less  untrue  to  it  than  the  Protestant.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  questioned,  if  the  Protestant  doctors,  in  rejecting 
Transubstantiation,  have  not  virtually  rejected  the  doc- 
trine itself.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  by 
which  man  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  human-divine  fleiih 
of  Jesus,  teaches  the  profound  truth  of  the  solidarity  of 
men  in  humanity,  and  of  humanity,  through  Jesus,  in 
God ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  living  conununion  of  the 
individual  with  humanity,  through  humanity  with  JesuSi 
and  through  Jesus,  with  Ood,  that  he  can  be  redeemed 
and  sanctified ;  that  his  true  life  is  indissolubly  united 
to  the  life  of  humanity,  and  through  the  life  of  JesuS| 
to  the  life  of  Grod.  Well,  well  has  coming  to  the 
Communion,  celebrating  the  Eucharist,  been  considered 
the  most  solemn  expression  of  one's  faith  in  Christ,  and 
when  sincere,  the  most  glorious  act  of  one's  life ! 

Still,  we  own  that  the  Communion  has  remained  a 
mystery  for  the  great  mass  of  believers,  uninterpreted, 
or  misinterpreted ;  and  Christian  charity,  therefore, 
which  with  Saint  Paul  was  '^  the  bond  of  perfectness," 
"  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,*'  which  was  "  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty,"  according  to  Saint  James,  has  been  miscon- 
ceived, theoretically  degraded  almost  to  a  nallity. 
The  doctors  of  the  Church  have  erred  in  condemning 
holy  and  necessary  love  of  self,  and  by  that  virtually 
rendering  the  love  of  neighbor  and  of  Grod  impossible. 
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They  have  forbidden  the  Christian  to  love  himself ; 
they  have  made  his  Christianity,  his  sanctification  con- 
sist in  the  annihilation  of  self;  they  have  commanded 
him  to  love  his  neighbor  only  in  iqppearancei  only  in 
view  of  God,  which  is  to  love  him  not  at  all ;  and 
have  ended  by  making  his  duty  consist  in  pure,  direct| 
and  absolute  love  of  God,  which  in  this  case  becomes 
an  impossibility.  By  these  three  errors  the  Christian 
doctors  have  virtually  obliterated  charity  from  their 
ethical  code,  and  would  have  obliterated  it  from  the 
human  heart,  were  it  not  that  life  is  stronger  and  more 
persisting  than  theories,  however  high  and  sacred  the 
authority  which  promulgates  them.  ''The  fervent 
Christian,  turned  only  towards  God,  really  loves  neither 
himself  nor  others,  and  is  deceived  in  supposing  that 
he  loves  God,  as  God  would  be  loved." 

**  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  in  the  pare  love  of  God  and  in  the  rennn- 
eistion  of  the  creature,  that  has  ended  the  teachings  of  all  the 
Oirifldan  doctors  a  little  profound.  Whilst  with  the  uninstructed 
charity  assumes  somewhat  of  a  human  air,  whilst  these  seek  to  find 
in  it  a  rule  of  practical  conduct  and  of  life,  the  deep  thinkers  of 
Cfaristiani^  understand  verv  well  that  Christian  chari^  has  reallj 
only  Gk>d  for  its  object,  and  that  underwood  as  the  love  of  men,  it 
is  obIj  an  abstract  term  for  love  of  God.''~p.  203. 

Christian  charity,  or  love,  is  faulty  or  deficient  on 
three  points,  — the  love  of  self,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  others. 

1.  Christianity  as  interpreted  by  the  doctors  commands  in  to  re- 
aonnce,  to  morUfy,  to  sacrifice  ourselves.  **  You  will  not  love  your- 
se1£  But  can  you  live  and  yet  not  live?  Vainly  you  repulse 
DSture;  vainly  you  condemn  the  human  aspirations  of  your  soul,  and 
anathematize  them  as  an  innate,  radical,  and  incorrigible  vice.  Not 
to  love  yourself  is  not  to  love  life,  since  life  necessarily  comprehends 
this  yoM,  which  you  will  not  love.  Not  to  love  life  is  to  love  deathi 
timt  IS  to  say,  non-existence. 

SL  **  You  make  your  duty  consist  in  pure,  direct,  and  absolute  love 
of  God.  You  will  have  only  God  for  your  object,  only  the  Infinite 
Being.  Be  it  sa  But  the  Infinite  Bein^r  does  not  mamfiwt  himself^ 
without  iftm  and  oiftoY.  God,  then,  manifesting  himself  not  other* 
wise,  and  appearing  to  you  only  in  an  act  which  makes  you  feel  at 
the  same  time  both  your  own  existence  and  that  of  others,  would 
not  be  loved  in  any  other  manner ;  that  is,  he  wills  that  you  should 
have,  in  loving  him,  always  the  consciousness  of  yooiself  and  of 
othsm    He  dMs  not  re<^ire  us  to  place  him  outside  of  us,  and  to 
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adore  him  at  a  distance  from  ua.  He  would  live  in  us,  and  has  no 
need  of  being  placed  out  of  us,  in  order  to  command  us.  Is  he  not 
in  all  creatures,  without  being  any  one  of  those  creatures,  or  all  of 
them  together  ?  He  intervenes  in  life ;  he  manifests  hiniiBelf  only 
in  life ; — God  is  the  God  of  the  livinff,  not  of  the  dead ; —  preeerva 
then  life,  if  you  will  commune  with  him.  Love  God  indeed ;  but  do 
not  pretend  to  love  him  directly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  face.  He  is 
infinite ;  ^ou  are  finite.  The  finite  can  have  no  direct  communion 
with  the  infinite.  The  finite  can  communicate  with  the  infinite  only 
mediately,  through  the  intermediary  of  life,  which  embraces  at  once 
both  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  To  love  God  leads  you  back  always, 
in  the  last  analysis,  to  life,  which  comprehends  both  the  me  and  the 
NOT-m,  a  subject  and  an  object,  in  like  manner  as  it  compreh^Mb 
also  the  Infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  an  intervention  of  the  univerral  Being 
by  which  the  me  and  the  not-me,  the  subject  add  object,  are  distin- 
fuished  even  while  united."  —  pp.  204, 205. 

This  pure  and  exclusive  love  of  God,  to  which  your 
Pietists,  your  Fenelons,  and  your  Guyons  aspire,  is  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Men  may  aspire  to  it,  enthusiasts 
may  struggle  to  obtain  it,  and  sensitive  dispositions  may 
believe  themselves  in  possession  of  it ;  but  it  is  never 
a  real  love  of  God.  God  isolated  from  self,  neighbor, 
and  nature,  is,  so  far  as  we  human  beings  areconcemedf 
as  if  he  were  not,  —  is  a  mere  illusion,  an  empty  form, 
like  the  image  of  the  beloved  Creusa  that  appears  to 
iBneas  in  his  flight,  and  which,  when  he  would  clasp  it 
to  his  aching  bosom,  melts  and  vanishes.  God  can  be 
known  and  loved  only  as  he  manifests  himself.  And 
this  doctrine,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Leroux,  as 
he  pretends,  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  is  the  real 
Christian  doctrine,  and  that  also  of  the  Church ;  for 
the  Church  pronounced  Fenelon's  pietism  a  heresy. 
What  else  means  this  doctrine,  that  we  approach  God 
never  directly,  but  only  through  a  mediator  ?  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  face  of  the  Son  that  we  behold  the  glory 
of  the  Father.  ''  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ; 
the  only  begotten  Son  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared,  or  manifested,  him."  ^'  No 
man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him."  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  God  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,  that  is,  in  humanity ;  and  it  is  in  and 
through  humanity,  and  Jesus  the  father  of  redeemed 
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humanity,  that  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  Always 
is  it  God  in  his  indissoluble  union  with  human  nature, 
always  the  God-man  Jesus,  that  redeems  and  sancti- 
fies us.  If  God  is  known  only  as  manifested  in  and 
through  humanity,  then  is  it  only  in  humanity,  in  the 
loTe  of  neighbor,  that  we  do,  or  can  love  him.  ''  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one 
another  J  God  dwelleth  in  u«,  and  his  love  is  perfected 
in  ti«."  ''  If  any  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar  ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?  "  Can  anything  more  explicit  be  re- 
quired to  prove  that,  according  to  Christianity,  we  love 
God  only  mediately,  by,  and  in,  loving  our  brother  ? 
Mr.  Leroux  is  wrong,  then,  in  pretending  that  the  pure, 
direct,  and  absolute  love  of  God  is  a  Christian  doctrine* 
His  own  doctrine  comes  much  nearer  to  the  Christian 
doctrine. 

3.  *^  Christian  doctora  enjoin  only  a  fictitious  love  of  neighbor,  by 
requirinff  us  to  love  him  only  in  view  of  God,  for  God's  sake.  Yoa 
will  not  love  really  your  neighbor,  because  you  say  you  will  love 
only  God.  But  here  a^in  the  result  is  the  same  as  the  refusal  to 
love  yourself.  By  ceasmg  to  love  yourself  I  have  just  proved  that 
you  would  cease  to  live,  and  that  instead  of  turning  towards  life, 
you  would  turn  towards  death,  towards  non-existence.  The  evU  is 
still  greater  in  the  ne^tion  of  real  love  applied  to  others.  In  this 
case  you  not  only  annihilate  yourself,  but,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  you 
annihilate  others.  You  are  made,  you  say,  to  love  God,  and  God 
only ;  what  to  you,  then,  are  your  fellow  beings  ?  In  vain  you  profess 
to  love  in  truth  only  God,  and  that  in  view  of  God,  out  of  love  to 
bim,  yoa  will  act  towards  creatures  as  if  you  loved  them.  You  do 
not  love  them,  asHhey  ought  to  be  loved.  For  you  are  their  object, 
as  they  are  yours ;  you  are  necessary  to  their  life,  as  they  are  to 
voors ;  it  is  not  the  semblance  of  love  that  is  due  them,  but  a  real 
love.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  really  useful  to  them,  and  r^y 
to  contribute  to  their  life  and  improvement,  that  you  feel  youneif 
united  to  them,  living  one  and  the  same  indissoluble  life  with 
them.  Without  this,  charity  has  no  efficiency  in  regard  to  life 
and  the  improvement  of  life.  And  the  proof  is,  that  in  proportion 
«B  your  chmihf  increases,  it  turns  more  and  more  towards  God, 
and  the  more  and  more  despicable  or  worthless  do  your  fellow  men 
appear  to  you.  You  are  willing  to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  leave 
by  the  way  the  companion  who  might  arrest  your  flight 

**  Thus, — aU  the  world  admits  i^ — the  last  expression  of  Ohristi- 
aidty  is  to  eonsider  this  life  as  a  vale  of  tearsi  all  creatnrei  an 
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nothing,  and  lees  than  nothing,  and  God  alone  as  worthy  of  lova 
Cbriatianity  in  its  ^atest  Apostles,  in  the  Gospel,  as  in  Saint  Panl, 
as  in  Saint  Augustine,  as  in  all  the  saints  without  exception,  has  al- 
ways labored,  has  always  implored,  always  been  eager  for  the  end 
of  the  world."  — pp.  903-206. 

This  is  expressed  too  strongly.  This  ascetic  view 
of  the  world  is  not  the  view  taken  in  the  Gospels,  nor 
by  Saint  Paul.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we 
may  not  now  and  then  discover  a  trace  of  asceticism, 
imprinted  on  the  form  of  Christianity,  as  developed  by 
Saint  Paul ;  but  it  nowhere  penetrates  to  the  founda- 
tion, nowhere  affects  the  real  substance  of  the  true 
Christian's  faith.  Christianity  founds  its  claims  to  our 
love  and  confidence  on  the  ground,  that  it  is  the  reli- 
gion of  reconciliation  ;  that  it  has  power  to  harmonize 
all  the  antinomies  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical world,  —  God  and  man,  time  and  eternity,  soul  and 
body,  heaven  and  earth,  self  and  neighbor,  family  and 
nation,  nation  and  humanity,  individually  and  collec- 
tively; The  asceticism  of  the  Church  is  of  a  foreign 
origin,  and  belongs  not  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Leroux, 
who  is  sometimes  honest  at  the  expense  of  his  consis- 
tency, or  apparently  so  at  least,  admits  all  this. 

**  I  admit,''  he  says,  **  that  the  Gospel,  if  taken  in  simplicity  of  heart, 
without  demanding  of  it  any  philosophical  solution,  was  truer  and 
more  advanced  on  this  point  of  charity,  than  afterwards  was  Chris- 
tian theology.  But  Christianity  not  having  either  solved  <m*  even 
touched  the  fundamental  knot  of  the  question,  theology  has  necessa- 
rily arrived  where  it  has  arrived.'' — p.  210. 

Theology,  no  doubt,  has  arrived  wiiere  it  has ;  but 
whether  through  the  failure  of  the  Goi^pel  to  give  it  a 
clear  and  firm  basis  is  not  quite  so  certain.  If  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted  firom  John  does  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  question,  we  know  not  what  can.  ^'  If  a 
man  say  I  love  God,  and  hate  his  brother,  he  is  a  Har ; 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  Crod,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  Does 
not  this  plainly  enjoin  the  love  of  man  as  well  as  the 
love  of  God  ?  nay,  the  love  of  man  as  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  loving  God?  ''No  man  hath  seen 
Ck)d  at  any  time ;  but  if  we  love  one  another  he  dwell- 
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eth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us."  What  does 
this  mean,  but  that  we  att£iin  to  our  knowledge  of  God, 
and  to  the  realization  of  his  love  in  us,  by  loving  one 
another ;  that  it  is  through  the  love  of  one  another  that 
we  commune  with  him.  Is  not  this  explicit  ?  Jesus 
himself  says,  "  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another."  This  is  the  only  new  com- 
mandment Jesus  ever  gave,  and  of  course  it  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  his  religion,  since  men  were  to  be  known 
as  his  disciples  by  keeping  it.  Did  Jesus,  theUi 
lay  my  foundation  for  the  asceticism,  Mr.  Leroux 
condemns  as  Christian  theology?  Nay,  we  will  not 
rest  here.  Saint  Paul  himself  says,  "  He  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law ;  love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law."  We  say,  therefore,  once  and  again,  that  the 
Gospel,  the  New  Testament,  aflFords  no  countenance  to 
the  doctrine  that  has  been  drawn  from  it,  and  which 
Mr.  Leroux  does  well  to  combat.  The  charge  of  leav- 
ing God  out  altogether,  as  an  object  of  love,  could  be 
more  easily  sustained  against  the  Gospel,  than  that  of 
resolving 'the  love  of  neighbor  into  the  abstract  love  of 
God. 

But  we  must  return  to  Leroux,  and  abridge  him  as 
much  as  possible ;  for  our  space  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  we  have  much  more  to  say.  To  the  question, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? "  Jesus  an- 
swered, **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." Here  Jesus  recognises  three  loves,  love  of  self, 
love  of  God,  and  love  of  neighbor ;  but,  Mr.  Leroux 
contends,  without  fusing  them  all  into  one  and  the 
same  love.  While  Jesus  does  not  exclude*  the  love  of 
self,  he  merely  joins  to  it  the  love  of  God  and  of  neigh- 
bor, without  melting  it  into  them.  Christian  theology 
has  therefore  been  permitted  to  err. 

*^Love  ihfsdf  has  led  the  world  to  subsist  outside  of  truth,  aban- 
joned  it  to  fatality,  and  created  by  that  fact  the  laical  socistt, 
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*^Lowe  Qod  hit  engendered  aacetio  devotioDt  monks,  con?eiiti^ 
anchoretism,  the  regtdar  clergy. 

**  Love  thy  neighbor  has  engendered  the  dtwrck^  or  secular  tUrsyt 
who  seek  to  adjust  matters,  fill  op  the  gap  left  by  revelation  be- 
tween natural  life  and  devout  life,  endeavoring  as  much  as  possible 
to  harmonize  nature  and  grace,  and  striving  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  asceticism  and  selfishness,  between  the  true 
reli^ous  lifb  and  the  laical  life. 

"Yes,  the  church,  I  say,  has  done  its  best  to  reconcile  theee  tiiree 
things; 

*^  A  God  out  of  the  world  and  out  of  life ; 

**  A  man  apart  from  this  God ; 

*^  Another  man,  the  neighbor,  equally  apart  fh>m  God,  and  apoit 
also  from  man,  his  like. 

"  But  the  evil  has  been  too  great  to  be  remedied,  and  all  the  ef- 
ibrts  of  the  church  have  proved  unavailing,  have  foundered  on  the 
radical  vice  of  this  theology,  which  does  not  comprehend  life.  ' 

"  Christianity  had  left  other  men  and  the  worla  out  of  usl  Then 
never  other  men,  never  the  world  united  to  as,  were  able  to  give  us 
that  after  which  man  aspires,  happiness  in  God ;  that  is,  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  just  Hence,  the  reiection  of  life  and  nature  bv 
Christianity.  Hence  its  terrible  God;  its  paradise  and  its  keU^ 
equally  imaginary,  placed  as  they  were  beyond  life;  its  dogma 
of  an  approaching  end  of  the  world ;  also  its  division  of  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  the  Church  and  the  State ;  human  and  temporai  af* 
fairs  abandoned  to  the  laics,  celestial  and  spiritual  afiairs  confided  to 
the  clerffy.  Hence  the  Pope  and  Cesar,  head  of  the  spiritoal  socie- 
ty, and  head  of  the  temporal  society. 

"  Besides,  the  time  had  not  come.  Christianity  had  an  intermedi- 
ate work  to  perform.  It  must  needs  prepare  men,  by  a  mystic  com- 
munion, for  a  more  perfect,  a  more  real  communion.  Finding  nien 
so  brutish,  so  divided,  so  hostile  some  towards  others,  that  there  was 
BO  means  of  making  God  felt  in  a  real  communion,  it  has  contented 
itself  with  making  God,  thus  separate  from  these  men  and  out  of 
their  hearts,  descend  into  the  sanctified  bread,  which  it  afterwards  di- 
vided among  them,  and  with  which  they  fed  on  God."  —  pp.  210-212. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostility  which  Christianity, 
as  interpreted  by  the  doctors,  suffered  to  remain  be- 
tween the  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  neighbor,  and 
the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God,  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel  has  never  been  organizable.  It  has  never  been 
possible  to  organize  civil  society  according  to  its  prin- 
ciples. Civil  society  has,  therefore,  with  the  interests 
of  time,  been  abandoned  to  Csesar,  that  is,  to  ignorance, 
violence,  and  brute  force.  The  Church  alone  has  been 
able,  in  some  feeble  degree,  to  be  organized  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  doctrine  of  love.  But  able  now  to  melt 
the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  neighbor,  and  the  love  of 
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self  into  one  and  the  same  love,  or  rather  into  one  and 
the  same  life,  we  may  fuse  Church  and  State,  and  or- 
ganize the  whole  society  under  its  terrestrial  and  its 
celestial  relations,  according  to  one  and  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  for  the  realization  of  true  Gospel  charity.  This 
will  be  done  by  ameliorating  the  family,  the  nation, 

ANI>  PR0PERT7,  80  THAT  THESE  THREE  FORMS  OF  MAN's 
communion  with  man  and  with  nature  shall  TEND  UN- 
CBA8INOLT  TO  FACILITATE  HIS  FREE  COMMUNION  WITH 
ALI.  MEN,  WITH  ALL  NATURE,  AND  THROUGH  THEM  WITH 
Ooi>  HIMSELF,  IN  WHOM  THET  ALL  LIVE  AND  HAVE  THEIR 
REING,  WITHOUT  REING  HIM  OR  HE  REING  THEM.      This  iS 

our  work  for  the  future.  To  the  performance  of  this 
work  we  must  briug  all  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
Industry,  all  the  instructions  and  directions  of  SciencOi 
and  all  the  inspirations  of  Art 

V. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Mr.  Leroux  with  compare 
ative  pleasure,  and  as  to  the  substance  of  his  doctrines, 
with  general  approbation.  In  what  follows,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books,  our  S3rmpathy  with  him  is  altogether 
less.  Having  brought  us  to  see  what  we  are  in  and  of 
ourselves,  what  relation  subsists  between  us  and  the 
race,  between  our  destiny  and  its,  and  to  perceive  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  future,  he  has  felt  that 
some  motives  and  sanctions  were  necessary  to  secure 
the  performance  of  that  work.  Mr.  Leroux  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  sincere,  earnest-minded  man.  He  is  no 
amateur  philosopher.  He  thinks  and  writes  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  mankind.  He 
works,  and  would  induce  others  to  work,  and  to  work 
zealously  and  effectively.  But  he  sees  and  feels, — and 
it  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  does  so  see  and  feel,  -« 
that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  them  so  to  work,  without 
the  allurements  and  sanctions  of  religion.  He  has  seen 
and  felt  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  for  reform, 
not  prompted  and  sustained  by  religion.  He  has,  then, 
sought  not  a  mere  speculative  philosophy,  but  a  relig- 
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ion ;  not  merely  to  make  a  discursion  on  ethics  and 
politics,  but  to  give  men  a  true,  inward,  abiding,  and 
all-controlling  faith ;  a  faith  which,  like  the  early  Chris- 
tian faith,  shall  enable  them  to  "  overcome  the  world." 
To  this  he  says  he  has  attained  by  his  own  inductions ; 
but  after  having  thus  attained  to  it,  he  has  seen  its  con- 
nexion with  ancient  theologies,  and  he  has  therefore 
gone  into  elaborate  historical  researches  to  sustain  his 
doctrines  by  the  traditions,  the  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical monuments  of  the  race.  Through  these  researches 
we  have,  as  our  readers  must  perceive,  no  space  at  pre- 
sent to  follow  him. 

After  having  established  his  doctrine  of  "  the  mutual 
solidarity  of  men,"  by  which  he  has  shown  us  that  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race  is  insepara- 
bly united,  —  literally  one  and  the  same  life  ;  and  there- 
fore led  each  to  seek  the  good  of  all,  and  all  the  good 
of  each,  by  all  the  force  of  both  our  selfish  affections, 
and  our  social  affections,  he  has  wished  to  strengthen 
this  force,  by  showing  that  this  solidarity,  this  oneness 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race,  is  not 
only  temporary,  during  what  we  call  our  present  exist- 
ence, but  eternal ;  and  therefore  that  we  are  as  much 
and  as  directly  concerned  in  whatever  may  be  the  fu- 
ture condition  of  the  race,  as  we  are  or  can  be  in  its 
present  condition.  This  established,  then  both  the 
selfish  and  the  social  elements  of  man,  the  love  of  self 
and  the  love  of  neighbor,  will  be  reinforced  by  all  the 
superiority  of  an  eternal  good  over  a  mere  temporary 
one,  and  thus  reinforced  cannot  be  long  in  making  evil 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  in  order  to  establish  this,  he  has  felt  it  —  and  we 
regret  that  he  has  —  necessary  to  make  war  upon  the 
old  and  all  but  universally  received  opinions  concerning 
heaven  and  hell,  time  and  eternity,  this  life  and  anoth- 
er. He  rejects  the  dualism  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  heaven  and  hell,  as  commonly  understood,  and 
thinks  that  the  immortality  looked  for  by  believers,  out 
of  this  world  and  out  of  this  life,  is  chimerical,  is  the 
veriest  illusion.     The  only  dualism  be  admits  is  the 
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dualism  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the  unmani- 
fested  and  the  manifestation.  There  are,  he  says,  two 
heavens, 

"  An  absolute  heaveD,  permanent,  embracing  the  universe,  and 
each  creature  in  particular,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  lives  the  oni- 
▼eree  and  each  creature ;  and  a  relative  heaven,  not  permanent,  but 
progressive,  the  manifestation  of  the  first  in  time  and  space.  Ask 
me  not  where,  is  situated  the  first  It  is  nowhere,  in  no  point  of 
space,  since  it  is  infinite.  Nor  when  it  will  come,  when  it  will  show 
itself.  It  will  never  come ;  it  will  show  itself  to  no  creature ;  it  will 
never  fall  into  time,  any  more  than  it  will  appertain  to  space,  since 
it  is  eternal.  It  is,  is  always  and  everywhere ;  and  always  and  every- 
where creatures  communicate  with  it ;  for  it  is  it  which  contains  them, 
npholds  them,  and  in  which  they  live.  From  it  we  derive  our  reason, 
our  love,  our  strength,  our  light ;  some  more  reason,  more  love,  more 
activity  than  others ;  but  all  derive  from  it  our  life,  as  feeble  stream- 
lets may  derive  a  little  water  from  the  mighty  river  or  the  boundless 
ocean. 

^  As  to  the  other  heaven,  it  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and  of  crea* 
tores,  life  derived  from  God,  life  manifested.  It  is  time,  space,  the 
finite,  the  manifestation  of  the  infinite ;  the  present  manifestation  of 
'  the  eternal." — pp.  233, 234. 

This  second  heaven  accompanies  always  the  first, 
and  Mr.  Leroux  says,  ''his  faith  is  that  the  first  heaven, 
which  is  for  him,  Ood,  the  Eternal  and  Invisible,  man- 
ifests itself  more  and  more  in  creatures  which  succeed 
one  another,  and  that  adding  creation  to  creation,  with 
the  view  of  raising  creatures  nearer  and  nearer  to  itself, 
it  follows  that  creatures  more  and  more  perfect  must  issue 
from  its  womb  in  proportion  as  life  succeeds  to  life." 
But  who  sees  not  that  here  is  no  creation  at  all  ?  The 
two  heavens  are  the  plenum  and  void  of  Brahminism, 
and  especially  of  Buddhism.  The  absolute  heaven  is 
the  infinite  void  seeking  to  become  full.  This  void 
is  the  seyn  of  the  Hegelians,  which  even  they  define 
to  be  the  synonjrm  of  the  nicht-sei/n,  for  its  only  quali- 
ty is  that  it  is.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Leroux  himself, 
merely  an  infinite  possibility  seeking  to  become  real, 
or  an  infinite  virtuality  seeking  to  actualize  itself  in  time 
and  space.  God  has,  then,  according  to  him,  no  real, 
no  actual  existence  ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  nothing  but 
a  possibility,  or  at  least  a  virtuality,  save  in  what  we 
term  creation.    Abstract  creation,  and  there  would  be 
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no  real,  no  actual  God  j  there  would  remain  only  the 
possibility  of  a  God,  which  will  become  a  real  God  in 
proportion  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  creation.     The 
whole  of  which  seems  to  us  to  amount  to  this,  —  there 
is  no  God  but  the  universe,  and  the  possibility j  or,  if 
you  please,  power  of  the  universe  to  grow  and  expand 
itself  indefinitely  in  time  and  space.  Which  in  our  view 
is,  to  say  the  least,  nothing  better  than  a  mitigated  form 
of  Pantheism.  Mr.  Leroux  evidently  admits  creation  only 
by  way  of  emanation,  by  an  efflux,  to  interpret  his  own 
figure,  of  the  infinite  into  the  finite.     This  determines 
the  character  of  his  theodicy,  and  proves  him  a  Pantheist. 
The  distinction  between  Theism  and  Pantheism  is,  that 
the  last  contends  that  the  actual  universe  emanates  firom 
God,  while  the  former  contends  that  God  has  actually 
created  it ;  and  that  though  he  sustains  it,  and  is  its  life 
and  being,  yet  is  he  independent  of  it,  and  as  really 
and  truly  God  without  it  as  within  it.     Emanation  is 
the  besetting  sin  of  all  Oriental  philosophy,  except  the 
Jewish ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  it  revived  and  contend- 
ed for  by  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Leroux* 

The  immortality  for  which  Mr.  Leroux  contends  may 
now  be  easily  conceived  of.  There  are  only  two  orders 
of  existence,  the  possible  and  the  real,  the  virtual  and 
tiie  actual.  The  possible,  the  virtual,  is  infinite,  eter- 
nal ;  the  real,  the  actual,  is  finite,  in  regard  both  to 
time  and  space.  It  is  what  we  call  this  world,  this 
life,  in  one  word,  the  present.  There  is,  then,  and  can 
be,  no  actual  life  but  the  present  life.  The  only  life 
we  have,  or  can  have,  is  this  life,  and  the  infinite  possi- 
bility of  living  this  life.  Mr.  Leroux  therefore  permits 
ns  to  aspire  to  no  paradise  beyond  this  life,  to  no 
heaven  beyond  this  world.  Paradise  and  hell  are  to 
him  mere  illusions.  All  that  he  permits  us  to  aspire  to 
is  a  renewed  existence  in  this  Ufe.  In  other  words,  the 
race  is  eternal,  for  it  is  the  infinite  virtuality  of  each 
individual,  and  being  an  infinite  virtuality  it  will  eter* 
nally  tend  to  actualize  itself  in  individuals;  which 
amounts  to  this,  individuals  die,  but  the  r€u>e  survives. 
Wci  as  individuals,  as  actual  men  and  women,  are  after 
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all  only  for  a  day ;  our  life  extending  only  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  O,  my  friend,  is  it  with  the  allure- 
ment of  such  a  hope  as  this,  that  you  are  to  captivate 
our  hearts,  and  make  us  give  ourselves  up,  soul  and 
body,  to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  our 
fellow  men  on  earth  !  Is  this  what  you  call  my  being 
on  earth,  when  justice  and  equality  shall  reign  among 
men  ?  "Never  have  we  feared  that  the  race  would  be- 
come extinct ;  never  has  it  been  over  the  possible  anni- 
hilation of  humanity  that  we  have  stood  with  sonowing 
hearts  and  streaming  eyes ;  but  over  our  own  possible 
annihilation,  and  that  of  those  we  have  loved.  We 
did  not  ask  thee  to  prove  that  we  may  exist  hereaftery 
as  we  have  existed  heretofore,  that  we  may  be  bom  in- 
to this  world  again,  as  we  have  already  been  in  the 
generations  which  have  preceded  us ;  but  that  1  myself 
shall  survive  the  tomb,  and  that  the  beloved  of  my 
heart,  whose  body  the  earth  has  covered  from  my  sight, 
but  who  comes  to  me  so  oft  in  the  sweet  visions  of  my 
sleeping  or  my  waking,  is  not  dead  to  me,  survives  not 
merely  in  my  own  deeply  cherished  love,  but  really, 
actually  lives,  and  shall  be  again  met,  again  clasped  to 
my  bosom,  which  has  been  true  to  the  last.  The 
mother  did  not  ask  thee  to  prove  that  there  would  con- 
tinue to  be  mothers  and  new-born  babes,  but  that  her 
own,  her  darling  boy,  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  beautiful, 
too  sweet,  too  beautiful  for  earth,  so  suddenly  taken 
from  her,  yet  lives,  and  that  she  shall  press  him  again  to 
her  maternal  heart,  and  know  and  feel  that  it  is  the  same, 
ber  own  long  lost,  never  forgotten  child.  O  mock  us 
not.  If  you  have  no  faith  in  such  a  future  as  this,  in 
such  another  life  as  this,  talk  not  to  us  of  living  again* 
Leave  us  what  faith  we  already  have  ;  or  if  we  have 
none,  leave  us  to  the  stern  reality,  to  Uve,  and  toil,  and 
weep,  and  die,  and  rot,  and  be  no  more. 

Mr.  Leroux,  after  all,  recognises  no  immortality  but 
that  of  the  race ;  for  he  recognises  no  life  but  this  pres- 
ent life  successively  xeproduced.  We  assuredly  believe 
our  present  life  contains  in  germ  our  future  life ;  and  we 
believe  that  our  future  life,  like  the  pi^esent,  will  be  a 
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life  in  and  not  out  of  nature,  and  like  the  present  linked 
to  the  universal  life  of  humanity ;  but  in  a  far  other 
sense  than  that  of  merely  being  reborn.  The  departed 
are  not  departed.  The  generations  of  the  past  live  in 
us  and  out  of  us.  They  are  all  here,  round  and  about 
us,  and  we  might  if  we  would,  and  some  of  us  even 
do,  at  times,  conunune  with  them.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

Mr.  Leroux  not  only  takes  the  view  which  we  have  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  he  takes  up  more  than  two  thirds  of 
his  whole  work  in  endeavoring  to  prove,  that  his  view 
of  future  life  is  the  one  taken  in  all  the  traditions  of  the 
race.  We  cannot  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  said, 
go  into  any  exsunination  of  the  question,  whether  these 
traditions  do  or  do  not  sustain  him ;  but  this  much  we 
may  safely  assert,  his  immortality  is  not  that  in  which 
the  human  race  has  always  supposed  itself  to  believe. 
Universal  tradition  sustains  us  in  saying,  that  the  hu- 
man race  has  always  believed  that  it  understood,  by  a 
future  life,  something  else  than  mere  rebirth  into  this 
life ;  and  if  so,  would  not  this  belief,  after  all,  be  the 
real  traditionary  belief  of  the  race  ?  Suppose,  then,  that 
by  ingenious  interpretation  we  can  make  out  that  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  do  contain  the  doctrine  in 
question,  we  by  no  means  prove  that  these  monuments 
contained  it  to  their  authors ;  and  the  fact,  that  they 
have  never  been  so  understood  by  the  world  at  large,  is 
no  mean  proof  that  they  did  not.  Then  again,  if  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  absolutely  that  of  Moses,  Budha, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Appollonius  of  Tyana,  of  all  the 
orient^  and  western  worlds,  throughout  all  antiquity, 
higher  and  lower,  as  Mr.  Leroux  contends,  wherein 
consists  that  progress  of  the  race  for  which  he  also 
contends?  Where  is  Mr.  Leroux's  originality,  if  he 
merely  reproduces  what  was  the  faith  of  mankind  even 
before  history  began  ? 

Mr.  Leroux  goes  largely  into  the  exposition  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity.  We  may,  hereafter,  perhaps, 
call  attention  again  to  some  of  his  expositions,  for  some 
of  them  are  ingenious,  and  not  without  value.     He  in- 
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terprets  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  Bereshith 
of  the  Jews,  as  a  series  of  m3rths,  intended  to  teach  a 
system  of  psychology  and  political  economy.  Adam 
means  humanity ;  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth  reproduce  the 
triad  of  the  human  soul,  sensation-sentiment-intelli- 
gence, according  to  Mr.  Leroux's  terminology,  the  in- 
dustry, science,  and  art  of  Saint-Simonism.  Cain  is  the 
man  of  sensation,  the  physical  man,  the  man  of  activi- 
ty, who  possesses  himself  of  the  earth,  and  kills  his 
brother  so  as  not  to  share  it  with  him.  Abel  represents 
void,  man  of  desire,  of  sentiment,  who  leads  not,  like 
Cain,  an  agricultural,  but  a  nomadic  life.  The  strug- 
gle between  these  two  is  the  struggle  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  between  the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  Haves  kill  the  Have-nots ;  — - 
which  we  know  from  history  is  the  usual  termination 
of  such  struggles.  Seth  is  the  man  of  intelligence^  and 
represents  the  return  towards  good.  His  posterity 
form  for  a  time  a  parallelism  with  the  descendants 
of  Cain  ;  but  ultimately  drawn  together  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  voluptuousness  the  two  races,  —  knowledge  and 
wealth  (without  sentiment)  —  mingle  and  produce  that 
moral  corruption  represented  by  the  deluge.  Then 
commences  a  return  of  the  race  toward  a  better  state 
of  things.  Hmnanity  is  now  called  Noah,  not  Adam, 
and  the  triad  of  the  soul  is  now  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth. 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  good  philosophy,  and  the 
ethical  and  political  system  Mr.  Leroux  deduces  from 
it  may  be  very  excellent,  as  we  cheerfully  concede  that 
it  is ;  but  was  Moses  acquainted  with  the  highest 
metaphysical  formula  to  which  modern  philosophy  has 
attained  ?  Was  it  embodied  in  a  book  which  the  world 
has  possessed  and  studied  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
yet  never  suspected  by  any  one  before  Mr.  Leroux  ?  If 
Mr.  Leroux  had  not  had  the  formula  in  his  own  mind, 
we  suspect  that  he  would  never  have  discovered  it  in 
the  Bereshith.  That  he  can  interpret  Genesis  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  formula,  does  not  surprise  us.  All 
truth  is  homogeneous,  and  is  reflected  by  the  veriest 
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jDOonad  God  bag  cheated.  Once  have  the  truth,  the  true 
formula  of  truth,  and  you  may  find  it  in  every  fiew^t  of 
history,  in  every  grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore ;  be- 
cause all  is  created  by  one  and  the  same  mind,  after 
one  and  the  same  original  Idea,  which  Idea  each  race 
oi  beings  and  each  particular  being  reflects  from  it« 
-own  point  of  view,  in  each  and  in  all  of  its  pbencwnena. 
We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Leroux  gives  to  Gene- 
sis a  philosophical  interpretation,  or  that  he  treats  the 
Bereshith  as  a  series  of  myths ;  but  we  do  complaia 
that  he  does  not  remember  that  the  myth  has  been  ac- 
credited as  history  before  becoming  a  myth.  Bootes 
was  a  man  on  earth  before  he  was  a  constellatioQ  in 
the  heavens.  The  sacredness  generally  attached  to  the 
myth,  as  history,  is  what  leads  to  its  adoption,  as  a  myth* 
The  mythical  ideas  are  attached  to  well  known  and 
profoimdly  reverenced  historical  facts,  by  individual 
philosophers  or  reformers,  who  have  new  views  they 
wish  to  embody  and  in  some  sort  to  publish.  This 
borne  in  mind,  we  have  no  objecti^i  to  treating  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  series  of  myths^  int- 
tended  to  teach  certain  great  ethical,  political,  and  psy- 
chological doctrines ;  nor  indeed  to  treating,  with  Dr. 
Strauss,  even  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
same  way.  Indeed  we  all  do  so  treat  it,  when  we  make 
its  narratives  cover  a  great  psycholc^ical,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious truth ;  when  we  accommodate,  as  it  is  called,  a 
passage  to  a  particidar  purpose  which  we  have  in  view, 
to  which  it  may  apply,  but  to  which  it  was  not  applied 
by  the  original  writer.  We  use  the  narrative  of  the  re- 
surrection as  a  myth,  representing  the  immortality  ef 
truth,  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ul- 
timate triumph.  This  is  allowable,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  narrative  is  not  only  a  myth,  but  also  the  record 
of  an  historical  fact.  This  rule,  carried  into  history, 
will  give  the  philosopher  his  freedom,  without  depriving 
the  historian  of  his  sobriety.  We  think  Mr.  L^ooz 
might  have  been  worth  full  as  much  as  a  philosopher, 
and  more  as  a  historian,  had  he  observed  it.  History, 
when  interpreted  so  as  to  retain  no  traces  of  what  it 
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has  always  been  considered  to  be,  ceases  to  be  history. 
The  belief  of  the  race  is  always  a  running  commenta- 
ry, not  less  authoritative  than  the  text.  Mr.  Leroux 
may  find  Saint-Simonism  in  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  but  it 
will  not  therefore  follow  that  Moses  was  merely  the 
precursor  of  Saint-Simon. 

Moses  was  a  real  character ;  and  though  mythical  no- 
tions may  have  gathered  up  around  him,  he  was  no 
creation  of  a  poet's  fancy.  He  was  no  Egyptian  priest, 
nor  Indian  philosopher.  He  was  eminently  a  Jew, 
oriental  indeed,  by  the  boldness  of  his  genius,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  imagination,  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper ; 
bat  oriental  under  the  Hebrew  type.  The  attempt  to 
confound  him  with  any  other  must  always  be  a  mark 
of  historic  folly.  And  what  we  say  of  him  may  be 
said  of  the  Bereskith,  The  effort  to  resolve  it  into  one 
of  the  cosmological  books  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  to 
interpret  it  according  to  Egyptian  modes  of  thought, 
we  should  think  could  be  made  by  no  one,  capable  of 
perceiving  the  connexion  between  the  philosophy  of  a 
people  and  their  national  character ;  or  the  difference 
between  the  ignorant,  superstitious  Egyptian,  worship- 
pmg  leeks,  onions,  calves,  and  crocodiles,  overrunning 
orchard  and  garden  with  gods,  gods  foul,  stupid,  un- 
couth, obscene,  and  the  Jew  in  stem  simplicity,  dis- 
dmiing  to  bend  before  aught  finite,  and  standing  in 
awe  only  before  the  living  Shekinah  of  the  invisible 
Jehovah.  The  Hebrew  character  has  no  prototypes, 
no  analogies  in  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is 
distinct,  peculiar,  remarkable  for  its  severe  beauty,  its 
chastity,  simplicity,  freedom  from  the  extravagant,  the 
grotesque,  the  sujterstitious,  the  marvellous.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  all  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity by  its  good  sense,  its  sobriety,  its  reserve,  no  less 
than  by  its  force  and  energy.  Yet  was  the  Jew  a  poet. 
He  struck  the  harp  with  freedom,  boldness,  and  delica- 
cy, and  drew  from  it  tones  which  had  been  caught  only 
ftom  the  seraphim,  and  which  were  not  heard  without 
the  heart's  rising  anew  to  its  Father  and  its  God.  To 
the  Jew,  then,  let  us  leave,  ungrudgingly,  the  honor  of 
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having  originated,  through  Providence,  his  own  litera- 
ture ;  and  by  that  of  having  become  the  chosen  of  God 
to  instruct  the  nations  in  the  deepest  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, of  jurisprudence,  and  theology ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cbaxm  them  by  the  divinest  music, 
and  kindle  their  aspirations  for  God  by  the  sublimest 
poetry. 

VI. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  of  seeking  to  get  rid 
of  the  ordinary  views  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Immortality. 
Mr.  Leroux's  motive  is  a  good  one.  He  wishes,  by 
establishing  the  solidarity  of  men  in  time,  as  well  as  in 
space,  to  enable  the  generations,  which  now  are,  to  feel 
a  personal  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  man's  con- 
dition on  the  earth,  and  also  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
Providence,  by  showing  that  all  ameliorations  may  be 
retroactive ;  or  in  other  words,  that  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  race,  the  earliest  generations  are  to  partici- 
pate in  an  equal  degree  with  the  latest.  But  this  may 
be  obtained  without  sacrificing  our  hopes  of  individual 
immortality.  If  we  admit  the  existence  of  races  at 
all,  we  must  admit  a  one  life  common  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  race.  Humanity  is  not  an  aggregate 
of  individuals  ;  individuals  do  not  precede  the  race,  and 
constitute  it ;  humanity  precedes  individuals,  and  is 
their  origin  and  support.  It  is  human  nature,  that  is, 
the  human  species,  that  makes  individual  men  and 
women.  The  unity  of  the  life  of  the  race  of  neces- 
sity unifies,  or  makes  one,  all  the  individuals  through 
which  the  race  is  manifested.  All  ameliorations  of  in- 
dividuals, then,  at  whatever  epoch  they  may  be  effected, 
must  retroact,  and  affect  the  first-bom  man,  as  well  as 
the  one  that  will  be  the  last-born. 

The  error  of  Mr.  Leroux  consists  in  supposing  that, 
if  the  future  life  of  individuals  be  any  other  than  a 
reproduction  of  the  present  life,  it  must  be  a  life  dis- 
connected with  the  life  of  humanity,  and  therefore  no 
longer  a  human  life  ;  then  individuals,  in  ceasing  to  live 
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this  life,  would  cease  to  be  men ;  and  ceasing  to  be  men, 
would  no  longer  concern  us.  But  man  is  already  a  being 
who  exists  in  the  three  worlds  of  time,  space,  and  eter- 
nity. If  then  at  what  we  call  death  the  individual 
should  cease  to  exist  in  time  and  space,  he  would  still 
exist  in  eternity  ;  and  by  means  of  the  eternal  in  the 
individual  in  space  and  time  could  still  maintain  his 
hold  on  the  race,  and  be  affected  by  all  the  changes  the 
race  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  ages.  In 
this  way  the  communion  between  the  present  and  the 
departed  could  still  be  preserved. 

But  we  are  not  yet  disposed  to  admit  that  those  we 
call  the  dead  do  not  still  live  in  time  and  space,  and  in 
the  condition,  to  say  the  least,  of  possible  communion 
with  those  we  call  the  living.  Man  is  a  being  made 
to  live  in  a  body,  and  disembodied,  he  probably  never 
lives ;  but  bodies  may  exist  of  different  degrees  of 
density.  Bodies  capable  of  penetrating  the  most  solid 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  which  the  most 
impenetrable  that  we  have  analyzed  offer  no  resist- 
ance, are  by  no  means  impossible.  Death  may  be 
nothing  more  than  casting  off  this  outer  integument 
of  flesh,  so  that  we  may  be  clad  only  in  this  more 
refined,  as  the  ancient  fathers  contended,  more  '^  ethe- 
real," body,  — a  body,  material  indeed  like  the  present, 
and  therefore  not  absolutely  impassible,  therefore  defin- 
ing, distinguishing  the  individual  ,*  but  still  comparative- 
ly impassible,  and  like  the  lightning,  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing and  passing  on  its  way  through  bodies,  hard,  solid 
to  our  senses,  either  unimpeded,  or  impeded  but  par- 
tially. These  beings  commune  with  one  another,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  with  us  who  still  live  in  these 
grosser  bodies.  In  our  moments  of  great  spiritual  free- 
dom, of  exaltation  and  ecstasy,  what  may  be  call- 
ed trance,  by  which  one  seems  to  live  solely  in  the 
transcendental,  we  may,  and  unless  we  choose  to  reject 
universal  tradition,  we  do,  actually  commune  with 
them  face  to  face,  —  though  ordinarily  we  must  own 
that  it  is  only  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  The  secrets 
of  the  country,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  that  dark 
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rhrer  death,  are  not  so  well  kept  as  is  sometimes  alleg- 
ed. That  river  is  continually  passed  and  repassed. 
Those  who  have  passed  from  us  still  commune  with 
us,  are  objects  to  us,  as  we  are  objects  to  them.  Here 
is  the  great  truth  the  Church  has  shadowed  forth  under 
her  doctrine  of  purgatory,  which  short-sighted  Ptotea- 
tants  have  vainly,  not  to  say  rashly,  pronounced  a 
popish  error.  Here  too  is  the  ground  of  thait  faith 
which  all  Christians  have,  that  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  are  retroactive,  and  do  mediate  for  those  who 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  have  been  bom  since.     Deny  the  reality  of  this 

|commimion  between  the  living  and  the  departed,  and 

/this  retroaction  is  not  real  but  fictitious,  imputative. 

'  Here,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  by  which  the  saints  abovts  and  tiie 
sainte  below  «re  said  to  make  but  one  eommnnion. 
This  doctrine  also  authorizes  us  to  offer  prayers  for  the 
dead,  to  make  efforts  for  their  salvation  and  sanetifiea- 
ti<m,  as  we  would  were  they  still  with  us.  O,  it  is  not 
a  popish  error  to  pray  for  the  dead,  but  a  blessed  privi- 
lege, proceeding  from  a  blessed  hope,  whtell  has  itv 
foundation  in  the  everlasting  truth  of  things*  On  the' 
other  hand,  if  the  departed  may  continue  in  some  de- 
gree to  be  our  object,  we  may  also  be  theira;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  as  much  to  them  what  we  are,  as  it 
would  be  were  ihey  still  clad  with  this  grosser  integu- 
ment of  flesh.  While  we  are  poor,  and  miserable,  and 
wicked,  and  vile,  and  wretched,  they  cannot  be  happy, 
their  beatitude  cannot  be  complete.  No,  wicked  man ! 
man  of  vice,  low  and  worthless,  thou  art  not  only  poor 
and  miserable  thyself,  thou  not  only  makest  all  wretch- 
ed around  thee,  but  thou  carriest  grief  and  anguish  to 
bosoms  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  The  solidarity  of 

^men  is  universal,  and  no  human  being  can  find  complete 

y   beatification,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  race  is  removed 

^   from  its  normal  condition,  living  a  sinful  life.     Di^th 

will  not  free  us  either  from  our  own  sins  or  those  of 

others,  either  from  the  sins  of  past  generations  or  of 

future  generations.     We  are  all  bound  up  together,  are 
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all  JitSglly  members  of  one  body,  and  one  member,  \ 
be  it  ever  so  insignificant,  cannot^suflfer,  but  the  whole 
bod 7  will  suffer  with  it.  This  is  a  weighty  considerar 
tioQ,  aod  should  rebuke  the  selfishness  of  the  sinner, 
and  also  the  selfishness  of  the  saint,  who  fancies  that 
he  can  go  to  heaven  alone,  be  happy  though  the  larger 
portion  of  his  race  should  be  miserable  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Leroux  seems  also  to  suppose  that  humanity  can 
grow  only  by  reabsorbing  individuals  into  herself, 
and  pushing  them  out  anew  in  successive  generations. 
But  his  doctrine  of  reversibility ^ — of  reversion,  —  is 
easily  enough  explained,  without  recourse  to  the  doc- 
trine of  rebirth  in  the  race.  The  new  life  developed,  or 
successively  developed  in  the  race,  whether  naturally 
or  providentially,  may  pass  from  one  generation  to  anoth- 
er, without  supposing  the  succeeding  generation  must 
be  the  preceding  in  any  sense,  which  implies  that  the 
preceding  cannot  still  exist  as  individuals  in  the  world 
lying  beyond  the  grave.  The  succeeding  generation 
has  undoubtedly  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
]»eceding,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  preceding  reverts  to 
the  succeeding  generation.  This  reversion  may  be  by 
natural  generation.  This  is  the  view  we  took  in  our 
paper  on  Reform  and  Conservatism,  in  this  Journal  for 
January  last.  It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  The  body 
can  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  through  that  the 
jnan.  This  improved  body  may  be  transmitted  by  nat- 
ural generation,  and  the  child  of  the  cultivated  may 
therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  be  bom  with  supe- 
nor  natural  capacities  to  the  child  of  the  uncultivated. 
Nevertheless  there  is  always  danger  of  pushing  this 
view  too  iax.  It  is  the  basis  of  hereditary  nobility,  he- 
reditary monarchy,  and  of  hereditary  property.  When 
we  assert  it,  if  not  on  our  guard,  we  so  exaggerate  the 
family  as  to  interrupt  that  free  communion  of  man  with 
man  and  the  universe,  which  his  nature  demands,  to^ 
which  it  is  suited,  and  which  it  may  claim  as  its  right.' 

But  we  are  wrong,  if  we  suppose  that  the  life  of  hur 
manity  can  descend  only  by  natural  generation,  that  is, 
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in  the  line  of  the  same  family.  It  descends  by  spirit- 
ual generation  altogether  more  than  by  natural  genera- 
tion. One  generation  does  not  pass  off,  nor  does  oDe 
generation  come  on  all  at  once.  The  generation  that 
now  is  laps  on  to  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed 
us,  and  thus  becomes  the  objective  portion  of  the  life 
of  our  successors,  and  in  this  way  transmits  to  it,  not 
according  to  the  order  of  birth  exclusively  nor  chiefly, 
but  according  to  the  order  of  cipacitt  and  of  works, 
the  higher  life  which  has  been  developed  naturally  or 
providentially  within  us.  This  is  the  true  law  of  pro- 
gress. In  this  way,  as  Mr.  Leroux  must  see,  may  be 
secured  the  growth  of  the  life  of  humanity  for  which 
he  contends,  without  reabsorbing  individuals  in  the 
race ;  and  we  also  see  now  that  in  this  way  we  can 
obtain  this  same  growth,  without  exaggerating  the 
family.  With  this  view  of  progress  we  may  restrict 
still  more  the  principle  of  descent  according  to  the 
order  of  birth,  within  the  bosom  of  the  family,  than 
we  have  heretofore  considered  to  be  possible,  leaving 
the  state  and  property  to  the  order  of  capacitt  and  of 
WORKS,  as  we  contended  in  our  Essay  on  the  Laboring 
Classes,  which  gave  so  much  offence,  and  as  is  the  vir- 
tual faith  of  all  genuine  democrats,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

We  do  not  in  this  change  any  opinion.     The  great 
doctrine,  for  which  we  have  always  contended,  is  that 
^  the  improved  life  of  the  individuals  of  one  generation, 
independent  of  its  monuments,  descends  and  becomes 
integrally  the  life  of  the  succeeding  generation.     This 
is  what  Mr.  Leroux,  in  1833,  very  properly  calls  the 
I  "  Law  of  Continuity."   This  descent,  he  now  contends, 
^  is  by  virtue  of  the  rebirth  of  individuals,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact,  that  the  new  generation  not  only  continues  the 
preceding,  but  is  it,  the  very  identical  generation  itself  ,- 
\  we  have  contended  that  it  descended  by  virtue  of  natural 
I  generation,  —  taking  the  aristocratic  ground.    The  truer 
V  explication  than  either  is,  that  all  life  is  at  once  indis- 
solubly  subjective  and  objective,  and  the  objective  por- 
tion of  any  given  generation  is  furnished  by  the  pre- 
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ceding,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  overlaps  at,  and 
becomes  its  object. 

More  we  would  say,  but  we  have  already  lingered 
too  long.  We  have,  after  all,  given  our  readers  but  an 
inadequate  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
book.  Many,  however,  will  read  the  book,  and  find 
nothing  in  it  but  absurdities  and  blasphemies ;  we  have 
found  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  books  that  we  have 
ever  read.  We  were,  in  some  sense,  however,  prepar- 
ed for  it,  by  our  familiarity  with  the  Saint-Simonian 
school,  but  more  especially  by  the  fact,  that  we  had  by 
our  independent  researches  attained  to  the  great  metar 
physical  principle  on  which  he  bases  his  doctrine  of  life. 
We  had  not  ourselves  applied  that  principle  much  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  metaphysics.  Mr.  Leroux  has  ap- 
plied it  to  humanity,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  social 
doctrine,  at  once  grand,  beautiful,  and  inspiring ;  in  pur- 
suing his  social  application  of  the  doctrine  we  have  seen 
—  what  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen,  —  its  applica- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  Communion  with  Jesus,  and 
through  him  with  God,  by  which  must  be  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution,  not  in  religious  belief,  but  in  theological 
science.  These  three  applications  complete  the  cycle 
of  human  relations  and  inquiries.  We  hold  ourselves 
able  now  to  produce  a  perfect  synthesis  of  philosophy, 
politics,  including  ethics,  and  theology,  all  harmonizing 
with  the  "  Word  of  Life,"  borne  witness  to  by  the 
Apostles,  and  which  Jesus  was.  This  metaphysical 
principle,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  universal  solvent 
of  whatever  pertains  to  life,  is  simply  that  the  mb  can 
never  manifest  itself,  that  is,  live,  save  in  communion  ) 
with  the  NOT-ME.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  is// 
based  our  new  system  of  philosophy,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Journsd  ;  but  important  as 
we  had  found  this  principle  in  the  region  of  metaphys- 
ics, we  had  not  suspected  half  its  importance  in  the  re- 
gions of  politics  and  theology,  till  reading  this  work  by 
Mr.  Leroux.  We  see  now  the  literal  truth  of  what 
has  been  asserted  of  Christ  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man ;  we  see  how  he  can  be  both  literally  and 
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truly,  and  indissolubly  God-man,  and  therefore  strictly 
a  mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  how  his  mediation 
can  and  does  hold,  in  God's  providential  plan  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  the  place'  commonly  assigned  to  it; 
and  how  he  can  communicate  his  life  to  the  world,  and 
by  so  doing  become  literally,  really,  not  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, representation,  or  imputation,  the  life  and  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  These  great  doctrines,  which  have 
been  asserted  and  held  on  to  by  the  Church,  as  if  life 
and  death  depended  on  them,  which  have  been  great 
and  painful  mysteries,  and  which  in  these  days  have 
driven  so  many  from  the  Church  and  from  Christianity, 
if  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  we  can  clear  up, 
make  philosophically  plain  and  certain,  in  the  most 
simple  and  literal  sense,  and  on  as  high  a  degree  of  ev- 
idence, as  that  which  we  have  for  our  own  existence. 
A  glorious  discovery,  for  which  we  thank  God,  and 
which  restores  us  without  any  subtlety,  without  any 
refining  on  terms,  to  the  great  household  of  believers. 

EDrtoB. 


Art.  II.  —  Select  Prose  Works  of  Miltotij  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  and  Notes*  By  J.  A.  St.  Johh. 
London :  J.  Hatchard  &  Son.     2  vols.  1836. 

We  have  had  lying  on  our  table,  for  some  years,  this 
beautiful  edition  of  Milton's  Select  Prose  Works,  and 
we  have  often,  while  reading  it,  resolved  to  set  about 
that  which  we  have  at  last  attempted.  But  we  have 
been  deterred  not  more  by  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  by  the  recollection  of  the  great  spirits  who 
have  already  earned  rich  harvests  of  applause  in  this 
field.  The  article  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  would  seem  to  forbid  further  com- 
ment, where  the  critic  has  left  his  reader  in  doubt 
which  most  to  admire,  the  splendor  of  his  criticism,  or 
the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  original.  Then,  too,  Mr. 
St.  John,  the  editor  of  these  neat  and  elegant  volumeSi 
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has  given  a  preliminary  discourse,  which  displays  a 
keen  and  warm  admiration  for  these  writings,  expressed 
in  a  fervid  strain  of  noble  eloquence,  which  inspires 
that  gentle  apprehension  for  the  '^  bright  countenance 
of  truth,"  so  soothing  "  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  de- 
lightful studies."  ♦ 

In  a  fine  London  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton,  published  in  the  year  1838,  there  is  a  well 
written  review  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  in 
which  he  laments  that  some  effort  had  not  before  been 
made  to  ^'  popularize,  in  a  muUum  in  parvo  shape,  the 
prose  works  of  our  great  poet."  We  have  here  an 
edition  that  completes  his  desires  ;  an  edition  in  which 
great  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  selecting,  from  va- 
rious tracts,  those  portions  likely  to  prove  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  pubhc.  While  they  give  a  proper  conception 
of  the  opinions  of  Milton,  they  also  contain  some  of 
the  purest  specimens  of  his  style.  Indeed,  we  think 
that  some  one  of  our  own  publishing  houses  would 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  this 
work.  The  nice  taste  and  the  correct  discrimination 
displayed  in  this  selection  would  command  for  it  a 
ready  sale.  It  would  be  of  great  use  to  many,  who 
know  nothing  of  these  writings,  and  of  service  to 
some,  who,  while  they  know  of  them,  yBt  neglect  and 
turn  away  from  these  rich  well-springs  of  truth,  f 

Like  all  great  messengers,  Milton  was,  while  living, 
persecuted,  and  since  his  death  has  been  the  object  of 
malignant  hatred,  by  those  whose  place  of  abiding  is 
fast  by  the  "  seat  of  the  scorner."  He  whose  "  words 
are  oracles  for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  coun- 
tries, and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages,"  has 
been  slighted,  misrepresented,  abused,  and  reviled  by 

*  The  writer  mifrht  have  mentioned,  in  this  connexion,  the  splen- 
did Essay  on  Milton,  by  Dr.  Cbanning,  not  at  all  inferior,  in  our 
judgment  to  Mr.  Macaulay's.  —  Ed. 

f  A  judicious  selection  from  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  in  2  vol- 
umes, 12mo,  was  published  by  Bowles  and  Dearborn  in  this  city,  in 
1826.  It  is  preceded  by  a  well  written  and  valuable  preface,  on  the 
character  and  writings  of  Milton.  —  Eo. 
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those  whose  greatest  glory  should  have  been,  that  they 
were  the  countrymen  of  Milton,  —  not  Milton  the  poet, 
— but  Milton  the  statesman.  He  who  wielded  a  pen 
that  made  Europe  quake,  and  perpetuated  political  truths 
based  upon  eternal  justice,  —  truths  that  were  to  warm 
and  kindle  up  mankind  forever  after  in  the  pursuit  of 
right  against  might. 

Before  we  approach  these  fountains  of  living  light, 
let  us  turn  and  see  how  it  was  that  he,  who  had  been 
educated  in  seclusion,  and  mingled  with  the  scholars, 
the  gentle  and  well  bred  in  his  youth,  did  desert  all, 
and  peril  his  life  in  the  wild  tumult  and  hot  strife  of 
religious  and  political  dissension,  only  that  he  might 
bear  witness  to  the  light  that  was  in  him. 

John  Milton  was  the  son  of  John  Milton,  a  scrivener 
of  good  repute,  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1608,  and  was  carefully  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  refined 
taste.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  gave  great 
promise  of  eminence ;  for  he  was  an  assiduous  and  dili- 
gent youth,  and  was  noted  for  his  complete  learning 
and  elegant  scholarship,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  his  degrees.  But  he  declined  to 
take  orders,  and  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of 
faith,  considering  that  so  doing  was  subscribing  slave. 

In  thus  early  displaying  his  independence  of  opinion 
in  his  religious  belief,  he  did  but  follow  the  example 
set  him  by  his  father,  while  he  obeyed  the  honest  im- 
pulse of  his  nature  ;  for  his  father  had  been  disinherited 
by  his  grandfather  for  deserting  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Shortly  after  he  left  the  University  he  retired  into 
the  country  with  his  father,  who  had  then  relinquished 
business  with  a  handsome  estate ;  and  while  there  he 
continued  his  studies,  selecting  no  particular  profession, 
but  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  all. 

It  was  in  these  years  of  sweet  scholastic  solitude, 
that  he  produced  his  Mask  of  Comus,  than  which  there 
is  not  a  nobler  poem  in  any  language.  This  brought 
him  great  fame  among  the  polite  and  refined  of  the 
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day,  and  was  widely  circulated  for  a  while  in  manu- 
script ;  so  that  when  he  started  on  his  travels  soon  after 
this,  (which  was  in  1638,)  he  carried  with  him  letters 
commanding,  in  his  behalf,  attention  from  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  Continent. 

He  went  first  to  France,  and  while  in  Paris  was  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Scudamore,  the  English  Ambassador) 
to  Hugo  Grotius,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  interesting 
interview.  From  Paris  he  went  into  Italy,  and  coming 
to  Florence,  in  that  city  he  mingled  freely  with  the  re- 
fined and  learned,  and,  by  the  elegant  displays  of  his 
own  accomplishments  and  learning,  won  the  admira- 
tion and  regard  of  all.  The  scholars  and  wits  of  that 
place  vied  with  one  another  in  entertaining  him,  and 
celebrated  his  many  merits  in  their  compositions. 

With  many  of  those  brilliant  spirits  of  that  favored 
landfhe  formed  an  intimacy,  which  was  continuedtfor 
years  after  his  return  home,  as  we  find  by  his  familiar 
letters.  From  Florence  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  was 
there  again  treated  with  marked  kindness  and  attention 
by  Lucas  Holstensius,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Cardinal  Barberino,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  in 
that  famous  city.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Naples, 
and  there  made  the  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa, 
a  man  of  ''  singular  merit  and  virtue,"  and  who  was 
afterwards  celebrated  by  Milton  in  a  poem,  as  he  had 
been  by  Tasso,  in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  and  his  Di- 
alogue on  Friendship.  Happy  and  fortunate  lot  I  thus 
to  be  the  object  of  regard,  and  to  have  his  merits  re- 
corded, and  his  virtues  enshrined,  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity,  in  the  works  of  these  great  poetic  minds ! 

He  had  intended,  after  having  thus  visited  the  finest 
parts  of  Italy,  to  go  over  into  Sicily,  and  thence  to 
Greece ;  but  the  news  from  England  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  Parliament  and  the  King  changed  his 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  return  home,  to  mingle 
with  his  countrymen  in  their  toil  for  freedom,  thinking 
it  unworthy  of  him  to  be  loitering  away  his  time  in 
luxurious  ease,  while  his  native  land  was  distracted, 
and  his  fellow  men  at  home  were  battling  in  fierce 
strife  for  liberty. 
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He  returned  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of 
his  friends  that  he  should  remain  away ;  for  hy  the 
freedom  of  his  speech  when  there  he  had  aroused  the 
vindictive  feelings  of  many  of  his  hearers.  And  to  this 
he  was  no  doubt  provoked  by  having  himself  seen  the 
dreadful  persecution  undergone  in  the  Prison  of  the  In- 
quisition, by  one  of  the  finest  scientific  minds  the  world 
ever  knew, — by  Galileo, — whom  he  visited  when 
imprisoned  for  asserting  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
opposing  the  old  notions  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran* 
ciscans. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Florence ;  and  after  being 
there  a  while  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  that  port  be 
^hipped  his  books  and  music  for  England.  He  then 
took  his  route  by  Terona  and  Milan,  and  along  the 
lake  of  Leman  to  Geneva;  and  thence  he  returned 
through  France  the  same  way  he  came,  and  arrived 
safe  in  England  after  an  absence  of  one  year  and  three 
months,  '^  having  seen  more,  learned  more,  and  con- 
versed with  more  famous  men,  and  made  more  real  im- 
{NTOvement  than  most  others  in  double  the  time." 

On  his  return  home,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the 
solitude  of  his  study,  and  to  the  teaching  of  several 
youths,  (among  whom  were  his  nephews,)  who  were 
intrusted  to  his  care  ;  and  in  his  own  house  he  formed 
quite  an  academic  institute,  where  his  scholars,  like  the 
disciples  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  gathered  around 
him,  and  by  assiduity  added  to  their  stores  of  know- 
ledge, while  with  his  advice  and  counsel  they  were 
purifying  and  elevating  their  feelings.* 

In  the  year  1641,  the  nation  was  in  great  ferment 
with  the  religious  disputes  of  the  day,  which  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  chief  political  questions 
then  agitated.  This  roused  Milton,  who  was  alive  to 
the  close  association  of  the  two  subjects ;  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  political  designs,  the  support  of  lib- 


*  That  is,  in  plain  terms  Milton  became  a  schoolmaster.  We  do  hot 
like  this  squeamishness  in  Milton's  Biographers,  tboat  admittin;  a 
fact  by  no  means  dishonorable  to  hinu  —  £o. 
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erty,  he  issued  a  powerful  tract  Upon  Prelatical  Episco- 
pacy. This  served  to  work  out  a  good  end,  and 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  liberalists.  For  this,  as 
for  other  reasons  of  a  like  nature,  he  was  prompted  to 
write  several  other  polemical  tracts,  daring  that  yeari 
and  then  he  dropped  the  subject  forever. 

In  1643  he  married,  being  then  35  years  old.  After 
a  month  his  wife,  by  his  permission,  went  to  visit  her 
relations;  and  when  sent  for  by  him, — for  reasons 
which  are  as  yet  unexplained,  —  she  refused  to  return^ 
and  dismissed  his  messenger  with  contempt. 

He  was  deeply  wounded  by  this  treatment,  and 
maintained  towards  her  a  dignified  and  resolute  indif- 
ference. Mortified,  and  full  of  sorrow,  he  found  relief 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  very  source  of  woe ;  and 
after  reflection  upon  it,  he  projected  and  published 
his  work  upon  Divorce,  which  is  to  this  day  one  of  the 
most  famous  works  on  the  subject  ever  printed. 

Affairs  had  now  assumed  a  new  aspect,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian party  had,  after  a  great  struggle  with  Royalty, 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  then  ruled  supreme  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation. 

The  King  and  his  abettors  were  fighting  in  the  field 
for  that  authority,  they  had  before  vainly  endeavored 
to  establish  with  the  arm  of  civil  power.  The  Presby- 
terians were  now  in  their  day  of  prosperity ;  they  had 
been  oppressed  but  were  now  triumphant.  Adversity 
bad  not  been  of  use  to  them.  They  did  not  learn 
charity,  or  humanity,  from  her  lessons,  but  now  exer- 
cised authority  with  a  lordly  air,  and  wielded  the  sword 
of  State  with  presumptuous  arrogance.  Among  other 
acts  of  great  inconsistency  and  oppression,  they  estab- 
lished a  supervision  of  the  press  under  the  control  of 
an  authorized  licenser,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavored 
to  suppress  the  freedom  of  speech.  This  base  desertion 
of  the  principles  for  which  they  had  contended,  this 
mean  exercise  of  authority  in  that,  in  which  they  had 
suffered  the  most,  and  against  which  they  had  clamored 
the  loudsst,  excited  Milton  to  the  writing  of  the  Areopa- 
gitica.     This  pamphlet  was  written  by  him  upon  this 
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shameful  abuse.  He  had  before  acted  in  concert  with 
them,  as  the  movement  party  of  the  day ;  but  when 
they  abandoned  and  treasonably  betrayed  the  rights  of 
Man,  they  left  him  where  he  had  always  been,  stand- 
ing on  the  rock  of  truth  fast  by  his  principles. 

There  is  not  a  nobler  vindication  of  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  to  be  found  any- 
where, than  in  this  pamphlet. 

This  book  was  published  in  1644,  and  in  this  year  he 
was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  who  sought  him  out,  and 
unexpectedly  to  him  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  be- 
sought his  love  and  forgiveness.  In  this  as  in  other 
instances,  have  we  a  strong  evidence  of  the  mildness 
atid  gentleness  of  his  feelings  ;  for  although  his  resent- 
ment had  been  aroused  by  her  wicked  abandonment  of 
him,  yet  when  she  returned  home,  repentant  and  in 
sorrow,  he  joyfully  received  her,  and  forgave  all.  Nay 
more,  when  defeat  and  route  had  fallen  upon  the  royal 
standard,  he  generously  took  home  her  father,  and  his 
whole  faniily,  —  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  monarchy,  —  protected  them  during  the  heat  of  his 
party  triumph,  and  finally  interested  himself  to  secure 
their  estates  from  confiscation,  although  they  had  in 
their  days  of  prosperity  prompted  his  wife  to  her  diso- 
bedience and  desertion  of  her  republican  husband; 
thus  showing  a  high-heartedness  which  was  above 
malice,  and  in  keeping  with  and  but  a  practical  domes- 
tic application  of  the  pure  upright  faith  professed  by 
him,  which  was  stern  and  unyielding  in  the  pursuits  of 
right,  but  humane  and  gentle  in  the  use  of  power  and 
advantage. 

He  was  now  an  eminent  man,  and  his  bold  pen  had 
won  for  him  a  public  fame  and  name.  About  this  time 
he  was  well  nigh  being  swept  into  the  mid  current  of 
popular  politics,  and  it  was  contemplated  making  him 
the  Adjutant  General,  under  Sir  William  Waller;  but 
this  design  was  abandoned  upon  the  remodelling  of  the 
army,  and  he  was  left  at  his  studies. 

The  King  was  imprisoned  and  tried,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  true  faith  and  intentions  of  many  were  made 
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clear.  The  Presbyterian  party,  who  had  professed  Dem- 
ocratic Republicanism,  while  their  hopes  of  office  were 
high,— like  many  in  our  own  days,  who,  when  they  have 
attained  their  hopes,  or  been  rejected  by  the  people  for 
better  men,  desert  their  cause,  abandon  their  principles, 
while  they  hold  on  to  their  name,  and  fight  under  their 
old  banners,  that  they  may  more  surely  but  more  base- 
ly injure  truth,  — being  now  in  the  minority  and  out 
of  power,  became  noisy  in  their  lamentations  over 
the  King's  fate,  and  endeavored  by  every  means  to 
prevent  his  execution,  using  all  arguments,  and  stop- 
ping at  nothing  to  undo  what  they  themselves  had 
brought  about.  For  when  they  found  that  there  was 
an  unfiinching  determination  of  the  Democracy  to 
punish  this  man  for  his  enormities  and  wicked  mis- 
government, 

"They  who" — to  use  Milton's  language — "had  been  fiercest 
against  their  prince,  under  the  notion  of  a  tyrant,  and  no  mean  in- 
cendiaries of  the  war  against  him,  when  God  out  of  his  providence 
and  high  disposal  hath  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  their  breth- 
ren, on  a  sudden  and  in  a  new  garb  of  allegiance,  which  their  doings 
have  long  since  concealed,  they  plead  for  him,  pity  him,  extol  him, 
and  protest  against  those  who  talk  of  bringing  him  to  the  trial  of 
Justice,  which  is  the  Sword  of  God,  superior  to  all  mortal  things,  in 
whose  hand  soever,  by  apparent  signs,  his  testified  will  is  to  put  if* 

Upon  the  happening  of  this  event,  Milton  published 
his  "  Tenure  of  Kings,"  from  which  is  quoted  the 
above  passage,  so  applicable  in  its  spirit  to  our  own 
times,  so  true  of  all  political  trucksters,  who  shout  loud- 
ly for  the  Democracy,  while  they  have  hopes  of  using 
and  abusing  it,  but  who  basely  betray  its  confidence  and 
abandon  it,  whenever  they  are  required  to  put  in  prac- 
tice their  own  professions.  This  book  was  published 
1649,  and  served  very  much  to  tranquilize  and  calm 
the  public  mind  upon  that  which  had  passed. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
was  called  to  the  post  of  Latin  Secretary,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  which  station  he  held  till  the  Restoration. 
This  was  an  office  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  public  correspondence  with  foreign  States  de- 
volved upon  hiuL     While  holding  this  h^h  and  honor- 
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able  public  station,  one  so  congenial  with  his  feelings, 
and  one  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  he  produced 
many  State  papers  of  great  merit,  and  which  contrib- 
uted to  advance  the  fame  of  the  Republic  abroad. 

Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  Stuart,  there  was 
publi^ed  a  book  which  was  styled  £ix(»r  BaaikiKfij  and 
which  was  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  the 
King,  and  left  by  him  as  a  legacy  and  parting  word  to 
the  world.  It  had  a  most  unprecedented  sale,  owing  to 
the  curiosity  excited  by  its  appearance.  As  it  was  a 
work  which  was  then  likely  to  excite  public  sympathy, 
when  public  sympathy  would  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
bad  and  unworthy  object,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  abuse  and  mislead  the  public  mind,  the  Parlia^ 
ment  called  upon  Milton  to  write  an  answer  to  it,  and 
to  furnish  an  antidote  for  this  lying  poison,  which  it  is 
well  believed  was  never  written  by  the  King,  but  was 
manufactured  and  industriously  circulated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  arbitrary  power, 
with  a  hope  that  by  its  means  they  could  unsettle 
the  public  mind,  weaken  the  Republic,  and  reestablish 
the  tyranny. 

Milton  accordingly  wrote  his  tEitroyoxZoc^;  ;  and  truly 
was  he  an  Image-breaker ;  for  with  merciless  force 
he  entered  the  temple,  and  with  his  own  right  arm  shat- 
tered the  Idol  that  they  had  bid  all  mankind  bow  down 
before. 

Charles  the  Second,  who  was  then  residing  upon  the 
Continent,  hired  Salmasius,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Scaliger,  as  hono- 
rary professor  at  Leyden,  to  write  a  work  in  defence  of 
his  father  and  of  the  monarchy.  For  this  work  Charles 
paid  Salmasius  one  hundred  jacobuses.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  book,  Salmasius  filled  it  pretty  plentifully 
with  insolent  abuse  of  all  the  public  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  those  prominent  in  the  Revolution; 
both  from  a  natural  inclination,  and  according  to  direc- 
tions. In  this  he  was  quite  expert ;  for  though  he  was 
a  fine  schohr  and  very  famed  for  his  learning,  yet  as  it 
has   been  said  of  him,-- ^^This  prince  of  scholars 
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seemed  to  have  erected  his  throne  upon  a  heap  of 
stones,  that  he  might  have  them  at  hand  to  throw  at 
every  one's  head  who  passed  by." 

Inmiediately  upon  the  appearance  of  this  book,  the 
Council  of  State  unanimously  selected  Milton  to  an- 
swer it ;  and  he,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  prepared  and 
published  his  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  a 
work  of  great  worth  and  power,  and  which  was  writ- 
ten at  intervals,  during  the  moments  snatched  from  his 
official  duties,  when  he  was  weakened  and  infirm. 
This  book  was  read  everywhere.  Europe  rang  with 
it,  and  wonder  at  its  force  filled  all  minds. 

By  some  it  has  been  said  that  the  Council  presented 
him  with  £1000  as  a  reward,  which  was  no  mean  sum 
in  those  days  of  specie  circulation.  But  empty  thanks 
were  all  that  he  received.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
of  his  writings  ever  obtained  one  cent  for  him  firom  the 
public  purse,  as  he  asserts  in  his  Second  Defence.  While 
Milton  was  thus  receiving  attentions  from  all  quarters, 
it  was  much  otherwise  with  his  arrogant  opponent ;  for 
he  sufifered  not  only  by  the  severity  of  Milton's  reply, 
but  was  slighted  and  treated  ill  by  Christiana,  Ctueen 
of  Sweden,  who  had  invited  him  to  her  court,  among 
other  learned  men.  Upon  the  reading  of  Milton's 
^'  Defence,"  she  was  so  delighted  therewith,  that  her 
opinion  of  Salmasius  changed,  and  she  became  indif- 
ferent to  him,  which  he  perceiving,  left  her  court,  and 
retired  to  Spa,  in  Germany,  where  he  shortly  after  died 
of  chagrin. 

Milton  had  been  for  many  years  suffering  from  a 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  arising  out  of  his  severe  appUcar 
tion  to  his  studies.  Year  siter  year  his  sight  became 
more  and  more  dim,  until  his  physicians  warned  him 
that  unless  he  ceased  his  continual  toil,  he  would  be- 
come totally  blind.  This  for  a  while  he  heeded  ;  but 
the  urgent  call  made  upon  him  in  the  production  of 
this  answer  to  Salmasius,  led  him  again  to  over-appli- 
cation, and  he  became  wholly  blind.  Notwithstanding 
his  blindness,  he  still  continued  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  employed  his  leisuse  moments  in 
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the  production  of  various  other  political  tracts,  in  an- 
swer to  the  many  abusive  works  issued  by  the  royalists* 

On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  taking 
place  of  the  difficulties  that  followed,  he  wrote  a 
^'  Letter  to  a  Statesman,"  [supposed  to  be  General 
Monk,]  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  delineation  of  a  '*  free 
Commonwealth,  easy  to  be  put  in  practice,  and  with- 
out delay."  Finding  affairs  were  growing  worse  and 
worse,  the  people  more  and  more  unsettled,  and  that  a 
King  was  likely  to  be  reestablished,  and  the  Common- 
wealth subverted,  he  wrote  and  published  his  "Ready 
and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Excellence  thereof.  Compared  with  the  Incon- 
veniences and  Dangers  of  admitting  Kingship  in  this 
Nation."  This  short  paper  was  published  in  1669—60, 
and  even  after  this  he  published  his  *'  Notes  on  a  late 
Sermon  entitled  the  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  preach- 
ed at  Mercer's  Chapel,  on  March  25th,  1660,  by  Dr. 
Mathew  Griffith,"  the  very  year,  and  within  a  month 
of  the  Restoration ;  so  that  his  voice  was  the  last  to 
bear  witness  against  the  overthrow  of  liberty  and  the 
restoration  of  tyranny. 

Upon  the  return  of  Charles,  he  fled,  and  lay  conceal- 
ed, during  which  time  his  books,  the  ^Eutwoxlagn?^ 
and  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,"  were  burned 
by  the  common  hangman  !  An  indictment  was  found 
against  him,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  act  of  indemnity 
was  passed,  and  he  received  the  benefit  of  it,  and  came 
forth  from  his  concealment,  but  was  arrested,  and  short-^ 
ly  after,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  discharg- 
ed, upon  his  paying  the  fees  to  the  sergeant-at-arms^ 
who  had  endeavored  to  exact  them  from  him,  which 
he  resisted,  and  appealed  to  the  House.  And  thus,  al- 
though a  prisoner,  he  still  displayed  a  determination 
and  resolution  to  oppose  that  oppression  in  his  own 
person,  against  which  he  had  so  stoutly  battled  for  the 
whole  people. 

He  now  retired  from  public  life  forever ;  and  when 
an  offer  was  afterwards  made  to  him  by  the  King^  to 
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feturn  to  his  old  post  of  Secretary,  he  refused  it,  al- 
though pressed  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  and  to  her  en- 
treaties answered  thus :  "  Thou  art  in  the  right ;  you 
and  other  women  would  ride  in  your  coach ;  for  me^ 
my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man." 

This  offer  has  been  denied  by  Doctor  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  Milton,  and  that  too  without  sufficient  foundation, 
for  the  contradiction  is  made  without  proof;  and  when 
Dr.  Newton,  in  his  admirable  account  of  Milton,  publish- 
ed in  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Mil- 
ton, confirms  it,  and  asserts  that  these  very  words  were 
firom  Milton's  wife  only  twenty  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  his  edition.  The  Doctor  has  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  displayed  a  malicious  desire  to  detract 
from  his  merits ;  his  envy  no  doubt  being  excited  by 
this  unbending  integrity  of  one,  whose  political  opinions 
were  serious  enough  in  the  Doctor's  eyes  to  affect  even 
his  merits  as  a  poet.  For  this,  as  for  other  offences^ 
has  he  received  again  and  again  that  censure''^  which  he 
so  richly  deserved ;  but  from  no  one  with  more  force 
than  from  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  able  Preliminary  Dis- 
course to  these  volumes.     We  quote  a  passage. 

"  Another  sore  point  with  Johnson  was,  that  Milton  should  be  said 
to  have  rejected,  afler  the  Restoration,  the  place  of  Latin  Secretary 
to  Charles  the  Second.  Few  men  heartily  believe  in  the  existence 
of  virtue  above  their  own  reach.  He  knew  what  he  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances ;  he  knew  that  had  he  lived  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  similar  offer  from  the  Regi- 
cides would  have  met  with  no  '  sturdy  refusal '  from  him ;  he  knew 
it  was  in  his  eyes  no  sin  to  accept  of  a  pension  from  one  whom  he 
considered  an  usurper;  how  then  could  he  believe,  what  must  have 
humiliated  him  in  his  own  esteem,  that  the  old  blind  republican,  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  years  and  indigence,  still  cherished  heroic 
virtues  in  his  soul,  and  spurned  the  offer  of  a  tyrant !  Oh,  but  he 
had  filled  the  same  office  under  Oliver  Cromwell ! 

"  Milton  regarded  *  Old  Noll '  as  a  greater  and  better  *  Sylla,'  to 
whom,  in  the  motto  to  his  work  against  the  restoration  of  Kingship, 
he  compares  him,  and  evidently  hoped  to  the  last,  what  was  always, 
perhaps,  intended  by  the  Protector,  and  understood  between  them, 


*  We  do  not  assent  to  this  censure  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Johnson 
may  have  failed  to  appreciate  in  all  instances  the  merits  of  Milton, 
but  to  accuse  him  of  malice  or  envy  towards  Milton  is  altogether 
wrong.  Mr.  St  John,  in  the  passage  which  follows,  is  just  to  Mil- 
ton, but  unjust  to  Johnson.  —  £d. 
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that,  as  soon  as  the  troubles  of  the  times  should  be  properly  appeas- 
ed, he  would  establish  the  Republic    In  this  Milton  consented  to 
serve  with  him,  not  to  serve  him ;  for  Cromwell  always  professed  to 
be  the  servant  of  the  people.    And  adet^  all,  there  was  some  differ- 
ence between  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second.    With  the  former 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  had  something  in  common;  they  were 
both  great  men,  they  were  both  enemies  to  that  remnant  of  feudal 
barbarism,  which,  supported  by  prejudice  and  ignorance,  had  for 
ages  exerted  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  their  country. 
Minds  of  such  an  order,  —  in  some  things,  though  not  in  all,  re- 
sembling,—  might  natural  I V  enough  cooperate;  tor  they  could  re- 
spect each  other.    But  with  what  sense  of  decorum,  or  reverence 
for  his  own  character,  remembering  the  glorious  cause  for  which  he 
had  struggled,  could  Milton  have  reconciled  his  conscience  to 
takin?  office  under  the  returned  Stuart,  to  mingle  daily  with  the 
crowd  of  atheists  who  blasphemed  the  Almighty,  and  with  swinish 
vices  debased  his  Image  m  the  polluted  chambers  of  Whitehall. 
The  poet  regarded  them  with  contemptuous  abhorrence ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  exceedingly  mistaken,  described  them  under  the  names  of 
devils,  in  the  court  of  their  patron  and  inspirer  below.  Besides,  eyea 
had  they  possessed  the  few  virtues  compatible  with  servitude,  it 
would  have  been  matter  of  constant  chagrin,  of  taunt  and  reviling 
on  one  side,  and  silent  hatred  on  the  other,  to  have  brought  toother 
republican  and  slave  in  the  same,  bureau,  and  to  have  compelled  a 
democratic  pen  to  mould  correct  phrases  for  a  despicable  master. 
So  far,  however,  was  the  biographer  from  comprehending  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  whose  life  Be  undertook  to  write,  that  he  seems  to 
have  thought  it  an  imputation  on  him,  and  a  circumstance  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  pity  his  lot,  that  the  dissolute  nobles  of  the  a^e 
seldom  resorted  to  his  humble  dwelling!    The  sentiment  is  worthy 
of  Salmasius.    But  was  there  then  living  a  man  who  would  not  have 
been  honored  by  passing  under  the  shadow  of  that  roof?  by  listen- 
ing to  the  accents  of  those  inspired  lips?  by  being  greeted  and  re- 
membered by  him  whose  slightest  commendation  was  immortality  ? 
Elijah,  or  Elisha,  or  Moses,  or  David,  or  Paul  of  Tarsus,  would  have 
sat  down  with  Milton  and  found  in  him  a  kindred  spirit    But  the 
slave  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  or  the  traitor  Monk,  or  Rochester,  or  the 
husband  of  Miss  Hyde,  or  that  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  saw  what 
Hamilton  describes,  and  dared  not  with  his  sword  revenge  the  in- 
sult, might  forsooth  have  thought  it  a  piece  of  condescension  to  be 
seen  in  the  Delphic  Cavern  of  England,  whence  proceeded  those 
sacred  verses  which  in  literature  have  raised  her  above  all  other  na- 
tions, to  the  level  of  Greece  herself!  " 

Upon  his  release  from  arrest  he  retired  to  the  obscu- 
rity and  solitude  of  his  own  dwelling,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  the  composition  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  Para- 
dise Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes.  During  this 
time  he  also  produced  a  History  of  Britain,  with  seve- 
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ral  other  prose  works.  In  1674  he  expired,  worn  out 
with  illness  and  a  life  of  toil ;  he  died  without  a  groan, 
and  so  gentle  and  placid  was  his  departure,  that  they 
who  were  round  him  did  not  perceive  it. 

Although  all  of  his  political  writings  were  called 
forth  by  the  events  that  were  passing  before  him,  and 
were  for  that  reason  local  in  their  immediate  applica- 
tion, yet  they  are  so  catholic  and  elemental  in  their 
spirit,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  they  were  written 
in  an  age  when  feudal  tenures  were  not  abolished,  and 
before  any  people  had  as  yet  secured  their  own  free- 
dom. 

His  Areopagitica  was  his  first  political  work ;  and  al- 
though it  was  written  for  a  special  purpose,  and  with  a 
view  to  a  then  existing  evil,  it  is  still  a  pamphlet  that 
might  very  well  be  published  at  this  day,  as  the  decla- 
ration of  our  opinions  upon  this  subject  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

The  very  motto  of  the  book,  taken  from  Euripides, 
and  translated  by  himself,  indicates  the  whole  spirit  and 
intent  of  it. 

"This  is  true  liberty,  when  freebom  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free, 
Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deserves  high  praise, 
Who  neither  can,  or  will,  may  hold  his  peace ; 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ?  " 

After  discussing  the  real  merits  of  the  question  then 
before  him,  he  departs  altogether  from  that  topic  ;  and 
as  he  always  did,  generously  claimed  the  same  right  for 
mankind,  that  he  had  sought  for  Englishmen.  And 
then  it  is  he  utters  this  fine  sentence,  which  shows  a 
noble  enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  and  a  firm  belief  in  its 
justice.  *'  Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and 
to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience  above  all  lilh 
erties  /  " 

After  this  work  he  wrote  his  "  Tenure  of  Kings." 
The  design  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  already  explain- 
ed. We  may  judge  of  its  liberal  character  by  these 
few  passages.  At  first  he  alludes  to  the  treasonable 
desertion  of  principles  by  those,  who  were  then  turbu* 
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lent  for  the  King's  release,  and  who  had  mainly  helped 
to  provoke  and  carry  on  the  war.  Afterwards  he  de- 
clares this  general  principle;  "No  man,  who  knows 
aught,  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  deny  that  all  men  nat- 
,  urally  were  bom  freej  being  the  image  and  resemblance 
^f  God  himself."  And  after  this  proclamation  of  that 
essential  truth,  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the  history 
of  society,  and  shows  by  reason,  scriptural  author- 
ity, general  history,  and  the  universal  opinions  of 
mcmkind,  that  all  government  proceeds  from  the  peo- 
ple, is  created  by  them  for  their  comfort  and  good, 
and  is  subject  to  their  control,  whether  it  be  patriar- 
chal, despotic,  or  aristocratic  ;  and  that  no  king  or 
potentate  holds  by  any  other  authority  than  the  con- 
sent of  the  people ;  which  being  withdrawn  his  rule 
ceases,  and  for  his  crimes  his  life  may  be  forfeited ;  — 
declaring  that  this  must  be  so,  "  unless  the  people  must 
be  thought  created  all  for  him  singly,  which  were  a 
kind  of  treason  against  the  dignity  of  mankind  to 
affirm." 

And  after  all  this  he  shows  his  charity  for  his  fellow 
men,  wherever  they  may  be,  by  saying,  "  Who  knows 
/  not  that  there  is  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brother- 
hood between  man  and  man  all  over  the  world  ;  neither 
is  it  the  English  sea  that  can  sever  us  from  that  duty 
.  and  relation."  It  is  this  sentiment,  and  such  like  this, 
that  demands  of  us  our  admiration  and  regard  for  this 
purest  of  men. 

In  the  same  manner  does  he  fight  the  same  fight  in 
his  'EixopoxXa^g  and  "Defence  of  the  English  Peo- 
ple," fearlessly  breaking  new  ground  in  behalf  of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  as  if  he  considered  it  to  be  his  great- 
est glory  to  be  the  champion  of  his  race,  while  he  was 
defending  his  countrymen. 

In  the  '£Moroxla^Tjg^  after  refuting  the  many  lies 
uttered  by  the  king's  lip- workers,  he  says,  "It  is  my 
determinsttion  that  through  me  the  truth  shall  be  spo- 
ken, and  not  smothered,  but  sent  abroad  in  her  native 
confidence  of  her  single  self,  to  earn  how  she  can  her 
entertaimnent  in  the  world,  and  to  find  out  her  own 
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readers.''  Hearken  then  again  to  his  words,  which 
now,  near  two  hundred  years  after  they  were  published, 
come  like  a  solemn  and  prophetic  voice  from  out  the 
writings  of  the  old,  blind  republican. 

**  Men  are  born  and  created  with  a  better  title  to  their  ft«edom, 
than  any  king  hath  to  his  crown.  And  liberty  of  nerson  and  right 
of  self-preservation  is  much  nearer,  and  more  natural,  and  more  worth 
Co  all  men  than  the  property  of  their  goods  and  wealth." 

This  is  oiur  truth,  the  corner-stone  of  our  faith.  Here 
we  stand,  and  alone  of  nations  have  made  this  our  prac- 
tice, and  thereby  given  a  healthful  example  to  all  men« 
These  things  he  believed,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
ages,  did  he  announce  to  the  world  those  truths  which 
were  to  unsettle  tyranny  and  open  the  way  to  imiver- 
«al  freedom. 

When  the  King  was  about  to  return,  he  published 
"  The  Mode  of  Establishing  a  Free  Commonwealth.'' 
This  was  the  last  blast  blown  to  rouse  the  people  from 
their  lethargy.  With  a  prophetic  energy  did  he  predict 
the  ills  that  would  fall  upon  the  nation,  should  tho 
King  again  be  established.  How  sadly  have  his  words 
been  realized  in  the  gilded  misery  that  now  surrounds 
his  country,  where  starring  millions  toil  like  beasts 
of  the  field  to  fatten  a  licentious  and  debased  aristoc- 
racy! 

In  this  book  he  told  the  people  that  "  no  government 
was  nearer  the  precepts  of  Christ  than  a  free  Common- 
wealth, wherein  they  who  are  the  greatest  are  perpetu- 
al servants  to  the  public,  and  yet  are  not  elevated  above 
their  brethren,  live  soberly  in  their  families,  walk  the 
streets  as  other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely,  familiar- 
ly, friendly,  without  adoration."  After  extolling  the 
excellent  beauty  of  freedom,  and  exhorting  them  to 
stand  by  their  rights,  he  thus  concludes,  vnih  these 
passages  so  full  of  grand  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

^I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present;  few  words  will  save  us,  well 
considered  ;  few  and  easy  things,  now  seasonably  done.  But  if  the 
people  be  so  affected  as  to  prostitute  religion  and  liberty  to  the  vain 
and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing  but  Kingship  can  restore 
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tftdeiDOt  TOmemlberiiig  the  frequent  plafaes  and  pestilences  that 
then  wasted  this  city,  such  as  through  God's  mercy  we  never  have 
felt  since ;  and  that  trade  flourishes  nowhere  more  than  in  the  free 
Commonwealths  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  before 
their  eyes  at  this  day ;  yet  if  trade  be  grown  so  craving  and  impor- 
tunate, through  the  proftue  lioing  of  tradesmen,  that  nothing  can 
support  it  but  the  luxurious  expenses  of  a  nation  upon  trifles  or  su- 
perfluities, so  as  if  the  peofde  generally  should  betake  themselves  to 
frugality,  it  might  prove  a  dangerous  matter,  lest  tradesmen  should 
mutiny  for  want  of  trading;  and  that  therefore  we  roust  forego,  and 
set  to  sale  religion,  liberty,  honor,  safety,  all  concernments,  divine 
or  human,  to  keep  up  trading.  What  I  have  spoken  is  the  lanffuage 
of  that  which  is  not  called  amiss,  'The  Good  Old  Cause;'  if  it 
seem  strange  to  any,  it  will  not  seem  more  strange^  I  hope,  than  con- 
vincing to  backslidiers.  Thus  much  I  should  perhaps  have  said, 
thouffh  I  was  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only  to  trees  and  stones, 
and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but  with  the  prophet,  *  O  Earth,  Earth,  Earth !  * 
to  tell  the  very  soil  itself  what  her  perverse  inhabitants  are  deaf  to ; 
nay,  though  what  I  have  spoke  should  happen,  [which  Thoo  sofier 
not,  who  didst  create  mankind  free !  nor  Thou  next  who  didst  redeem 
OS  from  being  the  servants  of  men !  ]  to  be  the  last  words  of  our  ex- 
piring liberty.** 

The  political  works  of  this  great  man  have  been  dil- 
igently suppressed,  and  his  political  fame  traduced; 
while  they,  who  could  not  deny  him  merit,  have  been 
busy  before  the  world  in  lauding  him  as  a  poet,  think- 
ing thus  to  lead  men  off  from  a  knowledge  of  that 
wherein  consisted  his  true  greatness.  We  question  much 
whether  the  dullest  mind  could  read  these  books  now, 
without  being  roused  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
this  apostle  of  liberty,  and  for  his  cause. 

In  them  he  nobly  vindicates  the  people  and  their 
rights.  ^'  The  Good  Old  Cause,"  as  be  calls  it,  warms 
him  up,  and  he  writes  with  an  exulting  energy  that 
would  make  your  blood  gush  with  delight.  His  opin- 
ions were  not  the  distempered  thoughts  of  a  factionist. 
He  never  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  warped  by  a  selfish 
regard  for  party  advancement.  He  knew  no  party,  but 
generously  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the  cause  of  bis 
country,  and  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  In 
his  old  age  his  greatest  glory  was,  that  he  had  always 
written  and  spoken  openly,  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
against  slavery. 

The  truths  which  he  wrote  in  his  matured  years,  as 
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applying  to  the  concUtion  of  his  unfortunate  country^ 
were  but  repetitions  of  the  &ith  of  his  youth,  as  be 
had  powerfully  expressed  it  in  his  Comus. 

^  **  Impostor,  do  Dot  charge  most  innoceDt  Nature, 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance ;  she,  good  catcress^ 
Means  her  provision  onl  j  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 
And  holy  dictates  of  spare  temperance : 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd, 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store  : 
And  then  the  giver  would  be  better  thanked, 
His  praise  due  paid ;  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  fforgeous  feast, 
0ut  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude, 
Crams  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 

Even  now,  while  we  conclude  these  few  pages, 
our  pen  falters,  and  we  feel  disposed  to  abandon  the 
task.  His  magnificence  overpowers  us.  How  can  we 
point  out  the  excellence  of  that  which  commands  the 
admiration  of  all  men,  and  is  beyond  the  loftiest  praise 
of  the  most  eloquent?  Again  and  again  have  we 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  this  work,  with  the  intention 
of  selecting  passages  worthy  of  comment  and  regard, 
and  so  thickly  have  they  flowed  in  upon  us,  that  page 
after  page  has  been  exhausted,  and  we  had  not  finished. 
How  idle,  then,  to  select  from  these  masterpieces  of  eU 
oqueoce  and  storehouses  of  truth!  How  vain  to 
dwell  upon  his  merits,  when  every  line  of  his  splendid 
composition  tells  of  his  measureless  learning  and  infi* 
nite  purity  of  thought.  His  style,  at  once  grand 
and  simple,  is  happily  suited  to  convey  conviction 
to  the  mind,  and  inspire  the  soul  with  fmrvid  en« 
ergy. 

While  his  works  are  filled  with  noble  conceptions, 
clothed  in  language  of  corresponding  state  and  gran- 
dexur,  we  nowhere  find  any  attempt  at  fine  rhetoric  for 
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mere  empty  display.  The  whole  subject  sweeps  on 
with  solemn  magnificencei  but  with  no  idle  pomp. 
From  the  depths  of  his  soul  did  he  speak,  and  his 
words  were  as  fire,  scorching  to  his  enemies,  and  life- 
giving  and  cheering  to  those  who  love  "  truth  and  wis- 
dom, not  respecting  numbers  and  big  names." 

The  most  inspiring  view,  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
soul  of  these  writings,  is  that  they  are,  even  at  this 
day,  far  in  advance  of  the  social  condition  that  exists 
in  this,  land  of  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  of 
government.  The  precepts,  by  which  he  would  wish 
us  to  be  guided,  are  the  pure  and  humane  doctrines  of  the 
Saviour  of  man.  He  did  not  fight  only  for  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen,  contending  for  English  rights,  citing 
the  charters  of  English  liberty,  —  no,  not  he,  —  afl 
mankind  were  alike  to  him,  and  for  man  alone  he 
spake.   No  such  Hebrew  spirit  animated  his  noble  souL 

He  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man,  as  man,  and  assert- 
ed his  rights,  natural  and  social,  without  ever  launch- 
ing out  into  Utopian  speculations  and  visionary  concep- 
tions, the  practical  utility  of  which  no  one  can  afiirm, 
and  the  application  of  which  would  have  worked  out 
ills  innumerable,  rooting  up  and  overthrowing  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  social  rights,  that  had  grown 
up  with  the  state  itself.  He  asserted  abstractions ;  but 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  their  affairs, 
he  steadily  avoided  violating  those  relative  rights,  to 
suddenly  encroach  on  which  would  have  been  even  as 
great  a  despotism  as  the  rugged  foot  of  feudal  barbari- 
ty, with  which  his  country  had  been  oppressed. 

From  the  generous  and  life-giving  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  did  he  draw  his  faith.  He  there  learned  chari- 
ty for  the  misdoings  of  men,  as  well  as  belief  in  their 
power  to  resist  evil  and  attain  truth.  He  there  learned 
love  for  mankind,  as  he  imbibed  a  stem,  unyielding 
hate  for  tyranny  and  hypocrisy. 

No  timid  navigator,  skirting  along  the  shores  and 
headlands,  but  a  bold,  adventurous  spirit,  he  pushed 
forth  upon  a  wild,  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  with 
murky  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  surrounding 
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him.  The  '<  Telemachus  "  of  Fenelon  might  have  been 
the  "  first  dim  promise  of  a  great  deliverance,  the  un- 
developed germ  of  the  charter  of  the  code,"  for  the 
whole  French  people.  But  in  these  writings  of  Milton 
we  have  a  full  and  manly  assertion  of  those  rights  and 
duties,  which  all  men  owe  one  to  the  other,  and  all  to 
society,  and  which  are  far,  far  beyond  the  simple  truths 
conveyed  in  this  beautiful  and  easy  fiction. 

Well  might  the  French  monarch  have  "  The  De- 
fence "  burned  by  the  common  hangman !  Well  might 
he  for  whom  ''  a  million  peasants  starved  to  build  Yer- 
sailles,"  look  down  with  horror  and  fear  upon  that 
work,  for  in  it  were  truths  which  have  roused  up  men 
to  assert  their  rights.  It  was  the  vindication  of  a  no- 
ble people,  who  had  trampled  under  their  feet  the  yoke 
that  oppressed  them,  and  had  brought  to  punishment 
the  tyrant  who  reigned  over  them.  These  works  and 
the  events  that  produced  them  have  an  interest  to  us. 
Englishmen  may  slight  them,  but  we  look  on  them 
with  exultation,  —  they  are  associated  with  our  own  his- 
tory, —  they  are  connected  with  our  own  family  legendsy 
—  and  as  they  record  the  mighty  struggle  of  the  mighty 
with  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this  earth,  they 
should  be  reverenced  and  held  sacred  by  us ;  they 
should  be  our  household  companions,  as  they  were 
of  those  men  whose  blood  now  warms  the  hearts  of  an 
empire  of  freemen,  who  boast  their  lineage  from  a 
prouder  source  than  kings,  —  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  men  of  that  Revolution  have  never  been 
fully  imderstood.  He  who  would  wish  to  know  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  let  him  read  Milton,  and  let  him 
read  the  real  documents  of  the  times.  They  have 
been  abused  and  misrepresented  by  most  historians. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  his  Country,  has  com- 
prehended these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  democratic 
rights,  and  dared  to  tell  the  truth  concerning  them. 
They  and  theirs  were  the  settlers  of  this  country. 
From  them  came  the  mighty  forest  of  sturdy  oal^, 
which  in  years  after  were  to  breast  the  storm  of  royal 
oppression  and  wrath,  in  this  their  refuge;  and  from 
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which  tempest  we,  —  WE  THE  PEOPLE,  came  out 
gloriously  triumphant ! 

Think  not  Mil  of  them.  Tread  lightly  upon  their 
memories  as  you  would  upon  their  ashes.  They  who 
perished  upon  the  scaffold,  —  they  who  found  a  home 
here,  —  they  who  died  upon  the  field  in  England,  or, 
worn  out  with  anxiety  and  public  care,  sank  to  rest  for- 
ever in  their  homes,  —  they  who,  like  Cromwell,  fought 
in  the  field  and  ruled  in  the  council,  — and  they  who, 
like  Milton,  have  proclaimed  from  the  study  that  ''  man 
is  free,^^  have  earned  names  that  time  will  brighten, 
and  have  stood  by  truths  that  will  secure  the  affections 
of  a  world  hereafter. 

B*    xlu   0. 
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Or  the  general  literary,  moral,  and  philosophical 
merits  of  the  author  of  Zanoni  we  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  at  so  great  length,  that  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  enlarge  upon  them  again.  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  these  merits  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  so  ex- 
traordinary as  we  once  thought  them.  Sir  Edward^s 
Novels  are  not  to  us  what  they  were.  They  please  us 
less  and  less  as  our  own  experience  ripens,  as  deepens 
the  romance  of  real  life,  and  as  we  become  more  and 
more  earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  meliorate  the  ac- 
tual moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  our 
brethren*  We  no  longer  crave,  nor  are  we  willing  to 
submit  to,  the  kind  of  excitement  administered  by  these 
and  kindred  works.  Such  excitement  is  needed  by 
no  man,  who  comprehends  what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  and 
who  is  determined  to  perform  in  the  great  drama  of 
life  the  part  of  a  full  grown  man.  Such  a  man  needs 
no  contrivance  to  save  him  from  communion  with  him* 
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self,  or  to  help  him  get  rid  of  time.  Get  rid  of  time  ! 
alas  !  his  grief  is  thc^  time  flies  so  swiftly,  leaving  him 
opportmiity  to  do  so  littla  of  the  good  that  he  would  i 

Nor  is  this  excitement  healthy.    It  is  never  good  to 
excite  the  mind  or  the  heart  overmuch,  save  when  it 
can  find  immediate  vent  in  actions  which  concern  real 
life.    A  confirmed  novel-reader  is  always  morbid  ;  on 
some  sides  pretematurally  sensitive,  on  others  preter- 
naturally  callous ;  capable,  it  may  be,  of  talking  much 
fine  sentiment,  but  wuiting  in  that  spiritual  strength, 
in  that  moral  robustness,  which  is  equal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  useful  but  difficult  part  in  real  life.     The  less 
fine  sentiment  we  have  on  our  lips,  the  more  genuine 
feeling  shall  we  have  in  our  hearts,  and  the  more  noble 
and  generous  actions  shall  we  perform.     He,  who  stops 
to  sentimentalize  about  poverty,  will  be  the  last  to  throw 
his  cloak  over  the  tattered  gabardine  of  the  beggar. 
This  is  no  doubt  all  very  antiquated,  and  altogether  old- 
fashioned.     But  we  hope  our  young  friends,  seated  on 
rich  ottomans,  or  reclining  on  soft  couches,  with  the 
last  new  novel  still  moist  from  the  press,  will  forgive 
this  our  antediluvianism.     It  is  with  no  vinegar  visage, 
nor  pietistic  cant,  that  we  tell  them  to  throw  that  novel 
aside,  to  rouse  themselves  from  their   indolence,  and 
go  forth  and  devote  the  sensibilities  of  their  hearts,  the 
richness  of  their  fancies,  and  the  creativeness  of  their 
imaginations,  to  the  great  and  noble  work  of  relieving 
actiud  distress,  and  of  upbuilding  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  on  the  earth.     O,  my  young  friendS| 
there  is  not  such  an  overplus  of  generous  sentiment, 
of  warm  and  noble  feeling,  in  this  cold,  wintry  world 
of  ours,  that  you  have  any  to  waste  over  a  Paul  Clifford 
or  a  Jack  Shepherd.     No  ;  go  forth  into  real  life,  and 
let  your  sensibilities  flow  out  for  the  actually  poor  and 
wretched  ;  let  the  tear,  so  lovely  in  the  eye  of  beauty, 
start  at  no  fictitious  wo.     That  poor  mother,  watching 
by  her  dying  boy  in  that  miserable  hovel,  needs  it ;  those 
poor  children,  ragged,  incrusted  with  filth,  growing  up 
to  fill  your  penitentiaries,  need  it;  the  wrongs  and 
outrages,  man  is  everywhere  inflicting  on  maUi  should 
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call  it  forth.  Throw  away  the  last  new  novel;  go 
with  me  through  these  dark  lanes,  blind  courts,  into 
these  damp  cellars,  unfurnished  garrets,  where  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime  are  crowded  together,  —  layer  upon 
layer,  —  where  breeds  the  corruption  that  pollutes  our 
whole  moral  atmosphere.  Here,  my  friends,  is  a  vol- 
ume that  may  excite  you;  here  is  a  work  which 
you  may  read.  Foi^et  your  luxury;  forget  your 
luxurious  ease ;  blush  for  your  repinings,  your  senti- 
mental whimperings,  your  vapors  and  indigestion ;  and 
remember  that  you  are  men  and  women ;  and  that  it 
is  your  business  to  make  this  earth  a  paradise,  and  every 
human  heart  a  meet  temple  for  the  living  God.  De- 
cidedly, my  young  friends,  you  have  no  occasion  to 
seek  excitement  in  Jack  Shepherd  or  in  Ernest  Mal- 
travens ;  decidedly,  you  have  no  time  to  kill  between 
dinner  and  the  hour  to  dress  for  the  evening  lecture,  the 
evening  meeting,  the  theatre,  or  the  assembly.  No  ;  you 
have  duties,  high  and  solemn  duties,  and  no  fine  senti- 
ment, no  ability  to  talk  sweetly  and  pathetically  of  the 
last  new  novel,  will  weigh  one  feather  in  your  favor, 
if  you  are  not  true  to  duty,  in  earnest  to  silence  the 
groans  of  this  nether  world,  and  to  deliver  the  whole 
creation  into  the  glorious  "  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God." 
Passing  from  these  general  observations  to  the  author 
under  consideration,  we  cheerfully  admit  him  to  be  the 
best  of  his  class.  We  have  heretofore  defended  even 
his  morals.  Morality  has  two  aspects,  one  looking 
towards  society,  the  other  towards  the  individual.  We 
regarded  his  earlier  works  as  of  a  moral  tendency  un- 
der the  first  named  aspect.  He  seemed  to  us  to  have 
some  republican  sympathies ;  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  against  their  masters ;  and  to  demand,  in  loud 
and  earnest  tones,  social  ameliorations.  We  therefore 
pronounced  the  tendency  of  his  works  moral.  But  we 
have  been  deceived  in  him.  He  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
dilettante,  a  mere  amateur  reformer.  He  has  no  true 
sincerity,  no  deep  earnestness.  He  is  not  the  man  to 
live  and  die  for  the  popular  cause.  He  is,  after  all,  an 
aristocrat  at  hearty  who  finds  nothing  so  honorable  as 
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^'ancestral  halls  "  and  '*  ancestral  honors."  Under  the 
other  aspect  he  never  taught  any  but  a  despicable  morali- 
ty. We  honored  and  defended  him  as  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  popular  cause ;  but  finding  upon  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  that  he  has  no  real  love  for 
or  attachment  to  that  cause,  we  cease  to  defend  him ; 
for  we  now  see  that  he  wants  the  only  thing  which 
could  ever  redeem  him,  and  the  only  thing  for  which  we 
ever  gave  him  credit  as  a  moralist. 

As  a  philosopher,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Sir  Eklward 
Lytton  Bulwer  is  a  phrenologist,  with  a  slight  dash  of 
mesmerism.  He,  who  can  stop  with  phrenology  as  a 
system  of  philosophy,  proves,  according  to  his  own  doc- 
trine, that  he  wants  at  least  the  bumps  on  which  philo- 
sophy depends.  Since  George  Combe  made  his  tour  in 
America,  it  has  ceased  to  be  allowable,  for  a  man  that 
would  not  be  treated  as  a  moral  patient,  to  talk  of  phre- 
nology as  a  science.  As  mere  craniology  it  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  true ;  but  nothing  can  equal  its 
anti-philosophical  and  anti-scientific  character,  when 
carried  beyond,  unless  it  be  the  innocence  of  its  advo- 
cates. Sir  Edward  has  no  doubt  a  mind  somewhat 
given  to  reflection  ;  he  possesses  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  though  his  reading  is  not  very  pro- 
found, nor  much  out  of  the  common  course ;  he  has 
some  insight  into  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  makes  many 
shrewd  and  striking  remarks ;  but  he  shows  nowhere 
the  acquirements  or  the  capacity  of  a  philosopher.  His 
philosophy  of  life,  notwithstanding  his  pretensions,  it 
would  puzzle  one  exceedingly  to  collect  from  his  writ- 
ings. 

As  an  artist  Bulwer's  merits  are  still  less.  He  has 
no  creative  power,  and  we  do  not  recollect  a  single 
original  character,  which,  either  in  his  novels  or  dra- 
mas, he  has  introduced  into  English  literature.  Pelham 
is  a  compound  of  Fleetwood  and  Gil  Bias ;  Sir  Regi- 
nald Glanville  is  a  feeble  copy  of  Falkland  in  Caleb 
Williams;  Lester  is  old  Magnus  Troil,  and  his  two 
daughters  are  Minna  and  Brenda ;  Montreuil  is  Rashr 
leigh  Osbaldistone ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  through  the 
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whole  list.  The  only  originality  he  can  possibly  lay 
claim  to  is  in  the  descriptions  he  gives  of  individuals  of 
the  genus  dandy,  and  it  is  only  when  describing  dan- 
dies that  he  ever  gives  evidence  that  he  is  dealing  with 
a  race  of  which  he  has  some  personal  knowledge.  His 
women  we  have  given  our  opinion  of  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. They  are  miserable  enough.  The  only  de- 
cent one  amongst  them,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  is 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour,  and  she  was  most  likely 
sketched  from  a  casual  acquaintance. 

Lfisaving  his  novels  in  general,  and  coming  down  to 
Zanoni,  we  find  the  same  want  of  creative  power,  origi- 
nality of  conception,  and  ability  to  sketch  real  charac- 
ter ;  the  same  flimsy  sentiment,  and  false  morality.  As 
a  work  of  art,  Zanoni  cannot  be  praised.  It  is  the  au- 
thor's latest  and  darling  production.  He  has  been  at 
work  upon  it  for  many  years ;  he  originally  designed 
it  to  embody  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  to 
contain  the  philosophy  of  the  occult  sciences.  At 
least  he  said  as  much,  some  years  since,  when  publish- 
ing some  chapters  of  it  in  his  Student.  We  had  been 
long  expecting  it,  and  seized  it  the  moment  it  was  pub- 
lished, i»romising  ourselves  that  we  should  at  last  ob- 
tain the  author's  masterpiece.  Well,  we  obtained  it, 
read  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  threw  it  down  with  a 
feeling  of  sore  disappointment.  Notwithstanding  many 
passages  written  with  great  force  and  beauty,  many 
just  sentiments  and  shrewd  remarks,  we  regard  it  as  a 
complete  failure,  both  as  to  its  conception  and  execu- 
tion. The  most  tolerable  portion  is  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  the  first  book,  relating  to  Pisani  and  his  barbi- 
ton,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  ingenious  para- 
phrase of  one  of  Mother  Goose's  Melodies ;  only  here 
Pisani  and  his  fiddle  suffer  together,  whereas  in  Mother 
Goose  they  are  happy  together,  which  is  more  agreea- 
ble. Aside  from  this,  what  most  pleases  us  in  the 
sketch  of  Pisani  is  only  slightly  modified  from  the  life 
and  character  of  Beethoven.  Nevertheless,  we  like 
old  Pisani,  and  sjrmpathize  with  him  and  his  fiddle, 
and  we  bless  Viola  for  insisting  upon  bringing  out  and 
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sustaining  his  opera  of  the  Siren.  She  was  a  good 
daughter,  that  Viola,  and  had  we  been  there,  we  woiild 
have  told  her  so,  and  in  the  name  of  all  suffering  fathers 
have  thanked  her. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  conception  of  Zanoni. 
We  had  had  the  magician  already  in  Saint-Leon,  by 
Godwin,  of  which  the  character  of  Zanoni  is  in  the 
main  only  a  reproduction,  and  with  variations  and  also 
with  striking  coincidences  in  Le  Centenaire  of  de 
Balzac,  of  which  Mejnour  is  a  slightly  improved  copy.' 
We  have  simply  the  conception  of  two  Chaldean  sages, 
who  by  means  of  science,  known  to  the  ancient  frater- 
nities, which  the  modern  Rosicrucians  in  some  sort 
continued,  that  is,  by  possession  of  what  is  called  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  are  able  to 
preserve  themselves  in  immortal  youth,  or  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  possession  of  unbounded 
wealth.  They  have  command  over  the  elements,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
the  human  heart.  They  can  make  nature  and  the  vo- 
litions of  men  work  for  them.  This  is  the  conception, 
and  one  to  which  literature  was  by  no  means  a  stranger. 

Having  conjured  up  these  old  Chaldeans,  who  have 
been  alive  on  the  earth  for  more  than  6ve  thousand 
years,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  novelist  should  give  them 
an  appropriate  task.  The  gods  should  not  be  summon- 
ed, unless^  there  be  a  work  to  be  done  to  which  only  the 
gods  are  equal.  Well,  we  have  our  two  Chaldean 
sages,  one  an  enthusiast  for  science,  the  other  an  en- 
thusiast for  art ;  —  one  the  incarnation  of  mere  intellect, 
the  other  of  intellect  softened  and  quickened  by  love. 
They  are  mighty  magicians.  They  stood  by  the  cradle 
of  nations  which  have  been  long  since  forgotten. 
They  know  all  the  past ;  are  hoary  with  the  wisdom  of 
five  thousand  years.  Matter  is  passible  to  their  touch, 
and  offers  them  no  resistance ;  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  of  humanity  are  open  to  their  glance  ;  they  know 
what  men  are  thinking  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe  ;  well,  these  mighty  magicians  rise  up  before  us, 
they  come  upon  the  stage,  strut  up  and  down,  talk 
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largely,  especially  Mejnour,  and  in  a  manner  not  a  little 
prosy,  of  the  long  time  they  have  lived,  the  much  they 
know,  the  great  power  they  possess ;  but  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  drama  perform  no  part  really  transcending  the 
reach  of  any  ordinary  mortal.  The  author  never 
succeeds  once  in  making  the  reader  feel  that  they  are 
magicians.  For  a  little  while,  in  one  or  two  scenesy 
you  feel  that  Zanoni  is  not  indeed  an  every-day  man ; 
but  never  that  he  must  be  the  hoary  sage  he  is  said  to 
be.  The  author  proves  that  he  himself,  to  say  the  least, 
is  no  magician.  We  can  converse  with  his  progeny  at 
midnight,  without  any  extraordinary  emotion  ,*  that  is, 
assuming  that  we  are  awake  at  that  hour,  though,  to 
our  shame  be  it  said,  we  did  fall  fast  asleep  over  21ano- 
ni,  even  before  midnight. 

But  let  this  pass ;  we  will  take  these  sages  as 
they  are  presented  to  us.  Of  their  alleged  longevity 
we  say  nothing,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  longer 
memories  than  the  rest  of  us.  The  other  powers  as- 
cribed to  them  are  by  no  means  extraordinary.  We 
can  very  easily  believe  it  possible  for  men,  without  liv- 
ing five  thousand  years,  to  have  all  the  powers  they 
were  said  to  possess.  Our  power  over  nature  is  greater 
than  we  dare  exercise.  The  influence,  which  these 
sages  were  said  to  have  over  the  thoughts  and  volitions 
of  others,  is  only  what  the  mesmerizers  tell  us  every 
day  they  can  exert.  That  soul  can  commune  with 
soul  without  the  medium  of  words,  and  when  our 
bodies  are  separated  in  space,  is  tolerably  certain  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  loved,  and  been  loved  in  return. 
That  one  man  may  throw  the  force  of  his  own  soul 
into  the  soul  of  another,  is  evinced  every  day,  by 
every  hero,  every  successful  orator,  and  by  every  leader 
of  the  mob;  and  is  an  obvious  induction  from  the 
very  law  of  life  itself.  A  handsome  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  rich,  benevolent,  distinguished,  possessing  gen- 
erous feelings,  needs  not  to  have  lived  five  thousand 
years,  and  to  have  studied  all  the  occult  sciences,  to  be 
able  to  inspire  a  timid  but  confiding  girl  with  courage 
and  strength  to  use  her  own  natural  faculties. 
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Yiola  is  a  very  good  girl,  a  charming  daughter,  as  we 
have  already  said ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  she  was 
anything  very  imcommon.     She  bad  light  hair,  dark 
eyes,  a  sweet  voice,  and  a  gentle  disposition  ;  she  was 
sixteen,  small  and  slender  of  her  age,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  given  to  dreaming.     Is  this  the  girl  to 
take  captive  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Chaldean,  hoary 
with  the  wisdom  of  five  thousand  years,  yet  young  in 
feeling  and  in  looks,  a  sage  who  knew  all  the  past  and 
could  foresee  all  the  future,  the  man  who  had  seen  all 
that  earth  had  of  the  noblest,  fairest,  and   loveliest? 
We  would  by  no  means  speak  slightingly  of  Miss  Yiola. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  a  very  charming  singer  ; 
but  she  is  not  in  our  judgment  precisely  the  siren  to 
charm  the  magician,  to  make   him  abandon   all  the 
fruits  of  his  experience,  to  resign  his  immortality  and 
power,   and  consent  to  become  as  very  a  Giles,  or 
Hodge,  as  ever  is  to  be  found  in  all  England.     Zanoni 
when  first  introduced  to  us  is  a  noble  personage ;  we  do 
not  wonder  that  he  should  have  touched  the  heart  of 
Viola.     She,  we  can  conceive,  could  have  loved  him, 
but  with  a  far  different  love  than  that  which  is  ascribed 
to  her.     Her  love  of  him  would  have  been  pure,  deep, 
and  everlasting  ;  but  it  would  have  been  worship,  ado- 
ration of  a  superior  being,  of  a  divinity,  not  ordinary 
love  of  a  fellow  mortal.     That  Zanoni  should  have 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  Viola,  that  he  should  have  loved 
her  as  the  strong,  the  noble,  the  generous  love  the 
weak,  the  pure,  and  the  confiding,  is  also  very  con- 
ceivable ;  but  that  he  should  really  have  loved  one  so 
far  removed  from  his  own  lofty  nature,  really  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  become  willing  to  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  make  her  his  wife,  the  fruits  of  five  thou- 
sand years  of  study,  toil,  and  suffering,  is  what  we 
cannot  conceive.     That  he  could  have  parted  with  all 
he  did  for  the  love  of  woman,  we  hold  to  be  very  pos- 
sible, but  not  for  Viola.   Light  hair,  black  eyes,  slender 
form,  simplicity,  sweet  voice,  dreamy  temper,  in  one 
of  sixteen,  are  no  doubt  somewhat  magical,  and  may 
do  much ;  but  we  should  suppose  Chaldean  sages,  with 
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the  frosts  of  five  thousand  winters  on  their  heads, 
though  having  in  their  hearts  the  accumulated  heat  of 
five  thousand  summers,  might  withstand  them.  They 
are  very  well ;  nay,  if  you  will,  indispensable ;  but 
they  are  not  all  nor  the  chief  requisites  that  a  wise 
man  demands  in  her  he  would  make  his  wife.  The 
wise  man  seeks  in  a  wife  a  companion,  another  self, 
with  a  nature  as  rich,  as  strong,  as  lofty,  and  as  aspir- 
ing as  his  own  ;  but  sweeter,  gentler,  and  therefore,  if 
you  will,  superior  to  his  own. 

But  suppose  Mr.  Zanoni  was  capable  of  falling  in 
love  with  Miss  Viola.  Had  he  been  the  magician  he 
was  said  tt)  be,  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  transfer 
her  affections  to  Glyndon,  and  thus  have  relieved  him- 
self as  he  wished,  and  made  two  human  beings  happy. 
But  he  has  no  more  power  this  way  than  you  or  I 
should  have.  Viola  will  love  him,  and  not  Glyndon. 
Very  well.  Here,  upon  second  thought,  we  can  pardon 
the  author ;  for  love,  after  all,  is  the  oldest  and  mightiest 
of  magicians ;  and  when  he  takes  up  his  lodging  in  the 
heart  of  even  a  Miss  Viola  Pisani,  it  will  take  more 
than  Chaldean  sages  of  five  thousand  years'  experi- 
ence to  expel  him.  It  is  said  even  the  Gods  them- 
selves yield  to  Love. 

But  be  this  as  it  may  ;  admitting  that  there  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  the  mutual  affection  of  Zanoni  and 
Viola,  we  do  not  understand  why  Zanoni's  love  should 
have  deprived  him  of  his  power.     Lust  unquestionably 
dims  the  intellect,  and  weakens  a  man's  whole  force, 
moral  and  spiritual ;  but  pure  love,  such  as  Zanoni's  is 
said  to  have  been,  unfold!s  the  soul,  exalts  its  power, 
and  expands  the  intellect,  and  becomes  to  one  wisdom 
and  experience.     This  is   Bulwer's  own  doctrine,  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Alice,  who  was  an  idiot  before  she 
experienced  love  for  Ernest  —  if  not  indeed  afterwards. 
In  true  love  the  higher  nature  raises  the  lower  to  itself; 
the  lower  does  not  bring  down  the  higher  to  its  own 
level.     There  is  the  greater  inconsistency  here  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  because  he  everywhere  represents 
the  power  of  Zanoni  over  nature  and  others,  as  ac- 
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quired  by  genuine  science.  He  holds  nature  and  hu- 
manity in  subjection  to  his  will,  because  he  knows  their 
laws,  and  has  their  secrets.  Does  the  author  mean  to 
tell  us  that  the  pure  love  of  Zanoni  for  Yiola  deprived 
him  of  this  knowledge  ? 

If  the  author  had  proposed  to  teach  us  that  it  is 
better  to  love  and  live  in  communion  with  our  fellow 
men,  though  we  are  weak  and  mortal  as  they,  —  which 
is  the  moral  of  Saint-Leon,  —  we  should  not  have 
complained  He  would  have  taught  us  an  old  but  a 
salutary  moral.  Never  seek  to  isolate  yourself,  even 
by  superiority,  from  your  kind.  Your  true  life  is  in  com- 
muning with  them.  If  by  possession  of  knowledge  or 
powers,  which  they  do  not  possess,  you  make  to  your- 
self a  solitude  above  them,  you  must  die.  Or  if  he  had 
proposed  to  teach  us  that  science  without  love,  without 
the  human  affections,  though  it  give  a  man  power  over 
the  elements,  and  over  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
men,  is  not  worth  possessing,  that  the  simplest  love  of 
the  simplest  human  heart  is  worth  more  than  it  all,  we 
would  have  applauded  him  to  the  skies.  But  then  in 
that  case  he  should  have  made  Mejnour  and  not  Zanoni 
the  lover ;  for  Zanoni,  we  are  told,  had  never  abandon- 
ed his  human  affections  ;  but  had  always  retained  and 
exercised  the  power  of  living  in  sympathy  with  his 
race.  For  five  thousand  years,  then,  he  had  been  able 
to  live  and  love,  without  coming  down  from  his  lofty 
eminence.  There  was  then  no  reason  why  his  love 
should  disrobe  him  of  his  magic  power,  and  make  him 
as  helpless  as  ordinary  mortals. 

It  may  be  said,  as  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  Bulwer 
wished  to  teach  by  reducing  him  thus,  that  the  real 
immortality  is  that  to  be  attained  not  in  the  flesh,  but 
by  passing  through  the  tomb.  This  is  no  doubt  true. 
Zanoni,  by  the  lifeless  body  of  his  wife,  utters  unques- 
tionably a  great  truth.  But  the  book  throws  no  light 
on  that  truth  ;  the  author  does  not  make  us  see  or  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  inmiortality,  to  which  Zanoni 
attains,  over  that  which  he  sacrifices  for  love  of  Viola. 
Our  creed  may  make  us  assert  that  Zanoni  dying  is 
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greater  than  Zanoni  the  mighty  Chaldean,  but  we  feel 
precisely  the  reverse,  and  we  regret  that  he  was  not 
able  to  bring  Viola's  nature  up  to  his  own. 

Furthermore,  we  think  old  Mejnour  a  real  charlatan. 
Why,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  baffled  by  even  that 
boy  Glyndon,  who  wanted  strength  to  look  even  the 
horror,  which  awaits  the  scholar  on  the  very  threshold 
of  knowledge,  in  the  face.  No,  Sir  Eldward,  no  ;  either 
let  us  have  magicians,  or  else  let  the  old  Chaldeans 
sleep  in  their  graves.  Do  not  resuscitate  them,  unless 
you  can  clothe  them  with  power  sufficient  to  make 
their  resuscitation  worth  something. 

We  are  sorry  that  Sir  Edward's  experience  has  been 
80  unfortunate,  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  it  possible  that 
Che  wife  could,  in  the  case  he  supposes,  be  so  entire- 
ly lost  in  the  mother.  The  wife  of  Zanoni  could 
never  desert  him,  in  consequence  of  a  tale  told  her  by 
the  pitiable  Glyndon,  — desert  the  husband  she  adored 
through  the  influence  of  new-bom  maternal  affection. 
There  is  no  truth  to  nature  in  this.  Viola  could  have 
gone  through  heaven  or  hell  with  Zanoni ;  but  she 
could  never  have  deserted  him.  He  was  her  God ;  the 
very  religion  of  her  soul  was  to  love  him,  and  be  his ; 
and  the  very  fact,  that  she  had  become  the  mother  of 
his  child,  would  have  deepened  and  exalted  her  worship 
of  him.  Ah,  Sir  Edward,  thou  shouldst  not  talk  of 
magicians,  for  thou  hast  never  been  the  object  of  wo- 
man's adoration  ;  if  thou  hadst  thou  wouldst  not  have 
made  the  wife  desert  her  husband  who  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  loved,  because  she  feared  that  he  would 
tspoil  the  morals  of  her  child,  especially  when  that  wife 
is  an  Italian  woman,  and  that  husband  Zanoni. 

The  truth  in  regard  to  this  Novel,  we  presume,  is, 
that  it  has  been  changed  from  its  original  design,  and 
moulded  into  its  present  shape,  for  the  very  laudable 
purpose  of  giving  the  author  an  opportunity  of  venting 
his  new-born  horror  of  the  French  Revolution.  This 
has  made  the  whole  work  a  very  clumsy  affair.  Of  the 
remarks  touching  the  French  Revolution  we  have  very 
little  to  say.    Happily,  the  character  of  that  Revolu- 
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tion  is  not  likely  to  be  learned  by  posterity  from  the 
pages  of  Zanoni.  In  his  Athens,  Bulwer  nobly  de- 
fended the  People.  He  there  exposed  the  falsehoods 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  enabled  the  Athenian  democracy 
to  stand  forth  vindicated  from  the  foul  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them.  Pity  he  could  not 
have  done  for  modem  Paris,  what  he  had  for  ancient 
Athens.  All  that  he  says  of  the  French  Revolution 
proves  him  grossly  ignorant  of  its  real  character,  or  a 
contemptible  time-server,  who  wishes  to  gain  the  good 
graces  of  the  haute  noblesse,  who  despise  him,  by  his 
ultra  denunciations  of  French  democracy. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  vindication  of  the  French 
Revolution.  We  see  crimes  in  it,  as  many  and  as  black 
as  those  over  which  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  the 
radical,  whilome  associate  of  Robert  Owen,  whines  and 
whimpers ;  but  they  are  the  crimes  not  of  the  people  ; 
they  are  of  the  court  and  nobility.  We  too  see  in  the 
French  Revolution  a  beacon  of  warning,  but  not  to  the 
people ;  —  of  warning  to  kings,  and  nobilities,  and  hie- 
rarchies, that  their  days  are  short  upon  the  earth,  unless 
they  rule  in  the  interests  and  according  to  the  convic- 
tions of  the  people.  Yes,  that  Revolution  teaches  a 
solemn  lesson.  It  discloses  the  terrible  might  of  a 
people  reduced  through  misgovernment  to  the  brink  of 
starvation.  It  tells  to  kings  and  nobles,  that  when 
twenty-five  millions  of  working  people  rise  up  and  de- 
mand ''bread,"  something  else  than  a  new  gallows 
must  be  given  them  ;  or  something  else  they  will  take. 
It  tells  those  who  would  lord  it  over  God's  heritage  in 
church,  state,  or  business,  many  things,  to  which  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  take  heed ;  or  a  day  of  reck- 
oning may  come,  a  day  of  blood,  when  it  will  not  be 
all  plebeian  blood  that  flows.  It  tells  those,  who  will 
hear,  that  there  is  an  avenging  Nemesis  in  the  city  of 
God,  and  that  one  day  the  voice  of  the  feeble  peasant, 
for  so  many  ages  so  faint  as  not  to  be  heard  beyond  his 
low,  thatched  hovel,  in  which  his  pale  and  starving  wife 
and  children  are  lying  on  pallets  of  straw,  shall  become 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  crying,  "  war  to  the  cas- 
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ties,  peace  to  the  cottages,"  —  a  terrible  cry,  —  a  lurid 
light  that  too  which  shall  then  suddenly  gleam  out 
through  all  the  land.  Yet  castle  and  palace  shall  send 
up  their  red  light  upon  the  midnight  sky,  and  the  blood 
of  king  and  noble  shall  flow  on  the  Place  de  Greve. 
Shriek  who  will ;  but  when  that  terrible  retribution 
comes,  shrieking  will  avail  nothing.  The  French  Eev- 
olution  has  taught  the  world  this  lesson,  that  kings, 
nobles,  and  aristocrats  can  bleed  on  the  Place  de  Greve. 
Courage,  ye  people !  there  is  redemption  then  even  for 
you.  Tyrants  can  be  made  to  bleed  on  the  Place 
de  Cfreve.  The  French  Revolution  has  settled  that 
question.  Let  the  English  nobility  look  to  it,  that  an 
English  Revolution  does  not  settle  it  over  again.  The 
weak,  the  timid,  the  selfish,  may  shriek  over  the 
French  Revolution  as  they  will ;  we  see  in  it  one  sim* 
pie  fact,  namely,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
oppression  cannot  be  carried,  and  when  driven  to  thai 
point,  the  people  turn  upon  their  masters,  who  are  in 
their  hands  henceforth  but  as  so  msmy  dead  men.  It  cost 
much  to  establish  this  fact.  The  French  Revolution 
has  established  it.  Let  the  people's  masters  profit  by 
it  to  rule  justly  ;  let  the  people  themselves  profit  by  it 
so  far  as  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  things  become  so 
bad  as  to  be  no  longer  endurable,  they  can  be  mended, 
for  their  masters  are  tender  both  of  their  necks  and 
their  castles. 

"  What  is  writ  is  writ ;  '*  and  yet  upon  second 
thought  we  are  not  certain  but  it  conveys  a  stronger 
impression  unfavorable  to  Zanoni  and  its  author  than 
has  been  our  wish.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
deny  to  either  very  considerable  literary  merits.  Za- 
noni,  taken  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  is  extremely 
faulty  ;  but  passing  over  the  fact,  that  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  embody  the  highest  moral,  philosophical, 
and  poetical  conceptions  of  the  author,  we  are  willing 
to  award  it  very  high  praise.  Aside  from  its  false  and 
high  tory  views  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  perhaps 
the  least  objectionable,  the  ablest,  and  most  thoroughly 
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finished  of  any  of  its  author's  productions.  It  has  nu- 
merous passages  written  with  rare  beauty  and  felicity 
of  expression ;  passages  which  will  bear  reading  more 
than  once,  and  which  are  precisely  such  passages  as 
one  wishes  always  to  read  aloud  to  the  one  he  loves 
best.  There  is  not  much  of  that  ideality,  about  which 
its  author  talks,  in  its  conception  or  its  execution ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  sentiment,  and  of  senti- 
ment for  the  most  part  pure  and  elevated.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  first  half  of  the  book  will  in  general  be 
not  unhealthy. 

Zanoni  himself,  though,  as  we  have  said,  to  a  great 
extent  a  copy,  and  very  unnatural  and  inconsistent, 
when  looked  upon  as  the  Chaldean  sage  of  five  thou- 
sand years'  standing,  is  nevertheless  upon  the  whole  a 
character  of  considerable  worth,  of  generous  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  of  Bul- 
wer's  heroes.  Between  him  and  Eniest  Maltravers 
there  is  a  distance.  Yiola  is  unquestionably  an  improve- 
ment upon  Alice  and  Fanny.  Old  Mejnour  also  says 
now  and  then  a  sensible  thing,  and  would  be  tolerable 
on  a  stormy  evening,  when  more  agreeable  company 
could  not  be  looked  for. 

Possibly  also  the  author  has  partly  intended  that  Za- 
noni should  be  taken  as  half  allegory,  as  we  take  some 
of  Goethe's  works.  Taken  in  this  way,  it  contains 
some  sound  philosophy.  In  Zanoni  we  see  the  inunor- 
tality  of  the  affections.  Nations  may  rise  and  fall ; 
time  may  change  the  face  of  all  things  around  us ;  we 
may  have  loved  and  been  loved,  loved  and  been  deceiv- 
ed, followed  one  by  one  the  objects  of  our  love  to  the 
tomb,  and  yet  we  despair  not,  lose  none  of  our  power  to 
love,  none  of  our  craving  for  sympathy  with  our  kind, 
and  for  one  dearer  than  sdl  the  rest.  Your  hoary  Chal- 
dean sage,  over  whom  has  passed  a  hundred  centuries, 
who  has  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  love, 
ever,  as  in  the  first  flush  of  youthful  feeling,  goes  out 
of  himself  to  find  the  object  by  whom  and  in  whom 
alone  he  can  live,  —  can  still  sympathize  with  all  hu- 
man kind,  and  bind  himself  indissotubly  to  one.     This 
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is  all  well,  and  all  trae  to  nature  ;  but  nothing  very  re- 
condite, nothing  very  original.  The  heart  never  grows 
old;  the'  aflfections  are  immortal.  Time  and  change 
may  pass  over  us,  and  over  all  dear  to  us,  but  they  re- 
main fresh  and  green  as  in  the  springtime  of  life.  So 
long  as  man  lives  he  loves,  for  to  live  is  to  love  ;  and 
our  life  is  pure  and  intense  just  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  our  love. 

Thus  much  are  we  willing  to  concede  to  our  friends, 
who,  we  find,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  admirers 
of  Zanoni ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  them  to  com- 
mend a  work  merely  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  its 
parts.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  taste  that 
dwells  on  the  imperfection  merely  of  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  work  of  art,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  to 
every  large  and  generous  soul,  true,  beautiful,  grand, 
and  inspiring ;  and  just  as  little  with  that  other  taste, 
which  can  satisfy  itself  with  the  simple  excellence  of 
detail,  the  exquisiteness  of  a  single  couplet  in  an  in- 
tolerably dull  poem,  a  single  passage  of  great  truth  and 
beauty  in  a  huge  unreadable  volume  of  prose,  when  the 
work  taken  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  faulty  design,  a  faise 
philosophy,  or  a  false  morality.  The  merits  of  Zanoni 
belong  to  its  parts ;  its  faults  to  its  general  spirit,  de- 
sign, and  philosophy. 

We  are  sorry  to  disagree  with  our  friends,  still  more 
sorry  are  we  to  speak  disparagingly  of  one  whom  we 
have  heretofore  defended.  We  have  been  among  the 
staunchest  friends  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  Ours, 
we  believe,  has  been  the  only  Quarterly  Review  in  this 
country  that  has  ventured  to  praise  him.  We  hailed, 
in  another  place,  with  cordial  welcome,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  Pelham,  and  have  read,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  publication,  every  one  of  his  works  that  has  is- 
sued from  the  American  press.  We  stood  by  him  from 
the  appearance  of  Pelham  to  that  of  Night  and  Morn- 
ing. It  has  been  therefore  not  without  a  struggle  that 
we  have  found  ourselves  obliged  at  length  to  part  com- 
pany with  him.  A  man,  who  has  furnished  us  the 
amount  of  intellectual  food  this  author  has,  and  with 
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whom  we  have  communed,  through  the  medium  of  his 
works,  for  so  many  years,  has  of  necessity  become  to 
us  a  portion  of  our  life,  and  we  part  with  more  than  a 
brother  when  we  part  with  him.  But  there  is  that 
which  is  dearer  than  this  intimacy  contracted  between 
an  author  and  his  readers.  We  forsake  our  dearest 
friend  the  moment  we  suspect  him  of  being  false,  or 
capable  of  proving  false  to  the  sacred  cause  of  popular 
enfranchisement,  or  social  amelioration.  He,  who  paints 
the  vices  or  crimes  of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  free  government,  so  as  to  gladden  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  tyrants  and  aristocrats,  not 
only  proves  himself  capable  of  betraying  the  popular 
cause,  but  actually  betrays  it ;  and  if  he  be  one  who 
has  been  reckoned  among  the  prominent  advocates  of 
that  cause,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  do  whatever  we  can 
to  fix  the  brand  of  infamy  upon  his  name.  We  have 
never  forgiven,  we  never  will  forgive,  Edmund  Burke 
bis  infamous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  In 
publishing  that  work  he  more  than  cancelled  all  his 
former  services  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  All  we  can 
say  of  him  is,  let  his  memory  be  forever  execrated  by  the 
friends  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  freedom.  No  lite- 
rary, no  personal  merit,  can  outweigh  even  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  social  progress,  much  less  the  betrayal  of 
that  cause. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  Sir  Edward's  attack 
on  the  French  Revolution  has  resulted  from  despair  of 
the  popular  cause.  We  can  pardon  something  to  feel- 
ings of  despair ;  for  there  is  something  in  the  stupidity 
of  the  mass,  in  their  readiness  to  follow  their  enemies 
and  to  desert  their  real  friends,  that  may  almost  justify 
a  momentary  spleen,  almost  a  momentary  despair.  But 
after  all,  this  spleen,  this  despair  can  affect  none  but  a 
sentimentalist.  He  who  has  risen,  as  Bulwer  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  has,  from  the  sentimental  to  the 
ideal,  can  never  be  affected  by  either.  He  never  is 
splenetic,  never  desponds.  He  is  always  calm,  serene, 
hopeful,  for  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed,  and 
his  faith  is  equal  to  all  emergencies,  like  that  of  the 
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early  Christians,  overcoming  the  world.  If  the  people 
were  ready  and  able  to  respond  to  the  first  note  of  re- 
form we  sound,  they  would  prove  either  that  they  need 
no  reforming,  or  that  they  are  already  so  nearly  up  with 
us,  that  the  adoption  of  all  we  can  propose  would 
prove  to  be  no  advancement.  He  who  has  had  faith 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  has  lost  it,  has  lost  it 
because  it  was  with  him  only  a  sentiment,  never  an 
idea. 

But  even  if  Sir  Edward  had  undergone  no  change, 
if  he  were  as  true  now  to  the  cause  of  the  people  as 
we  once  thought  him,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should 
not  censure  him.     We  own  that  we  believe  feeling 
worthy  of  as  much  reliance  in  estimating  a  work  of 
art,  as  what  is  called  cool,  impartial  judgment.  We  own 
that  we  judge  of  all  works  according  to  our  feelings. 
Time  and  events  have  changed  to  no  small  extent, 
what  was  for  years  the  habitual  state  of  our  feelings. 
The  world  and  its  contents,  life  and  its  concernments 
are  not  to  us  what  they  once  were.  Ask  us  not  whence 
nor  wherefore.     "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."     Life's  myste- 
ries who  can  explain  ?    or  who  tell    whence   come 
these  new  tones  of  feeling,  changing  the  hues  of  all  on 
which  we  gaze  ?     Our  convictions,  our  doctrines,  our 
purposes  may  remain   the   same,  but  suddenly  light 
streams  in  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  or  through  an 
accustomed  medium,  and  lo,  we  stand  in  a  world  both 
new  and  strange.  The  hues  of  this  world  have  changed, 
and  we  confess  that  our  tastes  have  been  revolutionized. 
The  kind  of  literature,  in  which  our  youth  and  early 
manhood  found  delight  and  nourishment,  has  lost  its 
charms  for  us,  grown  distasteful  and  offensive.     There 
was  a  time,  when  we  sympathized,  like  most  of  our 
age,  with  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the   '^  Sa- 
tanic  school."     We   admired  the   daring,  self-relying 
spirit,  that  deemed  it  a  derogation  from  its  own  man- 
hood to  kneel  even  before  High  Heaven.  We  embraced 
Cain  and  Lucifer  as  brother  spirits.     But  we  have  ceas- 
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ed  to  discover  true  courage  in  daring  to  blaspheme,  or 
true  manhood  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  a  superior. 
Man  never  appears  more  truly  heroic  than  when  shrink- 
ing from  the  least  dishonest  or  dishonorable  act ;  never 
more  truly  great  and  noble  than  when,  with  meek  and 
reverent  spirit,  he  bows  low  at  the  feet  of  the  Greatest 
and  Best.  We  ask  not  for  the  spirit  that  dares  defy 
heaven  and  bell,  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty, 
sooner  than  not  gratify  its  own  passions,  or  follow  its 
own  headstrong  will ;  but  the  spirit  which,  trembling 
before  all  wrong-doing,  is  able  to  obey  the  call  of 
duty,  truth,  righteousness,  love  of  God  and  of  man, 
though  compelled  to  go  through  exile  and  the  dungeon, 
to  the  scaffold  or  the  cross. 

And  even  more  objectionable  still  than  the  ^'  Satanic 
school "  do  we  regard  this  sentimentalism,  which  has 
been  vented  upon  the  world  by  the  Nouvelle  Heloise 
of  Rousseau,  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  by  Goethe. 
It  is  weak  and  weakening,  and  whatever  weakens  is 
immoral.  This  refined  sentimentalism,  which  with  us 
passes  under  the  respectable  name  of  transcendentalism, 
is  altogether  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open,  avowed, 
unblushing  sensualism.  The  last  may  be  seen  and 
guarded  against,  but  the  other  steals  in  with  a  fine 
phrase,  or  in  a  caressing  tone,  and  pollutes  the  heart 
before  the  least  alarm  has  been  taken.  Sentimentalism 
also  does  its  principal  mischief  among  the  most  gifted, 
and  those  who  have  had  the  fairest  opportunities  for  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  culture.  It  touches,  pollutes  first 
and  foremost  the  amiable,  the  imaginative,  the  educat- 
ed, the  refined,  making  too  often  of  the  abodes  of 
wealth,  ease,  leisure,  and  refinement,  mere  hotbeds  of 
vice  and  corruption.  Sensuality  lies  ever  at  the  bottom 
of  sentimentalism,  and  they  who  deny  the  body  will 
be  found  to  practise  less  self-restraint  than  they  who  deny 
the  souL  But  even  when  it  does  not  pollute,  when  it 
does  not  serve  as  the  pimp  to  sensuality,  sentin^ntalism 
enfeebles,  renders  the  character  sickly,  and  {Mrevents 
the  growth  of  robust  and  manly  virtues. 

Bulwer  belongs  in  part  to  this  sentimental  school,  and 
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in  part  to  the  Satanic  school.  His  chief  admirers  are 
either  sentimentalists,  or  persons  who  at  bottom  have 
a  lurking  fondness  for  the  Satanic.  It  is  true  that 
he  inserts  in  his  novels  numerous  moral,  philosophical, 
and  Hterary  essays,  of  considerable  value,  but  few  ever 
read  them.  The  incidents  of  the  story,  and  the  dra- 
matic interest  of  the  work,  if  sufficient  to  carry  us 
through  it,  necessarily  unfit  us  for  reading  dry  didactic 
disquisitions,  although  well  written,  and  full  of  practi- 
cal good  sense.  The  secret  of  Sir  Edward's  populari- 
ty, after  the  interest  of  the  plot  and  character,  is  in  the 
food  he  administers  to  the  lovers  of  fine  sentiment,  and 
to  the  admirers  of  the  Satanic  school  of  Byron.  We 
will  not  call  him  a  scoffer ;  far  from  it ;  he  even  speaks 
of  religion  in  very  respectful  terms,  sometimes  professes 
even  to  be  religious  and  to  believe  in  immortality ;  but 
his  piety  and  faith  rarely  disturb  those  who  have  neith- 
er. The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  we  should  condemn 
in  Bulwer  now  much  which  we  formerly  commended, 
did  not  notice,  or  regarded  as  merely  venial. 

Moreover,  we  fancy  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
change  of  feeling  to  which  we  have  confessed.  The 
change  we  have  personally  undergone  is  only  that 
which  our  whole  generation  are  undergoing.  The  men 
of  our  age  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  what  delighted 
them  at  twenty.  There  is  a  seriousness  coming  over 
all  now  approaching  middle  age,  uncommon  in  its 
depth  and  religious  character.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  deep,  earnest  religious  feelings.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  our  churches  filled,  not  merely  by  women 
and  children,  but  by  full-grown  men.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  our  own  country,  but  of  all  Christendom. 
Throughout  all  Christendom  the  tone  of  religious  feel- 
ing deepens  as  we  approach  the  heart  of  the  century. 
Never  were  men  so  in  earnest,  never  were  they  so 
open  to  moral  and  religious  impressions.  The  old  Yol- 
tairean  sneer  no  longer  curls  the  lip,  and  the  Laras, 
Cains,  and  Lucifers  have  had  their  day ;  puny  but  cor^ 
nipting  sentimentalism  droops  and  dies,  and  there  is 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  a  manifest  ten- 
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dency  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Ideal,  and  on  the  other 
to  a  return  tp  Nature  and  Reality. 

We  will  be  just  to  Bulwer.  He  feels  or  perceives 
this  change,  and  aspires  to  represent  this  tendency  to 
the  Ideal,  This  is  evident  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  Leila,  and  especially  Zanoni.  He  has  struggled 
to  erect  an  altar  to  the  worship  of  the  Ideal.  This  is 
his  merit  He  attains  to  the  Ideal  rarely,  if  ever  ;  but 
he  deposes  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  ideal,  and  that 
they,  who  pursue  it,  are  not  necessarily  fools  or  mad<^ 
men.  This  is  well,  and  may  go  far  in  preventing  us 
from  anathematizing  him  outright.  The  tendency  to- 
wards Nature  and  Reality  is  represented  by  Wordsworth, 
and  is  seen  in  the  immense  popularity  of  Boz.  Boz, 
compared  with  great  men,  is  by  no  means  great.  His 
merit  is  that  of  an  accurate  observer,  and  pleasant  and 
faithful  narrator  of  what  he  has  actually  seen.  He  has 
neither  wit,  nor  fancy,  nor  invention  ;  but  he  has  some 
humor,  considerable  pathos,  and  a  hearty,  genial  tem- 
per. His  mind  has  no  great  compass  or  strength,  no 
great  depth  or  earnestness ;  and  his  works  can  occupy 
no  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  His  Weller 
jokes  will  have  their  day  ;  he  may  be  a  lion  for  a  sea- 
son, but  he  cannot  last.  Nevertheless,  the  immense  run 
of  his  works  indicate  a  revolution  in  the  public  taste, 
and  its  return  to  a  more  robust  and  healthy  state. 

Still  we  cannot  accept  Wordsworth  for  our  poet,  or 
Boz  for  our  novelist.  We  cannot  be  contented  with 
these  Dutch  painters,  notwithstanding  the  truth  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  copy  nature  and  reality.  We 
too  love  nature  and  reality,  but  we  cannot  consent  to 
sacrifice  the  Ideal,  or  to  see  its  worship  deserted.  The 
worship  of  the  Ideal  is  our  religion.  Bulwer  confesses 
to  this  worship,  and  so  far  so  good ;  but  he  does  not 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  His  novels  will  satisfy 
no  one  who  is  really  in  the  church  of  the  Ideal.  The 
ideal  disclosed  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  which,  in 
order  to  be  true  Christians,  we  must  pursue  with  heart 
and  soul,  mind  and  strength,  is  infinitely  broader,  rich- 
er, loftier,  than  the  author  of  Zanoni  has  seen  in  his 
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most  rapt  moments.  He  that  is  least  in  the  church  of 
the  Ideal  is  greater  than  he.  He  is  too  much  of  a  di- 
lettante, too  little  in  earnest  for  a  communicant  of  that 
church.  He  has  not  wedded  his  soul  to  ideal  truth, 
beauty,  goodness,  and  become  able  to  launch  away  into 
the  Future,  the  maker  and  the  herald  of  a  new  and  no- 
bler world.  He  never  lets  go  the  present ;  never  forgets 
himself ;  he  is  himself  in  the  foreground  of  all  his  pic- 
tures ;  his  ideal  is  the  place  he  shall  hold  in  the  living 
generation,  or  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

« I  do  confess  that  I  have  wished  to  g^ive 
My  land  the  gift  of  do  ignoble  name, 
And  in  that  holier  life  have  sought  to  live 
Whose  air,  the  Hope  of  Fame." 

The  true  idealist,  he  whose  soul  is  wedded  to  the 
Ideal,  could  make  no  such  confession  as  this.  He  who 
can  have,  in  what  he  does,  reference  to  his  own  fame, 
save  so  far  as  his  good  name  is  essential  to  enable  him 
to  serve  his  land  or  his  race,  has  never  paid  his  devotion 
at  the  high  and  holy  shrine  of  the  Ideal,  where  Plato 
worshipped,  and  where  have  worshipped  all  the  gifted 
and  the  good,  who  have  toiled,  suffered,  lived,  or  died, 
to  raise  man  from  earth,  and  to  set  him  forward  towards 
his  heaven  and  his  God.  These  have  indeed  left  "  no 
ignoble  name  "  to  their  land ;  their  bright  and  bright- 
ening fame  is  the  noble  heritage  of  the  race ;  but  they 
pursued  it  not,  craved  it  not ;  but  worked  on  with  no 
thought,  no  hope,  no  wish,  but  to  work  out  a  higher 
good  for  their  brethren,  to  realize  for  man  on  earth  the 
glorious  visions  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  which 
were  ever  present  to  their  lofty  and  aspiring  souls.  No 
man  has  risen  to  the  Ideal,  who  is  not  so  wedded  to  the 
ideas  with  which  he  is  filled,  as  to  be  incapable  of  hv- 
ing  for  aught  else  than  their  realization.     But 

"  Better  than  fame  is  still  the  thirst  for  fame, 
The  constant  training  for  a  glorious  strife ;  — 
The  Athlete  nurtured  for  the  Olympian  (Hme, 
Gains  strength,  at  lea«t  for  life. 
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**  He  who  deeires  the  conquest  over  time 
Already  lives  in  soine  immortal  dream, 
And  Che  thought  glides  beneath  the  Ideal  Gime, 
With  moonlight  on  its  stream ! 

**  I  thank  thee,  Hope,  if  vain,  blessed  still, 
For  much  that  makes  the  soul  forget  the  clay ; 
The  morning  dew  still  balms  the  saddened  hill, 
Though  sun  forsakes  the  day. 

"  And  what  is  Fame  but  faith  in  hol^  things. 
That  soothe  the  life,  and  shall  outlive  the  tomb  ? 
A  reverent  listening  for  some  angel-wings. 
That  cower  above  the  gloom  ? 

^  To  gladden  earth  with  Beauty,  or  men's  lives 
To  serve  with  Action,  or  their  souls  with  Truth, 
These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  hope  survives 
The  ignobler  thirsts  of  youth." 

True,  these  are  the  ends  the  Christian  idealist  has 
ever  in  view,  but  who  can  confound  the  desire  to  em- 
bellish the  earth,  to  serve  men  by  our  actions,  and  to 
enlighten  them  by  our  doctrines,  with  the  desire  of 
fame  ?  or  confound  the  effort  to  do  this  with  the  striv- 
ing after  fame  ?  And  is  he  governed  by  the  loftiest 
ideal,  who  struggles  to  do  good  merely  to  cultivate  his 
own  being,  to  manifest  his  own  strength  and  energy  ? 
After  all,  beautiful  as  these  stanzas  certainly  are,  they 
present  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of  self-culture,  the 
cultivation  and  perfection  of  our  own  natures,  of  which 
we  have  had  so  much  in  Goethe  and  his  followers. 
Here  is  no  genuine  worship  of  the  Ideal.  He,  who 
serves  men  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  wheth- 
er he  seek  those  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  shape  of  wealth, 
pleasure,  fame,  or  the  cultivation  of  his  own  being,  is 
no  worthy  communicant  in  the  church  of  the  Ideal, 
and  eats  and  drinks  damnation  to  himself. 

^  And  is  not  this  a  sister-hope  with  thee, 
Lovely  Religion,  —  foe  aliRe  to  time  ? 
Does  not  God's  smile  light  heaven  on  earth  to  see 
Man's  faith  in  ends  sublime?'' 

Unquestionably.  Man's  faith  in  ends  sublime  is,  no 
doubt,  true  faith  in  the  Ideal^^is  a  religious  faith. 
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But  is  the  hope,  that  by  serving  mankind  we  shall  gain 
a  name,  or  a  valuable  self-development,  a  sister-hope 
with  religion  ?  Is  the  faith  merely  to  believe,  that  to 
seek  sublime  ends  will  turn  out  better  for  us  than  to 
seek  low  and  worthless  ends,  a  trae  religious  faith  ? 
Talk  not  of  the  ideal,  of  man^s  faith  in  ends  sublime, 
thou  who  canst  ask  these  questions.  God,  no  doubt, 
smiles  to  see  man's  faith  in  ends  sublime,  but  we  see  no 
sublimity  in  any  end  that  centres  in  self.  No,  Sir  Ed- 
ward ;  the  faith  thou  proposest  is  simply  faith  to  believe 
that  virtue  is  a  better  calculation  than  vice. 

^  Enough  if,  haply,  in  the  afler  days, 
When  by  the  altar  sleeps  the  funeral  stone, — 
When  gone  the  mists  our  passions  raise, 
And  truth  is  seen  alone. 

"  When  Calumny  its  prey  can  wound  no  more, 
And  fawns  its  late  repentance  on  the  dead, — 
If  gentle  footsteps  from  some  kindlier  shore 
Pause  by  my  narrow  bed ; 

^  Or  if  yon  children,  wheos  young  sounds  of  glee 
Float  to  mine  ear  on  the  evening  gales  along, 
Recall  some  echo  in  their  years  to  be, 
Of  not  all-perished  song.** 

Here  is  quite  a  pretty  sentiment,  but  no  genuine 
idealism.  Surely  he  has  not  risen  high  into  the  ideal, 
who  feels  that  it  will  be  enough  if  they,  who  are  now 
children,  shall  sing  some  of  his  lays  in  their  old  age, 
or  if  some  gentler  footsteps  pause,  when  he  is  dead,  by 
his  grave-stone.  Such  prettinesses  find  no  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  him  who  is  filled  with  a  great  and  glorious 
idea,  of  him  who  has  an  ideal  truth,  beauty,  wisdom, 
or  goodness,  which  haunts  him  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  which  he  burns  to  realize.  No  ;  he,  who  worships 
the  ideal,  aspires  to  somewhat  higher  and  holier.  As  a 
man,  he  may  die  and  be  forgotten  ;  but  he  cannot  rest 
till  he  has  done  his  best  to  infuse  a  new  and  nobler  life 
into  his  race,  and  to  make  the  earth  smile  with  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  Eden,  ere  man  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit.     He  aspires  to  immortality  indeed,  but  it 
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is  to  immortality  in  his  deeds,  immortality  in  the  virtue 
that  goes  out  of  him,  and  through  which  the  nations 
are  healed. 

But  enough.  Since  writing  the  first  half  of  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  received  and  read  Eva,  and  other  PoemSf 
by  the  author  of  Zanoni.  Without  feeling  able  to  award 
them  the  highest  praise,  we  may  say  that  we  have  read 
them  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  to  them  the 
author  owes  it,  that  this  article  has  not  terminated  in  as 
severe  a  tone  as  that  in  which  it  commenced.  The 
poem  on  The  Desire  of  Fame,  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  have  extracted,  strikes  us  as  very  beautiful ; 
and  though  it  does  not  prove  the  author  a  worshipper 
of  the  Idea],  it  has  made  us  feel  somewhat  softened 
towards  him,  and  enabled  us  to  part  from  him  in  sadness, 
and  not  in  wrath.  It  is  perhaps  after  all  but  justice  to 
say,  that  Bulwer  represents  the  tendency  to  the  Ideal,  as 
well  as  it  is  represented  by  any  of  the  popular  novelists  of 
the  day,  though  this  may  be  merely  saying  that  the 
Ideal  is  unrepresented  in  the  fashionable  literature  of 
our  times.  The  Ideal  finds  its  worshippers  not  among 
the  rich  and  noble,  the  fashionable  and  the  renowned, 
but  among  the  lowly  and  obscure,  poor  fishermen, 
boatmen,  and  tent-makers,  eating  their  paschal  lamb 
with  their  Master,  unobserved  in  some  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  while  all  the  nation  go  up  to  the  Temple  to 
celebrate  the  feast,  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  timbrel 
and  song.  Yet  one  day  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall, 
the  flames  consume  the  Temple,  the  plough  passes 
through  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  whole  nation  is 
carried  into  captivity,  to  be  a  hissing  and  a  bye-word 
to  all  the  earth ;  and  one  day  also  these  few  fishermen, 
boatmen,  and  tent-makers,  who  have  communed  with  the 
Ideal,  till  they  have  grown  into  the  divinity  they  wor- 
ship, come  forth  from  their  upper  room,  simple  in 
attire,  in  appearance,  in  speech,  and  manners,  and  lo, 
the  face  of  all  things  changes  as  they  advance ;  old 
thrones  and  dynasties,  old  temples  and  hierarchies,  hoary 
with  the  dust  of  a  hundred  centuries,  crumble  away 
before  them,  a  new  kingdom  springs  up  at  their  word,  a 
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new  throne  is  set,  an  everlasting  throne,  which  the  saints 
shall  possess  forever  and  ever.  Some  obscure  prophet, 
calling  out  now  in  an  unheeded  voice  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  laborer,  for  freedom  for  the  captive,  or  for 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  content  to  be  poor  and 
despised  of  men,iiaving  no  beauty  or  comeliness  that 
we  should  desire  him,  is  perhaps  our  true  idealist,  who  is 
erecting  in  the  heart  of  his  race,  unsuspected,  the  altar 
at  which  one  day  all  men  shall  worship.  Ask  not  who 
he  is.  When  the  veil  of  your  old  temples  is  rent  in 
twain  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  emptiness  of  your 
old  sanctuaries  is  exposed,  you  will  recognise  him,  and 
hail  him  as  one  who  cometh  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

What  we  want  in  our  literature  now  is  some  one  to 
arise,  who  shall  unite  in  himself,  in  a  living  synthesis, 
this  tendency  to  the  Ideal  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  this  other  tendency  to  Nature  and  Reality.  Such  a 
man  we  must  have,  such  a  man  we  shall  have,  perhaps 
we  have  him  already  in  our  midst,  unrecognised.  But 
this  man  is  not  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  He  is 
neither  a  true  idealist,  nor  does  he  excel  as  a  represen- 
tative of  nature  and  reality.  He  will  not  be  the  father 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From  him 
there  is  nothing  to  hope. 

Editoii. 


Abt.  IV.  —  An  Introductory  Address,  or  Remarks  made 
by  the  Editor  on  resuming  his  labors  as  a  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  Boston :  First  Sunday  in  April,  1842. 

It  is  well  known,  for  we  have  been  somewhat  com- 
municative, that  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  was,  has 
been,  or  is  a  professed  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  1836, 
he  left  a  parish  over  which  he  was  settled,  and  came  to 
this  city,  at  the  request  of  a  few  friends,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  into  a  religious  society  a  portion  of 
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the  community,  which  usually  attended  no  place  of  re- 
ligious worship.  In  prosecuting  this  object,  he  com- 
mitted some  blunders,  and  after  making  a  good  many 
sacrifices,  and  suffering  much  in  reputation,  he  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  the  third  year  from  the  commence- 
ment. Receiving  a  small  place  under  government,  he 
ceased  for  a  time  to  preach.  The  effort  he  had 
made,  the  misrepresentation  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject,  had  discouraged  him,  and  it  need  not  be  dis- 
guised, had  soured  him  towards  a  portion  of  the  clergy 
of  this  city,  who  had  not  extended  to  him  the  sympa- 
thy to  which  he  knew  himself  entitled,  and  without 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in  the  very 
delicate  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  It 
did  therefore  remain  for  some  time  doubtful  in  his 
mind,  whether  he  should  ever  return  to  his  profession 
or  not.  He  was  determined  not  to  do  it,  unless  he 
could  do  so  without  having  to  fight  the  religious  world 
as  well  as  the  irreligious. 

Let  me  drop  the  third  person  and  speak  in  my  own 
name.  I  have  always  loved  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Theology  has  from  a  child  been  my  favorite  study. 
Politics  have  been  but  a  mere  episode  in  my  life,  and 
would  not  have  been  even  that,  had  I  not  seemed  to 
see  my  country  in  such  a  crisis,  as  to  call  for  the  aid  of 
every  citizen.  I  felt  that  I  could  do  somewhat,  at  least 
that  I  could  try  to  do  somewhat  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  good  government.  I  have  done  what  I  could. 
My  countrymen  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  none  the 
worse  for  what  I  have  done.  Even  while  most  thorough- 
ly engrossed  with  political  discussions,  I  was  carrying 
on  at  the  same  time  my  religious  and  theological  inves- 
tigations, and  1  felt  occasionally  the  wish  to  resume 
preaching.  The  three  years  I  had  spent  as  a, layman 
had  enabled  me  to  see  the  world  on  some,  to  me,  new 
sides ;  and  I  felt  that  they  had  but  qualified  me  all  the 
better  to  discharge  my  duties  as  a  minister  of  Jesus. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Those  three  years  were  to  me 
years  of  intense  suffering.  I  felt  that  I  had  deserted 
my  post,  abandoned  the  cause  to  which  I  was  early 
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consecrated,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  myself. 
An  opportunity  offering  last  April,  I  returned  with  joy 
to  the  pursuit  I  should  never  have  forsaken.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  introductory  remarks  I  made  on  return- 
ing once  more  to  the  pulpit.  I  insert  them,  because  I  hold 
all  my  readers  my  personal  friends,  and  foolishly  fancy 
that  my  personal  movements  are  not  altogether  indiffer- 
ent to  them.  They  must  pardon  me  ;  nay,  I  will  not  say 
so.  Those  with  whom  I  have  communed,  and  who 
have  communed  with  me  quarterly  for  these  now  near- 
ly five  years,  are  my  personal  friends  and  need  no 
excuse. 

Editor. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings,  that  after  a  ^rtual 
suspension  of  my  labors  as  a  minister  of  Jesus,  for  near- 
ly three  years,  I  resume  them  again,  with  the  hope  of 
continuing  them  so  long  as  God  shall  lend  me  life, 
strength,  and  opportunity.  I  return  to  my  early  pro- 
fession, that  which  1  entered  from  choice  and  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  to  which  I  solemnly,  and  at  the  time, 
sincerely,  pledged  my  life  ;  and  I  return  to  it  with  chas- 
tened feelings,  but  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that 
my  future  labors  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  more  profitable  to  my  fellow 
men,  than  have  proved  my  past  labors. 

Some  of  those  who  hear  me  now  have  listened  to 
me  before.  They  will  find  me  the  same  man  that  I 
was  when  they  first  heard  me,  but  I  hope  wiser  and 
better.  Six  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
first  came  to  this  city,  and  I  would  fain  hope  not  with- 
out effect.  They  have  been  to  me  years  full  of  events. 
In  them  I  have  lived  much,  had  no  little  of  painful  ex- 
perience. I  come  to  you  now,  as  I  said,  with  chastened 
feelings.  But  I  do  not  come  in  despair.  I  come  with 
less  of  spasmodic  zeal,  with  less  of  apparent  warmth. 
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it  may  be ;  but  I  come  with  a  stronger  faith,  with 
higher  and  firmer  hopes.  It  has  taken  me  long  to  find 
and  fix  my  faith ;  it  has  taken  me  long  to  qualify 
myself,  even  in  my  own  estimation,  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  The  long  experience  through  which  I  have 
passed  has  in  some  sort  fitted  me  to  preach,  for  it  has 
given  me  a  full  and  living  faith  in  God,  in  man,  and  in 
man's  progressive  and  inmiortal  capabilities.  I  come  he- 
fore  you,  therefore,  at  least  a  firm  believer. 

When  I  commenced  preaching  in  this  city  some  six 
years  ago,  I  had  not  precisely  the  same  special  purpose 
in  view  that  I  have  now.  I  aim  now  at  more,  and  at 
less  than  I  did  then.  Then  my  special  purpose  was  to 
preach  down  infidelity,  and  to  gather  the  laboring  clas- 
ses and  their  friends  into  a  society.  This  is  not  my 
special  purpose  now.  I  have  no  concern  with  infideli- 
ty ;  and  standing  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  I  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  classes.  I  come  now  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  simplicity,  and  as  far  as  God  permits,  with  power,  so 
that  Christ  may  be  proved  unto  them  that  believe,  to  be 
the  wisdom  of  God  €Uid  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  cause,  for  which  Jesus  lived  and  died,  is  the 
cause  of  God  and  of  humanity.  No  man  can  defend 
that  cause  from  pulpit,  tribune,  or  press,  without  de- 
fending humanity,  pleading  everywhere  for  the  wronged 
and  the  oppressed,  and  proving  that  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  masses,  his  hopes  are  for  the  millions,  and  his 
labors  for  the  down-trodden  ;  but  if  true  to  that  cause, 
he  will  recognise  all  to  be  of  one  blood,  all  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  same  God,  and  he  will  speak  and  act  for 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  common  salvation.  The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain,  and  it 
is  for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  into  the  glorious 
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liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  we  should  live,  labor, 
and,  if  need  be,  suffer  and  die.  I  am  not  then  now  a 
preacher  to  this  or  to  that  class.  I  preach,  as  God  gives 
me  utterance,  to  simple  human  beings,  who  come  to 
hear  me,  come  they  from  the  more  favored  or  from  the 
less  favored  classes.  All  are  alike  human  beings  ;  all  are 
alike  sinners ;  all  alike  need  repentance ;  and  none  of 
them  can  be  saved  but  by  one  and  the  same  crucified 
Redeemer. 

I  come  moreover  not  as  an  inquirer,  as  I  did  six  years 
ago,  but  as  a  preacher.  I  am  not  here  to  inquire  what  I 
ought  to  believe,  but  to  tell  you  what  I  believe.  I  have 
positive  doctrines  to  state,  a  positive  faith  to  preach,  and 
my  purpose  will  not  be  to  speculate,  to  philosophize, 
but  so  far  as  possible  to  point  every  hungry  soul  to  the 
bread  of  life,  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  gives  life  to  the  world,  and  not  only  to  point 
to  it,  but  to  do  what  I  can  to  persuade  every  one  to  eat 
and  live. 

Six  years  ago  I  wished  to  depart  in  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  as  far  as  I  could  without  abandoning  principle, 
from  the  more  generally  approved  forms ;  now  my  wish 
is  to  depart  in  faith  and  practice  as  little  as  I  can,  with- 
out sacrificing  principle  to  a  desire  of  conformity.  The 
true  Christian  and  really  independent  preacher  conforms 
whenever  he  can  in  consistency  with  high-minded  in- 
tegrity, but  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  dissent,  and  no 
matter  how  widely,  whenever  in  his  judgment  God, 
truth,  humanity,  require  him  to  dissent.  Tnie  inde- 
pendence, manliness  of  character,  consists  neither  in 
conformity  nor  in  dissent,  but  in  a  calm,  earnest,  brave 
adherence  to  and  defence  of  our  honest  convictions, 
whether  with  the  multitude,  or  whether  alone  with  our 
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God.  I  am  not  here  to  propose  innovations,  to  urge 
departures  from  old  forms  of  worship,  but  to  do  what  I 
can  to  aid  on  the  great  work,  which  is  common  to  all 
Christians,  of  forming  Christ  more  and  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  individual,  and  in  that  of  the  community. 
Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  say, 
on  reappearing  once  more  in  the  pulpit,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  myself  hereafter  to  the  duties  of  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  here  to  raise  no  new 
banner.  So  far  as  I  own  any  sectarian  name,  it  is  the 
one  I  have  long  borne,  that  is,  Unitarian.  But  I  own 
in  reality  no  banner  but  that  of  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
and  would  rally  my  brethren  around  no  other  standard 
than  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Love. 
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Considering  that  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  arts,  if 
not  prior  to  all  deserving  the  name;  that  it  is  emphatically 
the  art  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  and  all  their 
dependent  animals  rely  for  subsistence  ;  without  the  products 
of  which  wealth  and  power  would  have  no  value,  and  glory  be 
an  emptiness  and  a  mockery  ;  it  seems  strange,  that  through 
the  long  ages  that  have  passed  since  the  human  race  began, 
no  traces  should  have  come  down  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  genuine  science  to  the  elucidation  of  its  laws, 
and  the  direction  of  its  processes.  That  much  practical  skill 
was  acquired  thousands  of  years  ago  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  we  cannot  indeed  say  with  confidence,  that  such  skill 
might  not  have  been  on  the  average  as  great  as  is  now  pos- 
sessed, but  all  the  rules  of  proceeding  appear  merely  empirical, 
indications  from  the  repetitions  of  experiments,  either  made 
at  random  or  from  the  observation  of  the  efforts  of  some  acci- 
dent. Of  the  intimate  structure  of  vegetables,  and  the  intimate 
nature  of  their  organized  and  organic  constituents,  we  have 
no  information  from  ancient  days,  and  no  sound  reasons  ex- 
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planatory  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  operation  of  the  direc- 
tions inculcated. 

As,  however,  recent  researches  have  shown,  that  the  an- 
cients carried  to  great  perfection  the  practice  of  many  arts, 
supposed  till  lately  to  be  the  inventions  of  modern  times,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  may  have  had  a  proportion- 
ate degree  of  science,  which,  if  so,  must  have  been  lost  in  the 
changes  and  ruin  which  time  and  fate  brought  upon  the  early 
and  highly  civilized  kingdoms  of  antiquity.  Among  these 
vanished  lights  may  have  been  the  knowledge  of  vegetable 
Physiofogy  and  organic  Chimistry,  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  just  surprise  to  find  that  our  modern  acquisitions  in  these 
branches  were  anticipated  by  the  Egyptians,  no  more  than  to 
find,  that  they  understood  the  chimical  principles  of  other 
arts,  in  many  of  which  they  equalled  and  in  some  surpassed 
us,  or  than  to  ascertain,  that  the  gigantic  masses  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  other  colossal  structures,  were  not  reared  by  the 
mere  unbounded  application  of  brute  force,  but  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  powers  under  the  guidance  of  high  scientific 
knowledge. 

Still  with  the  garden  of  Nature  before  his  eyes  man  has  not 
been  a  sluggish  or  unobservant  laborer.  He  has  carefully 
watched  her  works,  and  endeavored  to  second  or  imitate  her 
processes  ;  and  though  occasionally  marring  his  own  efforts  by 
misconceptions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  yet  sometimes  find- 
ing success  as  the  result  of  well  directed  labor,  and  sometimes 
blundering  into  it  by  a  way  he  did  not  expect,  he  has  gone 
onward  in  modern  times  in  the  path  of  practical  improvement, 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  may  well  command  praise 

Within  the  last  century  the  birth  and  advancement  of  mod- 
ern Chimistry  have  opened  to  him  new  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  furnished  him  with  new  means  for  obtaining  it 
The  more  perfect  investigation  of  vegetable  physiology  has 
lent  its  powerful  aid,  and  by  the  united  application  of  the  two, 
the  often  despised,  yet  always  immeasurably  important  and 
truly  noble,  art  of  agriculture  is  rising  from  a  handicraft  to  the 
rank  of  a  science.  Not  indeed  we  confess  with  the  many,  for  as 
in  the  practice  of  all  other  arts  the  bulk  of  the  operatives  must 
be  guided  by  rules,  formed  by  understandings  more  enlight- 
ened than  their  own ;  but  still  such  rules  are  in  the  process  of 
formation,  and  intellects  of  the  highest  power,  and  most  exten- 
sive and  varied  acquirements,  are  tasking  themselves  for  their 
production,  and  bending  their  forces  and  their  acquisitions 
to  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  unfolding  the  secrets  of  fer- 
tility, and  causing  the  earth  surely  to  bring  forth  its  abun- 
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dance  for  the  TariouB  tribes  that  God  has  placed  upon  its 
bosom. 

We  are  glad  to  see  evidences  of  various  kinds^  that  our  own 
country  does  not  mean  to  be  backward  in  the  endeavors  of 
learning  to  contribute  to  sustenance,  and  that  the  science  of 
our  citizens  and  countrymen  is  beginning  to  be  directed  to  an 
end,  than  which  none  can  be  more  truly  gainful  to  the  nation, 
or  more  thoroughly  subservient  to  its  true  prosperity.  Hav- 
ing lately  been  presented  with  an  American  edition  of  a  work 
of  one  of  the  great  Chimists  of  Germany,  through  the  zeal  of 
one  of  our  own,  we  are  now  presented  with  an  original  work 
tending  to  the  same  end  by  another ;  and  though  the  volume 
before  us  is  unpretending  in  size,  and  almost  unpleasantly  un- 
assuming in  title,  its  name  being  as  rustic  as  its  immediate 
subject,  yet  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  be- 
neath this  unassuming  exterior  and  address  are  contained,  not 
hidden,  the  results  of  long  study  and  much  scientific  skill, 
with  abundance  of  sound  judgment  and  good  common  sense. 

The  book  is  briefly  dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Lowell, 
and  is  stated  to  be  the  ''pith  of  eight  lectures  on  the  chimis- 
try  of  soil  and  manure  delivered  at  their  request." 

In  accordance  with  their  annunciation  we  find  the  five  first 
chapters  devoted  to  teaching  the  nature  of  soil,  the  properties 
of  its  various  constituent  parts,  and  their  action  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  We  have  oflen  noticed  one  great 
fault  in  scientific  men  writing  for  popular  use,  that  they  are 
apt  to  forget  the  relative  position  of  themselves  and  their  read- 
ers, and  to  incur  the  censure  bestowed  by  Goldsmith  upon 
Burke, 

"  Who  too  deep  for  his  hearers  stiJl  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

They  cannot  content  themselves  with  making  such  state- 
ments as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  a  general  way, 
merely  indicating  the  nice  distinctions  that  are  established  in 
scientific  doctrine,  but  bring  them  all  forth,  generally  useless- 
ly and  sometimes  injuriously,  wearying  or  perplexing  the  very 
minds  they  wish  to  enlighten  ;  forgetting  that  the  darkness  of 
''  excessive  light "  is  as  prejudicial  to  useful  vision,  as  the 
**  palpable  obscure  "  of  Egypt.  From  this  fault  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  our  author  is  in  a  great  measure  free ;  his 
language  is  usually  very  simple  and  direct,  his  general  explana- 
tions clear  and  well  directed.  The  chapters  are  divided  into  short 
sections,  admitting  of  easy  reference  from  one  to  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  or  enforcing  the  point  immediately 
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under  consideratioiiy  and  occasionly,  as  the  inTestigation  of  the 
subject  advances,  the  annunciation  of  its  result,  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, is  given  in  the  form  of  a  brief  principle,  easily  under- 
stood and  retained  in  the  niem<M7.  In  some  instances  we 
think  his  style  rath^  too  brief,  and  too  much  wanting  in  the 
usual  expletives  that  make  the  language  more  naturally  and 
easily  understood ;  whence,  in  enforcing  a  chimical  argument, 
or  laying  down  the  consecutive  steps  of  chimical  action,  the 
propositions,  from  the  brevity  of  their  announcement,  seem  to 
crowd  too  fast  upon  the  attention  of  a  reader  not  familiar  with 
them,  and  produce  fatigue.  There  are  also  a  few  errors  of 
expression,  but  these  things  we  look  upon  as  the  "  maculie"  to 
which  Horace  was  willing  to  be  charitable  even  in  poetry, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  of  less  consequence  still  in  a 
work  like  the  one  before  us. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  "  Ge* 
ology  of  Soil,"  giving  the  meaning  of  rocks  and  earth,  consid- 
ered as  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  natural  limits  of  plants, 
and  of  isothermal  and  isochimical  lines  as  affecting  their  ar- 
tificial cultivation.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
adapting  his  doctrine  to  the  purpose  in  Tiew,  the  author's  geo- 
logical explanations  are  brief  and  general,  and  considering  the 
subject  agriculturally,  afler  a  slight  indication  of  more  minute 
directions,  and  short  but  satisfactory  reasons,  he  gives,  as  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  this  subject,  the  following 
principles. 

1.  "  Thai  there  is  but  one  reck,  consequently  but  one  saiL" 

2.  ''  That  rocks  do  not  affect  the  vegetation  which  covers 
themr 

3.  **  That  rocks  have  not  formed  the  soil  which  covers  them" 
Although  partial  or  particular  exceptions  may  undoubtedly 

be  taken  and  sustained  in  opposition  to  these  rules,  yet  as 
general  principles  we  think  they  will  be  found  true. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  chimical  constitution 
of  rocks  an^  soil,  that  is,  of  soil  considered  as  an  assemblage 
of  inorganic  substances.  Excluding  as  before  the  partial  de- 
posits of  particular  elements,  and  taking  the  constituents  of  the 
great  rock  formations,  and  of  the  mixtureof  their  shattered  and 
pulverized  fragments,  of  which  inorganic  soil  consists,  they  are 
shown  to  consist  of  twelve  elementary  substances,  easily  reduc- 
ed into  three  classes,  the  various  combinations  of  which  are  ex- 
plained with  much  simplicity  and  clearness,  as  well  as  the 
genera]  principles  of  definite  proportions,  in  obedience  to 
which  such  combinations  take  place ;  and  the  leading  features 
of  the  doctrine  of  equivalents.     This  subject  is  pursued  in 
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the  subsequent  chapters  devoted  to  the  properties  and  chimi- 
cal  actions  of  these  elements ;  and  afler  an  examination  of  the 
quantities  of  particular  substances  of  this  class,  that  enter  in- 
to  the  composition  of  vegetable  bodies,  both  as  existing  in  soil 
generally,  and  as  found  in  a  given  amount  of  vegetable 
growth,  the  result  is  announced  in  the  following  important  but 
not  generally  believed  principle. 

4.  '*  All  soils  contain  enough  of  Ume,  alkali^  and  other  m- 
crganic  elements^  for  any  crop  grown  on  them.** 

This  doctrine  will  doubtless  appear  very  strange  and  in- 
credible to  many,  and  is  certainly  very  much  in  opposition  to 
the  popular  belief,  that  certain  crops  cannot  succeed  well 
upon  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  New  England,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  of  lime.  There  seems  no  reason,  however,  to 
doubt  the  evidence  here  given,  and  apart  from  the  irrefutabil- 
ity of  the  scientific  investigation,  we  have  long  been  convinc- 
ed from  observation  of  agricultural  proceedings,  that  this  be- 
lief was  erroneous,  and  that  where  certain  crops  did  fail  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  ingredients,  it  was  not 
that  they  were  not  contained  in  the  soil,  but  that  the  mode  of 
culture  was  not  such  as  to  make  them  available  to  the  crop. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
organic  elements  of  soil ;  but  before  entering  upon  the  full 
consideration  of  these,  while  pointing  out  the  general  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  inorganic  elements,  the  author 
furnishes  us  with  two  new  principles. 

6.  **  That  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  one  silicate^  or  salt,  is 
always  barren, 

7.  ^'  That  one  base  may  be  substituted  for  another  in  an 
isomorphaus  proportion" 

The  last  principle  in  certain  localities  may  be  of  great 
practical  utility. 

The  great  mass  of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  soil 
Dr.  Dana,  in  accordance  with  views  that  he  has  heretofore 
maintained,  and  which  he  briefly  but  clearly  and  forcibly  re- 
capitulates in  the  present  work,  arranges  under  the  term  of 
geine  ;  mentioning,  however,  the  divisions  made  by  chimists 
in  prosecuting  a  more  minute  analysis.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  practical  agriculturalist  we  apprehend  that  the  term  is 
well  chosen  and  sufficiently  distinct.  To  investigators  in  the 
laboratory  the  minor  divisions  may  have  their  value;  but 
mixed  as  they  all  are  in  the  soil,  consisting  of  the  same  gen- 
eral elements,  and  passing  from  one  into  another,  as  many  of 
them  do,  by  slight  variations  of  continually  changing  iuflu- 
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ence0,  which  modify  their  proportions  and  affinities,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  useless  to  encumber  with  them  the  attention  and 
memories  of  those,  who  are  generally  but  too  little  willing  to 
mix  even  a  small  proportion  of  study  with  their  more  active 
pursuits.  Of  the  importance  of  this  great  element  we  shall 
give  the  statement  in  his  own  words.  **  The  great  practical 
lesson  of  all  agricultural  experience  teaches,  that  geine  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  seed ;  th^t  without 
geine  crops  are  not  raised.  Geine  is  as  essential  to  plants  as 
food  is  to  animals.  So  far  as  nourishment  is  derived  from 
the  soil,  geine  is  the  food  of  plants.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
the  eighth  principle  of  agricultural  chimistry,  thcU  geine  is 
in  some  farm  essential  to  agriculture.'^  —  p.  62.  Again,  p. 
98,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  soda  upon  geine,  he  says, 
*''  If  this  has  been  long  in  an  insoluble  and  perfectly  useless 
condition,  it  is  now  rendered  soluble,  and  hence  supplies 
plants  with  food."  And  in  p.  100,  *'  Fertility  depends  whol- 
ly upon  salts  and  geine.  Without  the  last  there  is  no  fruit 
formed.** 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  specifying  our  author^s 
views  upon  this  subject,  because  we  perceive  in  them  a  direct 
opposition  to  views  advanced  by  the  celebrated  Liebig,  to  the 
recent  republication  of  whose  work  on  the  Organic  Chimistry 
of  Agriculture  we  have  before  adverted.  The  ground  taken 
by  Dr.  Dana  seems  to  be,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
geine  itself  in  a  state  of  solution  is  food  for  plants,  that  it  is 
their  usual  and  natural  nourishment,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  are  supplied  with  this  under  propter  circumstances  in 
other  respects,  they  become  vigorous  and  productive,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  naturally  so  without  it.  We  do  not  consider 
him  in  advancing  these  views  as  having  any  reference  to  a 
plant  plunged  in  a  pot,  basking  in  the  regulated  heat  of  a  con* 
servatory  or  hot  house,  and  stimulated  to  unwonted  and  unnat- 
ural energy  by  the  application  of  the  concentrated  principles 
of  manure.  Such  a  plant  may  linger  for  a  greater  or  less 
time  in  a  sickly  existence,  or,  after  maintaining  a  specious 
and  unsound  luxuriance  for  a  season  or  two,  perish  premature- 
ly of  over  exhaustion.  The  broad  culture  of  the  garden  and 
the  field,  beneath  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  with  all 
useful  growth  either  annual  or  perennial  in  health  and  hardy 
richness,  is  that  to  which  we  presume  he  means  to  be  under- 
stood as  generally  applying  his  remarks,  not  refusing,  however, 
to  have  them  extended  to  all  such  instances  of  cultivation,  as 
require  an  artificial  climate  and  soil  formed  in  imitation  of 
those  of  which  the  subjects  are  natives. 
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If  we  understand  Liebig  rightly,  he  expressly  refuses  to 
geine,  or  as  he  terms  it  humus^  for  we  conceive  that  as  a  ge- 
neric appellation  this  means  the  same  thing  as  the  geine  of 
our  author,  the  property  of  being  the  food  of  plants,  or  of  be- 
ing necessary  or  conducive  to  their  perfection.  The  most 
that  he  seems  willing  to  concede  to  it  is,  that  in  the  early 
stage  of  their  existence,  during  germination,  and  till  the  young 
plant  acquires  its  proper  leaves,  it  may  assist  in  forming  a 
proper  nidus,  or  place  of  deposit,  and  by  decomposition  afford 
a  supply  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  early  wants  of  the  embryo. 
After  the  plant  has  obtained  all  its  proper  organs,  he  seems 
willing  to  regard  it  as  no  longer  depending  upon  the  organic- 
constituents  of  the  soil  for  the  means  of  increase  and  arriving 
at  perfection,  but  as  deriving  its  whole  nourishment  from  the 
chimical  constituents  of  the  air  and  water ;  so  that  after  its 
early  youth  the  earth  is  of  no  advantage  to  it,  but  as  supplying 
a  place  upon  which  it  may  stand  firmly  by  means  of  its  roots, 
mechanical  facilities  for  enabling  those  roots  to  perform  their 
functions  of  absorption  and  excretion,  and  those  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  soil  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  veg* 
etables.  We  will  give  his  own  statements.  **  Humus  does 
not  nourish  plants,  by  being  taken  up  and  assimilated  in  its 
unaltered  state,  but  by  presenting  a  slow  and  lasting  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal nutriment  of  young  plants  at  a  time  when,  being  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  they  are  unable  to  extract  food  from  the  atmo- 
sphere." — p.  117.  *'  When  a  plant  is  quite  matured,  and  when 
the  organs,  by  which  it  obtains  food  from  the  atmosphere,  are 
formed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  is  no  longer  required. 
Deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  or  its  complete  dryness, 
does  not  now  check  the  growth  of  a  plant,  provided  it  receives 
from  the  dew  and  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  is  requisite  for 
the  process  of  assimilation.  During  the  heat  of  summer  it 
derives  its  carbon  exclusively  from  the  atmosphere.''  —  p.  106. 
"  All  the  hydrogen  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  organic 
compound  is  supplied  to  a  plant  by  the  decomposition  of 
water."  —  p.  122.  "  No  conclusion  then  can  have  a  better 
foundation  than  this,  that  it  is  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
which  furnishes  nitrogen  to  plants."  —  p.  146.  **  Plants,  and 
consequently  animals,  must  therefore  derive  their  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere."  —  p.  129.  **  Carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia  contain  the  elements  necessary  for  the  support 
of  animals  and  vegetables."  —  p.  147.  <*  Carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia  are  necessary  for  the  existence  of  plants, 
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because  they  contain  the  elements  from  which  their  organs  are 
formed  ;  but  other  substances  are  likewise  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  certain  organs,  destined  for  special  functions  p^ 
culiar  to  each  family  of  plants.  Plants  obtain  these  substan- 
ces from  inorganic  matter."  —  p.  147.  '*  In  whatever  form 
therefore  we  supply  plants  with  those  substances  which  are 
the  product  of  their  own  action,  in  no  instance  do  they  ap- 
pear to  have  any  effect  on  their  growth,  or  to  replace  what 
they  had  lost.  Sugar,  gum,  and  starch  are  not  food  for  plants^ 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  humic  acid,  which  is  so  closely 
allied  to  them  in  composition."  —  p.  181.  We  think  the 
doctrine  we  have  attributed  to  Liebig  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  made  out  by  these  citations.  He  makes  many  ingen- 
ious and  plausible  statements  and  arguments  in  support  of  it, 
though  we  think  the  various  trains  of  his  reasonings  are  not 
always  consistent ;  with  that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  de 
at  present.  Our  great  business  is  with  Dr.  Dana's  work  ;  and 
as  there  seems  on  this  subject  to  be  such  wide  difference  of 
opinion  between  two  such  high  authorities,  such  as  is  our 
duty  to  point  out,  we  thought  it  best  to  let  each  speak  f<H 
himself. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  two  doctrines,  we  hare 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  superior  correctness  of 
that  of  our  author,  as  one  supported  by  experiment,  and  conso- 
nant to  the  experience,  common  sense,  and  judgment  of  agri- 
culturists generally,  in  all  ages,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  mankind.  Why  are  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West  so 
superior  to  our  own  sterile  New  England,  but  from  the  greater 
abundance  of  their  rich  vegetable  mould,  that  is,  geine,  de- 
cayed and  decaying  humus?  Why  even  in  New  England  is 
the  black  earth  of  the  valleys  so  much  more  esteemed  by  the 
farmer  for  its  ability  to  repay  his  toil,  than  light  sandy,  gravel- 
ly, or  clayey  plains  and  hills  ?  Why  are  drained  and  reclaim- 
ed swamps  and  peat  meadows  so  extolled  for  their  perennial 
productiveness  ?  Why  is  the  compost  of  peat  and  stable  ma- 
nure found  so  fertilizing?  Surely  the  observation  of  such 
multitudes,  and  among  them  so  many  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened persons,  for  so  many  centuries,  is  not  a  thing  lightly  to 
be  set  aside.  Were  the  opposite  theory  correct,  there  could 
certainly  be  but  little  difference  in  the  natural  productiveness 
of  sandy  plains  and  rich  bottoms.  A  little  humus  or  geine, 
to  supply  carbonic  acid  at  starting,  is  all  that  is  wanting,  and 
dry  and  barren  indeed  must  be  sand  that  will  not  supply 
enough  to  last  a  young  plant  till  it  has  put  forth  its  proper 
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leares.  If  after  that  the  atmosphere  will  aapply  it  with  nour- 
iahment,  we  do  not  see  why  it  maj  not  thrive  and  prosper  as 
well  in  one  situation  as  another.  Yet  it  does  not.  We  have 
repeatedly  seen  plants  coming  up  in  the  spring  from  seeds 
sown  on  sandy  plains,  go  forward  during  their  first  stages 
with  more  luxuriance  of  growth  than  upon  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  immediately  adjoining,  showing  that  there  was  no  want 
of  nourishment  at  that  time ;  but  after  having  come  fairly  and 
fully  into  leaf,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  atmospheric 
influence,  the  former  became  stinted,  sickly,  and  abortive, 
while  the  latter  continued  to  increase  in  vigor  to  a  full  and 
productive  maturity.  Yet  the  soils  were  formed  of  the  same 
inorganic  elements,  and  differed  in  nothing  but  the  greater  or 
less  abundance  of  vegetable  mould. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that  admitting  an  error  as  to  the  time 
during  which  the  presence  of  decayed  and  decaying  vegeta* 
ble  matter  is  serviceable,  it  does  not  prove  that  geine  itself, 
in  solution,  affords  nutriment  to  plants ;  it  may  still,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Liebig's  theory  in  other  respects,  benefit  them 
only  by  affording  a  prolonged  supply  of  carbonic  acid  by  its 
decomposition.  To  say  nothing  of  the  authority  of  Hassen- 
fratz,  Saussure,  and  Davy,  not  to  mention  others,  founded 
upon  direct  experiments,  which  show  the  contrary,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Liebig  himself,  that  "  all  substances  in  solution  in 
a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  exactly  as  a  sponge 
imbibes  a  liquid  and  all  that  it  contains,  without  solution.'^ -^^ 

fK  147.  We  can  hardly  suppose  this  power  to  be  given  mere- 
y  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  these  substances  again  in  the 
form  of  excretions.  It  seems  manifestly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  plants  with  food,  by  affording  them  in  solution 
such  sutMBtances  as  are  fit  for  assimilation.  Geine  in  solution 
affords  such  substances,  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  per- 
haps more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  vegetable  organs  for  hav- 
ing been  already  once  assimilated.  It  seems  irrational  and 
at  variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
of  its  nice  and  exact  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  ends, 
with  the  smallest  possible  waste  of  material,  and  the  least  ex- 
ertion of  power,  to  suppose  that  the  nutriment,  thus  taken  in- 
to the  vegetable  body,  should  pass  through  it  unchanged  and 
unappropriated,  while  the  saline  and  earthy  substances  that 
accompany  it,  so  far  as  they  are  needed,  are  made  use  of,  and 
even  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  If  the  analogy 
of  the  animal  creation  be  of  any  weight,  and  we  think  that  it 
is,  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  nourishing  effect  of 
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geine  may  be  drawn  from  it.  Myriads  of  animals  are  sap- 
ported  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  in  all  stages  from  life  to 
utter  decay,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  found  that  animal 
food  is  more  easily  assimilated  by  other  animals,  and  requires 
a  less  complicated  system  of  digestive  organs  than  vegetable 
food,  and  that  with  less  bulk  it  affords  more  hearty  nourish- 
ment. 

We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  many  or  most  plants  derive 
some  portion  of  their  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  materials  employed  in  their  vari- 
ous secretions  and  excretions,  though  we  think  that  the 
amount  varies  in  the  various  races  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
To  pursue  the  analogy  already  employed,  as  among  animals, 
some  live  wholly  upon  animal  food,  some  wholly  on  vegetable 
food,  and  others  on  a  mixture  of  both  in  varying  proportions ; 
so  we  think  that  among  vegetables,  some  derive  the  bulk  of 
their  nutriment  from  the  decayed  or  decaying  matter  of  other 
vegetables,  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  races,  some 
partly  from  such  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  some  almost 
wholly,  a  few  possibly  entirely,  from  the  atmosphere.  Yet, 
even  in  admitting  this  last,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
such  plants  do  not  have  some  organic  food.  The  air  is  filled 
with  fine,  impalpable  dust,  the  minutely  divided  particles  of 
organic  and  inorganic  substances ;  these  are  mingled  with 
the  vapors  of  the  clouds,  and  held  in  solution  in  the  rain- 
drops that  fall  from  them  ;  they  settle  upon  the  leaves  moist 
with  dew,  and  are  in  part  dissolved  by  it ;  and  if  the  rain  and 
the  dew  are  absorbed  by  such  plants,  we  see  not  why  the 
substances  contained  in  it  are  not  absorbed  likewise ;  and  if 
absorbed  and  capable  of  affording  nutrition,  it  is  altomther 
impossible  that  they  will  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Ueine, 
as  well  as  other  substances,  and  probably  in  no  small  propor- 
tion, is  among  this  fine  dust;  and  the  ammonia, which  Liebig 
asserts  that  rain-water  contains,  affords  readily  the  means  for 
making  it  soluble  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  all  the  grounds,  therefore,  of  the  authorities  of  science, 
of  analogy,  of  common  and  universal  observation  and  experi- 
ence, we  are  convinced  at  present  of  the  correctness  of  the 
doctrine  supported  by  our  author. 

But  to  return  to  our  book.  Chapter  5th  is  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  organic  and  inorgan- 
ic elements  of  the  soil.  It  is  long,  able,  and  instructive,  but 
requiring  close  attention  from  a  reader  not  quite  familiar  with 
chimicai  action  and  reaction,  to  follow  the  condensed,  yet 
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direct  course  of  the  reasoning.    In  it  are  to  be  founds  the  two 
next  succeeding  principles,  viz. 

9.  *'  Carbonic  Acid  and  the  carbonates  decompose  the 
earthly  alkaline^  and  metallic  silicates  of  the  soil.^"* 

10.  **  The  base  of  all  salts  acts  ever  the  same  in  AgricuU 
ture.  Peculiarity  of  action  depends  upon  the  a^id  of  the 
taltr 

Upon  the  importance  of  this  last,  the  author  lays  great 
stress.  ''Itis,^'he  says,  ''the  great  practical  principle  of 
agricultural  chiraistry."  What  makes  it  so,  is  the  great  di- 
vision of  opinions  on  the  manner  in  which  salts  or  mineral 
manures  act.  Different  theories  are  framed  for  the  operation 
of  each.  By  many  they  are  looked  upon  as  merely  stimu- 
lants, while  others  regard  one  or  more  as  possessing  more 
eabstantial  properties.  Through  this  confusion  and  contrari- 
ety. Dr.  Dana  thinks,  the  principle  above  laid  down  will  afford 
a  guiding  clue.  It  will,  however,  require  some  skill  and  nicety 
of  touch  to  follow  it  with  accuracy,  though  its  value  seems 
indubitable. 

The  two  subsequent  chapters,  comprising  about  one  half  of 
the  book,  are  occupied  with  the  subject  of  manure,  natural 
and  artificial,  and  irrigation.  Manures  are  divided  into  three 
classes ;  the  first  consisting  of  geine,  the  second  of  salts,  and 
the  third  of  salts  and  geine.  Animal  excrement  is  assigned 
to  the  last  division,  and  the  chief  element  of  its  value  is 
stated  to  consist  in  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  albuminous 
portion  of  it  This  element  is  considered  as  acting  in  two 
ways,  in  combination  with  hydrogen  forming  ammonia;  in 
one,  on  the  geine,  the  other  great  element  of  the  manure, 
converting  it  from  its  insoluble  to  a  soluble  form;  in  the 
other,  on  the  silicates  contained  either  in  the  soil  or  the 
manure,  thus  among  other  things  producing  saltpetre  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  fertilizing 
salts.  By  a  statement  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  we  learn,  that  M.  M.  Baussingault  and  Poyer 
are  now  advocating  in  France  similar  views  of  the  action  and 
value  of  nitrogen  as  contained  in  manure.  This  coincidence 
must  be  considered  as  supporting  our  author's  doctrine, 
though  as  his  views  were  made  public  more  than  a  year  since, 
it  will  not  deprive  him  of  the  credit  of  originating  them  for 
himself.  Liebig  refers  the  action  of  solid  animal  excrement 
to  the  inorganic  parts  of  it. 

The  different  kinds  of  manure  are  carefully  examined, 
their  relative  composition  and  value  pointed  out,  and  the 
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modes  of  action  of  their  different  great  components  hiTesti- 
gated,  80  far  as  this  had  not  been  done  in  the  previous  chap- 
ters. The  whole  management  of  the  subject  appears  to  us 
uncommonly  able  and  instructive.  The  directions  given  for 
the  formation  of  artificial  manures  are  practical  and  valuable. 

The  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  irrigation  con- 
tains something,  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before 
io  well  and  distinctly  set  forth  in  any  treatise  on  the  subject 
This  is  the  cause  assigned  for  the  beneficial  effect  of  pure 
running  water,  namely,  the  absorption  by  the  soil  of  a  portion 
of  the  oxygen  from  the  air  known  to  be  contained  in  water. 
By  Dr.  Dana's  statements,  two  thirds  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
that  is  absorbed  by  the  water  of  a  river  or  pond,  cannot  be 
obtained  from  it  again  by  boiling.  He  infers  that  much  of 
this,  when  the  water  is  employed  in  irrigation,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  geine  of  the  soil  and  makes  it  soluble, 
and  to  this  he  refers  the  well  known  beneficial  effects  of  the 
process,  when  performed  with  pure  waters.  The  explanation 
seems  reasonable,  and  more  satisfactory  as  to  the  result  than 
any  we  now  recollect  to  have  seen  offered,  though  we  should 
hardly  attribute  the  whole  benefit  to  this  single  cause,  since 
others,  more  or  less  efficient,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  combined 
with  it  in  some  degree.  Liebig's  slight  mention  of  this  sub- 
ject is  confused  and  imperfect.  In  connexion  with  irriga- 
tion the  somewhat  opposite  process  of  paring  and  burning  is 
succinctly  discussed. 

The  physcial  properties  of  the  soil  form  the  subject  of  the 
last  chapter,  and  by  it  is  explained  the  boldness  and  seeming 
impossibility  of  the  correctness  of  the  first  of  the  author's  prin- 
ciples, that  ^'  there  is  but  one  soil.'^  That  is  true  in  the 
chimical  sense,  referring  to  the  inorganic  elements ;  the  differ- 
ences in  texture,  lightness,  fineness,  &c.  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  physical  properties,  and  these  explain  all  the 
great  diversity  of  appearance  which  the  soil  presents.  These 
are  briefly  discussed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  au- 
thor offers  an  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects,  practically 
known  to  follow  the  stirring  and  looseningof  the  earth  among 
growing  crops  in  the  time  of  a  drought.  We  have  often  heard 
It  remarked  that  a  good  hoeing  in  a  dry  time  was  of  equal  value 
to  corn  with  a  heavy  shower  ;  and  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
Cobbett,  in  some  of  his  treatises  on  agricultural  matters,  in- 
sisted very  strongly  upon  this  principle  as  a  practical  one  of 
great  value,  though  he  could  give  no  rational  explanation  of  its 
action ;  yet  correctly  enough  considered  that  more  moisture 
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was  thereby  in  some  way  supplied.  Dr.  Dana  says,  that  more 
moisture  is  actually  produced  and  in  larger  quantities,  in  soil 
abounding  in  geine.  Atmospheric  air  is  by  this  process  admit- 
ted freely,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  geine,  part 
unites  with  the  carbon  of  this  substance  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  and  part  unites  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  From 
the  calculations  made  as  to  the  amount  that  may  thus  be  form- 
ed, it  would  seem  as  if  the  value  popularly  assigned  to  a  good 
hoeing  was  not  overstated. 

A  short  appendix  contains  a  statement  of  the  results  of  sev- 
eral of  the  author's  principles,  as  applied  to  practice  by  others, 
which  strongly  support  their  utility. 

From  the  full  analysis  we  have  given  of  the  contents  of  this 
work,  our  readers  will  have  perceived  that,  under  a  very  brief 
and  unassuming  title,  the  public  is  presented  with  a  very 
thorough  treatise  on  the  chimistry  of  agriculture,  as  relating 
to  soils  natural  and  artificial,  and  the  means  of  improving  them, 
or  making  their  natural  powers  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  husbandman.  We  could  have  wished  it  some  more  eo- 
phonous  if  less  alliterative  name ;  but  there  are  several  trea- 
tises already  before  the  public  with  the  titles  of  *'  agricultural 
chimistry,"  "  chimistry  of  agriculture,^'  &c.,  &c,  so  that  some 
Tariety  seemed  advisable  ;  and  the  Dr.  probably  thought  that 
**  the  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet/'  or  at 
least  resolved  to  try  the  truth  of  the  adage. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work  our  opinion  must  be  very  evident 
from  what  we  have  said ;  but  to  sum  it  up  fairly,  we  consider 
it  a  very  excellent  work,  of  great  clearness  of  views,  precision 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  expression,  and  for  utility 
to  the  practical  farmer,  admitting  of  easy  reference,  and  im- 
parting sound  and  valuable  information,  it  seems  to  us  superior 
to  any  work  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen. 

W. 


AaT.  \l.^  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jena.  A  Letter  to  Rev.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  D.  D.  By  O.  A.  Browhson.  Boston :  Charles 
C.  Little  and  James  Brown.    1842.    8vo.  pp.  42. 

This  pamphlet,  which  we  have  sent  forth  within  a  few  weeks,  is 
properly  the  continuation  of  tlie  article  on  Leroux's  HumaniU^  in  the 
present  number  of  our  Journal.  If  those  who  wish  to  understand  oar 
philosophical  I  social,  religious,  and  theological  doctrines  will  read  in 
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cooDexion  the  Essays  on  the  Charch  of  the  Future,  that  is,  in  our 
view,  the  Church  of  the  Ideal,  and  Reform  and  Conservatism,  in  oar 
Journal  for  January  last,  the  Review  of  Charles  Elwood,  in  the  num- 
ber for  April  last,  the  first  article  in  the  present  number,  and  this  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Channing,  they  will  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  statement  of 
their  outlines.  If  to  these  they  will  add  the  Essay  on  Constitutional 
Government,  and  that  on  the  Distribution  Bill,  also  published  in  the 
January  number,  they  will  have  the  outlines  of  our  whole  theory, 
philosophical,  political,  social,  ethical,  religious,  and  theological.  We 
mention  this  fact,  because  we  wish  our  readers  to  interpret  these  sev- 
eral Essays  in  the  light  of  one  another. 

In  the  January  number,  on  Reform  and  Conservatism,  there  is  one 
point  we  would,  however,  rectify.  Too  much  stress  is  there  laid  on 
the  transmission  of  life,  by  means  of  natural  generation.  The  doc- 
trine of  Life,  as  Leroux  has  enabled  us  to  understand  it,  teaches  us, 
that  much  which  we  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to 
natural  generation,  should  be  attributed  to  what  in  this  Letter  is  termed 
spiritual  generation.  Tliis  mastification,  while  it  accepts  and  ex- 
plains all  the  facts  which  wo  had  before,  renders  it  in  a  less  aristocratic 
manner,  than  the  view  we  took  in  January,  which  was  with  us  a  view 
we  had,  in  fact,  except  for  moments,  always  entertained.  Those,  who 
suppose  us  less  dernocratic  than  formerly,  will  discover  firom  this  that 
we  are  more  so. 

One  thing  more.  In  the  Essay  on  the  Church  of  the  Future,  we 
contend  that  the  New  Church  must  be  based  on  the  fact,  not  that  one 
man  only  has  been  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  all  men  are  the  sons  of 
God.  This  would  seem  to  a  superficial  reader  to  be  contradicted  in 
the  Letter  now  before  us ;  but  is  not,  as  we  understand  ourselves. 
When  we  wrote  that  Essa^,  we  had  not  seen,  at  least  but  dimly,  if  at 
all,  the  true  doctrine  of  Life,  as  brought  out  in  this  Letter ;  neverthe- 
less, we  say  now,  that  the  New  Church  must  be  built  on  the  fact,  that 
ALL  MEH  ARE  THE  S0H8  OF  GOD,  but  mediately,  throuffh  Christ,  who 
has  entered  into  the  world,  and  become  a  newer  and  higher  Life  of 
humanity,  by  which  we  are  adopted  as  Sons,  and  permitted  to  cry, 
Abba,  Father. 

Nor,  indeed,  must  it  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of  this  letter,  that 
we  hold  that  no  true  life  had  been  in  the  world  before  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  Mary.  The  Saviour  preexisted.  This  Life  he  gave,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  with  Seth,  whose  name  implies  Repairer,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  an  ever  enlarging  stream  through  all  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  sa^es,  until  Jesus,  who  was  it  in  its  infinite  fulness.  Since  the 
Ascension  of  Jesus,  the  Life  is  still  with  us,  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  but  disembodied,  save  so  far  as  the  Church  becomes  the  true 
body  of  our  Lord.  We  must  be  pardoned  these  remarks,  which  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  the  several  Essays 
alluded  to.  In  these  Essays,  together  with  this  Letter,  we  have  given 
our  last,  and  our  ripest  views  of  the  subjects  they  discuss.  In  these,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  reader,  that  we  have  spoken  as  the  teacher,  not  as 
the  inquirer.  In  them,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  really  put  forth 
positive  doctrine.  These  doctrines  we  profess  to  knoio  to  be  true,  and 
by  them  we  will  henceforth  live  or  die. 

Editor. 
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Art.  I.  —  A  Discourse  on  Matters  pertaining  to  i?e- 
ligion.  By  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Boston :  Charles 
C.  Little  and  James  Brown.     1842.  8vo.  pp.  503. 

This  volume  consists  substantially  of  the  Five  Lec- 
tures, which  Mr.  Parker  gave  in  Boston  about  one 
year  ago,  intended  to  bring  out  more  fully,  to  illustrate, 
and  defend  the  doctrines  he  had  broached  in  his  some- 
what famous  South-Boston  Sermon,  reviewed  in  this 
Journal  for  October,  1841.  The  Lectures  were  listened 
to,  when  delivered,  with  attention  and  interest,  by  a 
large,  intelligent,  and  highly  cultivated  audience  ;  and 
if  we  have  them  here  without  the  charms  of  the  Lec- 
turer's elocution,  we  have  them  enlarged,  elaborated 
with  greater  care,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  notes, 
bibliographical  and  critical,  of  no  slight  value,  and 
which  prove  at  least  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  au- 
thor's reading. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  division  into  Lec- 
tiures,  the  work  is  divided  into  Five  Books,  or  Dis- 
courses. The  first  Book  is  entitled  Religion  in  general, 
or  a  Discourse  of  the  Religious  Sentiment  and  its  Man- 
ifestations ;  the  second^  The  Relation  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment  to  God,  or  a  Discourse  of  Inspiration ;  the 
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third,  The  Relation  of  tlie  Religious  Sentiment  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  a  Discourse  of  Christianity ;  the 
fourth,  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Sentiment  to  the 
greatest  of  Books,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Bible  ;  the 
fifth,  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Sentiment  to  the 
greatest  of  human  Institutions,  or  a  Discourse  of  the 
Church.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  titles  of  the  sevend 
Books,  that  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  Foundations 
of  Religion,  Inspiration,  Christianity,  the  Bible,  and 
the  Church.  These  are  great  topics.  None  are  or  can 
be  more  so.  We  hope,  therefore,  our  readers  will  not 
be  displeased  to  find  us  taking  them  up  one  after 
another,  and  discussing  them  with  a  little  profound- 
ness, with  as  much  fulness  of  detail  and  illustra- 
tion, and  to  as  great  a  length  as  permitted  by  our 
limits. 

We  say  in  advance,  that  whatever  the  judgment  that 
may  ultimately  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  views  which 
the  author  has  put  forth,  no  one  possessed  of  tolerable 
independence,  and  mental  fairness,  can  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge the  earnestness,  learning,  ability,  and  eloquence 
with  which  the  work  is  written.  Mr.  Parker  deserves 
high  praise  for  having  sought  for  the  truth  with  all 
diligence,  under  circumstances  not  always  the  most 
favorable,  and  for  not  hesitating,  at  risk  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  of  his  standing  as 
the  member  of  a  particular  denomination,  to  publish 
freely,  boldly,  and  without  apology  for  so  doing,  the 
convictions  to  which  his  studies  have  brought  him. 
He  has  spoken  indeed  at  his  peril,  for  it  is  not  a  light 
thing  for  a  man  Jo  speak,  on  these  great  topics,  opinions 
of  his  own,  and  whoever  speaks  on  them  is  account- 
able for  what  he  says ;  but  he  has  shown  that  he  has 
been  willing  to  take  the  responsibility,  as  every  man 
who  is  in  earnest  and  has  convictions  will  never  hesi- 
tate to  do  ;  and  all  that  concerns  us  or  others  is  to 
take  up  his  word,  and  determine,  if  we  can,  its  value, 
both  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  in  relation  to  its  intrinsic  truth. 

In  examining  this  volume,  we  shall  exercise  all  the 
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freedom  shown  by  its  author;  we  shall  aim  to  say 
nothing  unkind,  or  uncharitable,  for  we  see  nothing  in 
the  book  that  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  be  angry  with  or 
about ;  but  we  shall  claim  the  right  to  treat  the  author 
as  a  full-grown  man,  able  both  to  give  blows  and  to 
take  them  in  return.  He  who  publishes  such  a  work 
as  this  has  the  right  to  demand  respectful  and  faif^ 
treatment,  but  no  generosity,  no  indulgence.  He  chal- 
lenges the  closest  scrutiny,  the  severest  tests ;  and  where 
he  is  found  wanting,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if 
exposed  without  mercy.  We  trust  that  these  remarks 
will  assure  him  that,  though  we  make  no  profes- 
sions of  regard,  of  sympathy,  or  of  tenderness  for  his 
feelings  and  the  like,  yet  in  whatever  we  may  say,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  respect  for  his  intentions,  his  un- 
derstanding, or  his  ability,  and  no  disposition  to  say 
aught  which  he  or  his  most  partial  friends  may  con- 
sider unfair,  or  uncalled  for.  We  shall  treat  him  as  we 
think  we  should  be  willing  to  be  treated.  We  shall 
take  up  his  work,  book  by  book,  and  in  some  instances 
chapter  by  chapter,  both  out  of  respect  to  what  he 
himself  advances,  and  to  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  topics  discussed. 

L 

GROUNDS    OF    RELIGION. 

The  First  Book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  I. 
An  Examination  into  the  Religious  Element  in  Man,  and 
the  existence  of  its  Object.  H.  Of  the  Sentiment,  the 
Idea,  and  the  Conception  of  God.  HI.  Extent  and 
Power  of  the  Religious  Sentiment.  IV.  The  Idea  of 
Religion  connected  with  the  Science  of  Life.  V.  The 
three  great  Historical  Forms  of  Religion.  VI.  Of  Cer- 
tain Doctrines  connected  with  Religion.  1.  Of  the 
Primitive  State  of  Mankind.  2.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.  Vll.  The  Influence  of  Religion  on 
Life. 

1.  The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  first  book,  and  cs- 
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pecially  ia  this  first  chapter,  is  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
that  religion  has  its  ground  in  the  permanent  and  inde- 
structible nature  of  man,  in  a  special  religious  element 
in  man's  constitution ;  in  opposition,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  infidel  philosophers,  who  contend  that  religion  is 
an  accident  in  human  history,  springing  from  causes 
purely  local  and  temporary ;  and  on  the  other,  to  those 
supernatural ists,  who  contend  that  religion  is  some- 
thing miraculously  superinduced  upon  human  nature. 
According  to  his  view,  man  is  religious,  not  supematu- 
rally,  not  arbitrarily,  not  accidentally,  but  naiurally, 
by  virtue  of  his  original  constitution  as  a  man.  "  Thus, 
then,"  he  says,  "  it  appears  that  induction  from  notori- 
ous facts  ;  consciousness  spontaneously  active ;  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  man's  nature  ;  all  equally  lead 
to  some  religious  sentiment  or  principle  as  an  essential 
part  of  man's  constitution."  — p.  19. 

The  doctrine,  that  man  is  religious  by  a  law  of  hi$ 
nature,  or  a  special  element  of  his  nature,  when  inter- 
preted so  as  to  mean  that  man  is,  and  can  be  religious, 
without  any  transformation  of  his  nature,  or  superinduc- 
tion  of  a  new  principle  upon  his  nature,  is  unquestionably 
sound,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Man  was  intended 
by  his  Maker  to  be  religious ;  he  has  a  natural  capacity 
for  religion  ;  has  a  natural  need  of  it ;  and  cannot  fulfil 
his  destiny  as  a  man  without  it.  Perhaps  this  is  all 
that  Mr.  Parker  means ;  but  it  is  not  all  that  he  seems 
to  us  to  assert.  He  does  not,  as  we  understand  him, 
merely  assert  that  man  has  naturally  a  religious  aptitude 
or  capacity,  nor  merely  that  religion  is  a  constant  and 
universal  fact  of  human  history  ;  but  that  man  is  relig- 
ious by  virtue  of  a  special  religious  nature,  a  peculiar 
element  of  his  nature,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  sixth  sense,  having  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
the  spiritual  world  that  the  sense  of  sight,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  or  the  sense  of  touch  has  to  the  material 
world.  In  a  word,  we  understand  him  to  assort  in  man, 
as  the  principle  of  the  religious  phenomena,  a  funda- 
mental element  of  man's  nature,  distinct,  peculiar,  sui 
generis^  which  he  calls  the  Religious  Sentiment,  and 
defines  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence. 
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This  theory  is  not  without  its  plausibility,  and  is 
almost  sure  to  captivate  at  first  sight ;  but  we  have 
much  deceived  ourselves  if  it  will  bear  the  test  of  rigid 
investigation.  Mr.  Parker  relies  for  its  support  on,  1, 
Induction  from  notorious  facts  ;  2.  Consciousness  spon- 
taneously active ;  3.  Philosophical  analysis  of  man's 
natiure.  The  second  ground  of  reliance  must  be  aban* 
doned  at  once,  for  it  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  fact  of 
consciousness.  Consciousness  can  have  no  spontaneous 
activity,  for  it  is  not  a  being,  nor  a  faculty,  nor  yet  a 
fact  8vi  generis.  It  is  simply  what  Leibnitz  calls  ^^  ap- 
perception,'' the  recognition  by  the  me  of  itself  in  the 
phenomenon  as  the  subject  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
activity,  the  causative  force^  in  consciousness  is  the  hb  ; 
and  therefore  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  conscious- 
ness is  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  me,  which  is  in 
no  wise  distinguishable  from  its  general  activity.  To 
say  the  me  acts  spontaneously,  is  only  saying  in  other 
terms,  that  it  acts ;  for  all  acting,  of  whatever  subject 
predicated,  is  spontaneous,  that  is,  the  actor  acting 
from  itself,  from  its  own  centre,  and  from  its  own  in- 
herent force  or  energy.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Parker 
therefore  amounts  to  this,  the  me  in  acting,  or  in  the 
phenomena  of  life  is  conscious  in  itself  of  a  peculiar 
religious  element,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  its  con- 
stitution. This  is  not  true.  We  are  conscious  only  of 
being  the  subject  of  certain  phenomena,  not  of  what 
we  are  in  ourselves.  We  are  merely  conscious  of  ex- 
hibiting religious  phenomena,  not,  we  venture  to  state, 
of  the  peculiar  power  or  essential  element  by  virtue  of 
which  we  exhibit  them. 

There  remain,  then,  only  two  sources  of  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  the  religious  element,  —  induction  of  a 
religious  principle,  from  the  exhibition  by  man  of  relig- 
ious phenomena,  and  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  na- 
ture. But  leaving  these  for  a  moment,  we  must  state 
what  is  to  us  an  a  priori  objection  to  Mr.  Parker's  view. 
He  calls  the  religious  element  in  man  a  sentiment,  or  a 
principle.  To  be  what  he  represents  it,  it  should  be 
called  principle  rather  than  sentiment,  because  senti- 
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ment  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  not  an  element  of  na- 
ture. But  assume  that  religion  originates  in  a 
principle/ of  human  nature.  Man  then  is  religious 
by  virtue  of  this  distinct,  peculiar  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple is  ontological,  not  phenomenal.  A  man  then  is  re- 
ligious, not,  as  Mr.  Parker  himself  seems  subsequently  to 
contend,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  obedience, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  being.  The 
quantity  of  a  man's  being,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  is 
always  the  same ;  consequently  tne  amoimt  of  a  man's 
religion  must  always  be  the  same,  whether  obedient  or 
disobedient,  active  or  inactive  ! 

But  passing  over  this,  and  assuming  that  Mr.  Parker 
is  right  in  affirming,  that  man  is  religious  by  virtue  of  a 
religious  nature,  or  a  special,  peculiar  element  of  his 
nature,  we  must  nevertheless  assure  him,  that  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  it  is  one  that  we  cannot  accept. 
He  calls  it  a  sentiment ;  and  that  he  means  sentiment, 
when  he  so  calls  it,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
tells  us  what  sentiment  it  is  ;  namely,  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence, "  We  feel  conscious,"  he  says,  page  16,  "of 
this  element  within  us.  We  are  not  sufficient  for  our- 
selves ;  not  self-originated  ;  not  self-sustained."  True  j 
but  one  thing  is  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent,  and 
another  thing  the  power  by  which  we  feel  it;  one 
thing  is  the  power  by  which  we  feel  it,  and  another 
thing  the  fact  that  we  do  feel  it.  This  last  only, 
is  properly  termed  a  sense  of  dependence.  It  is  not  an 
ontological  principle,  but  a  simple  fact  of  experience,  a 
simple  phenomenon  of  life.  Now,  unless  Mr.  Parker 
confounds  the  phenomenon  with  the  principle,  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  the  actor  with  the  act,  and  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  two,  —  which  is  the  principle  of  either 
pantheism,  or  of  atheism,  as  it  is  asserted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  cause,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  effect, —  he  cannot  make  the  sense  of  dependence 
an  element  of  man's  nature,  "an  essential  part  of 
man's  constitution."  No  sentiment  is  a  principle,  and 
certainly  few  people  will  believe  that  the  mere  feeling 
that  we  are  dependent  beings,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
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meant  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  is  an  ontological  prin- 
ciple, an  element  of  man's  very  being. 

But  even  if  we  could  admit  the  sense  of  dependence 
to  be  a  principle  of  human  nature,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is,  a  fact  of  experience,  Mr.  Parker  would  not  have 
made  out  his  case.  His  doctrine  is  that  there  is  a  reli- 
gious nature  in  man,  a  special  element  of  man's  nature, 
that  is  the  principle  of  the  religious  phenomena.  This 
element,  special  religious  nature,  must  be  the  principle 
of  these  phenomena  alone,  and  their  sole  principle. 
The  religious  sentiment  must  be  proved  to  be  a  principle 
sui  generis,  manifesting  itself  in  the  religious  phenome- 
na only,  or  nothing  is  proved  to  the  purpose.  The 
whole  question  is  not,  are  there  religious  phenomena  ? 
but,  aie  these  phenomena,  or  are  they  not,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  peculiar  element  in  man,  '^  an  essential  part 
of  man's  constitution,"  and  which  may  be  called  a  spe- 
cial religious,  or  spiritual  nature  ?  If  the  phenomena 
are  shown  to  proceed  from  a  principle,  common  to  them 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  phenomena,  then  they  do 
not  warrant  the  induction  of  a  peculiar,  religious  ele- 
ment in  man  as  their  principle ;  or  if  the  principle  as- 
sumed be  common  to  them  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
phenomena,  then  is  it  proved  not  to  be  that  principle, 
even  admitting  such  principle  to  exist. 

Now,  the  sense  of  dependence,  admitting  it  to  be 
what  we  shall  soon  proceed  to  question,  the  eminent 
characteristic  of  the  religious  phenomena,  is  at  least  not 
peculiar  to  them.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  conceal 
at  their  bottom,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  sense 
of  dependence.  Man  is  a  limited,  an  imperfect,  a  de- 
pendent being,  and  as  such  he  enters  into  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  his  life,  and  as  such  he  must  recognise  him- 
self in  all  the  phenomena  of  his  life  sufficiently  marked 
and  vivid  to  be  ranked  as  apperceptions.  All  the  appe- 
tites, passions,  affections,  desires,  involve  the  sense  of 
dependence.  There  are  probably  few  of  our  phenomena 
in  which  we  have  a  deeper  feeling,  a  more  realizing 
sense  of  our  dependence,  than  hunger  and  thirst, 
when  dying  of  one  or  the  other,  and  no  food  or  drink 
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at  hand,  or  to  be  procured.  Are  hunger  and  thirst  reli- 
gious phenomena?  If  not,  the  sense  of  dependence 
does  not  constitute  every  phenomenon  in  which  it  ap- 
pears a  religious  phenomenon.  If  they  are  religious 
phenomena,  then  there  are  no  peculiarly  religious  phe- 
nomena,  and  then  no  peculiarly  religions  element  in 
man. 

But  so  far  is  the  sense  of  dependence  from  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  religious  phenomena,  it  is  not  even  their  emi- 
nent characteristic.  No  man,  not  even  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self, will  pretend  that  the  simple,  naked  sense  of  de- 
pendence is  a  religious  feeling.  No  doubt,  appeals  to 
our  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  to  a  sense  of  our 
dependence,  are  among  the  most  successful  in  arresting 
men's  attention,  fixing  it  on  religion,  and  in  leading 
them  to  desire  religion,  and  to  struggle  to  obtain  it ; 
but  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Parker,  we  must  insist 
that  this  sense  of  dependence  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  higher  religious  experience.  The  man 
who  has  really  been  redeemed,  sanctified,  united  by  a 
living  faith  to  Christ  his  living  Head,  is  not  chiefly  af- 
fected by  a  sense  of  his  dependence.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
hmnble,  but  his  soul  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  majesty, 
with  reverence,  love,  joy,  and  peace.  The  Divine  In- 
fluence flows  continually  into  him,  and  he  feels  that  he 
can  do  all  things,  for  he  dwells  in  God,  and  God  in 
him. 

Mr.  Parker,  we  admit,  has  the  high  authority  of 
Schleiermacher  for  calling  the  religious  sentiment  a 
sense  of  dependence  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  Schleierma- 
cher does  not  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  onto- 
logical  existence  to  a  sense  of  dependence,  of  making 
It  a  principle  of  human  nature,  instead,  as  it  is,  a 
fact  of  human  life ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  pur-* 
pose  he  had  in  view — the  reconciliation  of  the  culti- 
vated among  its  despisers  to  religion  —  required  him  to 
define  religion  rather  according  to  the  principle  of 
identity,  than  the  principle  of  diflerence ;  from  what  it 
has  in  common  with  all  other  phenomena,  rather  than 
from  what  it  has  peculiar  to  itself.     With  these  expla- 
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nations,  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  Schleiermacher's 
definition ;  though  when  taken,  as  in  the  work  before 
us,  as  an  independent  definition,  designed  to  include 
what  is  peculiar  to  religion,  and  exclude  what  is  com- 
mon to  it  and  to  other  subjects,  we  hold  it  to  be  faulty 
and  mischievous. 

No  man  will,  as  we  have  said,  pretend  that  the  mere 
naked  sense  of  dependence  constitutes  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  religious  sentiment;  certainly  not  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  religious  phenomena.  Why  then  as- 
sume it  as  the  basis  or  prihciple  of  these  phenomena? 
In  actual  life,  and  it  is  only  in  actual  life  that  there  is 
any  religious  sentiment  at  all,  in  actual  life  the  religious 
sentiment  is  never  the  naked  sense  of  dependence. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  our  definition  of  it 
something  besides  this  sense  of  dependence;  not  only 
this,  but  all  else  that  in  actual  life  is  essential  to  the 
sentiment. 

This  erroneous  definition  has  resulted  from  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  analysis  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds. 
The  fact  we  analyze  is  never  the  fact  of  actual  life, 
being  never  at  best  only  a  fact  of  memory.  "  We  mur- 
der to  dissect."  We  must  kill  the  fact  as  a  phenome- 
non of  actual  life  before  we  can  analyze  it,  and  from 
this  analysis  we  can  never  obtain  life;  at  best  only 
death.  To  seek  to  carry  analysis  beyond  actual  life, 
to  dissolve  the  living  synthesis,  and  to  detect  and  seize 
separately  its  abstract  elements,  will  result  always  and 
necessarily  in  declaring  the  religious  sentiment  to  be  in 
itself  of  no  value ;  and  that  whatever  value  we  may  as- 
cribe to  it,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  elements  with  which, 
in  the  living  phenomenon,  it  is  actually  associated.  We 
see  this  very  plainly  in  Mr.  Parker  hi&self.  "  The  le- 
gitimate action  of  the  religious  sentiment,"  he  says, 
but  does  not  show  any  reason  for  saying,  "  produces 
reverence."  The  religious  sentiment,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  sense  of  dependence.  The  legitimate  ef- 
fect of  feeling  oneself  dependent  is  to  revere.  How 
know  we  that  ?  In  a  very  hungry  man,  who  has  no 
money,  it  may  lead  very  legitimately  to  the  stealing  of 
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a  loaf  of  bread ;  or  in  a  vain  man  to  holding  out  false 
appearances,  designed  to  make  him  pass  in  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  philosophy,  for  more  than  he  is  worth;  or 
more  legitimately  still,  as  the  sense  of  dependence  is 
but  another  name  for  the  sense  of  weakness,  it  may 
lead  him  who  has  it  strong  to  sit  down,  while  the  world 
'  lieth  in  wickedness,  at  his  ease,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  can  do  nothing,  and  that  it  is  useless  for  him  to 
make  an  effort.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  sense  of 
dependence  never  exists  and  operates  in  the  human 
mind  alone,  —  never,  save  in  combination  with  other 
phenomena.  According  to  Mr.  Parker  himself,  it  com- 
bines with  love  and  wisdom,  or  with  ignorance  and 
hate.  When  found  in  combination  with  the  first,  its 
results  are  good  ;  when  with  the  second,  they  are  bad. 
But  in  the  first  case  was  it  the  sense  of  dependence,  or 
the  wisdom  and  love,  that  produced  the  good  ?  The 
wisdom  and  love,  unquestionably ;  for  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self ascribes  the  bad  to  the  ignorance  and  hate. 

More  we  could  say,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  If  Mr, 
Parker  in  all  cases  had  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  used 
the  phrases,  "element  of  man's  nature,"  "religious  na- 
ture," "spiritual  nature,"  and  the  like,  substituted  what 
according  to  him  is  the  equivalent  phrase,  "sense  of 
dependence,"  we  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  reject  his  own  definition.  We  are  not 
prepared  in  this  stage  of  our  examination  to  give  a  com- 
plete definition  of  religion ;  but  we  should  define,  not 
religion,  but  the  religious  sentiment,  instead  of  a  sense 
of  dependence  looking  out  for  some  arm  on  which  to 
lean,  to  be  an  aspiration  of  the  soul  to  the  Infinite,  and 
a  sense  of  its  moral  obligation  to  do  its  best  to  realize 
the  Ideal,  or  form  under  which  the  Infinite  reveals  it- 
self to  man's  view.  Man  has  always,  to  some  extent, 
an  Ideal ;  an  ideal  Truth,  Beauty,  Good,  which  in  their 
synthesis  may  be  termed  with  sufficient  exactness,  an 
Ideal  Righteousness,  or  an  Ideal  Holiness.  This  Ideal 
is  to  him  who  has  it  the  Form,  in  which  to  him  the  In- 
finite, the  perfect,  the  ever-living  God  reveals  himself. 
The  aspiration  of  the  soul  to  this  Ideal,  the  veritable 
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Word  of  God,  the  delight  of  the  soul  in  contemplating 
it,  and  its  struggles,  and  its  sense  of  its  obligation  to 
struggle,  to  realize  it  in  art,  science,  industry,  the  fam- 
ily, the  state,  and  property,  in  every  department  of  life, 
constitute,  in  general  terms,  what  we  understand  by  re- 
ligion regarded  as  a  sentiment. 

But  waiving,  for  the  present,  all  further  objection  to 
the  account  Mr.  Parker  gives  of  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  assuming  that  it  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  we 
must  still  dissent  from  the  doctrine,  that  on  this  ground 
it  implies  the  existence  of  its  object.  Mr.  Parker  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  a 
law  of  man's  nature ;  or  in  other  words,  that  man  con- 
tains in  himself  the  cause  9f  the  religious  phenomena; 
and  he  concludes  with  apparent  unconcern  from  the  ex- 
istence of  an  element  in  man's  nature,  which  is  their 
principle,  to  the  existence  of  their  object,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  But  when  he  makes  the  principle  of 
these  phenomena  a  law,  or  an  element  of  human  na- 
ture, he  makes  it  purely  subjective ;  and  a  purely  sub- 
jective principle,  we  need  not  tell  him,  is,  and  can  be 
of  no  authority  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  If, 
as  he  contends,  we  have  given  us  in  the  very  nature  of 
man,  as  an  essential  part  of  man's  constitution,  an  ade- 
quate cause  of  the  religious  phenomena,  we  have  and 
can  have  no  occasion  to  go  out  of  man  to  explain  their 
existence,  or  appearance  ;  and  to  conclude  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  religious  sentiment,,  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  to  the  existence  of  God,  would  in  no  wise  differ 
from  concluding  to  his  existence  from  the  solitariness  of 
the  lion,  or  the  gregariousness  of  the  sheep.  The  as- 
sumption of  man  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  religious 
phenomena,  without  the  assumption  of  aught  beyond. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  many  professedly  atheistical 
phrenologists,  admitting  the  reality  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent, while  they  deny  that  of  its  object  They  say 
it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  sentiment  without  a  God, 
as  it  is  to  account  for  man  himself  without  a  God. 

'*  The  belief  in   the  relation   between   the  feeling 
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within  us,  and  its  object  independent  of  us,  comes  un- 
avoidably from  the  laws  of  man's  nature."  p.  20.  The 
same  principle  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Parker  is  intent  on 
what  is  unquestionably  a  truth,  namely,  that  this  belief 
is  not  accidental,  arbitrary,  nor  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  miraculous ;  but  in  asserting  the  truth, 
he  has  asserted  in  addition,  as  the  conditions  of  that 
truth,  what  overthrows  his  whole  argument.  The  sen- 
timent he  says  implies  its  object,  for  the  belief  in  the 
relation  between  the  religious  sentiment  and  its  object 
" conies  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  man's  nature^^ 
and  is,  therefore,  to  speak  the  language  of  Kant,  a  cate- 
gory of  the  reason,  or  a  necessary  form  of  the  under- 
standing. But  to  declare  any  belief  a  category  of  the 
reason,  or  necessary  form  of  the  understanding,  is  to 
declare  it  subjective,  and  of  no  authority  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  subject ;  for  as  yet  philosophers  have  not 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  passage  from  the  subjective 
to  the  objective.  The  categories  are  categories  of  a 
subjective  reason;  not  of  an  objective  reason,  but  of 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  human  nature.  They  imply  — 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  Mr.  Parker  needs  — 
that  the  me  can  find  its  own  limitations  in  itself,  be  its 
own  object,  and  has  no  need  to  go  out  of  itself  in  order 
to  live.  The  mb  then  is  self-living,  independent,  and 
the  sense  of  dependence,  of  which  Mr.  Parker  makes  so 
much,  must  be  a  great  falsehood.  Once  admit  that  the 
ME  may  be  its  own  object,  that  it  can  find  its  own  limi- 
tations in  itself,  or  that  there  may  be  a  single  phenome- 
non of  life,  the  slightest  imaginable,  that  is  purely  sub- 
jective, and  you  are  in  absolute  Idealism,  where  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  confessedly  ends,  and  which, 
whoever  has  the  courage  to  follow  his  logic  to  its  le- 
gitimate results,  will  not  be  slow  to  translate,  with  the 
bold  and  daring  Fichte,  into  absolute  Egoism. 

And  yet  we  agree  with  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  existence 
of  the  sentiment  is  ample  evidence  of  the  reality  of  its 
object,  but  not  when  we  regard  it  as  a  category,  law  of 
man^s  nature,  or  element  of  his  constitution,  instead  of 
a  fact  of  experience;  for  then  we  can  find  the  cause  of 
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its  existence  without  looking  beyond  man.  But  when 
we  take  the  sentiment  as  a  simple  fact  of  experience, 
or  phenomenon  of  life,  it  does  imply  its  object.  The 
ME  can  never  manifest  itself  alone,  never  find  its  own 
limitations  without  going  out  of  itself.  To  the  slight- 
est manifestation  of  the  mc,  that  is,  to  the  production  of 
the  slightest  phenomenon,  the  object  is  as  necessary,  as 
indispensable,  as  the  subject.  In  every  phenomenon, 
then,  necessarily  enter  as  its  elements,  as  its  indispensa- 
ble conditions,  both  subject  and  object.  The  subject 
is  always  the  me  ;  the  object,  then,  since  it  is  opposed 
to  the  ME,  is  always  the  not-me.  A  purely  subjective 
phenomenon  is  impossible.  Every  fact  of  experience, 
every  phenomenon  of  life,  depends  for  its  production  on 
the  NOT-MB  no  less  than  on  the  me.  This  is  the  grand 
discovery  of  modern  philosophy.  Let  it  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

According  to  this  statement,  every  thought  man 
thinks  has  necessarily  a  basis  of  reality,  both  subjective 
and  objective  ;  that  is,  in  every  thought,  that  is  to  say, 
in  every  phenomenon  that  rises  to  an  apperception, 
there  is  the  recognition  of  the  me,  or  subject,  and  the  ac- 
tual perception  of  the  not-me,  or  object.  Every  thought, 
th«n,  has  a  basis  of  truth,  and  of  objective  truth,  or 
truth  independent  of  the  thinker,  though  the  form  of 
the  thought,  that  is,  the  notion  the  mind  forms  in  the  act 
oi  thinking,  of  itself  and  the  object  it  is  thinking,  may 
be  obscure,  partial,  in  a  word,  inadequate.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  form  of  the  thought,  or  what  Leibnitz  calls 
the  notioHy  must  always  be  inadequate,  for  the  reality 
to  be  noted  is  infinite,  while  the  intelligence  that  notes 
is  finite.  Nevertheless,  absolute  truth  lies  under  every 
notion,  the  feeblest,  obscurest,  the  most  inadequate  con- 
ceivable ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  pure, 
unmixed  falsehood. 

Man  never  thinks  without  thinking  objective  reality. 
Add  to  this  that  in  thinking  he  thinks  as  sensibility  no 
less  than  as  intelligence ;  that  he  never  does,  and  never 
can  manifest  himself  as  an  intelligent  force,  without 
manifesting  himself  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
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phenomenon,  as  a  sentient  force  ;  nor  as  a  sentient  force 
without  manifesting  himself  as  an  intelligent  force.  He 
must  in  all  his  feelings,  thoughts,  acts,  operations,  phe- 
nomena, manifest  himself  as  he  is ;  and  he  is,  in  his  very 
essence,  indissolubly,  sensibility  and  intelligence ;  a 
force  which  is  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent.  Then 
no  blind  feeling,  no  naked  intellection.  In  every  per- 
ception there  is  feeling,  in  every  feeling  perception. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  in  the  religious  sentiment,  there 
is  really  and  necessarily  actual  perception  of  its  object. 
God,  the  object,  reveals  himself  to  our  perception  — 
intuitive  perception,  if  the  term  be  preferred  —  under 
the  form  of  the  Ideal ;  and  under  this  form  the  soul 
sees  and  recognises  him,  and  experiences  the  emotion^ 
which  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  phenomenon 
called  the  religious  sentiment.  The  religious  sentiment 
is  therefore  as  positive  evidence  of  the  reality  of  its  ob- 
ject, as  sensation  is  of  the  material  universe. 

On  this  view  of  the  case,  the  religious  phenomena, 
which  according  to  Mr.  Parker  warrant  the  induction 
of  a  special  religious  nature  in  man,  warrant  a  higher 
assumption,  namely,  that  man  is  a  sentient-intelli- 
gent force  or  being,  capable  of  perceiving  and  as- 
piring to  God  in  the  Ideal ;  a  being  of  that  order  of 
intelligence  which  is  able,  as  Leibnitz  says,  to  ^'  think 
God."  The  religious  phenomena  are  universal  and 
constantly  recurring  facts  of  human  experience,  not  be- 
cause they  are  facts  of  man's  natural  history,  but  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  their  production  are  permanent 
and  universal.  God  is  always  and  everywhere  present, 
always  and  everywhere,  in  a  degree,  reveals  himself 
under  the  form  of  the  Ideal,  to  all  men,  speaks  to 
**  every  man  in  his  own  tongue,  wherein  he  was  bom," 
and  is  the  '^  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  We  agree  fully  with  Mr. 
Parker,  that  the  religious  phenomena  are  universal  and 
constantly  recurring  facts,  that  man  is  everywhere  their 
subject ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  calling  them 
facts  of  man's  nature,  nor  in  ascribing  them  to  a  pecu- 
liar religious  element  in  man,  an  element  sui  generis^  as 
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theftr  principle  ;  for  in  our  view  they  are  universal,  and 
constantly  recurring  facts  of  experience,  and  are  so  be- 
cause man  by  his  general  power  of  intelligence  is  able 
to  perceive  their  object,  and  because  their  object  is  ever 
present  to  his  perception ;  because  their  object  exists 
always  and  everywhere,  and  always  and  everywhere  in 
an  intelligent  and  sentient  relation  with  their  subject. 

This,  after  all,  should  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  religious  phenomena  to  even  Mr.  Par- 
ker and  his  friends.  It  is  true,  in  our  view  he  is  wrong 
in  professing  to  be  able,  by  philosophical  analysis  and 
induction,  to  establish  a  special  religious  nature  in  man  ; 
but  the  establishment  of  this  special  religious  nature  is 
not  the  primary  object.  He  has  learned  that  the  reli- 
gious phenomena  are  universal  and  constantly  recurring 
facts  of  human  life.  Man,  wherever  found,  in  some 
degree  experiences  them ;  has  some  sort  of  religious 
worship.  This  cannot  be  by  accident,  nor  from  local 
and  temporary  causes,  whether  natural  or  supernatural. 
The  cause  must  equal  the  eflfect.  The  essential  point, 
then,  is  to  make  out  the  universality  and  permanence 
of  the  cause,  not  that  the  cause  is  a  special,  a  peculiarly 
religious  element  of  man's  nature ;  and  it  would  never 
have  been  assumed  to  be  such  element,  had  any  other 
adequate  solution  of  the  phenomena  suggested  itself. 
We,  on  our  view,  secure  this  universality,  and  this  per- 
manency, to  say  the  least,  as  well  as  Mr.  Parker  does 
on  his  hypothesis,  while  we  escape  the  very  serious  ob- 
jections which  lie  against  that  hypothesis,  and  are  spared 
all  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  hypothesis  at  all ;  for  we 
rest  on  the  great  fact  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  life  — 
namely,  the  utter  inability  of  the  me  to  manifest  itself 
in  any  degree,  save  in  conjunction  with  a  not-me. 

Mr.  Parker  says  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  na- 
ture leads  to  some  religious  sentiment  or  principle,  as  an 
essential  part  of  man's  constitution.  If  he  be  right  in 
this  assertion,  which  we  deny,  his  own  philosophical 
analysis  has  nevertheless  failed  to  detect  such  sentiment 
or  principle ;  for  what  he  takes  to  be  it,  is  the  sense  of 
dependence,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  an  element 
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of  man's  nature,  but  a  fact  of  man's  life.  Furthermore, 
he  says,  induction  from  notorious  facts  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Induction  in  his  hands  has  simply 
led  to  a  phenomenon  of  human  life,  and  it  cannot  lead 
to  the  principle  in  question,  unless  it  be  assumed  as  a 
fact  that  the  me  is  self-living ;  that  is,  independent,  the 
sole  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  no  man  whose  opinions  are  of  the  least 
weight  can  assume ;  for  life  is,  as  we  have  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one  proved,  at  once  subjective  and  objec- 
tive ;  that  is,  an  objective  cause  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  a  phenomenon,  as  a  subjective  cause. 
But  his  failure  is  really  his  success.  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  his  wishes,  or  his  thought,  than  to  weaken 
the  foundations  of  religious  belief;  and  yet,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  belief  to  be  a  mere  category  of 
reason,  or  a  law  of  man's  nature,  he  would  have  proved 
it  to  be  of  no  objective  validity,  at  least  of  no  authority 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  On  the  view  we  take, 
the  religious  phenomena  become  direct  evidences  of  their 
object,  because,  according  to  the  very  principle  of  all  phe- 
nomena of  a  dependent  being,  the  object  is  as  essential 
to  their  production  as  the  subject.  The  view  we  take, 
then,  ends  all  controversy  on  the  matter.  On  the  one 
side,  it  finds  in  man's  intelligence  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  production  of  the  religious  phenomena,  and  on 
the  other,  in  the  fact  of  their  production,  it  finds  the 
reality  and  presence  of  their  object. 

2.  But  it  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  the  second  chap- 
ter of  this  first  book,  which  treats  "  of  the  sentiment, 
the  idea,  and  the  conception  of  God."  Of  the  senti- 
ment we  have  already  spoken,  and  we  have  found  it, 
not  as  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  regard  it,  a  mere  feeling,  but 
as  an  actual  perception  of  God,  and  aspiration  to  him  in 
the  Ideal,  or  under  the  Form  of  the  Ideal.  It  therefore 
necessarily  implies  all  that  Mr.  Parker  means  by  the 
sentiment,  the  idea,  and  the  conception  of  God.  For 
we  cannot  have  the  perception  and  aspiration,  without 
there  being  at  the  same  time  in  our  minds  a  belief  that 
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God  is,  and  some  conception  of  what  he  is.  But  not 
to  dwell  on  this,  Mr.  Parker  means,  we  take  it,  by  the 
idea  of  God,  the  belief  in  his  existence,  or  knowledge 
of  his  existence ;  and  in  what  he  here  alleges,  his  main 
purpose  is  to  show  the  genesis  of  this  belief  or  knowl- 
edge, and  the  inadequacy  of  our  broadest  and  noblest 
conceptions. 

The  genesis,  or  origin  of  the  idea,  the  belief  or 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  Mr.  Parker  con- 
tends, is  the  result  neither  of  the  argument  a priori,noT 
of  the  argument  a  posteriorij  nay,  of  no  argument,  no 
reasoning  at  all ;  but  a  fact  given  us  by  the  very  nature 
of  man,  coming  from  the  legitimate  action  of  reason 
and  the  religious  sentiment,  called  in  the  language  of 
philosophy,  an  intuition  of  rkason  ;  a  revelation 
FROM  GOD,  in  the  language  of  the  elder  Theology,  pp. 
21,  22.  What  he  really  means  here  to  assert,  we  hold 
to  be  true,  and  of  great  importance.  The  substance  of 
his  statement,  or  the  truth  in  his  mind,  which  he  has 
stated  as  best  he  could,  we  suppose  is,  that  our  belief  in 
or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God  is  not  an  infer- 
ence, an  induction,  a  deduction,  nor  a  belief  or  knowl- 
edge obtained  by  any  logical  process  whatever ;  but  is  a 
primitive  fact,  given  us  directly,  immediately,  and 
which  is  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  other 
facts  more  ultimate,  or  which  may  serve  as  its  basis  and 
support.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  truth.  Man  believes 
in  God  not  by  virtue  of  any  process  of  reasoning,  but 
by  the  simple  virtue  of  thought.  He  believes  in  the 
existence  of  God  for  the  very  reason  he  does  in  his 
own,  because  he  thinks  it,  and  cannot  think  without 
thinking  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Parker's  state- 
ment. He  evidently  means,  notwithstanding  a  partial 
disclaimer,  to  teach  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate. 
What  else  does  he  mean,  when  he  says  it  is  ''a  fact 
given  us  by  man's  nature  ? "  But  an  innate  idea,  in 
the  sense  of  belief  or  knowledge,  is  a  solecism,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Belief  or  knowledge,  take  which 
you  will,  is  a  fact  of  man's  life,  not  an  element  of  his 
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nature  or  being.  The  phrase,  intuition  of  reason,  when 
reason  is  used  as  Mr.  Parker  uses  it  in  this  connexion, 
reason  acting  spontaneously,  independent  of  us,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  p.  21,  is  inadmissible,  though  we 
have  ourselves  so  used  it ;  for  the  subject  of  the  intuition 
is  not  an  impersonal  reason,  but  the  reasonable  or  intel- 
ligent ME.  In  calling  the  idea  of  God  an  intuition,  Mr. 
Parker  seems  also  to  countenance  the  notion  of  its  in- 
nateness ;  for  according  to  him,  intuition  is  not  the  act 
of  looking  at  or  upon,  or  knowledge  by  looking  at  or 
upon ;  but  it  is  something  which  the  reason  contains  in 
itself,  lying  perhaps  dormant  or  latent  in  it,  and  making 
its  appearance  only  on  occasion ;  but  yet  something  which 
the  reason  contains,  not  something  which  it,  or  rather 
the  subject  of  reason,  beholds.  This  seems  to  be,  as 
near  as  we  can  come  to  it,  the  sense  in  which  our  trans- 
cendentalists  generally  use  the  term  intuition.  And 
yet  both  philologically  and  philosophically,  whether  we 
recur  to  its  etymology,  or  to  the  psychological  fact  it 
designates,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  looking 
at  or  upon,  knowing  by  simply  beholding  the  object, 
and  is  really  applicable  to  every  act  of  knowledge, 
whether  by  reasoning,  or  through  the  organs  of  sense, 
whether  of  bodies,  events,  or  ideas. 

The  idea  is  never  the  intuition,  but  always  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intuition,  and  therefore  is  objective  and  not 
subjective.  Reason  is  to  be  understood  in  two  senses. 
The  first  sense  is  that  of  a  faculty  of  the  me,  our  power 
of  intelligence,  or  of  intelligencing ;  in  the  second 
sense  it  is  the  Logos  of  the  Greeks  and  primitive  fathers ; 
the  world  of  necessary  and  immaterial  Truth,  or  of  ab- 
solute ideas,  according  to  Cousin ;  and  the  Ideal,  the 
Word  of  God,  or  form  under  which  God  reveals  him- 
self to  man,  as  we  choose  to  say.  In  the  first  sense, 
ideas  are  objects  of  reason ;  in  the  second  sense,  they 
are  contents  of  reason;  not  something  which  reason 
beholds,  but  something  it  contains.  Ideas  do  not  re- 
side in  the  human  mind,  but  in  the  Divine  mind ;  and 
though  not  God,  they  are,  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Plato,  his  Speech ;  are  in  fact  to  him  very  nearly  what 
our  conceptions  are  to  us. 
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We  touch  here  a  point  of  very  great  importancce. 
Mr.  Parker  does  not  treat  the  subject  of  ideas  with  as 
much  sagacity,  or  as  profoundly,  as  we  could  have 
wished.  He  seems  to  us  to  be  unconsciously  affected 
by  the  old  doctrine,  which  makes  the  idea  something 
intervening  between  the  object  known  and  the  mind 
that  knows  it.  Philosophers  have  almost  from  the  first 
assumed  that  the  mind  can  know  only  what  is  present 
to  it ;  and  assuming  also  that  the  mind  some  how  or 
other  is  shut  up  inside  of  the  body,  they  have  inferred 
the  impossibility  of  its  knowing  anything  not  capable  of 
penetrating  the  body,  and  reaching  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
But  as  external  objects  are  really  out  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mind,  they  can  be 
known  only  by  virtue  of  some  intermediary.  Hence 
the  old  doctrines  of  intelligible  species^  forms,  and 
phantasms.  All,  or  nearly  all  modem  philosophy,  sav- 
ing Dr.  Reid's  honorable  protest  in  behalf  of  Common 
Sense,  from  Descartes  down  to  M.  Cousin,  has  called 
this  intermediary  by  the  term  idea,  and  understood 
by  idea  a  somewhat  in  the  mind,  and  which  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind  is  the  object  with  which,  in  the 
language  of  Locke,  the  mind  is  immediately  conver- 
sant. It  is  not  the  object,  whether  of  the  material 
world  or  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  we  see,  perceive, 
or  immediately  recognise ;  but  the  idea  of  the  object. 
Hence  the  question  has  been  asked,  whether  there  be 
any  objective  reality  out  of  the  mind  to  correspond  to 
the  idea  in  the  mind.  A  more  absurd  question  it  is  not 
possible  for  man  to  ask  ;  for  it  is  simply  asking,  whether 
that  which  is  the  object  of  the  mind  in  its  operations 
be  or  be  not  objective. 

We  know  of  no  author  in  our  language  who  has 
treated  the  subject  of  ideas  with  more  sagacity,  depth, 
or  justness,  than  Cudworth  in  his  very  valuable  Inquiry 
concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality.  Cudworth 
was  familiar  with  Plato ;  but  he  read  him  too  much 
through  Proclus  and  Plotinus,  and  has  failed  to  some 
extent  to  perceive  the  real  doctrine  of  Plato ;  or  at 
least  to  set  it  forth.     He  confounds  the  idea  with  the 
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pression,  engraved  on  our  souls,  {gravies  dans  nos 
antes,)  this  would  serve  us  for  our  account  of  what  we 
mean   by   ideas.     Leibnitz,  however,   like   Cudworth 
and  Mr.  Parker,  has  been  aflfected  by  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  ;  yet  he  never  meant  to  teach  that  we  are 
actually  born  in  possession  of  ideas ;  all  he  meant  was 
what  Descartes  had  taught  before  him,  that  we  are 
born  with  what  Cudworth  calls  the  vis  cognitrix,  or 
power  of  furnishing  ideas  when  the  occasion  demands 
them.     Cudworth  says,  the  mind  furnishes  them  by  its 
own  force  and  vigor ;  Leibnitz,  that  they  come  from 
our  own   funds  (nos  fonds ;)   but  what   they  really 
meant  is  best  explained,  not  by  calling  the  vis  cognitrix 
the  power  of  furnishing  ideas,  but  of  perceiving  them ; 
so  that  in  the  noemata,  or  intellections,  there  is  actual 
perception  of  the  object,  and  that  object  as  much  out 
of  the  mind  as  in  the  phatitasmata  or  the  aisthetnata. 
By  ideas,  varying  the  terms  of  our  definition,  we 
understand  those  objects  of  human  knowledge  which, 
though  appearing  only  in  the  material  existence,  or 
with  it,  yet  transcend  the  material  existence,  and  with- 
out which  the  material  existence  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, in  fact,  as  if  it  were  not.     In  every  concrete 
existence,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  that  which  is  not 
concrete,  that  which  concretes,  the  vis  creatrix  of  the 
concrete,  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  is  its  pos- 
sibility of  being  more  than  what  it  is.   This  in  relation 
to  any  given  concrete,  sensible  existence,  is  its  idea,  — 
the  ideal  as  distinguished  from  the  actual,  though  not 
from  the  real.     This  we  have  the  power  of  perceiving, 
dimly,  feebly,  confusedly,  no  doubt,  but  still  in  some 
degree  ;  and  perception  of  this  is  the  noesis,  intellection, 
of  the  Greeks,  in  distinction  from  phantasia,  fancy, 
and   aisthesis,   sensation,   and   which   Cudworth    and 
nearly  all  modern  philosophers  fall  in  some  sort  into 
the  error  of  confounding  with  it ;  making  the  act  of 
perceiving  and  the  object   perceived,  nay,  the  agent 
perceiving  and  the  object  of  the  perception  one  and 
identical.     Cudworth  even  quotes  Aristotle  to  the  ef* 
feet,  that  '*  actual  knowledge  is  in  reality  the  same  with 
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the  thing  known,  or  the  idea  of  it,  and  therefore  insep- 
arable from  it ;  it  being  nothing  but  the  mind  being 
conscious  of  some  intelligible  idea  within  it ;  and 
hence,"  he  says  further  on,  "  the  primary  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  intellection  and  knowledge  are  not 
things  existing  without  the  mind,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
mind  itself  actively  exerted  ;  that  is,  the  intelligible  ra^ 
tioneSy  reasons  of  things."  This  confusion  of  thought  re- 
sults from  not  perceiving  that  objects  may  exist  out  of 
the  mind,  and  independent  of  it,  and  yet  not  for  that  exist 
in  space  ;  and  from  retaining  traces  of  the  old  doctrine 
already  mentioned,  that  the  soul  can  see  and  know 
only  where  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  in  it  itself;  that  as  Plotinus 
contends,  "  the  immediate  ra  vorira^  objects  of  knowledge 
and  intellection,  are  not  things  without  the  mind  acting 
upon  it  at  a  distance,  but  contained  and  comprehended 
within  the  mind  itself."* 

But  after  all,  Cudworth  does  not  mean  what  he  as- 
serts, that  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  intellection 
are  the  mb.  He  evidently  conceives  ideas  to  be  objects 
of  intellection,  and  he  regards  them  as  existing  inde- 
pendent of  the  ME,  and  therefore,  in  our  sense,  out  of 
the  ME  ;  or  else  how  could  he  hold  them  to  be  rationes, 
reasons  of  things  ?  Reasons  of  things  are  not  in  the 
mind,  for  man  might  cease  to  be,  and  the  reasons  of 
things  remain  as  they  were  ;  the  mind  merely  perceives 
them,  without  creating  them  or  containing  them. 

There  is  a  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  of  the 
identity  of  knowing  with  the  object  known,  which, 
though  misapprehended  by  Cudworth,  is  worthy  of 
very  profound  meditation.  The  real  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle on  this  point,  perhaps,  is  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plained in  modern  philosophy,  and  explained  too  by 
being  reproduced,  in  a  remarkable  essay  on  the  *'  Crisis 
of  Modern  Speculation,"  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
October,  1841,  — an  essay  which  for  originality,  acute- 
ness,  depth,  and  importance,  is  unsurpassed  by  anything 
we  have  lately  seen  from  the  mother  country,  and  must 

*  Cudworth,  Immutable  Morality,  L  iv.  c.  1,  §  2,  e<  aeq. 
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have  been  the  product  of  a  metaphysical  genius  of  the 
very  highest  order. 

We  assume  now,  without  further  comment,  that 
ideas  exist  out  of  the  mind,  are  eternal  verities,  and 
instead  of  being  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  as 
nearly  all  modern  philosophers  contend,  and  as  is  main- 
tained by  our  countryman  Upham,  in  his  popular  but 
superficial  work,  which  we  are  sorry  to  learn  finds  its 
way  into  some  of  our  more  respectable  universities,  are 
objects  which  the  human  mind  perceives,  and  perceives 
in  the  intelligible  world,  transcendental  world,  or  world 
of  absolute  reason,  in  relation  with  which  we  were 
created  and  still  subsist.  The  intuitive  power  of  the 
soul  is  the  power  of  perceiving  these  ideas,  not  as  de- 
tached, not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  phenomenon,  in 
the  concrete,  particular,  contingent  existence  that  re- 
veals them,  and  represents  them.  When  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  soul  itself,  the  soul's  own  garni- 
ture or  funds,  the  intuitive  power  was  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiar  power  of  the  soul  to  look  into  itself,  select  out 
from  its  stock,  and  bring  forward  the  particular  idea 
demanded  by  the  occasion ;  but  taking  now,  as  we  do, 
the  true  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  we  must  cease  to 
regard  intuition  as  a  peculiar  fact^or  as  the  product  of 
a  special  faculty. 

Ideas,  we  admit,  are  intuitions,  if  by  intuition  we 
are  careful  to  understand  not  the  act  of  knowing,  but 
the  object  of  knowledge ;  not  the  looking  upon,  but 
that  which  is  looked  upon.  They  are  unquestionably 
intuitively  perceived ;  but  in  this  respect,  as  we  have 
already  said,  they  are  not  distinguished  from  other  ob- 
jects of  knowledge.  There  is  no  division  of  the  cog- 
nitive faculty.  To  know  is  always  the  same  phenom- 
enon, whatever  its  sphere,  object,  or  degree. 

On  this  point,  as  on  the  preceding,  philosophers 
have  fallen  into  some  errors,  which  Mr.  Parker  has 
not  always  escaped.  "  Looking,''  he  says,  '*  even 
superficially  but  earnestly  upon  human  affairs,  we  are 
driven  to  confess  that  there  is  in  man  a  spiritual  nature, 
which  directly  and  legitimately  leads  to  religion ;  that 
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as  man's  body  is  connected  with  the  world  of  matter, 
rooted  in  it,  has  bodily  wants,  bodily  senses  to  minister 
thereto,  and  a  fund  of  external  materials,  where- 
with to  gratify  these  senses  and  appease  these  wants ; 
so  man's  soul  is  connected  with  the  world  of  spirit ; 
rooted  in  God  ;  has  spiritual  wants  and  spiritual  senses, 
and  a  fund  oif  materials  wherewith  to  gratify  these 
spiritual  senses,  and  to  appease  these  spiritual  wants." 
p.  16.  "  We  are,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "mixed 
beings,  spirits  wedded  to  bodies.  Setting  aside  the  re- 
ligious nature  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  present  purpose 
distributing  our  faculties  into  the  animal,  intellectual, 
affectionate  and  moral,^^  &c.  p.  184.  This  doctrine 
of  a  division  of  our  nature,  and  of  our  faculties,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Parker's  book,  and  vitiates 
the  greater  part  of  his  reasoning.  All  this  talk  about 
an  animal  nature,  an  intellectual  nature,  a  moral  na- 
ture, a  religious  nature  in  man,  when  we  choose  to 
speak  otherwise  than  loosely,  vaguely,  is  unauthorized. 
Man  has  but  one  nature,  and  that  nature  is  identical  in 
all  his  phenomena,  whatever  their  character.  He  has 
no  animal  nature,  and  what  in  him  seems  to  be  the  an- 
imal, is  the  animal  transformed.  Every  function  in 
him,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  a  function  observed 
in  the  animal  world,  is  never  the  same,  but  is  trans- 
formed by  his  humanity ;  nor  has  man  an  angelic  or  a 
divine  nature,  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

''Man,  thus  compounded  and  formed  by  God,  was  an  abstract  or 
model,  or  brief  story  of  the  Universal ;  in  whom  God  concluded  the 
creation,  and  work  of  the  world,  and  whom  he  made  the  last  and  most 
excellent  of  his  creatures,  being  internally  endued  with  a  divine  un- 
derstanding, by  which  he  might  contemplate  and  serve  his  Creator, 
afier  whose  image  he  was  formed,  and  endued  with  the  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  Reason  and  other  abilities,  that  thereby  also  he  might  gov- 
ern and  rule  the  world,  and  all  other  God^s  creatures  therein.  And 
whereas  God  created  three  sorts  of  living  natures,  (to  wit,)  Angeli- 
cal, Rational,  and  Brutal ;  giving  to  angels  an  intellectual,  and  to 
beasts  a  sensual  nature,  he  vouchsafed  unto  man  both  the  intellectu- 
al of  angels,  the  sensitive  of  beasts,  and  the  proper  rational  belong- 
ing unto  man ;  and  therefore,  (saith  Gregory  Nazianzene,)  Homo  est 
viriusque  nalvrfB  vinculum;  Man  is  the  band  and  chain  which  tieth 
together  both  natures ;  and  because  in  the  little  frame  of  man's  body 
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there  is  a  representation  of  the  Universal,  and  (by  allusion)  a  kind 
of  participation  of  all  the  parts  there,  therefore  was  man  called 
microcoamot,  or  the  little  world.  Deus  tgitur  hommfm  factum^ ydtd 
alUrum  quendam  tnunduniy  in  hrevi  mdgnum^  atq ;  exiguo  toium  in  ter- 
ris  slatuU.  God  therefore  placed  in  the  earth  the  man  whom  he  had 
made,  as  it  were  another  world ;  the  great  and  large  world  in  the 
sroail  and  little  world.  For  out  of  the  earth  and  dust  was  formed  the 
flesh  of  man,  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish ;  the  bones  of  his  body 
we  may  compare  to  the  hard  rocks  and  stones,  and  therefore  strong 
and  durable ;  of  which  Ovid : 

•*  Jnde  genus  durum  sumus,  experiensq  ;  lahorunif 
Et  d^menta  damus  quo  simus  arigine  nati. 
From  thence  our  Kind  hard-hearted  is,  enduring  pain  and  care. 
Approving  that  our  bodies  of  a  stony  nature  are. 

**His  blood,  which  disperseth  itself  by  the  branches  of  veins 
through  all  the  body,  may  be  resembled  to  those  waters  which  are 
carried  by  brooks  and  rivers  over  all  the  earth  ;  his  breath  to  the  air; 
his  natural  heat  to  the  inclosed  warmth  which  the  earth  hath  in  it- 
self, which,  stirred  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in  the 
speedier  production  of  those  varieties  which  the  earth  bringeth  forth. 
Our  radical  moisture,  oil  or  balsamum,  whereon  the  natural  heat  feed- 
eth,  and  is  maintained,  is  resembled  to  the  fat  and  fertility  of  the 
earth ;  the  hairs  of  man*s  body,  which  adorn  or  overshadow  it,  to 
the  grass  which  coveretb  the  upper  face  and  skin  of  the  earth  ;  oar 
generative  power,  to  Nature,  which  produceth  all  things ;  our  deter- 
minations, to  the  light,  wandering,  and  unstable  clouds,  carried  every- 
where with  uncertain  winds ;  our  eyes,  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
moon ;  and  the  beauty  of  our  youth,  to  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  which 
either  in  a  very  short  time,  or  with  the  sun's  heat,  dry  up  and  wither 
away,  or  the  fierce  pufis  of  wind  blow  them  from  the  stalks ;  the 
ihovghU  of  our  mind,  to  the  motion  of  angeU ;  our  pure  understand- 
ing, (formerly  called  mef»,  and  that  which  always  looketh  upwards,) 
to  those  intellectual  natures  which  are  always  present  with  God; 
and  lastly,  our  immortal  souls,  (while  they  are  righteous,]  are  by  God 
himself  oeautified  with  the  title  of  his  own  image  and  similitude."* 

We  can  relish  a  passage  like  this,  which  we  have 
quoted  partly  for  its  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  rich  po- 
etic imagination  it  discloses  in  its  distinguished  author ; 
and  we  have  no  objections  to  poets  and  even  philoso- 
phers seeking  and  pointing  out  the  analogies,  real  or 
fancied,  of  man  to  nature,  to  animals,  to  angels,  or  to 
God ;  but  we  must  always  remember  man  is  not  a 
beast,  not  an  angel,  not  a  divinity,  but  simply  man, 
with  one  only  nature,  and  that  nature  none  other,  and 
nothing  else  than  human  nature.   When  man  is  low  and 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World,  c  iL  §  5. 
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base,  sensual  and  selfish,  it  is  not  a  lower,  an  animal 
nature  at  work  within  him,  but  he  himself  acting  in  a 
low,  base,  sensual,  selfish  manner.  When  he  is  moral, 
religious,  upright,  noble,  praiseworthy,  it  is  not  by  vir- 
tue of  another  nature,  a  higher  nature,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  right  and  proper  direction,  or  rather  activity  of  the 
self-same  nature,  whose  misdirection  had  made  him  a 
sinner,  vicious,  guilty.  Man  is  rightly  regarded  by 
Leibnitz  as  a  monad,  a  simple  unity ;  but  a  monad,  or 
soul  of  a  given  order,  endued  with  certain  properties  or 
qualities,  which  separate  him  by  kind  from  all  inferior, 
and  all  superior  monads,  or  orders  of  beings.  It  is  always 
one  and  the  .same  active  force,  one  and  the  same  subject, 
that  acts  in  all  our  phenomena,  however  diverse  they 
may  be. 

If  we  object  to  this  division  of  man's  nature,  we  by 
a  stronger  reason  object  to  a  division  of  his  faculties. 
We  recognise  a  distinction  of  man  into  three  faculties, 
the  power  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  do,  and  we  also  re- 
cognise various  modes  of  feeling,  knowing,  or  acting ;  but 
how  acting,  feeling,  knowing,  can  be  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  acting,  feeling,  and  knowing,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  phrenologists  have  said  and  done  to  make  it 
clear  and  evident,  is  altogether  more  than  we  can  con- 
ceive. 

On  this  point,  philosophers  of  no  mean  note  seem  to 
us  to  have  fallen  into  absurdities,  hardly  less  gross  than 
those  of  the  phrenologists,  who  give  us  as  many  dis- 
tinct faculties  of  feelings  as  they  can  discover  different 
modes  of  feeling,  and  as  many  distinct,  nay,  separate 
faculties  of  knowing,  as  there  are  classes  of  objects  to 
be  known;  kindly  accommodating  us  with  one  faculty 
with  which  to  know  things,  another  with  which  to 
know  events,  another  with  which  to  know  analogies, 
and  still  another  with  which  to  know  the  special  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  Locke  divides  the 
knowing  faculty  into  Sensation  and  Reflection,  Kant, 
Jacobi,  and  Coleridge  into  Understanding  and  Reason,  a 
division  apparently  accepted  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  to 
which  he  adds,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  analogy,  the 
division  of  the  sensibility,  or  power  of  sensing,  the  vis 
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sentiendi,  into  senses  for  the  material  universe,  and  a 
sense  for  the  spiritual  universe ! 

Philosophers  have  been  betrayed  into  this  absurdity, 
or  if  they  please,  mischievous  error,  by  making,  or  call- 
ing the  physical  organs  senses ;  as  if  the  power  of  sen- 
sing was  secreted  by  them,  or  at  least  resided  in  them. 
These  physical  organs  are  not  senses,  nor  are  they  the 
seats  of  the  senses,  or  more  properly  of  sense.  The  vis 
sentiendi,  or  power  of  sensing,  resides  in  the  mc,  is  the 
ME,  and  is  one  and  identical,  however  numerous  or  di- 
verse its  organs;  and  facts  go  to  prove  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  special  organs  as  the  media  of  its  operations. 
There  are  certain  states,  natural  or  artificial,  as  the 
mesmeric  experiments,  and  numerous  other  facts  ob- 
served by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  seem  to  us  to 
establish,  when  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  nervous, 
or  more  strictly,  perhaps,  the  whole  ganglionic  system, 
becomes  all  one  organ,  and  the  soul  sees,  hears,  tastes, 
smells,  touches,  without  the  aid  of  special  organs,  which 
warrants  the  assertion,  that  the  five  senses,  so  called, 
are  at  bottom  only  one  and  the  same  sense,  one  and  the 
same  i)ower  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  resides  not  in  the 
physical  organs,  but  in  the  soul  itself,  which  can  at 
times  dispense  with  them  even  as  instruments. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  power  of  sensing  is  always 
one  and  identical,  whence  comes  the  division  into  senses 
for  the  material  world,  and  senses  for  the  spiritual 
world  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Parker  will  not  contend  that  the 
religious  sentiment  is  an  organ,  as  are  in  truth  what  we 
commonly  call  the  senses.  For  in  such  case  it  would 
be  either  a  material  organ,  or  a  spiritual  organ.  If  it  is 
a  material  organ,  where  is  it  located  ?  If  a  spiritual  or- 
gan, what  is  a  spiritual  organ  ?  But  an  organ  for  seeing 
the  spiritual  world,  in  the  sense  of  a  medium,  he  more- 
over cannot  admit ;  for  he  contends  that  we  see  that 
world  immediately,  by  open  vision,  without  any  me- 
dium. He  even  contends  that  we  can  rise  directly  to 
God  himself,  and  as  it  were  commune  with  the  Infinite 
face  to  face.  Hence  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
mediator,  and  his  sneers  at  the  thought  of  approaching 
"  heaven  by  attorney." 
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It  is  following  the  same  division,  transferred  from  the 
power  of  feeling  into  the  power  of  knowing,  that  has 
led  to  the  prevailing  distinction  between  perception  and 
intuition.  We  require  for  perception  a  medium ;  but 
in  intuition  we  know  immediately.  We  know  in  per- 
ception by  means  of  sensation,  and  in  intuition  by  vir- 
tue of  reason.  Hence,  perception  is  used  exclusively 
of  the  external  world,  and  intuition  exclusively  of  the 
spiritual  world.  The  first  marks  our  mediate  knowl- 
edge, the  second  our  immediate  knowledge  ;  in  the  first 
the  vis  cognitrix  is  the  understanding ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  the  reason.  Admirable !  How  systematic  nature 
is !  One  would  think  she  was  made  for  the  express 
convenience  of  philosophers !  And  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  Not  only  is  the 
knowing  faculty  always  one  and  indivisible,  but  the 
knowing  itself  is  always  the  same,  and  no  more  medi- 
ate or  immediate  in  relation  to  one  world  than  the  other. 
The  knoiDing,  taken  strictly,  is  always  intuitive.  In 
the  longest  chain  of  reasoning,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  affirm  with 
Locke,  that  each  link  is  intuitively  perceived.  For, 
after  idl,  what  is  reasoning,  but  stripping  a  subject  of 
its  envelops,  de-monstrating,  that  is,  showing  it,  point- 
ing it  out  to  the  mind  free  from  these  envelops,  so  that 
it  may  be  seen  for  precisely  what  it  is.  In  sensatioa 
also  the  perception  is  intuitive.  The  senses,  the  or- 
gans, the  pictures,  images,  species,  phantasms,  the  ap- 
paratus discovered  or  invented  by  ancient  or  modern 
philosophers,  serve  merely  to  bring  the  object  more  or 
less  distinctly  before  the  mind. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  material 
universe  are  mediate,  so  is  our  knowledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual universe.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  if  we  suppose  that 
we  have  any  pure  perceptions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
We  see  always  through  a  medium, — joer-cipio,  not  capio. 
The  purely  abstract  is  never  an  object  of  our  facul- 
ties. We  cannot  attain  to  it.  The  spiritual  is  seen 
only  in  the  material,  the  purely  intellectual  only  in  the 
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sensible.  This  is  what  Locke  himself  has  recognised, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  glory  of  his  school, 
and  is  that,  too,  which  has  misled  and  ruined  it.  The 
grand  error  has  been  in  attempting  to  divide  our  mental 
phenomena  into  noemata,  intellections,  and  aisthemata, 
sensations,  as  if  there  could  be  the  one  without  the 
other.  Man  recognises  the  Ideal  only  in  the  Actual ;  it 
must  be  concreted,  incarnated,  made  flesh,  before  it  is 
open  to  the  action  of  the  human  mind.  The  error  of 
Transcendentalists  is  in  overlooking  this  fact,  and  at- 
tempting to  obtain  pure  intellections,  to  detach  the 
Idesil,  the  spiritual  from  the  material,  the  abstract  from 
the  concrete,  the  universal  from  the  particular,  the  ne- 
cessary from  the  contingent,  the  eternal  from  the  tran- 
sitory, the  Divine  from  the  human,  and  to  see  and  know 
it  as  thus  detached  and  pure,  which  is  impossible  ;  the 
error  of  the  Sensualists  has  been  not  in  asserting  that 
we  know  only  the  sensible  fact,  but  in  asserting  that  in 
the  sensible  fact  there  is  nothing  but  the  material,  the 
contingent,  the  particular,  and  the  transitory ;  in  failing 
to  recognise  the  Ideal,  which  is  the  basis  and  possibility 
of  the  particular  concrete,  contingent  existence  in  ques- 
tion. To  say  that  one  part  of  the  fact  is  sensible,  and 
the  other  non-sensible,  we  hold  is  to  speak  without 
understanding  oneself.  All  knowledge  is  by  sensation, 
and  in  every  fact  of  knowledge  is  that  which  is  not 
sensation ;  but  the  sensible  does  not  stand  opposed  to 
the  Ideal,  nor  to  the  spiritual.  Sensibility  is  as 
truly  a  medium  through  which  we  rise  to  God,  as 
through  which  we  attain  to  nature.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  contemplate  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  a  noble  work  of  art,  an  act  of  heroism  or  of 
disinterested  affection,  or  listen  to  one  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies.  What  touches  the  sensibility,  enlivens 
sentiment,  and  exalts  the  soul,  is  a  medium  of  com- 
munion with  **  the  First  Good  and  First  Fair."  Hence 
the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  Art,  and  the  neces- 
sity and  justification  of  fonns  of  worship,  and  forms 
beautiful,  solemn,  and  imposing. 

We  have  dwelt  long,  perhaps  even  to  weariness,  on 
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this  point,  because  we  deem  it  one  of  great  importance. 
Serious  mischief  arises  from  seeking  to  divide  the 
knowing  faculty,  and  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  we 
know  the  material  world  by  one  division  of  it,  and  the 
spiritual  world  by  another  division  of  it ;  one  by  sensa- 
tion, and  the  other  by  intuition.  From  this  arise  those 
vexatious  disputes,  those  never  ending  disputes,  among 
philosophers,  concerning  the  origin  and  validity  of  our 
ideas,  of  our  beliefs,  of  our  knowledge ;  disputes  which, 
when  passing  from  philosophers  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, undermine  the  foundations  of  religious  and  moral 
faith,  and  generate  a  species  of  theoretical  unbelief, 
which  they  are  seldom  slow  to  translate  into  practice. 
These  are  to  be  ended  only  by  returning  to  the  unity 
of  the  soul,  and  the  identity  and  indivisibility  of  its 
faculties,  and  learning  that  the  soul  in  all  its  operations 
acts  always  as  one.  It  is  always  the  me  that  knows, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  vigor  and  energy,  in 
conjunction  with  the  not-me,  and  knows  ideas  as  well 
as  sensible  facts,  and  sensible  facts  as  well  as  ideas, 
but  never  one  detached  from  the  other,  but  both  to- 
gether, indissolubly,  in  the  same  phenomenon.  Let  no 
one,  then,  try  to  abstract  the  Ideal  from  the  contingent 
existence  which  represents  it,  and  think  to. make  it, 
thus  abstracted,  an  object  of  knowledge ;  and  let  no 
one  try  to  confine  himself  to  mere  contingent  existence ; 
for  unless  he  recognise  its  Ideal,  he  cannot  recognise 
even  it.  We  hope  that  we  have  repeated  this  so  often, 
that  it  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Parker,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  does  not 
understand  by  the  idea  of  God  precisely  what  our  re- 
marks on  the  word  idea  would  seem  to  indicate.     He 
uses  the  word  idea  in  a  subjective  sense,  and  makes  it 
the  synonyme  of  belief,  or  knowledge.     His  purpose  is  \ 
to  prove  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  a  » 
simple  intuitive  belief.    This  we  too  believe,  when  our 
explanation  of  intuition  is  taken.     But  what  we  protest 
against,  is  making  this  belief  an  innate  idea,  a  fact  of 
man's  nature,  or  a  law,  or  the  effect  of  a  law  of  his 
constitution.     We  protest,  with  what  energy  we  have, 
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against  making  the  facts  or  the  laws  of  man's  nature  a 
basis  or  a  source  of  ideas,  or  of  beliefs.  This  was  the 
grand  defect  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,  and  it  is 
the  damning  vice  of  Benjamin  Constant's  otherwise 
invaluable  work  on  Religion,  a  work  to  which  Mr.  Par- 
ker has  been  indebted  all  that  he  acknowledges.  It 
results  from  the  attempt  to  study  man  as  we  do  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  convert  psychology  into  a  sort  of 
natural  history  of  the  man-plant,  or  the  man-animal. 
But  man  is  not  a  plant,  nor  an  animal.  When  we  have 
in  the  plant  or  animal  generalized  all  the  facts  we  can 
observe,  and  traced  them  to  a  fundamental  law,  or 
"habit,"  of  the  one  or  the  other,  we  have  learned  of 
the  plant  or  animal  all  it  concerns  us  to  know.  But  in 
the  case  of  man,  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have 
still  to  go  behind  the  law,  or  the  habit,  and  ask  what 
is  there.  Our  work  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  what  are 
our  habits,  but  whence  come  they  ?  Whither  do  they 
tend? 

The  real  genesis  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  language,  of  the  idea  of  God,  we  have  al- 
ready given,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  without  trenching 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Parker's  second  book,  namely, 
Inspiration,  without  which,  in  our  view,  man  would 
never  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  All  we 
say  now  is,  that  man  is  created  an  intelligent  being,  and 
when  stimulated,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  we  stop  not 
at  present  to  inquire  which,  sufficiently  intelligent,  as 
Leibnitz  says,  to  "  think  God ; "  that  is,  to  perceive  him 
in  the  Ideal,  the  Word,  or  Revelation  of  God,  in  which 
we  are,  as  it  were,  immersed,  and  in  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  We  are  made  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  perceive  the  Ideal  in  the  Actual,  its  basis 
and  possibility,  and  this  perception  is  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  —  a 
belief  which  we  may  fail  to  name,  may  fail  to  perceive 
is  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  which  we  never 
lose,  and  therefore  do  we  never  become  atheists,  save  in 
the  misinterpretation  of  our  own  actual  beliefs.  Hence 
the  Scripture  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  in  alleging 
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that  it  is  "  The  fool  wlio  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there 
is  no  Ood." 

It  is  impossible  to  have  the  perception  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  without  having  at  the  same  time  some  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God,  and  even  some  sort  of  con- 
ception of  what  God  is.  But  this  conception,  though 
inseparable,  yet  distinguishable  from  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  Mr.  Parker  does  well  to  say,  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  perfect,  must  fall  short  of 
the  reality.  And  yet  he  seems  to  us  to  be  not  duly 
impressed  with  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  concep- 
tion. Man  is  percipient  by  nature,  and  therefore  per- 
ceives always ;  but  he  is  conscious  only  in  the  small 
number  of  perceptions,  so  marked,  so  vivid,  and  distinct, 
as  to  be  apperceptions.  In  all  these,  that  is  to  say,  in 
every  thought^  there  are  always  three  elements,  subject, 
object,  and  form.  The  subject  is  always  the  me  ;  the 
object  is  always  not-me;  the  form  is  the  notion,  or 
the  view  which  the  me,  in  the  act  of  thinking,  takes  of 
both  subject  and  object.  The  notion,  that  which  the 
mind  notes  of  the  two  elements  of  the  thought,  subject 
and  object,  is  often  taken  for  the  thought  itself,  and  some- 
times as  the  idea,  the  mental  representation  of  the  ex- 
ternal object,  and  is  supposed  by  Locke  and  others  to 
be  the  object  with  which  the  mind  in  its  operations 
is  immediately  conversant.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
mind  in  thinking  converses  directly  with  the  object,  and 
indirectly  with  itself,  which  it  sees  reflected  in  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  a  man  sees  his  face  reflected  in  a  glass. 
Under  the  notion,  or  form  of  the  thought,  are  then  al- 
ways both  the  ME  and  the  not-me.  Me,  and  not-me, 
here,  is  assuredly  all  reality.  All  reality  is,  then,  un- 
der the  form  of  every  thought;  all  infinitude,  God 
and  man,  are  under  every  notion,  and  are  indispensably 
necessary  as  the  basis  of  the  smallest,  least  significant 
thought.  Of  such  grandeur  is  thought !  But  the  no- 
tion, being  the  view  taken  by  the  me  of  the  reality  pre- 
sent to  its  perception,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  ME.  As  that  intelligence  is  finite,  and 
as  we  have  said  the  reality  to  be  noted,  is  infinite,  it  fol- 
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lows  that  the  notion  must  always  be  infinitely  inade- 
quate, must  on  all  sides,  as  it  were,  shade  off  into  infi- 
nite darkness.  The  notion  is  the  view  the  mind  takes 
in  thinking ;  conception  is  the  view  it  takes  in  remem- 
bering its  notions.  Notions  are,  if  one  may  say  so,  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  conceptions  are  formed.  As 
the  notions  are  infiuitely  inadequate,  so  must  be  the 
conceptions.  Do  our  best  then,  finite  beings  as  we  are, 
we  can  never  have  any  adequate  conceptions  of  God. 
He  everywhere  infiuitely  surpasses  our  comprehension. 
In  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  He  makes  darkness 
his  dwelling  place,  and  clouds  and  thick  darkness  are 
round  about  him. 

On  this  point,  then,  we  are  able  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Parker.  All  attempts  to  define  God  will  be  fruitless,  for 
how  define  the  Indefinable  ?  How  compress  within  a 
form  of  words  Him,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
contain,  who  embosoms  all  things  within  himself,  and 
whose  works,  all  magnificent  as  they  are,  are  but  the 
hidings  of  his  power  ?  Nevertheless,  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  the  conception  of  progress,  we  mean  the  pro- 
gress of  the  race  by  continuous  growth,  seems  to  find 
no  favor  with  Mr.  Parker.  He  leaves  us  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  The  doctrine  of  the  progress  of  the  race, 
which  he  nowhere  recognises,  would  come  to  our  relief, 
by  showing  us  that,  however  inadequate  our  notions  are 
and  always  must  be,  they  are  ever  becoming  less  and 
less  so. 

3.  But  we  must  proceed  more  rapidly,  or  we  shall  fill 
up  our  whole  Review  before  getting  through  the  first 
Book,  and  we  have  five  Books  to  examine.  The  third 
chapter  is  on  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment,  and  saving  what  necessarily  grows  out  of  the 
author's  hypothesis  that  the  sentiment  is  an  element  of 
man's  nature,  a  religious  nature,  written  in  man  him- 
self by  the  Almighty's  hand,  which  is  altogether  better 
rhetoric  than  philosophy,  is  for  the  most  part  able,  elo- 
quent, and  just.  The  religious  sentiment  is  as  univer- 
sal, as  powerful,  and  as  indestructible  as  he  alleges. 
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4.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  Book  is  on  ''  the 
Idea  of  Religion  as  connected  with  the  Science  of 
Life."  This  chapter  must  detain  us  a  moment. 
''  The  legitimate  action  of  the  religious  element,"  says 
the  author,  '^  produces  reverence.  This  may  ascend  into 
Trust,  Hope,  and  Love,  which  is  according  to  its  na« 
ture  ;  or  descend  into  Doubt,  Fear,  and  Hate,  which  is 
(igainst  its  nature.  It  thus  rises,  or  falls,  as  it  coexists 
in  the  individual,  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  or  with 
ignorance  and  vice."  ^ —  p.  44.  This  is  a  remarkable 
statement,  and  worthy  of  being  pondered  well.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  legitimate  action  of 
the  religions  element  produces  reverence.  Where  is  the 
proof  of  this  ?  Surely  not  in  Mr.  Parker's  philosophy, 
nor  in  history,  as  he  has  transcribed  or  interpreted  it. 
Then  we  are  told  it  may  descend  to  Doubt,  Fear,  and 
Hate,  which  is  against  its  nature.  The  element,  we 
must  remember,  is  the  sense  of  dependence ;  whence 
the  proof  that  it  is  against  the  nature  of  the  sense  of 
dependence  to  doubt,  fear,  and  hate  ?  The  sense  of 
dependence  is  but  a  polite  phrase  for  a  sense  or  feeling 
of  weakness.  Now  if  the  most  active  element  in  the 
production  of  doubt,  fear,  and  hate,  be  not  a  sense  of 
our  weakness,  and  if  their  occurrence  is  not  most  fre- 
quent in  those  who  are  most  conscious  of  their  own 
weakness  or  deficiency,  we  confess  that  we  have 
studied  human  life  to  very  little  purpose.  Experience, 
we  apprehend,  proves  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Parker's  state- 
ment ;  and  he  has  made  that  statement,  because  his  un- 
conscious reverence  for  religion  recoiled  from  its  oppo- 
site. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  We  have  the  religious  sen- 
timent separated  from  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is  not 
the  basis  of  wisdom  and  goodness ;  is  not  necessary  to 
their  production  j  nay,  does  not  contribute  to  their  pro- 
duction, but  rises  into  trust,  hope,  love,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  exist  in  the  individual  that  harbors  it.  Now,  if 
this  sentiment  is  thus  disconnected  from  wisdom  and 
goodness,  if  its  action  be  good  or  bad,  salutary  or  pes- 
tiferous, according  to  the  qualities  it  finds,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  breast,  where  it  takes  up  its  residence,  what,  we 
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would  ask  in  all  sincerity,  is  its  value  ?  Whence  comes 
its  mighty  power  ?  It  is  in  such  a  case  not  a  positive 
element,  but  a  negative  element ;  and  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  its  power  and  indestructibleness.  We  had  thought,  all 
the  world,  till  quite  recently,  had  thought,  that  religion, 
or,  to  speak  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  we  are 
considering,  the  religious  sentiment  was  of  a  purifying 
nature ;  and  that  when  once  kindled  into  action,  instead 
of  playing  a  subordinate  part,  being  nothing  save  in  its 
combinations,  it  would  assume  the  mastery,  take  the 
lead,  and  convert  doubt,  fear,  and  hate,  mto  trust,  hope, 
and  love,  by  generating  in  the  life  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. What,  in  all  conscience,  is  it  for,  if  not  to  pro- 
duce wisdom  and  goodness,  and  to  destroy,  by  so  doing, 
ignorance  and  vice  ?  What  else  have  mankind  es- 
teemed it  for  ?  and  whence,  but  in  the  belief  of  its 
power  to  do  this,  its  wide  and  terrible  dominion  over 
the  human  heart  ?  Out  upon  the  notion,  that  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  the  slave,  or  that  it  can  be  the  slave 
of  ignorance  and  vice.  Why  it  is,  —  and  this  is  its 
glory,  —  the  very  power  of  God  in  the  soul,  with  which 
to  overcome  ignorance  and  vice,  not  to  succumb  to 
them.  It  is  a  perpetual  aspiration  to  the  All-Good, 
All-Perfect,  All-Holy.  It  burns  with  an  undying  flame. 
It  may  not  at  once  overcome  all  the  evil  it  finds,  but 
consumes  it  ever,  till  all  is  consumed.  The  soul  that 
is  conscious  of  it  knows  no  decline,  no  resting  place, 
no  peace,  but  in  working  its  way  upward  to  its  native 
heaven.  As  the  hart  for  the  water  brooks,  it  panteth  for 
the  Lord ;  its  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living 
God  ;  and  its  hourly  exclamation  is,  '^  I  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness  !  "  No,  no,  religion  does 
not  descend  with  ignorance  and  vice,  —  is  no  down- 
ward tendency,  —  never  has  dragged  man,  nor  suffered 
itself  to  be  dragged  downwards;  but  from  the  first 
moment  of  man's  existence  it  has  been  to  him  an 
angel  of  God,  ministering  to  his  weakness,  raising  him 
upward,  and  whispering  to  his  failing  heart  in  the  soft 
but  kindling  tones  of  heaven,  "  Aspire,  aspire  !  " 

But  we  pass  over  this,  to  consider  the  new  definition 
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of  religion,  which  Mr.  Parker  proposes  in  this  fourth 
chapter.  In  the  first  chapter  we  had  religion  defined, 
8o  to  speak,  ontologically ;  we  have  it  now  defined 
phenomenally;  there  as  a  principle  of  human  nature, 
here  as  a  fact  of  human  life  ;  there  as  the  cause,  ground, 
or  source,  here  as  the  effect,  consequence,  or  result ; 
there  in  reference  to  its  abstract  elements,  reduced  to  its 
lowest  denomination,  here  as  a  concrete,  living  power. 
There  we  were  told  from  the  abstract  point  of  view, 
that  religion  was  the  sense  of  dependence ;  we  are  now 
told  from  the  new  point  of  view,  that  it  is  a  "  volunta- 
ry obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  inward  and  outward 
obedience,  to  ihat  law  he  has  written  upon  the  nature 
of  man,  revealed  in  various  ways  through  instinct, 
reason,  conscience,  and  the  religious  sentiment." 

This  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  unexceptiona- 
ble, and  we  believe  it  is  so  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Parker 
himself.  But  when  he  puts  forth  a  definition,  it  must 
be  considered  independently  of  any  mental  reservations 
of  his  own,  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his  general 
theory.  To  us  it  embraces  more  than  is  warranted  by 
the  previous  definition  given,  and  therefore  he  has  had 
no  right  to  adopt  it ;  and  moreover  in  our  judgment  it 
does  not  include  all  that  is  essential,  nor  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  religion. 

When  Mr.  Parker  assumed  the  ground,  that  religion 
depends  on  a  special  religious  element  in  man,  and  de- 
fined that  element  to  be  the  sense  of  dependence,  he 
precluded  himself  from  the  right  to  embrace  within  re- 
ligion, as  a  fact  of  life,  anything  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  a  sense  of  dependence  as  its  principle.  But 
so  far  is  religion,  as  now  defined,  from  depending  sole- 
ly on  the  sense  of  dependence  for  its  principle,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  Mr.  Parker  himself  has  felt  obliged 
to  introduce,  besides  the  conceptions  of  volition,  law, 
obedience  to  law,  the  additional  elements  of  instinct, 
reason,  and  conscience.  Are  these  reduceable  to  the 
sense  of  dependence  as  their  principle  ? 

Mr.  Parker  gives  us  this  defiinition,  —  voluntary  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God,  —  as  the  definition  of  abso- 
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lute  religion.  To  us  it  is  objectionable,  because  it  de- 
fines religion  solely  from  the  subjective  point  of  view ; 
whereas  religion  is  objective,  as  well  as  subjective,  and 
is  the  law  no  less  than  the  obedience.  It  is  also  objec- 
tionable inasmuch  as  it  leaves  out  all  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  religion  as  sentiment,  and  especially  of  religion 
as  an  aspiration  to  the  infinite,  which  last  is  its  chief 
peculiarity  regarded  as  purely  subjective.  We  have 
been  surprised,  that  with  all  his  deep  and  gushing  sen- 
timent, with  all  his  sensibility  to  beauty,  material  and 
spiritual,  to  observe  how  little  of  genuine  sentiment 
Mr.  Parker  sufiers  to  enter  into  his  conception  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  still  more  surprised,  that  with  his  bold  and 
lofty  spirit,  —  a  spirit  that  seeks  the  highest  excellence, 
in  practice  no  less  than  in  theory,  —  should  yet  never 
view  religion  at  all  as  an  aspiration  of  the  soul.  We 
do  not  now  recollect  an  instance,  in  which  this  deep 
longing  of  the  soul  for  the  perfect,  this  inward  thirst 
of  the  soul  for  the  holy,  and  unceasing  struggle  to  re- 
alize it,  is  ever  looked  upon  as  religion,  as  religious,  or 
as  in  any  way  pertaining  to  religion.  His  conception 
of  the  truly  religious  man  is  of  one  who  can  stand  un- 
moved amid  all  the  storms  of  life,  '^  a  statue  of  tran- 
quillity, with  forefinger  pointing  to  heaven."  But  this, 
notwithstanding  an  exquisite  sketch  of  it,  a  la  Retsch, 
by  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  shown  us  the  other  day, 
we  must  say  is  to  us  cold  and  freezing.  We  do  not 
want  men  to  be  statues  of  tranquillity  ]  we  do  not  want 
them  to  be  statues  at  all ;  but  living,  moving,  thinking, 
feeling,  joying,  grieving,  loving,  aspiring  men,  to  whom 
all  is  living,  and  who  have  life  to  impart  to  all.  Mr. 
Parker  has  not  given  the  name  religion  to  what  is 
purest,  holiest,  most  praiseworthy  in  his  own  life*  We 
can  extract  from  his  life  a  better  religion  than  we  find 
in  his  book. 

But  waiving  this,  we  have  another  difficulty.  The 
law  of  God,  voluntary  obedience  to  which  is  said  to 
constitute  religion,  which  at  first  promised  something, 
turns  out,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
law  of  man's  nature,  and  therefore  man  himself.     Mr. 
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Parker  defines  it  to  be  that  law  which  God  has  ''  writ- 
ten on  the  nature  of  man."  This  means,  if  anything, 
that  the  law  of  God  we  are  to  obey  is  a  law  of  our 
own  nature,  and  is  a  law  of  God,  because  God  is  the 
author  of  our  nature,  and  shows  what  he  wills  us  to  do, 
by  giving  us  such  a  nature  as  he  has.  The  laws  of 
man's  nature  are  not  separable,  nor  are  they  distinguish- 
able from  man  himself.  They  are  the  man.  Hence, 
to  obey  the  law  of  God,  written  on  my  nature,  is  to 
obey  the  laws  of  my  nature,  that  is,  to  obey  my  nature, 
that  is,  again,  to  obey  myself.  Hence,  absolute  relig- 
ion, defined  to  be  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  proves  to  be  nothing  but  a  voluntary  obedience 
to  oneself;  which,  as  we  said  when  reviewing  Mr. 
Emerson's  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  we  must  needs  believe  is  no  im- 
provement upon  the  Christian  rule,  "  Deny  thyself." 

That  we  do  not  misinterpret  Mr.  Parker,  we  think 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  his  whole  theory  is  what  he 
calls  the  "  natural-religious  view,"  and  from  the  fact, 
that  he  says  ii  is  through  instinct,  reason,  conscience, 
and  the  religious  sentiment  that  this  law  is  revealed. 
We  hardly  know  how  to  make  intelligible  what  we 
feel  in  regard  to  this  ^'  natural-religious  view."  As  we 
understand  it,  while  it  by  no  means  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  something  above  man,  it  asserts  that  what  is 
above  man,  instead  of  revealing  itself  to  him  by  a 
special  act  or  supernatural  mode  of  activity,  reveals  it- 
self only  in  and  through  his  nature.  Mr.  Parker  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  God  reveals  himself  to  man. 
No  man  believes,  or  believes  that  he  believes,  more 
firmly  m  Divine  Revelation  than  he.  We  state  this 
thus  emphatically,  because  it  is  but  justice  to  him  that 
we  should,  and  because  that  we  would  by  no  means 
lose  sight  or  suffer  others  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
he  so  believes.  The  question  at  issue  between  Mr. 
Parker  and  others  on  this  point  in  his  own  mind  relates 
solely  to  the  mode  of  this  revelation.  He  considers  it  a 
natural  mode,  others  a  supernatural  mode. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  natural  revelation  ? 
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The  only  answer  we  are  able  to  give  is,  that  God  re- 
veals to  us  what  his  will  is  concerning  us,  by  the  in- 
stinctive promptings  of  our  nature.  Whatever  is  naiur 
ral,  whether  in  thought,  feeling,  word,  or  deed,  is  then 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  For  did  not  God 
make  our  natures  ?  Did  he  not  make  them  as  he 
pleased  ?  and  are  they  not  the  expression  of  his  will  ? 
Then  to  obey  our  natures,  that  is,  to  do  whatever  our 
natures  prompt  us  to  do,  is  to  obey  his  will,  to  conform 
to  his  law.  This  is  the  only  interpretation  we  can  give 
to  the  doctrine  in  question.  God  does  not  speak  to  us 
in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  nature,  that  is,  with- 
out suspending  or  changing  the  laws  of  our  nature,  but 
he  speaks  through  our  natures,  so  that  the  voice  of  our 
nature  is  to  be  taken  and  considered  to  be  his  voice. 
Hence  Mr.  Parker  calls,  what  in  one  place  he  expressly 
declares  to  be  an  essential  part  of  man's  constitution, 
in  another,  a  revelation  from  God,  The  voice  of  na- 
ture is  to  him  the  voice  of  God.  Now  what  is  the 
voice  of  man's  nature  but  his  natural  wants,  tenden- 
cies, desires,  appetites,  propensities,  inclinations,  pow- 
ers, and  affections  ?  However  nature  utters  her  voice, 
whether  through  instinct^  reason,  conscience,  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  therefore 
obligatory. 

Now  will  Mr.  Parker  admit  that  there  are,  or  that 
there  can  be,  any  such  things  in  the  life  of  man  as  un- 
natural phenomena  ?  Does,  or  can,  man  act,  —  when 
all  conceptions  of  supernatural  influences,  and  of  all  in- 
fluences below  man's  nature,  or  of  diabolical  influence 
are  excluded,  —  against  his  nature,  and  thus  get  out  of 
his  nature  ?  Of  course  not ;  for  we  cannot  place  man 
at  one  end  of  the  list  and  man's  nature  at  the  other, 
and  have  them  run  a  tilt  one  against  the  other.  Man, 
we  suppose,  always  includes  and  takes  with  him  his 
nature,  go  he  where  he  may,  and  act  he  how  he  may. 
It  must  be  always  by  virtue  of  his  nature  that  he  does 
that  Vhich  is  sometimes  said  to  be  against  his  nature. 
When  I  follow  a  sensual  desire,  however  strong  that 
desire  may  be,  or  however  destructive  it  may  be,  I  am 
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following  my  nature,  obeying  the  law  of  God  written 
on  my  nature  ;  and  when  I  resist  this  desire,  I  am  dtill 
obeying  my  nature  under  another  of  its  aspects,  or 
another  of  its  elements. 

Exclude,  as  ^'  the  natural-religious  view  "  does,  both 
divine  influences  and  diabolical,  and  we  must  say  not 
only  that  man  obeys  Qod  by  obeying  his  nature,  but 
we  must  say  that  in  all  his  acts,  in  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  being,  he  does  obey  God,  and  with  the 
strictest  fidelity  conceivable,  as  faithfully  and  as  strictly 
as  the  needle  turns  trembling  to  the  pole,  or  as  the  stars 
obey  him  in  their  courses,  or  the  ocean  in  its  heaving 
billows.  Is  Mr.  Parker  ignorant  of.  the  fact,  that  the 
doctrines  of  supernaturalism,  against  which  he  so  in*- 
dignantly  protests,  have  for  ages  been  felt  by  the  human 
race  to  be  necessary  to  save  us  from  this  dark  and  with- 
ering conclusion,  to  which  his  natural-religionism  would 
reduce  us?  Has  the  world  lived  up  to  this  day  with- 
out learning  that  man,  left  to  his  nature,  that  is,  to 
himself,  with  no  influences  to  reach  him  either  from 
above  his  nature  or  from  below  it,  can  never  get  out  of 
bis  nature,  nor  be  in  opposition  to  his  nature,  or  do 
aught  else  than  obey  his  nature,  and  therefore  that  all 
his  actions,  whatever  their  character,  must  be  natural  ? 
And  if  natural,  needs  it  any  remarkable  logical  power  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  they  must  be  right,  such  as 
are  well-pleasing  to  God,  if  the  voice  of  man's  nature 
be  the  voice  of  God  ? 

Mr.  Parker,  while  adopting  the  "natural-religious 
view,"  and  excluding  all  «r/ra-natural  influences,  wheth- 
er supernatural  or  5ti6-natural,  still  looks  upon  man  as 
being  in  a  very  wnnatural  state.  He  speaks  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  as  rising  into  trust,  hope,  love,  which 
is  according  to  its  riature,  and  of  its  descending  into 
doubt,  fear,  and  hate,  which  is  against  its  nature. 
Here  is  man  restricted  to  his  nature,  yet  actihg  against 
his  nature.  But  on  his  theory  man  cannot  get  out  of 
his  nature,  cannot  oppose  it,  cannot  act  against  it.  This 
fact  he  seems  to  us  to  have  everywhere  overlooked, 
and  by  so  doing  has  given  us,  under  his  natural-relig- 
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ionism,  nothing  but  sheer  naturalism,  which,  we  suppose, 
we  haye  no  occasion  to  tell  him,  necessarily  destroys, 
in  theory,  all  moral  distinctions.  The  only  difference 
between  his  view  and  old  fashioned  naturalism,  is,  that 
be  is  more  consistent  than  were  his  predecessors ;  for  he 
thinks  man  is  acting  out  his  nature  in  the  religious 
phenomena,  no  less  than  in  appetite,  propensity,  pas- 
sion, love,  or  hate. 

We  do  not  suppose  by  any  means  that  Mr.  Parker 
intends  this  result,  or  that  he  will  accept  it ;  but  we 
can  obtain  no  other  from  bis  premises.  The  law  wa 
are  to  obey  is  written,  he  says,  on  our  nature ;  it  is 
made  known  to  us  in  our  instincts,  reason,  conscience, 
d&c.  God  reveals  himself  to  us  in  the  nature  with 
which  he  constitutes  us.  Its  laws,  which  are  the 
laws  of  our  natural  development  or  activity,  are  his 
laws,  the  expression  of  his  will  concerning  us.  Obey 
them  and  we  obey  him.  To  obey  them  is  to  obey  our- 
selves, the  promptings  of  our  nature.  Here,  do  the 
best  we  can,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come.  And 
here  we  see  not  why  hate  is  not  as  natural  to  him  who 
bates,  as  love  is  to  him  who  loves,  and  therefore  as  re- 
ligious ;  nor  why  lust  is  not  as  natural  to  the  lustful  as 
chastity  is  to  the  chaste,  and  therefore,  again,  as  re- 
ligious. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Even  passing  over,  this,  and  assum- 
ing the  law  to  be  really  the  law  of  God,  we  still  object 
to  the  definition.  Religion  *'  is  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God."  This,  while  it  makes  no  distinction, 
and  leaves  no  real  distinction  possible,  between  religion 
and  morality,  excludes  from  the  character  of  religious 
the  greater  part  of  our  acts,  and  those  too  the  purest 
and  best,  and  which  in  the  clearest  and  most  striking 
manner  evince  our  sanctity  and  likeness  to  God.  Volition 
is  predicable  only  of  those  actions  which  are  performed, 
we  will  not  say  with  deliberation,  but  with  distinct  con- 
sciousness. In  volition  there  is  not  only  perception,  but 
apperception.  But  these  comprise  only  a  small  portion  of 
actions.  We  act  in  all  the  phenomena  of  life.  We  act 
in  desire,  in  affection,  in  passion.     Moreover,  we  act 
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always  with  intelligence.  Man  is  intelligent  in  his  es- 
sence, and  hence  he  cannot  act  at  all  without  acting  as 
intelligence.  And  hence  again  his  accountability,  and 
the  moral  character  of  all  bis  actions,  his  involuntary 
actions  no  less  than  his  voluntary  actions.  Hence, 
too,  the  moral  character  of  our  desires,  our  affections, 
our  passions,  our  thoughts,  and,  as  these  all  determine 
them,  of  our  opinions.  This  moral  character  extends 
to  our  earliest  and  our  latest  actions,  making  the  infant 
and  the  old  man  alike  accountable,  in  a  degree,  that  is, 
in  some  degree,  with  him  who  is  in  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood,  the  full  energy  of  his  faculties.  Our  desires, 
our  affections,  our  passions,  all  of  which  are  actions, 
but  for  the  most  part  involuntary  actions,  are  those 
which  reveal  our  real  characters,  and  tell  what  we  are 
in  ourselves.  The  sin  of  the  sinner  does  not  consist 
mainly  nor  chiefly  in  his  sinful  volitions,  but  in  his  un- 
chaste desires  and  unholy  affections. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  the  sanctity  of  the  saint  does 
not  consist  in  his  always  willing  to  obey  God  ;  for  the 
good  one  wills  to  do,  one  often  does  not ;  and  the  evil 
one  wills  not  to  dp,  that  often  one  does ;  but  in  having, 
as  it  were,  his  very  nature  so  conformed  to  the  will  of 
God,  that  all  his  natural,  all  his  involuntary  emotions 
and  actions  shall  be  holy.  The  saint  is  redeemed  not 
only  from  the  curse  of  sin,  but  from  sin  itself,  is  sanc- 
tified, finds  it  his  meat  and  his  drink  to  do  the  will  of 
God.  Now  the  greater  part  of  the  acts  of  this  man,  so 
redeemed,  so  sanctified,  are  involuntary ;  that  is  to  say, 
unconscious,  and  yet  are  they  not  all  religious  ?  He 
obeys  God  not  only  voluntarily,  but  involuntarily. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  Christian  perfection  ;  the  be- 
ing raised  by  grace  to  that  state  in  which  all  the  natu- 
ral promptings  of  the  soul  are  acts  of  obedience.  Mr. 
Parker,  it  strikes  us,  is  too  narrow  in  his  definition ; 
and  by  confining  religion  to  voluntary  obedience,  he 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  restrict  sin  to  merely  acts  of 
voluntary  disobedience,  and,Non  the  other  hand,  would 
exclude  from  religion  all  those  acts  of  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  of  unreserved  devotion  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  in 
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which  the  soul  seems  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  itself, 
to  act  without  the  least  reflection,  and  to  flow  on  with 
the  stream  of  Divine  Influence,  inseparable,  and  almost 
indistinguishable  from  it ;  when  it  is  transformed,  so 
that  it  is  no  vain  boast,  but  a  real  truth,  that  it  utters, 
when  it  says  *^  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 
The  great  truth  we  here  try  to  bring  out,  but  which  we 
feel  our  inability  worthily  to  express,  Mr.  Parker  him- 
self recognises,  to  some  extent,  in  a  subsequent  defini* 
tion  that  he  gives  of  religion,  in  which  he  defines  it 
being  good  and  doing  good. 

Mr.  Parker  says  that  ''a  sharp  analysis  separates  be- 
tween the  religious  and  moral  elements  in  man."  Mo- 
rality he  defines  to  be  ''  the  harmony  between  man's 
action  and  God's  law."  p.  48.  What  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  definition  of  religion,  ^'  voluntary 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ?  "  We  can  understand 
no  possible  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the 
phtase  "obedience  to  the  law  of  God,"  and  "harmony 
between  man's  action  and  God's  law."  The  only  dif- 
ference then  possible  for  us  to  conceive  between  religion 
and  morality,  according  to  the  definitions  giveUj  is,  that 
religion  includes  only  those  actions  in  which  man  vol- 
untarily conforms  to  the  law  of  God,  and  morality  in- 
cludes all  in  which  he  conforms,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary.  In  this  case,  his  morality  is  broader,  rich- 
er, and  altogether  more  desirable  than  his  religion. 

The  true  distinction  between  religion  and  morality, 
is  very  conceivable.  Religion,  viewed  objectively,  is 
the  law  man  is  bound  to  obey  ;  subjectively,  his  aspira- 
tiou  to  the  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  of  the  law,  and 
his  efforts  to  realize  it  in  life  ;  morality  is  his  realization, 
or  rather  the  form  in  which  he  realizes,  or  seeks  to  re- 
alize it.  A  man's  morality  is  the  expression  of  his  re- 
ligion, his  cultus  exterior,  by  which  he  seeks  to  realize 
and  express  what  is  purest  in  his  feelings,  truest  in  his 
conceptions,  and  loftiest  in  his  aspirations. 

Mr.  Parker  proceeds  in  this  same  chapter  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  Religion  and  Theology,  and  to  de- 
clare the  first  absolute,  identical,  permanent,  while  the 
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second  is  variable  and  transitory.  If  we  understand  by 
religion  a  mere  sense  of  dependence,  unquestionably  we 
may  distinguish  religion  from  theology,  and  speak  of  it 
as  being  always  the  same,  or  as  differing  only  in  de- 
gree, as  more  or  less;  so  also  as  we  consider  religion,  it 
is  always  the  same.  The  law  we  are  to  obey  is  always 
the  same  law,  and  the  aspiration  to  the  Infinite,  under 
whatever  form  we  aspire  to  it,  is,  no  doubt,  always  one 
and  the  same  aspiration.  In  this  sense  we  may  say 
very  truly  that  there  is  but  one  religion,  and  distin- 
guish this  one  religion  from  theology ;  for  there  have 
been,  and  are,  many  theologies.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
have  religion  without  a  theology.  In  the  religious  sen- 
timent, we  have  shown  that  there  is  always  a  percep- 
tion of  God  under  the  form  of  the  Ideal,  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  some 
sort  of  a  conception  of  what  God  is.  This  belief  and 
conception,  which  must  needs  coexist  with  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  constitute  theology.  They  are  our 
theory  of  God.  Our  theologies  may  be,  and  will  be  as 
various  as  our  conceptions,  and  all  of  them  must  be  as 
inadequate  as  we  have  shown  the  conceptions  must  be. 
Now,  when  we  Speak  of  religion  in  general  terms,  in- 
dependently, we  mean  ordinarily,  religion  in  the  sense 
that  includes  both  the  sentiment,  the  conception,  and 
the  idea;  consequently,  in  a  sense  that  allows  no  dis- 
tinction between  religion  and  theology.  Moreover,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  separate  them;  and  they 
who  seek  to  depress  theology,  iry)rder  to  elevate  religion, 
will  find  that  as  they  depress  the  one,  so  do  they  the 
other.  He  is  a  novice  in  religion,  who  has  yet  to  learn 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  form  of  sound  words. 
They  who  attempt  to  be  religiotis,  without  cultiva- 
ting theology,  will  either  waste  away  into  a  flimsy 
sentimentalism,  weak  and  weakening,  or  they  will  sink 
into  entire  religious  indifferency.  If  theology  is  not 
essential  to  religion,  why  has  Mr.  Parker  written  this 
book  to  correct  our  theology,  and  reduce  it  to  a  science  ? 
Mr.  Parker's  assertion,  that  religion  marks  the  practical 
tendency,  and  theology  the  theoretical,  seems  to  us  not 
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well  founded.  They  who  cry  out  against  theory,  and 
in  favor  of  the  practical,  are  the  greatest  theorizers  in 
the  world  ;  having  not  only  a  theory  for  their  practice, 
such  as  it  is,  but  a  theory  even  against  theory.  True 
wisdom  requires  a  man  to  seek  and  insist  on  the  theory 
that  will  lead  to  practice,  and  to  right  practice.  Lfet  us 
be  careful  how  we  fancy  that  there  is  in  man  a  moral, 
or  a  religious  nature,  to  be  exalted  above  the  intellec- 
tual.    Man.  is  one  and  identical. 

Nevertheless,  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that, 

**  Though  religion  itself  be  the  same  in  all,  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion, or  mode  of  worship,  and  the  practice  of  religion  which  is  mo- 
rality, cannot  be  the  same  thing  in  any  two  men ;  though  one  mother 
bore  them,  and  they  were  educated  in  the  same  way.  The  concep- 
tion we  form  of  God,  our  notion  about  man,  the  relation  between 
him  and  God,  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  that  relation,  may  be 
taken  as  the  exponent  of  all  the  man's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  life. 
They  are,  therefore,  alike  the  measure  and  the  result  of  the  total  de- 
yelopment  of  a  man,  an  age,  or  a  race.  If  these  things  are  so,  then 
the  phenomena  of  religion,  like  those  of  science  and  art,  must  vary 
from  age  to  age,  with  the  varying  civilization  of  mankind ;  must  be 
one  thing  in  New  Zealand,  ana  the  first  century,  and  something 
quite  difiSrent  in  New  England,  and  the  fifly-ninth  century.  They 
must  vary  also  in  the  same  individual ;  for  a  man's  wisdom  and  gen- 
eral character  affect  the  phenomena  of  his  religion.  The  religion  of 
the  boy  and  the  man,  of  Saul  the  youth  and  of  Paul  the  aged ;  how 
unlike  they  appear !  The  boy's  prayer  will  not  fill  the  man's  heart, 
nor  the  stripling  son  of  Zebedee  comprehend  the  devotion  and  life 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  when  he  becomes  a  saint  in  mature  years." — 
p.  50. 

5.  Chapter  fifth  considers  the  three  great  historical 
forms  of  religion,  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  and  Mono- 
theism. We  have  not  read  this  chapter  critically,  be- 
cause we  have  presumed  it  designed  to  be  merely  an 
historical  verification  of  the  principles  we  have  been 
considering  in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  the  main,  we 
believe  his  view  of  Fetichism  and  of  Polytheism  just, 
and  it  certainly  indicates  much  reading,  and  fine  powers 
of  historical  criticism.  We,  however,  doubt  whether  he 
does  not  fancy  traces  of  Fetichism  in  Judaism  some- 
times, where  in  reality  there  are  none.  We  think  also 
the  attempt  to  obtain  the  monotheistical  system  of  the 
Jews  from  the  preceding  systems,  by  natural  genesis 
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and  growth,  will  prove  historically  as  fruitless  as  it  must 
be  philosophically  aud  scripturally  unwarranted.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  natural  development  and  growth  of 
the  human  mind,  we  apprehend,  will  be  necessary  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Mosaic  system,  at  the 
early  epoch  we  find  it,  and  before  there  was  any  har- 
mony between  it  and  the  general  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue of  the  race. 

6  and  7.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  all  inviting 
as  they  are,  and  the  much  they  contain  that  we  approve, 
and  the  much  that  we  do  not  approve,  we  must  pass 
over  without  a  word  of  comment,  in  order  to  come  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  second  Book  on  Inspiration. 

II. 

INSPIRATION. 

To  give  an  analysis  of  this  Book  is  more  than  we 
have  leisure  to  do ;  and  to  take  it  up  chapter  by  chap- 
ter and  comment  upon  all  that  we  deem  worthy  of  re- 
mark, would  require  a  space  not  at  our  command.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  it  professes  to  treat  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Religious  Sentiment  to  God,  or  to  be  a  Dis- 
course of  Inspiration,  and  is  subdivided  into  eight  chap- 
ters. I.  The  Idea  and  Conception  of  God.  II.  The 
Relation  of  Nature  to  God.  III.  Statement  of  the 
Analogy  drawn  from  God's  relation  to  Nature.  lY.  The 
General  Relation  of  Supply  to  Want.  Y.  Statement 
of  the  Analogy  from  this  Relation.  YI.  The  Ration- 
alistic view,  or  Naturalism.  VII.  The  Anti-Rational- 
istic view,  or  Supernaturalism.  YIII.  The  Natural- 
Religious  vieWf  or  Spiritualism. 

1.  The  first  chapter  merely  goes  over  ground  already 
traversed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book.  It 
reiterates  the  inadequacy  of  our  conceptions  of  God,  and 
infere  from  it  that  we  ought  not  to  affirm  either  the 
personality  or  the  impersonality  of  God ;  and  that  we 
should  bold  on  with  all  our  might  to  the  idea  of  God, 
wbicbi  as  here  explained,  is,  after  all,  only  a  conception  ; 
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the  conception  of  something  not  dependent,  cause,  life, 
being,  and  substance  of  what  is. 

Mr.  Parker  denies  the  personality  of  God,  not  so  much 
because  be  consciously  denies  what  all  the  world  means 
by  the  personality  of  God,  as  because  he  falls  into  the 
very  vnlgar  mistake  of  regarding  human  personality  as 
the  equivalent  of  human  limitation.  "  Our  conception 
of  personality,"  he  says,  p.  161,  "is  that  oi  finite  per- 
sonality ;  limited  by  human  imperfections ;  hemmed  in 
by  time  and  space ;  restricted  by  partial  emotions,  dis- 
pleasure, wrath,  ignorance,  and  wW."  We  leave  to 
him  to  show,  in  his  second  edition,  the  reasons  he  has 
for  placing  will  in  the  same  category  with  ''partial 
emotions,  displeasure,  wrath,  and  ignorance  ;  "  and  for 
regarding  it  as  a  restriction  of  our  personality.  We  had 
supposed  that  will,  the  power  to  will,  that  is,  the  power 
to  act  with  consciousness,  with  understanding,  inten- 
tionally, which  in  a  great  measure  distinguishes  wise 
acting  from  foolish,  constituted  not  a  limitation  of  the 
being  possessing  it,  but  its  chief  glory. 

Then  our  conception  of  personality  is  not  the  con- 
ception oi  finite  personality.  If  it  were,  why  should 
Mr.  Parker  feel  the  need  of  adding  to  the  term  person- 
ality, the  epithet  ^m7e?  The  word  personality  would 
express  finiteness  of  itself.  The  "partial  emotions, 
the  displeasure,  wrath,  and  ignorance,"  of  which  Mr. 
Parker  speaks,  are  not,  as  he  supposes,  necessary  ele- 
ments of  our  personality,  but  its  limitations ;  the  con- 
ception of  them  is  not  the  conception  of  personality, 
but  the  limitation  of  that  conception.  The  limitation 
of  a  thing,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  not  it,  nor  essential 
to  it.  We  are  not  persons  because  we  are  the  subject 
of  these  phenomena;  but  we  are  the  subject  of  them 
because  we  are  only  limited,  finite,  imperfect  persons. 
So  far  forth  as  we  are  persons,  we  are  free  from  them. 

So  far  from  thinking  it  improper  to  affirm  personality 
of  God,  we  hold,  and  are  ready  to  maintain,  that  our 
personality  is  for  us,  always  and  necessarily,  the  repre- 
sentation of  God ;  and  Mr.  Parker  himself,  in  rejecting 
pur  conceptions  of  God,  and  insisting  only  on  what  be 
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calls  the  idea  of  God,  gives  us  God  as  represented  by 
human  personality.  <'  At  the  end  of  the  analysis,"  he 
asks,  "  what  is  left  ?  Being,  cause,  knowledge,  lote, 
each  with  no  conceivable  limitations.  To  express  it  in 
a  word,  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good* 
ness."  Will  Mr.  Parker  tell  us  what  this  is,  but  the 
conception  of  human  personality  freed  from  its  limi- 
tations. In  human  knowledge,  in  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  the  me,  as  Mr.  Leroux  has  well  contended,  re- 
presents the  infinite,  not  the  finite,  as  Mr.  Cousin  had 
maintained.  It  is  in  its  own  eyes  the  one  persisting, 
indentical,  universal,  immutable,  and  eternal  force. 
From  it  we  obtain  all  our  conceptions  of  God.  It  is 
from  it  we  obtain  our  conception  of  substance  or  being. 
Our  conception  of  power  originates  in  our  own  causali- 
ty ;  of  permanence  in  our  own  persistence ;  of  immu- 
tability in  our  remaining  one,  and  identical,  however 
various  and  variable  our  phenomena;  and  of  eternity 
in  the  fact,  that  we  are  always  present  to  ourselves. 
The  ME  thus  represents  the  infinite,  but  undoubtedly  in 
a  finite  manner.  Our  conceptions  of  personality  are 
finite  conceptions  of  infinite  personality. 

But  "  we  can  have  no  image  of  God  in  our  mind." 
True ;  but  our  minds  are  an  image  of  God.  Man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  is,  as  an  old  writer  says, 
*'  the  Shekinah  of  God."  This  is  not  to  anthropomor- 
phize the  Deity.  To  anthropomorphize  the  Deity  is  not 
to  ascribe  to  him  personality ;  but  the  limitations  of  our 
personality;  which  limitations  mark  the  absence  and 
not  the  presence  of  our  persouality. 

'^But  do  these  qualities  [infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness]  exhaust  the  Deity?"  p.  168.  That  is,  do 
infinite  power,  infinite  intelligence,  and  infinite  love 
exhaust  God,  or  include  the  whole  of  the  Divinity  ? 
Most  assuredly ;  but  our  knowledge  of  these  qualities 
does  not  exhaust  them.  We  know  that  infinite  power, 
intelligence,  love,  are  God ;  and,  so  to  speak,  God  all 
entire;  but  what  infinite  power,  intelligence  and  love 
contain  ;  what  they  really  are,  we  know  only  the  little 
that  we  have  experienced  of  them  in  man  and  nature. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IV.  56 
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'  All  that  people  mean,  when  they  ascribe  personality 
to  God,  is  that  he  is  a  free,  intentional  causality.  No- 
body supposes  that  he  deliberates,  reflects,  doubts,  hesi- 
tates, and  is  finally  resolved  ;  but  that  he  does  what  he 
does  with  infinite  freedom,  consciousness,  and  design ; 
and  that  he  is  not  a  mere  fate,  necessity,  dark,  inscru- 
table, overwhelming ;  but  a  Will,  that  can  do,  and  do- 
eth  as  seemeth  to  him  good  ;  who  is  not  only  a  Will, 
but  a  Providence,  that  careth  for  all;  and  not  only  a 
Providence,  but  a  Father,  who  loveth  all  his  children, 
beareth  them  when  they  cry  unto  him,  and  hath  com- 
passion on  them  in  their  distress ;  and  not  only  a  Fa- 
ther, but  a  Redeemer,  who  has  mercy  on  the  sinful, 
redeems  them  from  sin,  forgives  their  transgressions, 
and  sanctifies  them. 

Mr.  Parker,  we  presume,  will  smile  when  be  reads 
this  passage.  "  We  cannot,"  he  says,  "  say  that  God 
hates,  is  angry,  or  grieved  ;  repents ;  is  moved  by  the 
special  prayer  of  James  and  John ;  that  he  is  sad  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  joyful ;  all  these  are  human,  limita- 
tions of  our  personality,  and  no  more  to  be  ascribed  to 
God  than  the  form  of  the  reindeer,  or  the  shrewdness 
of  the  beaver."  p.  168.  It  is  a  limitation  of  our  person- 
ality, that  is,  it  is  a  weakness  or  a  defect  in  us  to  be 
moved  or  affected  by  prayers  and  entreaties !  And  it 
is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  hears  and  answers 
prayers,  as  it  is  to  fancy  him  with  the  form  of  the  rein- 
deer, or  the  shrewdness  of  the  beaver ! 

We  cannot  say  of  God  that  '^  he  thinks ;  that  is,  to 
reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown."  p.  167.  To 
reason  is  unquestionably  to  think  ;  but  that  all  thought 
is  a  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  is  cer- 
tainly something  which  we  have  now  learned  for  the 
first  time.  To  think,  we  had  supposed,  was  to  act,  or 
that  thinking  is  the  action  of  an  intelligent  and  sentient 
force,  and  when  performed  by  that  force  alone,  it  im- 
plied its  infinity. 

''  As  the  absolute  cause,  God  must  contain  in  himself, 
potentially,  the  ground  of  consciousness  and  personali- 
ty; yes,  of  unconsciousness  and  impersonality.^^  p.  161. 
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We  were  not  aware  before  that  mere  negatives  could 
have  any  ground:  Unconsciousness  and  impersonality, 
we  had  supposed,  were  mere  negatives,  mere  limitations 
of  the  positive,  and  therefore  without  any  ground  of 
being ;  for  how  could  that  which  is  no  being,  but  the 
negation  of  being,  have  a  ground  of  being  ?  Can  we 
conceive  of  a  ground  of  nothing  ? 

2.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  hasten  so  rap- 
idly over  the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  Rela* 
tion  of  Nature  to  God.  A  more  confused  or  exception* 
able  chapter  we  have  rarely  read  in  any  work  from  a 
source  at  all  respectable.  It  is  a  sad  mixture  of  con- 
flicting and  irreconcilable  elements,  of  jarring  and  hos- 
tile theories.  What  in  the  world  was  Mr.  Parker  think- 
ing of,  when  he  laid  down  his  proposition  about  God's 
being  in  space  ?  Does  God  dwell  in  space  ?  Would  it 
be  space  if  he  dwelt  in  it,  and  filled  it?  We  had  sup- 
posed that  God  does  not  dwell  in  space,  that  he  inhabit- 
eth  eternity ;  that  he  embosoms  space  and  its  contents, — 
if  space  can  have  contents,  and  still  be  space, —  as  we 
embosom  our  thoughts ;  not  that  space  contains  him, 
or  that  he  can  be  said  to  be  in  space,  save  in  a  loose 
and  vague  way  of  speaking. 

The  doctrine  of  this  chapter  is,  that  God  is  the  imma- 
nent CAUSE  of  nature.  What  Mr.  Parker  means  by  im- 
manent cause,  we  may  gather  from  his  saying  of  God 
that  "  He  is  the  substantiality  of  matter^  God  is  the 
cause  of  matter,  then,  by  being  its  substance.  Matter, 
then,  is  a  mode,  or  accident  of  God.  What  may  be  said  of 
matter,  may  be  said  of  the  entire  universe ;  it  is  a  mode 
or  accident  of  God.  Is  not  this  Spinozaism  ?  Does 
Mr.  Parker  knowingly,  intentionally  advocate  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza?  We  deny  that  God  is  the  substan- 
tiality of  matter.  Matter,  we  own,  is  not  itself  a  sub- 
stance, but  an  assemblage  of  substances,  if  one  might 
so  say,  a  continuity  of  substantial  points,  which  sub- 
stantial points  are  immaterial,  and  very  properly  termed 
monads  by  Leibnitz.  But  without  insisting  now  upon 
monadology,  more  ridiculed  than  understood,  and  which 
philosophy  is  rapidly  reproducing ;  we  say,  that  we  are 
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DO  longer  willing  to  call  God  the  invmanent  cause  of 
nature.  When  we  so  call  him,  we  cannot  possibly  es- 
cape pantheism.  We  regard  him  as  the  permanent, 
persisting,  unfailing  cause  of  nature,  and  he  is  present 
to  all  nature ;  not  as  its  ground,  its  substance,  being, 
but  as  its  creator.  Creation  is  not  emanation,  but  the 
actual  production  of  substantial  beings  where  nothing 
was  before.  Substance  is  whatever  can  support  acci- 
dents. The  number  and  variety  of  substances  which 
God  may  create  have  no  conceivable  limit.  All  these 
have  a  real  but  limited  existence.  There  is  no  step  be- 
tween this  view  and  pantheism. 

3.  The  third  chapter,  is  the  statement  of  the  Analogy 
drawn  from  God's  relation  to  Nature.  If  God  be  pre- 
sent in  matter,  the  analogy  is  that  he  may  be  present 
also  in  man.  '^  If  it  follows  from  the  idea  that  he  is 
immanent  in  the  material  world — in  a  moss;  it  follows 
also  that  he  must  be  immanent  in  the  spiritual  world  — 
in  man."  God  is  the  substantiality  of  matter  ;  there- 
fore of  a  moss,  and  therefore  of  man.  He  is  as  present 
in  the  moss  as  in  the  man  ;  for  he  is  as  present  ''in  the 
eyelash  of  the  emmet,  as  in  the  Jewish  holy  of  holies ; " 
and  being  the  substantiedity  of  each,  and  equally  present 
in  each,  wherein,  then,  does  man  differ  from  a  moss? 
Does  God  differ  from  himself?  Is  he  not  identical 
wherever  present  ?  If  so,  we  would  like  to  be  shown 
wherein  one  phenomenon  can  possibly  differ  from 
another.  Man  is  a  moss,  and  a  moss  is  a  man  ;  for  are 
not  both  at  bottom  God  ?  Or  is  not  one  and  the  same 
God  both  in  the  moss  and  the  man  ?  Does  Mr.  Parker 
propose  to  have  us  retrograde  to  the  pantheism,  to  the 
dead  unity,  excluding  all  plurality,  of  Xenophanes 
and  the  old  Eleatics  ? 

Creation  is,  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects  mysteri- 
ous ;  and  the  precise  relation  between  God  and  the 
universe  no  one  can  altogether  explain.  We  see  where 
we  are  when  we  call  God  the  immanetit  cause  of  the 
universe.  We,  for  ourselves,  usually  draw  our  analogy 
from  the  relation  between  a  work  of  art  and  the  artist. 
Creation  is  the  Art  of  God.    In  creating,  God  actualizes 
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out  of  himself,  not  himself,  but  his  own  Ideal,  as  the 
artist  realizes  on  the  canvass,  in  the  statue,  columu, 
dome,  poem,  or  melody,  his  conception  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. Seize  in  the  work  of  art  what  and  only  what  is 
from  the  artist,  and  the  relation  between  that  and  him, 
is  in  our  view  the  image  of  the  relation  between  crea- 
tion and  God. 

4.  The  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  general  Relation  be- 
tween Supply  and  Want.  The  doctrine  of  it  we  had  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book.  "  We  find,"  says 
the  author,  ''  in  nature  every  want  supplied.  That  is, 
there  is  something  external  to  each  created  being  to  an- 
swer to  all  the  internal  wants  of  that  being.  This  con- 
clusion could  have  been  anticipated  without  experience, 
since  it  follows  from  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  that 
all  his  direct  works  must  be  perfect.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  a  rule  in  nature.  We  never  find  a  race  of 
animals  destitute  of  what  is  most  needed  for  them, 
wandering  up  and  down,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
The  supply  answers  the  demand."  p.  183.  This 
rule  holds  good  in  relation  to  man.  In  his  case  there 
is  a  natui^  supply  for  all  his  natural  wants.  And 
moreover  he  is  furnished  with  the  faculties,  instinct  and 
understandings  which  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  supply.  This  is  as  true  in  regard  to  man's  religious 
wants  as  to  any  other  class  of  wants.  Man  has  naturally 
religious  wants,  for  which  there  is  a  natural  supply, 
and  which  supply  he  has  the  natural  faculties  requisite 
for  obtaining. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  Parker's  whole  doctrine. 
Man  is  created  perfect.  He .  is  created  with  religious 
wants.  There  is  a  supply  for  those  wants.  If  he  is 
perfect  he  must  have  the  natural  ability  to  obtain  that 
supply.  Hence  no  need  of  supernatural  aid  to  direct 
him  to  the  supply,  nor  to  enable  him  when  discovered 
to  possess  himself  of  it.  Here  we  have  this  novel 
theory,  which  this  volume  of  five  hundred  and  three 
pages  was  written  to  bring  out  and  establish.  The 
great  aim  of  the  author  is  everywhere  apparent,  —  it  is 
to  get  rid  of  supernaturalism.     There  is  no  use  in  dis- 
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guising  it.  Super  naturalism  is  the  demon  he  seeks  to 
exorcise,  and  nature  the  divinity  he  seeks  to  enshrine, 
and  whose  worship  he  would  institute.  What  he 
means  is,  that  each  race  of  created  beings  is  created 
with  all  that  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  destiny. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  be  makes  religion  consist  in  a 
sense  of  dependence.  Man  is  created  with  a  natural 
supply  for  all  his  natural  wants,  and  with  the  natural 
powers  of  obtaining  that  supply,  and  yet  the  glory  and 
excellence  of  his  nature  is  to  feel  himself  dependent  on 
^God  for  life,  breath,  and  all  things ! 

But  let  us  examine  this  theory.  "  Supply  answers 
to  demand."  There  is  not  only  a  natural  supply,  but  a 
natural  power  in  each  race  of  beings,  and,  therefore, 
we  presume,  in  each  individual,  to  obtain  it.  These 
are  the  premises.  Man  has  certain  wants,  which  no 
one  can  question  that  he  seeks  to  satisfy.  He  must 
then  satisfy  them,  that  is,  obtain  a  supply,  if  in  his 
power.  It  is  in  his  power,  as  Mr.  Parker  expressly 
maintains,  p.  185.  He  therefore  does  obtain  it.  Whence 
then  the  disproportion  we  all  experience  between  our 
wants  and  the  supply  ?  "  The  supply  answers  the  de- 
mand." And  yet,  all  poetry,  all  history,  all  life,  is  one 
long,  loud,  monotonous  wail  of  the  human  heart  over  de- 
sires unsatisfied,  wants  unsupplied.  It  is  this  dispropor- 
tion between  the  want  and  the  supply  that  creates  the 
universal  uneasiness  of  all  creation,  and  all  life's  tragedy. 
We  experience  it  everywhere.  As  students,  as  seekers 
after  knowledge,  burning  with  the  eternal  thirst  to 
know,  we  are  never  satisfied.  We  stand  ever  on  the 
borders  of  a  universe  of  darkness,  which  no  ray  of 
light  furrows,  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
all  that  we  have  as  yet  learned.  In  our  affections  we  are 
never  satisfied.  Oh,  who  has  found  that  sweet  ideal  of 
his  young  dreams,  which  the  heart  could  take  in  and 
feel  that  it  was  enough !  The  purest  are  not  pure 
enough  ;  the  gentlest  are  not  gentle  enough.  Love  is 
an  everlasting  craving,  stretching  away  and  beyond  all 
finite  things,  satisfied  with  nothing  below  the  infinite, 
nor  even  with  the  infinite,  till  it  is  incarnated  in  the  finite, 
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when  it  becomes  too  small  to  satisfy  it.  How  reconcile 
all  this  to  the  position,  that  supply  answers  to  demand, 
and  that  the  supply  is  within  man's  power  ? 

We  may  be  told  that  Mr.  Parker  means  only  that 
there  is  a  supply  to  every  natural  want.  Be  it  so.  But 
we  have  already  shown  that  on  his  theory  there  can  be 
DO  unnatural,  as  there  can  be  no  ^i^pernatural,  no  suh- 
natural  wants.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Parker's  theory  is 
in  excluding  all  that  is  ^ar^ra-natural  as  necessary  to 
the  proper  development,  growth,  and  perfection  of  the 
being  or  race  concerned.  God  appears  to  it,  aids  it^ 
only  in  the  nature  he  gives  it.  How  then  can,  as 
we  have  already  asked,  the  being  get  out  of  nature,  or 
exhibit  any  unnatural  or  e:r/ra-natural  phenomena? 
All  our  phenomena  must  be  natural.  All  our  wants 
then  must  be  natural.  It  is  idle  to  talk,  on  this  theory, 
of  artificial  wants.  Then  for  any  and  every  want  we 
experience  there  is  a  natural  supply,  and  within  our 
reach  ;  we  know  where  it  is,  are  able  to  get  it,  and  try 
with  all  our  might  to  get  it,  and  yet  all  life  is,  as  we  have 
said  just  now,  one  long,  loud,  monotonous  wail  over 
wants  unsupplied ! 

We  do  Mr.  Parker  no  injustice.  He  assumes  as  his 
starting  point,  that  greatest  of  all  absurdities,  the  per- 
fection  of  nature,  in  each  genus  and  species,  and  there- 
fore of  necessity  —  unless  we  have  forgotten  our  logic, 
—  in  each  individual.  This,  he  says,  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,-  all  of 
whose  direct  works  must  be  perfect.  He  proceeds  on 
the  supposition,  that  whatever  is  done  by  a  perfect  be- 
ing must  be  perfect.  God  is  perfect.  Therefore  all 
his  direct  works  must  be  perfect.  Why  direct  ?  Can 
perfection  produce  imperfection  indirectly  any  more 
than  directly  ?  Assume  that  all  God's  works  are  per- 
fect. Then  each  race  of  beings  must  be  perfect,  and 
then  all  the  phenomena  of  that  race  must  be  perfect. 
Whence  then  the  imperfection  and  evil  we  see  in  the 
universe,  and  mourn  over  in  ourselves  ?  If  a  perfect  God 
implies  a  perfect  nature  as  his  work,  perfect  nature 
must  imply  perfect  phenomena  as  its  work.    And  hence 
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the  impossibility  of  imperfection  is  demonstrated*  And 
yet  what  is  the  fact  ? 

Now,  we  deny  Mr.  Parker's  premises.  We  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  God  not  only  has  not  made  nature  per- 
fect, but  that  he  could  not  have  made  it  perfect.  The 
perfections  of  God  are  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
perfection  of  his  works.  The  grand  error  in  all  ages 
has  been  in  assuming  perfection  in  nature,  in  creation, 
as  the  proper  point  of  departure.  But  when  we  have 
begun  by  such  assumption,  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  The  old  explanation, 
by  means  of  a  fallen  angel  for  tempter,  and  the  fall  of 
man  consequent  upon  the  temptation,  will  avail  nothing, 
unless  the  original  imperfection  of  man,  even  as  man, 
be  presupposed.  But  what  is  creation  ?  We  have  de- 
fined it  to  be  God  realizing  out  of  himself  his  own 
Ideal.  That  Ideal,  as  the  Ideal  of  an  infinite  Being, 
must  be  infinite.  Its  complete  realization  would  be  an 
infinite  creation.  But  an  infinite  creation  is  an  impos- 
sibility. Infinite  is  that  which  is  unbounded.  But 
the  Creator  must  always  bound,  mark,  define  his  own 
creation,  and  consequently  his  creation  must  be  finite. 
To  assume  that  creation  is  infinite,  would  be  to  assume 
that  God  could  create  that  which  he  could  not  bound, 
that  which  would  surpass  himself;  which  were  not  on- 
ly to  make  the  efi'ect  greater  than  the  cause,  but  to  de- 
ny infinity  to  God  ;  which,  again,  would  be  to  assume 
that  a  finite  creator  is  equal  to  the  creation  of  an  infi* 
nite  universe.  If  God  be  finite,  he  cannot  create  an 
infinite  universe ;  if  he  be  infinite  he  cannot,  because 
he  must  always  be  greater  than  his  work.  The  paint* 
er  is  greater  than  his  picture,  the  poet  than  his  song. 

But  if  creation  be  finite  it  must  be  imperfect,  and 
not  only  imperfect  as  a  whole,  but  in  detail.  We  can- 
not then  assume  perfection  as  the  starting  point  of  any 
given  race  of  beings. 

But  God's  Ideal  is  infinite.  There  must  be  in  him 
then  an  infinite  tendency  to  its  realization,  manifesting 
itself  in  an  infinitely  creative  effort.  Consequently, 
creation,  the  universe,  must  be  infinitely  progressive, 
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as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  Here  is  the  basis  of  the 
great  and  kindling  doctrine  of  progress,  on  which  we 
here,  and  everywhere,  so  earnestly  insist.  He  who 
would  arrest  progress,  would,  if  he  could,  arrest  the 
creative  action  of  God  himself.  But  progress  implies 
imperfection  as  the  point  of  departure.  If  a  race  of 
beings  were  created  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  all  it  could 
become,  in  full  possession  of  all  lying  within  its  possi- 
bility, which  is  the  only  conceivable  definition  of  per- 
fection when  predicated  of  a  limited  being,  there  could^ 
be  no  progress.  Hence,  we  say  that  each  race  of  beings 
has  its  idea,  which  is  the  basis  of  what  it  is,  and  its  in- 
finite possibility  of  being  more  than  it  is.  The  idea  of 
man  is  the  basis  of  man,  and  his  possibility ;  that  which 
he  is  ever  actualizing,  but  which  ever  transcends  his 
actuality ;  so  that  man  may  always  be  something  more 
than  he  is.  That  is  to  say,  each  individual  man  shall 
continually  take  in,  as  human  nature,  as  humanity,  a 
larger  and  a  larger  idea,  and  have  before  him  to  realize 
ever  a  loftier  and  a  loftier  Ideal. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  by  reason- 
ing from  cause  to  effect,  by  strict  demonstration,  the 
only  really  solid  reasoning.  But  experience,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  sustains  this  conclusion.  We  see  nowhere  in 
nature  the  perfection  boasted.  The  earth  on  which  we 
tread,  what  is  it  but  a  crust  of  ruins  ?  Are  there  no 
pestilential  damps,  no  noxious  effluvia,  no  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  blights,  mildews,  abortions?  The  *' whole 
creation,"  says  Paul,  ^'  groaneth  in  pain."  Religious 
men  have  everywhere  noted  these  marks  of  imperfec- 
tion, and  have  accounted  for  them,  by  supposing  that 
when  man  sinned,  all  creation  fell  with  him,  that  all 
nature  for  his  sake  was  cursed.  This  way  of  account- 
ing for  these  imperfections  may  not  be  satisfactory,  but 
its  vogue  proves,  at  least,  that  the  experience  of  man- 
kind is  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  perfection  of  all  the 
Creator's  works.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able, 
to  a  limited  extent,  to  trace  empirically  the  progress  of 
man,  the  earth,  and  several  races  of  beings  beside  man. 

We  therefore  dissent  from  Mr.  Parker's  naturalism, 
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not  only  because  it  destroys,  as  we  have  seen  when 
commenting  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  all 
moral  distinctions,  but  because  it  is  contrary  to  both  ex- 
perience and  sound  philosophy.  We  do  not  then  accept 
the  data  from  which  he  infers  that  supernatural  inspira- 
tion is  not  necessary.  In  order  to  make  out  his  case, 
and  show  that  there  is  always,  so  to  speak,  for  man  a 
natural  supply  of  God  proportioned  to  his  natural  need 
of  God,  he  has  been  obliged  to  assume  the  perfection 
of  nature,  which  would  be  to  transfer  infinity  from  the 
Creator  to  the  creature;  to  deny  all  progress,  leaving 
therefore  all  creatures  without  employment,  which  would 
be  their  death  ;  and  also  to  deny  all  imperfection,  there- 
fore all  evil,  and  therefore  again,  all  sin,  contrary  to  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  race,  and  the  painful  experi- 
ence of  every  man.  This  doctrine  of  supply  answering  to 
demand  is  all  a  rhetorical  illusion.  The  assertion  that 
we  never  find  a  race  of  beings  wandering  up  and  down, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  is  unfounded.  No  race 
of  beings,  no  being  throughout  God's  universe,  but 
wanders  up  and  down  seeking  rest,  which  it  finds  not. 
All  creation  is  struck  with  one  universal  Unrest.  Not 
a  heart  but  throbs ;  not  a  leaf  but  trembles ;  not  a  solid 
rock  but  heaves  and  throes.  Man  was  born  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  For  six  thousand 
years  has  the  poor  child,  with  aching  heart  and  bare  and 
bleeding  feet,  wandered  up  and  down  God's  universe, 
seeking  rest  —  some  spot  on  which  to  repose  but  for  a 
moment ;  but  none,  none.  O  mock  not  the  poor  child 
by  telling  him  that  he  has  never  sought  rest  without 
finding  it. 

Man  finds  rest  oqly  in  union  with  God ;  peace  for  his 
soul  only  in  approaching  God.  He  may  be  eternally 
drawing  nearer  to  God,  but  never  can  become,  strictly 
speaking,  one  with  him.  Always  then  must  he  sigh 
for  a  repose  he  finds  not,  and  aspire  to  a  good  rising  far 
above  and  stretching  far  away  beyond  him.  Let  no 
man  dream  that  there  is  for  him  here,  or  hereafter,  per- 
fect bliss,  any  more  than  there  is  complete  and  absolute 
misery. 
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We  have  here  given  Mr.  Parker's  theory  of  natural- 
religionism,  as  we  understand  it,  and  drawn  from  it  such 
inferences  as  it  seems  to  us  to  warrant ;  but  we  ought, 
in  justice  to  him,  to  say  that  he.  by  no  means  draws, 
or  will  accept  these  inferences.  In  asserting  the  gener- 
al principle  of  supply  answering  to  demand,  he  has  not 
meant  to  assert,  what  his  words  imply,  that  there  is 
never  any  disproportion  between  the  actual  want,  and 
the  actual  supply;  but  that  for  every  natural  want, 
there  is  somewhere,  potentially  at  least,  the  needed 
supply ;  that  is,  the  external  object  to  which  the  want 
points,  or  needs  for  its  satisfaction.  Hence,  he  lays  down 
the  axiom,  ^'  A  natural  want  of  man's  constitution  im- 
plies satisfaction  in  some  quarter." 

As  a  principle  thus  broadly  stated,  this  is  not  true,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  A  want  is  either  a  deficiency 
or  a  desire.  A  natural  want  of  man's  constitution  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  natural  or  constitutional 
want,  natural  and  constitutional  in  this  connexion  mean- 
ing the  same.  '^  A  natural  deficiency  implies  satisfac- 
tion in  some  quarter."  Whence  this  conclusion  ?  "A 
natural  desire  implies  satisfaction  in  some  quarter." 
This  can  be  so  only  on  the  condition  that  for  every 
natural  desire  there  is  provided  a  satisfaction.  The 
poor  wretch  they  are  leading  to  the  gallows  desires, 
and  very  naturally^  too,  not  to  be  hung.  Is  there  sat- 
isfaction for  this  desire  ?  The  mother,  pale  and  sorrow- 
ful, sits  watching  by  her  starving  boy.  She  desires,  very 
naturally,  too,  a  morsel  of  food,  that  her  dear  one  may 
not  die.  She  shall  obtain  it,  and  the  child  shall  live ! 
All  this  is  very  comforting ;  but  alas,  men  are  hung, 
and  children,  notwithstanding  the  desires  of  their 
mothers,  do  starve.  "  The  tendency  to.  love  implies 
something  lovely  for  its  object."  The  same  principle 
of  reasoning,  again.  The  tendency  to  love  implies  our 
inability  to  find  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  ourselves,  and 
the  necessity  we  are  under,  in  order  to  live,  to  go  out  of 
ourselves  and  bind  us  indissolubly  to  another.  But  that 
it  implies  that  another  really  exists,  we  are  not  so  cer- 
tain.    Many  of  us   make   wide  and  diligent  search 
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through  life  for  the  "  lovely  object,"  without  finding  it. 
If  Mr.  Parker  had  said,  love  implies  the  perception  of 
something  lovely,  and  perception  is  impossible  where 
there  is  no  object,  he  would  have  expressed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Parker  labors  hard  to  establish  his  right  to  con- 
clude from  the  want  to  the  supply,  but  to  no  effect. 
He  begins  by  attempting  to  prove  empirically,  or  rather 
by  asserting,  that  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  our  religious 
wants,  supply  answers  to  demand :  and  then,  by  way 
of  analogy,  infers  that  the  same  must  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  these  wants ;  that  for  them  also  there  must  be 
the  requisite  supply.  Analogy,  when  made  out,  is  no 
certain  evidence ;  and  what  is  worse,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mr.  Psu^ker  fails  to  make  it  out ;  so  that  he  has  not  even 
analogy  in  his  favor.  We  are  far  from  questioning  the 
fact,  that  there  are  objects  which  respond  to  the  religious 
wants  of  our  souls ;  but  we  do  most  unequivocally  deny 
the  right  to  conclude  from  the  want  to  the  object.  To 
conclude  from  the  want  to  the  object,  is  only  another 
form  of  concluding  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective, 
which  is,  and  can  be  allowable  in  no  case  whatever. 
Where  the  objective  is  not  given  along  with  the  subjec- 
tive, as  an  indissoluble  part,  an  integral  part,  of  the  same 
phenomenon,  it  is  not  attainable. 

Mr.  Parker  also  thinks,  we  presume,  that  be  escapes 
the  naturalism  we  have  charged  him  with,  by  making 
God  the  immanent  cause  of  man  and  nature.  No  one 
is  further  from  intending  to  assert  man's  sufficiency  for 
himself,  or  independence  of  God.  In  all  he  says  of  re- 
ligion, he  seems  to  himself  to  imply  man's  strict  de- 
pendence on  God  for  life,  breath,  being,  and  all  things. 
We  shall  do  him  great  wrong,  if  we  suppose  him  desti- 
tute of  religious  feelings,  the  common  religious  expe- 
rience, or  as  in  any  way  in  his  own  mind,  according  to 
his  understanding  of  himself,  making  war  on  what  any- 
body holds  to  be  essential  to  religion.  We  are  d- 
ways  to  remember  that  we  are  reviewing  the  works  of 
a  religious  man,  and  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore that  if  they  contain  aught  against  religion,  it  was 
not  by  him  so  intended.    We  repeat,  then,  that  he  by  no 
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means  regards  himself  as  asserting  or  as  implying  man's 
sufficiency  for  himself.  He  assumes  everywhere  man's 
dependence  on  God.  But  this  dependence  is  a  natural 
dependence,  and  the  aid  man  receives  is  everywhere  a 
natural  aid ;  that  is,  not  aid  coming  from'an  extra-nat- 
ural source  to  him  in  harmony  with  the  principles  or 
laws  of  his  nature,  but  in  and  through  his  nature. 
This,  however,  he  thiuks  is  not  naturalism  in  any  o£fen- 
sive  sense,  because  God  being  the  immanent  cause  of 
man,  is  at  the  bottom  of  man,  the  very  ground  and  being 
of  man ;  so  that  it  is  always  God  that  speaks  in  and 
through  the  tendencies  of  man's  nature.  But  this  avails 
nothing,  because  it  destroys  all  distinction  between  God 
and  man,  save  that  of  substance  and  mode,  and  loses 
Ood  in  nature,  or  nature  in  God.  But  God  is  not  the 
imminent  cause  of  nature,  although  we  by  no  means 
separate  him  from  nature.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  be- 
ing in  God ;  but  our  being  is  not  his  being,  our  sub- 
stance is  not  his  substance,  any  more  than  I  am  my 
thoughts  which  I  remember. 

5.  We  have,  in  these  remarks,  anticipated  pretty  much 
all  we  had  wished  to  say  of  the  four  remaining  chap- 
ters of  this  second  book.     What  we  have  said  com- 
prises our  leading  objections  to  Mr.  Parker's  natural-re- 
ligionism,  or  spiritualism.      Of   the   three   views   he 
mentions,  we,  for  ourselves,  adopt,  though  by  no  means 
as  he  states  it,  what    he    calls   the  anti-rationalistic 
view,  or  supernaturalism,  substantially  the  view  taken 
by  the  catholic  church  in  all  epochs  of  its  history.    We 
should  often  except  to  th^e  statements  and  explications 
of  this  view  made  from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  its 
friends  as  its  enemies ;  but  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  is  substantially  true,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  life  and  growth  of  man  without  assuming 
the  supernatural,  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine 
Providence.     And  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  abdicated  any  of  our  rights  as  a 
man,   or  surrendered  any  of  our  independence  as  a 
thinker.     Some  few  additional  remarks  in  vindication 
of  this  position,  and  explanatory  of  our  views  of  Inspi- 
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ration  must  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  part  of 
Mr.  Parker's  Discourse. 

1.  Life  consists  in  growth.  We  say  growth,  not  de- 
velopment. The  modern  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the 
term  development,  and  presupposes  that  man  contains 
in  himself,  from  the  first  moment,  the  germs  of  all  that 
he  can  be,  and  that  his  whole  life  consists  in  simply  de- 
veloping and  maturing  these  germs.  But  this  we  hold 
to  be  false  fact  and  false  analogy.  The  acorn  contains 
the  law,  or,  if  we  might  so  speak,  the  idea  of  the  oak, 
but  not  the  oak  itself.  It  will  never  become  an  oak 
unless  it  have  the  aid  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  and  ap- 
propriate food,  all  of  which,  though  capable  of  assimila- 
tion, are  derived  from  sources  e^/ra-natural,  that  is,  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  oaks.  So  of  man.  He  can  grow, 
that  is,  he  can  live,  only  by  virtue  of  a  medium  extra- 
natural,  foreign  to  his  nature,  to  his  humanity ;  and 
whatever  is  foreign  to  his  nature  as  a  man,  to  his  hu- 
manity, we  take  it,  is  er/ra-natural. 

2.  We  have  already  remsurked  that  all  creation  grows, 
or  is  infinitely  progressive,  by  virtue  of  the  infinite  ten- 
dency, we  would  say,  if  we  did  not  fear  the  term 
would  be  misapprehended,  the  infinite  necessity  of  the 
Creator, — a  necessity  in  himself,  not  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  him, — to  create  or  realize  out  of  himself  his  own 
Ideal.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  man  only,  but  all 
creation  grows,  is  in  progress,  lives,  goes  forward.  But 
it  is  progressive ;  it  grows,  or  it  lives,  not  in  this  case 
by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  energy ;  but  by  virtue  of 
the  infinite  tendency  of  the  Creator  to  perfect  his  works, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  continue  the  effort  to  realize  his 
own  Ideal.  Man,  as  a  part  of  creation,  lives,  grows, 
is  progressive,  advances,  then,  by  this  continuous  crea- 
tive effort  of  God.  The  power  then  that  carries  him 
onward  is  not  his  own,  not  the  power  of  his  own  na- 
ture, but  the  power  of  God,  and  therefore  supernatural. 
What  a  moment  ago  we  termed  er/ra-natural,  we  may 
now  term  sup^-natural. 

3.  According  to  the  very  law  of  life  in  a  dependent 
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being,  and  according  to  what  is  implied  in  the  very  con- 
ception of  dependence,  we  can  never  live  in  and  of  ouf- 
selves  alone.  We  have  shown  that  Thought  is  simulta- 
neously and  indissolubly  subjective  and  objective.  That 
is,  in  thinking,  we  think,  in  the  single  phenomenon,  both 
subject  and  object.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  fact 
restricted  to  the  phenomenon  usually  termed  thought. 
It  is  equally  true  of  every  phenomenon  of  life,  of  all 
dependent  life,  whatever  its  character,  however  feeble 
or  obscure.  What  we  call  our  life,*  is  not  all  our  own. ' 
It  is  a  one  life,  but  resting  upon  a  double  basis,  that  of 
subject,  and  that  of  object.  It  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
munion of  subject  and  object ;  of  me  and  not-mc. 
Where  no  subject,  no  life ;  where  no  object,  equally  no 
life.  Life,  then,  must  be  looked  upon  always  as  the  joint 
product  of  subject  and  object. 

4.  According  to  this  law  of  life,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,   1.  That  the  object  is  as  actively  exerted  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomenon,  as  is  the  subject.    There 
is  no  passivity  in  nature.     All  existences  are  active 
forces,  causes.    The  object  is  not,  as  a  New- York  editor 
in  criticizing  an  Essay  of  ours  supposed,  the  end  or  goal 
of  the  subject,  that  for  the  gaining  of  which  the  sub- 
ject exerts  itself;  but  a  joint  cause  actively  exerted 
with  the  subject  in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon, 
as  essential  and  as  causative  in  its  production,  as  the 
subject  itself.     The  alkali  and  acid  are  both  equally 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  neutral  salt.     2.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  phenomenon,  that  is, 
the  life,  partakes  equally  of  the  character  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  object.     With  a  low  and  worthless  object, 
it  is  ad  impossible  tO(  have  a  high  and  worthy  life,  as 
with  a  low  and  worthless  subject.     ^'  Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."   So  the  hand  of  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  laid  on  the  head  of  the  neophyte,  the  Holy 
Ghost  enters  into  his  heart,  and  creates  him  anew. 

^  See  the  article  on  Leroux's  Hwnaniit  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Boston  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Lictter  we  recently  addressed  to 
Dr.  Channing ;  especially  Leroux's  work  itself. 
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5.  From  this  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  growth, 
no  advance,  no  progress,  and  therefore  no  life,  if  both 
subject  and  object  remain  altogether  unchanged.  To 
obtain  any  new  fact  of  life,  you  must  have  always  ei- 
ther a  new  subject,  or  a  new  object,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  subject  or  the  object  under  a  new  aspect,  one 
or  the  other  in  some  respects  changed. 

6.  Man's  life  results  from  the  communion  of  the 
ME  with  the  NOT-ME.  But  man  communes  with  Grod 
and  nature  never  directly.  He  communes  with  God, 
only  through  a  medium,  or  mediator,  as  we  may  by  and 
by  show,  and  with  nature,  only  through  the  medium  of 
his  body,  the  direct  object  of  his  communion,  then, 
IS  OTHER  men.  His  natural  life  is  the  result  of  his 
communion  with  the  members  of  his  race.  They  are 
his  object,  and  he  is  theirs.  But  they,  as  bis  object, 
can  impart  to  him  only  the  life  they  live,  and  he,  as 
their  object,  can  impart  to  them  only  the  life  he  lives. 
That  is  to  say,  if  left  to  their  natural  life,  they  can  im- 
part to  him  only  what  the  race,  at  the  epoch  assumed, 
is  already  living,  and  he  nothing  else  to  them.  Conse- 
quently, confined  to  this  natural  life,  the  race  must  come 
to  a  stand  still ;  no  more  progress,  no  more  advance. 
Individuals  would  grow  up  from  infancy  to  the  level  of 
this  natural  life,  and  there  stop,  struck  with  the  curse  of 
eternal  immobility,  which  is  eternal  death. 

7.  Now,  of  two  things  one :  Either  no  progress,  and 
therefore  no  life,  or  supernaturalism.  The  race,  we 
see,  contains  in  itself  no  self-germinating  principle. 
Therefore,  in  order  for  it  to  germinate,  to  grow,  we 
must  obtain  for  it  foreign  aid,  a  power  to  concur 
with  the  power  of  the  race ;  and  to  go  out  of  the  race, 
that  is,  out  of  human  nature,  is  to  go  out  of  nature. 
The  whole  machinery  must  stop,  unless  there  be  a  su- 
pernatural change  or  enlargement  of  the  object,  or  of 
the  subject.  The  last,  we  conceive,  is  done,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  supernatural  change,  or  enlargement, 
of  the  object ;  and  it  is  by  this,  that  human  nature  itself 
becomes  enlarged,  that  the  race  rises  to  a  higher  and  a 
truer  life. 
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8.  The  object  to  be  changed  or  enlarged  is  other  men  ; 
that  is,  a  member  of  the  race.  This  leads  us  directly 
to  what  we  term,  in  one  point  of  view,  Providenticd 
Men,  and  in  another,  Special  Inspiration.  If  we  assume 
the  perfect  equality  of  all  men,  as  our  point  of  depart- 
ure, and  are  able  to  keep  them  equal,  we  place  mankind 
out  of  the  condition  to  be  progressive.  If  no  one  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  mass,  or  stood  out  from  the  multi- 
tude, the  prophet  and  instituter  of  a  higher  life,  the  race 
would  be  struck,  as  we  have  said,  with  endless  immo- 
bility, because  it  is  always  man  that  is  the  object  oj  mian. 
But  one  man  can  stand  out  thus  from  the  multitude,  or 
rise  thus  above  the  level  of  the  mass,  by  virtue  of  no 
natural  principle,  as  yet  discovered  or  conceivable.  No 
man  can  rise,  in  his  life,  above  the  combined  worth  of 
both  subject  and  object.  No  man  can  then,  naturally, 
rise  above  the  level  of  his  race. 

9.  We  have  now  established  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing or  enlarging  the  object ;  that  is,  of  having  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  individuals,  who  stand  out  from 
their  brethren,  rise  above  them ;  and  these  individuals 
we  cannot  have  naturally ;  that  is,  while  confined  to 
simple  human  nature.  If  they  are  to  elevate  their  race, 
they  must  have  communed  with  a  superhuman,  that  is, 
a  supernatural  object,  and  therefore,  become  possessed 
of  a  superhuman  life,  a  superhuman  worth.  Hence,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  race,  we 
are  obliged  to  assume  individuals  supernaturally  en- 
dowed, or  inspired. 

10.  These  individuals  are  what  we  term  providen- 
tial MEN, — what  Oarlyle  calls  Heroes.  Their  production 
is  miraculous,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  miraculous.  God, 
by  a  miracle,  raises  them  into  direct  communion  with 
himself,  or  at  least  with  superhuman  excellence.  The 
individual  thus  exalted  into  communion  with  a  super- 
human object,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  life  already  ex- 
plained, receives  into  his  own  life,  up  to  a  certain  point 
at  least,  the  life  and  character  of  that  superhuman  ob- 
ject ;  and  therefore  comes  to  live  a  superhuman  life, 
which  nevertheless  in  him,  by  virtue  of  his  subjectivi- 
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ty,  becomes  a  human  life.  This  life  becomes,  then,  a 
new  and  a  higher  life,  and  is  in  its  elements  a  life  lit- 
erally, truly,  indissolubly  human  and  divine.  He  who 
lives  this  new,  this  higher  life,  is  the  inspired,  the  Prov- 
idential Man,  the  Prophet,  the  Messiah,  the  Regenerator 
of  his  race,  the  Father  of  the  Future  Age.  Such  was 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul ;  and  in  a  degree, 
mediately,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Fox  and  Penn,  Wesley 
and  Swedenborg.  Jesus  we  are  hardly  willing  to  place 
in  the  same  category.  All  these  are  indeed  his  breth- 
ren, among  whom  he  is  the  first-born  or  chief;  but  in 
him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  He 
seems  to  us  to  have  lived  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 
ception in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  direct,  immediate  communion  with  God,  and  so  had 
in  its  fulness,  what  these  had  only  in  a  degree.  They 
are  images  of  him,  he  the  express  image  of  God. 

11.  This  individual,  this  inspired,  providential  man, 
this  prophet,  this  messiah,  whom  God  has  selected  from 
the  mass  of  men,  called,  qualified,  and  sent  forth,  be- 
comes, through  the  individuals  who  have  personal  ac- 
cess to  him,  an  object  of  communion  to  his  race ;  and 
by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  him,  imparts  to  them 
his  higher,  diviner  life,  which  they,  his  disciples,  through 
the  communion  of  man  with  man,  and  generation  with 
generation,  send  out  through  the  race,  and  down  to  the 
latest  posterity.  Thus  God  inspires  the  race  through 
inspired  individuals. 

12.  This  inspiration  we  have  called  that  of  Life. 
The  end  sought  by  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  higher 
life  for  the  race,  through  which  all  men  may  be  re- 
deemed and  sanctified.  It  is  a  life,  because  all  inspira- 
tion must  needs  be  by  a  life.  We  attain  to  truth,  as 
well  as  to  moral  worth,  only  by  living  it ;  and  the  truth, 
which  transcends  the  life  we  live,  is  to  us  always  in- 
comprehensible. Man,  moreover,  is  a  unity,  and  life, 
therefore,  implies  the  activity  of  his  whole  nature.  He 
enters  with  his  whole  nature  into  every  one  of  bis 
phenomena.  Purify  and  exalt  the  life,  then,  and  you 
clarify  and  extend  perception.     Hence,  Jesus  makes  do- 
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ing,  that  is,  living,  the  test  of  the  truth  of  his  teach- 
ings. No  man  ever  comprehended  the  falsity  of  a  doc- 
trine, which  he  had  not  at  one  period  of  his  life  believed, 
or  seen  under  a  point  of  view  in  which  it  appeared  to 
him  not  false.  Hence  it  is  said  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God.  If,  then,  the  kind  of  inspiration  we  have  sup- 
posed introduce  a  higher  order  of  life,  it  necessarily 
introduces  higher  conceptions  and  juster  views  of  all 
the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  whether  they  pertain 
to  God,  man,  or  nature.  It  is  the  fact  we  here  state 
that  justifies  the  world  in  persisting  to  believe  in  a  con- 
nexion between  false  opinions  and  an  immoral  life — a 
connexion  which  we  hold  to  be  very  real,  but  which 
has  been  grossly  abused,  because  men  are  always  more 
ready  to  conclude  from  the  opinion  to  the  life,  than  from 
the  life  to  the  opinion. 

13.  Supernatural  aid  comes  to  man  in  two  ways ;  or, 
there  are  two  modes  of  supernatural  inspiration.  God, 
we  have  said,  reveals  himself  to  man  in  the  Ideal.  By 
this  Ideal  the  race  is  inspired.  But  by  the  fact  already 
mentioned  of  the  continued  or  continuous  effort  of  crea- 
tion, which  follows  necessarily  from  the  infinity  of  the 
Creator,  this  Ideal  must  be  always  enlarging,  and  con- 
sequently presenting  itself  as  a  new  object  of  aspiration. 
It  therefore  becomes  to  the  race  an  inspiration  inces- 
santly renewed^  which  renders  it  in  fact  a  universal  and 
continuous  inspiration  of  mankind ;  and  is  therefore  some- 
times assumed  to  be  natural.  It  is  the  Logos,  or  Di- 
vine Reason  of  St.  John,  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world ;  the  Inner  Light  of  the 
Quakers,  which  they  are  careful  always  to  distinguish 
from  human  reason ;  it  is  the  Supernatural  Inspiration 
we  contended  for  under  the  name  of  spontaneous  rea- 
son,—  that  is,  the  spontaneous  activity  of  Reason  as  the 
Logos  or  Word  of  God,  not  man's  resison,  —  in  Charles 
Elwood,  and  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Parker's  South  Boston 
Sermon.  By  virtue  of  this,  humanity  is  inspired.  Hence 
what  the  Germans  call  the  Weltgeist,  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  an  age  or  an  epoch,  and  the  cause  of  the  fact  so 
often  remarked  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
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without  communion  with  each  other,  lighting  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  discoveries 
in  science  or  morals,  and  the  same  reforms  in  church, 
state,  or  society.  This  universal,  never  failing  inspira- 
tion of  humanity  is,  perhaps,  too  little  considered  by 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  value  of  the  recent  theo- 
logical discussions,  in  this  country  and  in  France  and 
Germany,  consists  in  their  tendency  to  bring  it  more 
distinctly  to  the  notice  of  theologians,  and  to  install  it 
in  its  rightful  authority  in  the  Church. 

14.  The  second  mode  of  inspiration  is  that  by  in- 
spired individuals,  or  providential  men.  We  here  may 
regard  as  the  inspiration,  either  the  influence  of  these 
on  the  race,  or  the  miracle  of  their  own  endowment. 
We  regard  them  as  raised  up,  specially  qualified, 
to  inspire  their  race,  and  load  it  onward  to  higher, 
more  advanced  life.  This  special  inspiration  and  the 
other  are  not  two  different  kinds  of  inspiration,  but  two 
different  modes  of  one  and  the  same  inspiration,  by 
which  God  carries  on  his  plans,  and  effects  the  progress 
of  mankind. 

16.  The  evidence  that  a  man  is  thus  specially  called, 
designated,  and  qualified  to  inspire  his  race,  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  very  certain.  All  life  is  subjective  and  ob- 
jective. A  man  who  lives  a  life  above  the  life  of  his 
race,  in  his  own  epoch,  according  to  the  principles  we 
have  established,  lives  such  life  only  by  virtue  of  com- 
munion with  a  superhuman  object.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  simple  historical  question,  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  live  such  a  life.  Take  Moses,  as  an  instance.  We, 
who  live  now,  may  see  in  Moses  nothing  preternatural, 
or  superhuman,  as  we  find  humanity  to-day.  But  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Did  Moses,  in  his  day,  live 
a  life  above  the  life  to  which  the  human  race  had  then 
attained  ?  That  is,  in  any  aspect  of  his  life  did  he 
present  phenomena,  that  required  for  their  production  a 
higher  object  than  he  could  then  find  in  other  men  ? 
If  so,  his  claim  to  be  a  providential  man,  or  supernatu- 
rally  inspired,  is  established  ;  so  of  any  one  else. 

16.  But  will  not  this  imply  that  every  great  man  is 
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supernaturally  inspired  ?  What  mean  you  by  a  great 
man?  Shakspeare,  for  instance.  He  was  unrivalled 
in  his  epoch.  Or  say  Bacon,  or  Newton.  But  did  Shak- 
speare,  Bacon,  or  Newton,  live  a  life  above  the  life  al- 
ready in  the  race  by  virtue  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  ? 
We  do  not  find  that  either  of  these  surpassed,  much 
less  equalled  this.  Shakspeare's  works  are  marvellous  ; 
but  who  would  name  his  writings  in  the  same  day  with 
the  New  Testament  ?  or  compare  the  Novum  Organum 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ?  or  the  Principia  with  the 
Pauline  Epistles?  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  then, 
do  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  race.  Already  is  there  a 
life  circulating  in  the  veins  of  humanity  above  their 
loftiest  attainments.  Bring  forward  one  who  lives  a 
life  surpassing  that  of  Jesus,  and  we  will  admit  him  to 
be  supernaturally  inspired  ;  but  any  other,  since  the  time 
of  Christ,  we  can  admit  to  be  only  mediately  inspired, 
through  communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the 
Life  of  Jesus  embodied  in  the  true  Catholic  Church. 

These  are  but  loose  hints  on  a  subject  which  would 
require  a  volume  to  be  treated  at  full  length,  and  a  vol- 
ume, we  hope,  one  day  to  devote  to  it.  But  few  and 
somewhat  disjointed  as  these  hints  are,  they  will  indicate, 
we  trust,  to  the  thoughtful,  the  outlines  of  a  doctrine 
on  inspiration,  which,  while  it  is  orthodox  in  its  main 
features,  contains  nothing  to  which  any  man  who  really 
believes  in  God  need  object.  In  reviewing  Mr.  Parker, 
who  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  usually  pre- 
fers to  express  his  religious  views  in  the  language  of 
heathens  rather  than  of  Jews  and  Christians,  we  have 
not  felt  at  liberty,  nor  that  it  was  necessary,  to  justify 
our  views  by  scriptural  quotations.  Yet  we  believe 
they  will  be  found  eminently  scriptural ;  and  if  we 
have  endeavored  to  establish  them  philosophically,  it  is 
not  because  philosophy  is  with  us  paramount  to  religion. 
Philosophy  with  us  is  not  the  judge  of  religion,  having 
the  right  to  acquit  or  condemn  it.  Religion  is  the  high- 
est authority  we  acknowledge,  and  philosophy  is  mere- 
ly the  form  our  religion  assumes,  when  subjected  to  our 
own  mental  action. 
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Mr.  Parker,  we  are  aware,  objects  to  all  special 
inspiration ;  or  rather,  he  objects  to  all  inspiration  but 
that  which  in  our  view  is  no  inspiration  at  all.  When 
we  mean  something  totally  different  from  what  the 
world  means  by  inspiration,  we  should  call  it  by  another 
name.  There  Vs  a  morality  in  the  use  of  names,  which 
writers  would  do  well  to  remember.  Inspiration  is 
never  something  which  man  attains  unto,  but  some- 
thing which  is  given  him.  It  is  breathed  into  a  man, 
not  forth  from  him.  We  leave  Mr.  Parker  to  talk  as 
much  as  he  pleases  about  inspiration,  proportioned  "  to 
the  quantity  of  a  man's  being  and  the  quantity  of  his 
obedience."  We  have  no  scale  or  dividers  by  which 
to  measure  its  quantity,  or  ascertain  its  proportions.  All 
we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  comes,  when  it  comes,  as  a 
cloven  tongue  of  fire,  and  he  who  feels  it  speaks  words 
which  are  a  mystery  unto  himself,  which  take  hold  of 
the  heart  of  mankind,  and  are  mighty  through  God  to 
overcome  the  world,  destroy  sin,  and  establish  right- 
eousness. It  depends  not  '^  on  a  man's  own  will,  nor 
on  the  faithful  use  of  our  faculties,"  but  on  the  grace 
of  God,  who  selects  now  the  royal  David,  now  the 
courtly  Isaiah,  and  now  the  rustic  Amos  from  his  herds, 
touches  their  lips  with  a  live  coal  from  off  his  own  altar, 
and  sends  them  forth  the  messengers  of  his  truth,  his 
justice,  his  love,  and  his  mercy.  Not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us  the  glory,  O  God.  If  we  have  spoken  words  which 
shall  fetch  their  echos  from  eternity,  it  is  because 
they  were  words  which  thou  gavest  us,  and  thine  be 
the  glory  and  the  praise.  We  are  wearied  with  this 
everlasting  effort  to  get  rid  of  God,  and  make  it  out 
that  man  is  all  and  in  all.  Feeble  worms  that  we 
are  ;  what  were  we,  if  God  were  to  abandon  us  to  our- 
selves !  It  is  man's  glory  to  humble  himself  and  exalt 
his  Maker.  Alas,  the  more  we  see  of  life,  the  more  we 
know  of  our  own  weakness,  the  more  significance  do 
we  discover  in  that  old  Myth,  which  made  pride  the  pri- 
mal sin,  the  primal  curse  of  the  angels,  and  the  cause 
of  man's  first  disobedience. 
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In  re-reading,  since  the  above  was  written,  the  chap- 
ter on  "  the  natural-religious  view,"  we  have  felt  it  due 
to  Mr.  Parker  to  say  that,  though  he  makes  not  the 
proper  distinction  between  faith  and  inspiration,  predi- 
cating indifferently  of  one  what  belongs  only  to  the 
other,  he  has  yet  described  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
inspiration  with  great  justice,  and  with  a  depth  and 
earnestness  of  feeling,  a  grace,  beauty,  and  force  of  ex- 
pression, which  assure  us  that  better  things  than  this 
Discourse  lie  in  the  man,  and  will  one  day  come  forth. 
In  simile  sooth,  his  book  is  far  beneath  him,  and  his 
philosophy  does  no  sort  of  justice  to  the  purity,  strength, 
and  fervor  of  his  religious  feelings. 

We  very  readily  confess  that  we  think  most  persons 
who  read  this  chapter,  and  our  account  of  his  views, 
will  feel  that  we  have  misrepresented  him.  In  fact 
we  have  felt  so  ourselves  for  a  moment,  and  have  asked 
ourselves,  if  it  be  not  true  that  we  have  misapprehend- 
ed his  meaning.  When  one  year  ago  we  wrote  our  re- 
view of  his  South  Boston  Sermon,  we  presumed  his 
views  and  ours  of  the  subject  of  inspiration  were  very 
nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same.  We  found  him  speak- 
ing of  inspiration,  divine  inspiration,  God's  inspiring 
men,  and  inspiring  all  men,  in  language  very  nearly  the 
same  we  had  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  us  even  to  ask,  if  he  used  this  lan- 
guage in  the  same  sense  we  did.  We,  therefore,  as- 
cribed to  him  our  view  on  the  subject,  and  developed 
and  defended  that  view  as  his.  Knowing  our  own  doc- 
trine to  be  that  of  supernatural  inspiration,  we  had  no 
suspicion  that  he  was  advocating  a  system  of  mere  nat- 
uralism, and  we  repelled  with  indignation  the  charge 
of  doing  it,  whenever  we  heard  it  brought  against  him 
by  others. 

But  when  in  the  early  part  of  last  October  we  list- 
ened to  the  first  two  Lectures  of  his  Course,  here  ex- 
panded into  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  became  instantly  convinced  that  we  had 
misapprehended  him ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
similarity  of  his  language  and  ours,  he  and  we  started 
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from  opposite  poles.  We  saw,  then,  too,  that  as  his 
language  had  led  us  to  suppose  that  he  accepted  our  su- 
pematuralism,  so  our  language  might  have  led  him  and 
others  to  suppose  that  we  adopted  his  naturalism.  From 
that  moment  we  changed  somewhat  our  phraseology, 
which  has  led  some  to  accuse  us  of  having  changed 
our  belief.  But  we  have  not  changed  our  views  of  in- 
spiration at  all,  although  we  may  have  modified  to  some 
extent  our  manner  of  explaining  and  setting  them  forth. 
We  seemed  to  ourselves  to  teach  the  same  doctrine  on 
inspiration  in  Charles  Elwood,  under  the  head  of  Su- 
pematuralism,  that  we  do  in  this  article.  We  have  al- 
ways, ever  since  known  to  this  community,  in  the 
strictest,  in  the  most  orthodox  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
lieved in  supernaturalism  ;  and  instead  of  its  being  true, 
as  some  have  supposed,  that  we  have  been  trying  to  pre- 
sent our  naturalism  so  as  to  commend  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  supernaturalists,  we  have  been  doing  exactly 
the  reverse,  trying  so  to  present  our  supernaturalism,  as 
to  win  the  attention,  and  ultimately  the  affections  and 
the  belief  of  the  supporters  of  naturalism.  We  shall 
gain  no  credit  for  this  statement,  and  yet  it  is  true, 
and  the  real  key  to  much  that  we  have  written  offen- 
sive to  our  more  orthodox  friends.  Mr.  Parker  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  naturalist,  struggling  to  express  his  views 
in  the  language  of  supernaturalists.  While  therefore 
we  should  demand  for  ourselves  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  being  more  orthodox  than  we  have  seemed,  we 
shotild  claim  for  him  that  of  being  less  so. 

It  is  this  experience  driving  us  to  this  conclusion, 
that  has  led  us,  upon  second  thought,  to  fear  that  after 
all  we  have  done  Mr.  Parker  no  injustice.  He  speaks 
of  both  universal  inspiration  and  special,  and  predicates 
many  things  of  each,  which  are  true  and  worthy  of 
note.  But  his  inspiration  is  divine  only  in  the  sense 
that  man  is  divine.  It  is  natural  inspiration,  and  he 
calls  it  divine  inspiration  only  because  he .  conceives 
Crod  to  be  the  immanent  cause  of  nature.  With  him 
inspiration  has  its  source  in  the  man,  and  not  out  of 
man  in  God.  ^'  It  is,"  he  says,  p.  227,  "co-extensive  with 
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the  faithful  use  of  man's  natural  powers.  Men  may 
call  it  miraculous,  but  nothing  is  more  natural ;  o^  they 
may  say  it  is  entirely  human,  for  it  is  the  result  of 
man's  use  of  his  faculties ;  but  what  is  more  divine 
than  wisdom,  goodness,  religion?"  Wisdom,  good- 
ness, religion,  then,  instead  of  resulting  from  the  proper 
use  of  man's  natural  powers,  aided  by  the  grace  of  God, 
are  these  powers  themselves;  are  faculties  of  man's 
nature.  Whoever  before  called  wisdom,  goodness,  or 
religion,  a  natural  power  or  faculty  of  man?  Really, 
we  are  tempted  perpetually,  in  reading  this  volume,  to 
believe  in  sober  earnest  that  its  author  recognises  no 
distinction  between  a  fact  of  life  and  an  element  of 
being,  that  is,  between  the  actor  and  the  act,  the  cause 
and  the  effect ;  for  he  is  continually  'confounding  the 
two. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  view  he  here  takes  makes  wis- 
dom,  goodness,  religion,  the  source,  not  the  effect,  of 
inspiration.  Is  the  author  aware  of  the  singular  doc- 
trine he  teaches  in  this?  ''  A  foolish  man,  as  such,"  he 
says,  '' cannot  be  inspired  to  reveal  wisdom,  nor  a 
wicked  man  to  reveal  virtue,  nor  an  impious  man  to  re- 
veal religion.  Unto  him  that  hath  more  is  given. 
The  poet  reveals  poetry,  the  artist  art,  the  philosopher 
science,  the  saint  religion.  The  greater,  purer,  loftier, 
more  complete  the  character,  so  is  the  inspiration."  p. 
221.  A  man's  wisdom,  goodness,  religion,  are  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration  ,*  what  then  is  the  source  of 
these  ?  If  Mr.  Parker  were  asking  by  what  means  one 
man  could  inspire  other  men,  he  would  not  be  so  far 
out  of  the  way.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  Whence 
the  inspiration  which  the  man  himself  experiences? 
not,  Whence  that  which  he  imparts  ?  If  a  man  is  in- 
spired only  as  the  result  of  his  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
religion,  or  piety,  that  is,  as  the  result  of  the  faithful 
use  of  his  faculties,  then  it  follows  that  he  does  not 
need  to  be  inspired  in  order  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his 
faculties,  or  to  be  wise,  good,  and  religious.  What 
purpose  then  does  inspiration  serve  ?  If  the  poet's  in- 
sjHration  comes  from  his  power,  his  excellence  as  a 
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poet ;  what  is  it  that  makes  him  a  poet  ?  And  after  yoa 
have  got  the  poet  without  any  dependence  on  inspira^ 
tion,  what  need  of  the  inspiration  ?  If  we  have  the 
saint,  what  need  we  care  for  the  inspiration  ?  We  bad 
supposed  poetic  inspiration  necessary  to  constitute  the 
poet,  but  Mr.  Parker  has  discovered  that  the  poetic  in- 
spiration is  the  result  of  the  fact,  that  one  is  a  poet 
We  had  thought  inspiration  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
be  wise,  good,  religious;  but  Mr.  Parker  corrects  us, 
and  assures  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  wise,  good,  and 
religious,  in  order  to  be  inspired.  The  great  end  of 
life,  we  presume  no  one  will  question,  is  fulfilled,  when 
one  is  truly  wise,  good,  and  religious.  We  ask  again, 
then,  the  use  of  inspiration  ?  Surely,  it  is  bad  econo- 
my to  produce  a  thing  so  costly,  when  we  can  make 
no  use  of  it ;  when  it  can  serve  no  purpose,  and  is  not 
needed  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  great  ends  of  life.  We 
have  observed,  from  the  beginning  of  this  volume  to 
the  end,  an  apparently  studied  effort  to  represent  all  that 
has  usually  been  considered  by  religious  people  as  es- 
sential, to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  Thus  religion  it- 
self is  made  to  derive  its  character,  and  all  its  worth, 
from  the  wisdom  and  goodness  it  finds  in  the  breast 
where  it  lodges.  So  we  do  not  need  religion  in  order 
to  be  wise  and  good.  What  then  do  we  need  it  for, 
but  to  make  us  foolish  and  wicked  ?  And  now  inspira- 
tion is  made  to  depend  on  our  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
religion ;  consequently  we  have  no  need  of  inspiration 
in  order  to  be  wise,  good,  and  religious.  What  then 
do  we  need  it  for ;  to  be  foolish,  wicked,  and  irreli- 
gious ?  By  and  by  we  shall  see  the  same  thing  when 
we  come  to  Christianity.  We  shall  have  Christianity 
distinguished  from  absolute  religion ;  absolute  religion 
declared  to  be  the  only  religion  necessary,  to  be  also 
easily  ascertained,  while  a  relative,  historical  form  of 
religion,  like  Christianity,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
learn,  and  one  hardly  knows  when  he  has  learned  it. 
If  absolute  religion  is  enough,  and  Christianity  is  not 
that  religion,  what  need  of  Christianity  ?  If  a  knowl- 
edge of  absolute  religion  is  plain  and  easy  to  be  ac- 
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quired,  and  that  of  Christianity  difficult,  why  trouble 
oneself  about  Christianity  at  all  ?  Is  Mr.  Parker  aware 
whither  all  this  leads  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  hard  to  clear 
him  of  disingenuousness ;  if  not,  he  writes  with  an 
almost  inexcusable  degree  of  carelessness. 

*^  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  Moses,  Jesus,  he 
that  is  faithful  to  reason,  conscience,  and  religion,  will, 
through  them,  receive  inspiration  to  guide  him  through 
all  his  pilgrimage."  p.  234.  Very  true ;  so  he,  who 
will  exercise  his  reason,  will  be  cured  of  his  insanity. 
Nothing  more  true.  But  alas,  the  inability  to  exercise 
reason  is  the  insanity  I  '^  Reason,  conscience,  religion, 
mediate  between  us  and  God,  as  the  senses  do  between 
us  and  matter."  p.  227.  Here  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Par- 
ker's theory.  The  natural  activity  of  reason,  con- 
science, religion,  (piety?)  is  precisely  what  he  means 
by  inspiration.  The  activity  of  reason,  conscience, 
religion,  is  the  me,  ourselves,  ourself.  Consequently 
when  we  act  reasonably,  conscientiously,  religiously, 
we  are  inspired  —  act  by  inspiration.  We  have  the 
natural  ability  so  to  act,  and  therefore  the  natural  abili- 
ty to  be  inspired.  There  is  no  more  need  of  any  su- 
pernatural aid  to  be  reasonable,  conscientious,  and  reli- 
gious, than  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  All  may  be  done  in 
accordance  with  and  by  virtue  of  natural  laws.  If  this 
is  not  excluding  God,  as  a  free  providence,  from  the 
moral  world,  we  know  not  what  is.  This,  we  think, 
justifies  us  in  calling  Mr.  Parker's  system  sheer  natural- 
ism, and  proves  that  we  have  not  misinterpreted  his 
view  of  inspiration. 

But  to  make  the  matter  doubly  sure,  let  us  hear  Mr. 
Parker  still  further,  and  penetrate  if  possible  his  secret 
thought.  Speaking  of  the  fact  of  inspiration,  he  says, 
p.  223,  '^  It  takes  the  rose  out  of  the  cheek,  turns  the 
man  in  upon  himself,  and  gives  him  more  of  truth. 
Then,  in  a  poetic  fancy,  the  man  sees  visions ;  has 
wondrous  revelations ;  every  mountain  thunders;  God 
burns  in  every  bush ;  flames  out  in  the  crimson  cloud ; 
speaks  in  the  wind ;  descends  with  every  dove ;  is  All 
in  All.   The  soul,  deep-wrought,  in  its  intense  struggle. 
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gives  outness  to  its  thought^  and  on  the  trees  and  stars, 
the  fields,  the  floods,  the  corn  ripe  for  the  sickle,  on 
man,  and  woman,  it  sees  its  burthen  writ.  The  Spirit 
within  constrains  the  man."  That  is,  the  soul  struggles 
to  utter  what  it  feels,  constrained  by  its  own  intense, 
earnest  spirit,  and  what  it  reads  as  the  '^  burthen  of  the 
Lord,"  is  merely  what  it  has  projected  from  itself  in 
endeavoring  to  give  outness  to  its  thought.  Once  for 
all,  does  Mr.  Parker  recognise  any  distinction  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  God,  or  does  he  not  ?  We  feel  al- 
most authorized,  from  his  apparent  delight  in  designa- 
ting God  as  the  great  Soul  of  all,  to  say  that  he  does 
not.  If  he  does,  how  can  he  call  the  struggles  of  the 
soul  to  give  outness  to  its  thoughts,  and  in  poetic  fancy 
writing  them  on  trees,  stars,  fields,  floods,  corn,  man, 
and  woman,  the  receiving  of  the  truth  of  God  into  the 
s(^ul? 

The  man  ''  is  full  of  God.  While  he  muses  the 
fire  burns ;  his  bosom  will  scarce  hold  his  heart.  He 
must  speak,  or  he  dies,  though  the  earth  quake  at  his 
word.  Timid  flesh  may  resist,  and  Moses  say,  I  am 
slow  of  speech.  What  avails  that  ?  The  Soul  says.  Go, 
and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  to  quicken  thy  tardy 
tongue."  p.  224.  This  is  very  kind  in  the  soul,  for 
if  it  should  refuse  to  go  with  him,  Moses  would 
be  obliged  to  go  without  his  soul.  Really,  this  is 
carrying  the  poetic  license  a  little  too  far.  We  can 
take  much  by  way  of  joke  or  pleasantry ;  but  when 
a  man  in  downright  earnest,  in  a  passage  as  high 
wrought  as  the  one  from  which  we  quote,  talks  about 
a  man's  soul  rising  up  and  telling  him  not  to  be  faint- 
hearted, not  to  hesitate  because  he  is  not  of  a  ready 
speech,  for  it  will  go  with  him,  be  with  his  mouth, 
and  quicken  his  tongue,  we  hardly  know  whether  to 
grieve  or  to  laugh. 

Mr.  Parker  unquestionably  admits  degrees  of  inspira- 
tion, and  that  some  are  more  inspired  than  others,  because 
they  are  more  obedient,  and  because  they  were  created 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  being.  Is  not  God  unjust, 
partial,  capricious,  in  creating  one  man  with  a  greater 
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quantity  of  being  than  another  ?  But  let  that  pass. 
These  men, —  for  "  inspiration,  then,  is  the  consequence 
of  a  faithful  use  of  our  faculties,"  p.  220, — are  not  se- 
lected out  from  among  their  brethren,  and  specially 
called  and  qualified  by  their  Maker  through  his  grace 
to  be  his  agents,  messengers,  or  ministers  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  grand  providen- 
tial scheme  or  plan  in  the  universe,  which  God  is  ful- 
filling, and  for  the  fulfilling  of  which  he  raiseth  up 
whom  he  will  and  putteth  down  whom  he  will,  making 
one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dishonor ;  or 
indeed  if  such  plan  there  be,  God  raises  up  no  special 
agents  for  carrying  it  on,  but  makes  use  of  such  agents 
as  he  finds  already  furnished  to  his  hand.  Thus  the 
specially  inspired  are  not  specially  inspired  to  accom- 
plish God's  purposes,  but  are  chosen  to  accomplish 
those  purposes  because  they  are  specially  inspired,  that 
is,  specially  qualified  by  their  own  wisdom,  goodness, 
religion,  or  the  faithful  use  of  their  own  faculties. 
Hence,  they,  who  have  believed  that  God  selects,  calls 
his  agents  before  they  are  born,  and  sanctifies  them 
from  the  womb,  are  greatly  mistaken.  We  bear  the 
"  burthen  of  the  Lord,"  because  he  sees  that  we  are 
strong  and  able ;  and  he  chooses  us  to  bear  it,  because 
he  sees  that  we  are  able.  This  is  the  doctrine  we  are 
now  to  subscribe  to !  See  me,  who  venture  to  stand 
forth  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  herald  of  new  views. 
The  world  denounces  me,  society  scowls  upon  me,  my 
brother  abandons  me,  but  why  shall  I  feel  it,  or  be  cast 
down  ?  Has  not  God  chosen  me  to  be  the  messenger 
of  his  truth  ?  and  me,  of  all  men,  because  I  am  wiser, 
better,  more  religious  ?  Was  ever  a  doctrine  more  flatter- 
ing to  human  pride  ?  O,  my  brother,  if  you  and  I  have 
been  chosen  to  speak  to  this  age  words  of  which  it 
hath  need,  and  to  bear  the  reproach,  it  is  not  because 
we  are  better,  or  dearer  to  God  than  our  brethren,  nor 
because  we  are  stronger  or  more  able  to  bear  the  "  bur- 
then ;  "  but  because  God's  providence  requires  certain  in- 
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dividuals  to  be  selected,  and  it  might  as  well  be  us  as  any 
others ;  and  which  of  us  would  not,  if  we  could,  like 
Jonah,  flee  from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  and  so  escape  the 
terrible  mission  of  rebuking  one's  age,  and  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  one's  own  city  ? 

O  my  brother,  bear  with  me.  This  view  of  thine 
may  seem  to  thee  wise,  just,  beautiful ;  but  to  me, 
alas,  who  know  what  it  is  to  feel  my  own  weakness, 
and  the  damning  brand  of  guilt  on  my  heart,  and  the 
deep  hell  of  remorse  burning  in  my  bosom,  this  view 
brings  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  despair.  A  God, 
who  does  nothing  till  man  takes  the  initiative,  and  ap- 
points none  to  a  work  to  which  they  have  not  appointed 
themselves,  is  to  us  as  no  God  at  all.  We  want  a  mor- 
al Governor  in  this  universe.  We  want  a  Father,  a 
merciful  Redeemer,  who  does  not  wait  for  our  tardy 
movements,  and  frown  upon  us  till  we,  unaided,  have 
become  pure  and  blameless  in  his  sight ;  but  that  comes 
to  us,  all  defiled  as  we  are,  that  says  to  us,  all  outcasts 
as  we  are,  weltering  in  our  own  blood.  Live.  O,  leave 
us  the  hope  that  there  is  in  heaven  One  mighty  to  save, 
for  the  arm  of  flesh  fails  us.  O,  leave  the  poor  sinner, 
eating  husks  with  the  swine,  the  thought  that  he  has 
yet  a  Father,  and  a  Father's  house  to  which  he  may  re- 
turn. Think  well  of  it ;  if  in  thy  zeal  thou  art  not 
sweeping  away  every  hope  that  was  left  us.  To  thee, 
who  may  St  not  have  felt  the  burden  of  sin  lie  heavy  on 
thy  conscience,  this  may  be  all  foolishness ;  but  I  tell 
thee,  my  brother,  that  though  I  should  be  unable  to 
sweep  away  the  sophistry  that  hides  my  God  from  me, 
though  I  had  nothing  to  answer  to  thy  cold  and  freezing 
doctrine  of  human  ability,  I  would  not,  I  could  not  em- 
brace it.  I  know  something  of  the  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  of  the  reasoner;  but  I  would  forswear 
philosophy,  reason,  and  even,  if  possible,  thought  it- 
self, sooner  than  the  sweet  hope  of  a  Saviour's  love, 
which  makes  the  heart  of  the  humblest  believer  glad. 
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III. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

We  come  now  to  the  Third  Book,  entitled  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Religious  Sentiment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
or  a  Discourse  of  Christianity.  It  consists  of  seven 
chapters.  I.  Statement  of  the  duestion  and  the  Meth- 
od of  Inquiry.  11.  Removal  of  some  difficulties.  Char- 
acter of  the  Christian  Records.  III.  The  Main  Features 
of  Christianity.  IV.  The  Authority  of  Jesus,  its  Real 
and  Pretended  Source.  V.  The  Essential  Peculiarity.' 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  VI.  The  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious Character  of  Jesus.  VII.  Mistakes  about  Jesus  — 
his  Reception  and  Inf  uence. 

A  glance  at  the  titles  of  these  chapters  will  satisfy 
any  one,  that  for  Christianity  Mr.  Parker  understands 
something  very  different  from  the  Christianity  of  the 
Church,  and  that  he  forms  a  totally  different  estimate 
of  it  from  that  usually  formed  by  Christian  ministers. 
We  have  no  room  left  us  to  follow  him  as  closely  as 
we  could  wish,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  touch- 
ing, in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  a  few  of  the  more 
important  doctrines  he  sets  forth. 

1.  The  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  in  relation 
to  Christianity  is  very  simple.  Religion  originates  in, 
and  depends  upon,  a  special  religious  element  in  man, 
namely,  the  Religious  Sentiment.  That  which  ex- 
hausts the  Religious  Sentiment,  or  answers  exactly  to 
all  its  demands,  is  absolute  religion,  —  religion  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  facts  of  man's  nature,  everywhere  and  al- 
ways the  true  religion,  the  only  true  religion,  and  all  the 
religion  man  needs  for  the  perfection  of  his  character. 

The  simple  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  to  Christianity,  then, 
is.  Did  Jesus,  or  did  he  not,  teach  absolute  religion  ? 
Does  Christianity,  or  does  it  not,  coincide  with  absolute 
religion  ?  If  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
are  Christianity,  conform  to    absolute  religion,    they 
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are  true  and  authoritative ;  if  not,  just  so  far  as  they 
do  not,  they  are  false  and  without  authority. 

The  question  itself  suggests  the  method  of  inquiry, 
or  way  we  must  take  to  answer  it.  It  is  a  plain,  sim- 
ple question  of  history  and  criticism.  We  do  not  ask, 
what  is  religion  ?  is  Christianity  true  ?  is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
sustained  by  miracles  ?  but  simply,  what  is  Christianity  ? 
In  settling  this  question,  miracles  and  the  character  of 
Jesus  are  of  no  account.  We  have  only  to  consult  the 
records  of  Christianity,  whatever  they  be,  wherever  de- 
posited, and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  ascertain  from 
them  what  Jesus  really  taught,  what  Christianity  really 
is.  Having  done  this,  we  are  to  compare  it  with  abso- 
lute religion,  and  note  the  agreement  or  disagreement. 

This  is  very  plausible,  and  may  seem  to  many  quite 
conclusive;  but  it  proceeds  on  an  assumption  which 
we  cannot  allow ;  namely,  that  man,  independently  of 
Christianity,  is  in  possession  of  absolute  religion.  Mr. 
Parker  makes  absolute  religion  the  standard-measure  by 
which  to  try  Christianity.  This  evidently  presupposes 
that  we  have  absolute  religion  in  our  possession,  other- 
wise we  could  not  use  it  as  a  standard.  But  absolute 
religion  is  all  the  religion  we  want.  If  we  can  have 
that,  nay,  if  we  actually  have  that  without  Christianity, 
what  is  the  use  of  Christianity  ?  What  need  of  troub- 
ling ourselves  about  it,  even  so  much  as  to  inquire 
whether  it  agree  with  absolute  religion,  or  not  ? 

But  is  it  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  absolute 
religion,  independently  of  Christianity  ?  "  Absolute  re- 
ligion is  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God."  p.  241. 
No  man  can  possess  it,  then,  since  in  this  case  it  is  a 
fact  of  life,  not  an  element  of  nature,  without  actually 
yielding  the  perfect  obedience  required.  To  yield  this 
perfect  obedience,  is  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character.  If  then  every  man  is  in  possession 
of  absolute  religion,  it  follows  that  every  man  yields  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  is  perfect.  Will 
Mr.  Parker  admit  this  conclusion  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Parker  does  not  mean 
to  assert,  that  every  man  possesses,  as  a  fact  of  his  life, 
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absolute  religion  in  the  sense  here  assumed ;  but  that 
every  man  has  by  virtue  of  his  natural  powers,  inde- 
pendent of  Christianity,  or  any  other  professedly  super- 
natural religion,  a  true  conception  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  absolute  religion.  It  is  not  the  religion,  but 
the  knowledge  of  it,  that  every  man  possesses.  Well, 
be  it  so.  We  know  by  living  ;  no  man  knows  love  but 
by  loving ;  obedience  but  by  obeying.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  know  what  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God  is,  one  must  be  perfectly  obedient.  Hence,  we 
return  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Absolute  religion  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  character.  But  knowledge  itself 
is  an  element  of  human  perfection,  consequently  an 
element  of  absolute  religion.  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
absolute  religion  would  imply,  then,  all  the  knowledge 
a  human  being  can  possibly  possess.  A  character,  which 
has  not  attained  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its  possibility 
in  all  directions,  is  not  perfect.  This  implies  that  it 
must  attain  to  its  utmost  limits  in  knowledge,  as  well 
as  in  anything  else.  Consequently,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  knowledge  possible,  not  yet  attained,  the  character 
is  imperfect.  Hence,  the  assumption,  that  man  has  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  absolute  religion,  involves 
the  assumption,  that  he  already  has  perfect  knowledge  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  knows  all  that  it  is  possible  for  a  hu- 
man being  to  know.  Surely  he,  who  knows  what  is 
absolute  religion,  may  be  said  to  know  all  that  man 
can  know,  or  needs  to  know.  Every  man  knows  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Parker's  assumption.  Why  then  talk 
of  ignorance  ?  Why  write  startling  and  eloquent  ser- 
mons, essays,  lectures,  and  huge  volumes  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people,  when  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  already  in  possession  of  all  possible  knowl- 
edge ?  Why  berate  so  unmercifully  even  our  American 
priests,  who  stand  in  our  way,  and  intercept  the  light 
that  would  shine  in  upon  us  from  the  newly  risen  theo- 
logical sun  of  Germany  ? 

But  this  is  all  idle.  Even  Mr.  Parker,  with  all  his 
learning,  phibsophy,  and  natural  sagacity,  aided  by  all 
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the  helps,  natural  or  supernatural,  to  be  obtained  from  hu- 
man experience,  cannot  pretend  to  a  full  or  even  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  absolute  religion.  In  the  firsi 
place,  what  he  defines  to  be  absolute  religion,  we  have 
shown  leaves  out  several  important  elements  of  reli- 
gion. But  waiving  this,  taking  his  definition  as  sub- 
stantially correct,  we  must  still  be  told  much  more  than 
he  tells  us,  before  we  are  told  what  it  really  is.  "  Per- 
fect obedience  to  the  law  of  God."  What  is  obedience  ? 
What  is  the  law  of  God  ?  What  are  all  its  practical 
requirements  in  the  several  departments  of  life  ?  for  the 
law  of  God  extends  to  every  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Can  Mr.  Parker,  can  any  man  answer  these  questions  ? 
At  best,  only  imperfectly ;  for  it  needs  infinite  knowl- 
edge to  answer  them  perfectly.  Who  can  tell  in  every 
instance  what  is  the  exact  thought  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires him  to  think  ?  the  exact  word  to  speak  ?  the  ex- 
act deed  to  perform  ? 

We  must  therefore  object  to  Mr.  Parker's  statement 
of  the  question.  On  his  own  ground,  the  question  is 
one  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  not  worth  considering ; 
and  since  we  are  in  possession  neither  of  absolute  reli- 
gion, nor  of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  what  is  absolute 
religion,  we  cannot  assume  absolute  religion  as  the 
standard  by  which  to  try  Christianity.  The  question 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  Christianity  with 
absolute  religion  is  not  then  an  open  question*  No 
mortal  has  the  right  to  ask  it ;  for  no  mortal,  in  point 
of  fact,  has  the  power  to  conceive  it,  much  less  to  an- 
swer it. 

The  true  question  is.  Do  our  views  of  absolute  reli- 
gion agree  or  disagree  with  Christianity  ?  We  do  not 
assume  in  this  statement  that  Christianity  is  the  full, 
the  ultimate  expression  of  absolute  religion.  For  aught 
we  know,  there  may  be  higher  revelations  than  those 
made  by  Jesus.  On  that  point  we  assume  nothing,  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  merely  assume  that  Christianity 
is  the  fullest  revelation  that  has  been  made  to  us,  and 
therefore  our  highest  authority  for  what  is  absolute  re- 
ligion.    Mr.  Parker  seeks  an  authority  for  Christianity, 
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when  in  fact  Christianity  is  itself  the  highest  authority 
he  has  by  which  to  test  it.  Instead  then  of  assuming 
an  ideal  standard,  by  which  to  try  Christianity,  we  take 
Christianity  itself  as  the  ideal  standard,  by  which  we 
^re  to  try  all  our  own  conceptions  of  truth,  beauty, 
goodness. 

''  By  what  authority  do  you  assume  Christianity  as 
the  Ideal  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness ;  and  therefore 
as  in  all  cases  the  law  men  must  obey  ?  "  We  reply, 
that  we  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  us,  that  a  man's 
Ideal  is  his  Ideal.  What  th^n  in  point  of  fact  is  the 
Ideal  of  all  men,  born  and  brought  up  in  Christendom  ? 
Is  it  not  Christianity?  Has  any  one  in  his  loftiest 
flights  been  able  to  soar  above  or  beyond  the  Christian 
Ideal  ?  No.  Mr.  Parker  will  not  pretend  it ;  and  if  he 
does,  we  defy  him  to  name  us  a  conception  transcend- 
ing the  Christian  Ideal.  The  question  then  is  answered. 
Our  authority  for  taking  the  Christian  Ideal  is,  that  it 
is  the  Ideal.  The  question  is  really  as  inappropriate,  as 
it  would  be  to  ask  one,  what  is  his  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  what  is  the  highest  to  him,  is  the  high- 
est to  him?  The  authority  of  Christianity  is  es- 
tablished the  moment  it  is  conceded  to  be  the  Ideal. 
The  Ideal  is  given  us  by  our  Maker.  It  is  the  Form 
under  which  God  reveals  himself  to  mankind,  and 
Christianity  is  the  Form  under  which  the  Ideal  comes 
to  us.  It  is  for  us  the  absolute.  It  is  Immanuel,  God 
with  us.  It  is  itself  the  sovereign,  and  therefore  has 
no  need  to  appeal  to  an  authority  beyon4  itself.  Our 
question  then  is  not,  what  right  have  we  to  assume  the 
Christian  Ideal  to  be  the  Ideal ;  but,  how  far  have  we 
realized,  and  how  can  we  continue  to  realize  more  and 
more  the  Christian  Ideal,  in  industry,  science,  art,  in 
every  department  and  act  of  life  ? 

Here  is  the  question.  The  great  mistake  has  been 
in  fancying  the  authority  of  Christianity  an  open  ques- 
tion, or  a  question  at  all.  It  is  no  question,  and  save 
in  words  it  cannot  be  asked,  and  never  can  be  asked, 
till  some  one  arises,  who  discloses  to  us  an  Ideal  above 
Christianity,  which  shall  be  a  standard  by  which  to  try 
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Christianity.  Till  then,  Christianity  is  sovereign  Lord 
and  Judge.  We  see  this  everywhere.  Wrangle  and 
fight  as  we  may,  we  never  transcend  the  Christian 
Ideal.  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Newton,  Locke, 
never  go  beyond  it.  Yoltaire,  the  English  Deists,  Ger^ 
man  Rationalists,  American  Transcendentalists,  have 
none  of  them  disclosed  an  Ideal  above  the  Christian, 
and  therefore  dethroned  the  Christian.  Christ  stands 
supreme  as  yet  in  the  whole  life  of  Christendom,  and 
the  arrows  aimed  at  him  by  his  infidel  foes  are  stolen 
from  the  quiver  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  Ideal  of  the  infi- 
del—  assuming  it  possible  for  an  infidel  to  have  an 
Ideal  —  difiers  from  the  Christian,  it  is  not  by  rising 
above  it. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  with  Mr.  Parker,  that  con- 
siderations of  the  miracles,  and  the  character  of  Jesus 
and  the  Bible  writers,  may  be  waived,  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  They  have  indeed 
no  bearing  on  the  question  which  he  asks  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  true  question.  Our  great  need  is  not  to  be  able 
to  determine,  whether  Christianity  agree  with  absolute  ' 
religion  or  not,  but  to  be  instructed  in  relation  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  absolute  religion  itself.  In- 
stead of  its  being,  as  Mr.  Parker  says,  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  ascertain  what  is  absolute  religion,  we  hold  that 
this  is  precisely  the  difficult  matter,  and  the  only  diffi- 
cult matter.  This  is  the  question  which  all  men  in 
some  form  or  other  are  asking ;  to  which,  with  what 
skill  and  force  are  in  them,  they  are  seeking  an  answer; 
and  to  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  found  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory answer.  All  answers,  the  best  even,  must  be 
only  proximate,  and  these  we  have  shown  can  be  ob- 
tained only  supernaturally.  To  say,  then,  that  it  makes 
no  difference  who  or  what  were  the  instructors,  is  to 
fall  into  the  grossest  of  mistakes.  For  none  but  mi- 
raculous persons,  or  supernaturally  inspired  individuals, 
can  possibly  give  us  any  instructions  worth  having ;  and 
these  instructions,  as  we  have  already  demonstrated,  in 
discussing  Inspiration,  are,  and  must  be  communicated 
to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  a  life. 
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The  error  of  those  whom  Mr.  Parker  wars  against, 
and  which  has  occasioned  his  own,  has  not  been  in 
contending  for  the  necessity  of  supernatural  revelation, 
to  enable  us  to  perceive  religious  truths,  but  in  con- 
tending that,  after  we  do  perceive  these  truths,  we 
need  miracles,  or  the  authority  of  a  miraculous  person 
to  endorse  them,  before  we  have  the  right  to  call  them 
truths.  Truth  needs  no  backers.  The  office  of  the 
miracle,  or  of  the  miraculous  personage,  is  not  to  en- 
dorse the  truth,  to  assure  us  that  we  may  believe  it 
without  any  impeachment  of  our  morals  or  our  under- 
standing ;  but  to  elevate  us  by  inspiring  us,  exalting 
and  purifying  our  sentiments,  to  the  perception  of  the 
truth,  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
intelligence.  When  we  are  once  elevated  to  its  percep- 
tion, the  work  is  done.  We  are  made  capable  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  when  we  see  it.  This  is  what  is  implied 
in  the  simple  fact  of  knowing.  We  know  the  truth  by 
perceiving  it ;  intuitively,  by  looking  on  it.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  writers  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  It 
is  the  doctrine  Mr.  Ripley,  whom  we  consider  in 
metaphysics  or  theology  an  authority  second  to  none 
in  this  country,  maintains  in  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Norton ;  and  it  is  the  doctrine  which  we  in  our  humble 
way  have  uniformly  maintained  from  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  this  Journal.  But  all  truth  does  not  lie,  to 
borrow  Mr.  Parker's  expression,  "  in  the  plane  of  man's 
consciousness."  Man  is  created  capable  of  knowing 
the  truth  when  he  sees  it,  but  not  capable  of  seeing  all 
truth,  nor  all  truth  needful  for  him.  He  needs  miracles 
and  miraculous  persons  as  revelators,  as  media  by  which 
he  can  rise  to  the  perception  of  the  truth,  but  not,  as 
we  have  understood  Mr.  Norton  and  others  to  contend, 
to  be  an  authority  for  believing  the  truth  after  the  mind 
has  grasped  it. 

This  distinction  between  miracles  to  reveal  X\iQ  truth, 
and  miracles  to  authorize  us  to  believe  the  truth,  which 
is  the  distinction  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Parker's  friends, 
and  which  they  hold  to  be  of  great  importance,  Mr. 
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Parker  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  at  all ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  those  of 
us,  who  have  contended  for  man's  power  to  know  the 
truth  by  seeing  it,  have  meant,  that  we  have  the  natu- 
ral power  of  seeing  all  truth  needed  for  us,  and  there- 
fore have  no  occasion  for  supernatural  aid,  either  to  re- 
veal the  truth,  or  to  be  our  authority  for  believing  it. 
If  Mr.  Parker  had  fixed  clearly  in  his  mind  the  distinc- 
tion we  have  here  pointed  out,  we  think  he  would  not 
have  separated  from  his  friends,  and  put  forth  a  doc- 
trine which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  none  of 
them  have  ever  entertained. 

2.  But  we  suspect  that,  after  all,  we  differ  radically 
from  Mr.  Parker  in  our  conceptions  of  Christianity.  We 
differ  radically  from  him  in  our  conceptions  of  man 
himself. .  Mr.  Parker  views  man  as  in  and  of  himself 
competent  both  to  know  and  to  do  whatever  is  required 
of  him  by  absolute  religion.  That  the  first  assumption 
is  unwarranted,  we  have  sufficiently  proved ;  that  the 
second  is  also  unwarranted,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  the  world  over,  man's  power  to  do  falls  short  of  his 
power  to  know. 

In  our  view,  man  stands  in  need  of  two  things : 
I.  Instruction  as  to  what  is  God's  law  and  its  require- 
ments ;  and  2.  Strength  to  obey  that  law,  to  conform 
practically  to  those  requirements.  Both,  so  far  as  he 
comes  to  possess  them,  are  acquired  by  growth  ,*  and 
growth,  we  have  seen,  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  These 
two  things,  in  harmony  with  our  natural  constitutioUi 
it  is  the  design  of  Christianity  to  furnish.  Christianity 
assumes  man  to  be  ignorant  and  weak,  and  it  proposes 
to  make  him  wise  and  strong.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Parker,  all  it  does  or  proposes  to  do,  is  to  say  to  man, 
Be  wise,  be  strong ;  imparting  to  him  never  a  particle 
of  wisdom  or  strength.  According  to  our  view,  it  is 
wisdom  and  strength ;  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.     Yet 
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this,  so  insisted  upon  by  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Parker  nowhere 
contemplates.  He  asks  no  favors;  he  will  receive 
nothing  through  grace.  He  condemns  popular  theology, 
because,  as  he  says,  '^  its  heaven  is  a  place  no  man  has 
a  right  to.  Would  a  good  man  willingly  accept  of  that 
which  is  not  his  ?  pray  for  it  ? "  p.  6. 

But  if  Mr.  Parker  wants  Christianity  neither  as  a 
medium  of  knowledge  nor  of  strength,  for  what  does 
he  want  it  ?  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  he  wants 
it  for  nothing  at  all ;  wants  nothing  of  it,  save  what 
Diogenes  wanted  of  Alexander ;  that  is,  that  it  should 
stand  out  of  his  sunshine,  so  tWt  he  may  receive,  with- 
out their  being  intercepted,  the  clear  light  and  cheering 
warmth  of  absolute  religion.  But  not  to  insist  on  this, 
what  after  all  is  in  his  view  the  essential  peculiarity  of 
Christianity ;  which  again  must,  since  he  has  identified 
Christianity  with  it,  be  also  his  view  of  the  essential 
elements  of  absolute  religion?  His  statement,  like 
most  of  his  statements,  is  in  a  form  so  negative,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question  ;  but  we  will  answer 
it  as  well  as  we  can.  As  near  as  we  can  come  to  it,  it 
is,  1.  Freedom  from  all  and  every  obligation  to  obey 
anything  but  the  law  of  God,  written  on  the  soul  of 
man.  pp.  282,  283.  2.  It  is  not  a  system  of  religion 
and  life,  but  a  Methop  of  religion  and  life.  p.  284. 
3.  It  is  eminently  practical,  p.  286.  Setting  aside 
the  strange  inconsistency  of  declaring  absolute  religion, 
or  Christianity  which  is  absolute  religion,  to  be  the  way 
of  religion,  and  not  religion  itself;  these  three  state- 
ments, reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  mean,  obey 
God's  law  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart ;  obey 
the  law  of  thy  nature ;  that  is,  obey  thyself ;  that  is, 
do  as  thou  listest.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  rule  eminently 
practical.  But  does  not  Mr.  Parker  perceive  that  this 
rule  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  followed,  only  on  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  man  has  a  divine  nature,  is  perfect,  and  never 
voluntarily  does  or  desires  to  do  what  is  not  pure,  just, 
and  holy  7  But  we  have  denied  to  man  this  divine  na- 
ture, and  all  who  have  any  experience  of  life  know  by 
their  own  internal  struggles,  by  the  lusting  of  the  flesh 
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against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  that 
he  does  not  possess  it.  It  is  the  design  of  Christ  so  to 
purify  and  exalt  us,  as  to  make  us  what  Mr.  Parker  as- 
sumes that  we  are  without  it.  But  we  come  to  that 
sanctified  state,  in  which  all  our  emotions,  passions,  de- 
sires are  holy  and  safe  to  be  followed,  only  through 
grace,  through  the  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  assuming  Christianity  to  be  merely  the  method^ 
that  is,  the  way  of  religion  and  life,  Mr.  Parker  entirely 
mistakes  it.  Jesus  says,  ''  I  am  the  way,  the  truths 
and  the  life."  It  will  not  do  to  understand  this,  as  Mr. 
Parker  does,  to  mean,  simply,  that  Jesus  pointed  out 
the  true  way  to  life.  This  would  assume  that  the  only 
relation  Jesus  bears  to  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  that 
of  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  This  is  not  the  scriptu- 
ral view  of  Jesus  ,*  and  if  this  were  the  true  view  to  be 
taken  of  him,  Mr.  Parker's  eulogium  on  him  would  be 
altogether  exaggerated.  Under  this  point  of  view,  we 
confess  that  we  should  be  unable  to  award  him  any  pe- 
culiar praise.  Mr.  Parker  himself  shows,  and  takes 
great  satisfaction  in  showing,  that  Jesus  taught  no  doc- 
trine, and  gave  no  precept,  not  taught  and  given  by 
others  long  before  him.  The  only  merit  we  can  find, 
that  Mr.  Parker  allows  him,  is  that  of  having  exhorted 
us  to  obey  the  law  of  God  written  in  our  souls,  instead 
of  the  law  written  in  the  ordinances  of  men ;  that  is, 
as  Mr.  Parker  interprets  the  matter,  in  recommending 
absolute  individualism,  which,  when  absolute,  is  the 
real  Satan  and  Adversary  of  souls.  But  Jesus,  so  far  as 
such  protest  is  warranted,  was  not  the  first  to  pnrotest 
against  human  ordinances.  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  fiftieth  psalm,  had  done  it  in  stronger  and 
more  explicit  terms,  than  he  did.  What  then  were  his 
peculiar  merits  ?  We  see  no  answer  that  it  is  possible 
for  Mr.  Parker  to  give  to  this  question. 

This  difficulty  comes  from  not  taking  Jesus  at  bis 
word,  and  from  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written.  Jesus  says,  *'  I  am  the  way,  the  inUh,  and 
the  life  ;  "  two  very  important  things,  which  Mr.  Parker 
leaves  out.     He   makes  Jesus  simply  the  way,  the 
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method  of  religion  and  life.  Jesus  himself  says  he 
was,  in  addition,  .the  truth  and  the  life.  Here  is  the 
difference.  For  ourselves,  notwithstanding  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us,  we  have  never, 
since  our  reconversion  to  Christianity,  regarded  Jesus 
in  the  simple  light  of  a  teacher  of  the  true  way  of  life, 
whether  as  teaching  by  precept  or  by  example.  In 
our  Discourse  on  Christ  before  Abraham,  written  and 
preached  in  this  city,  in  August  1837,  and  published  in 
the  very  first  number  of  this  Review,  January,  1838, 
the  original,  as  some  have  thought,  and  as  we  ourselves 
thought  till  quite  recently,  of  Mr.  Parker's  South  Boston 
Sermon,  we  expressly  reject  the  view,  that  regards  Je- 
sus as  saving  the  world  by  merely  teaching  the  truth ; 
and  we  lay  down  the  doctrine,  which  we  have  recently 
set  forth  in  our  Letter  to  Dr.  Channing,  that  Christian- 
ity is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  life ;  not  an  exemplar  life,  a 
life  to  be  imitated,  copied ;  but  a  life  literally  imparted 
or  communicated  by  Jesus  through  his  own  life  to  the 
world.  This  life  we  defined  to  be  the  life  of  pure,  dis- 
interested love,  which  redeems  the  world  by  being 
lived.  We  did  not  then  understand  how  this  life  was 
or  could  be  communicated  literally  to  the  world.  This 
occasioned  some  confusion  of  speech ;  in  all  other  re- 
spects, the  doctrine  of  that  Discourse,  the  view  taken 
of  Christianity,  of  the  aid  it  gives,  of  what  that  aid 
consists  in,  was  precisely  the  doctrine  we  now  contend 
for. 

We  say,  then,  as  we  have  always  said,  that  Christi- 
anity is  not  only  the  way  of  life,  but  life  itself.  It  is 
not  a  mere  example  of  the  life  we  are  to  live,  although 
it  is  that ;  but  it  is  the  identical  life  itself.  Christianity 
is  a  life  communicated,  by  the  law  of  life  already  ex- 
plained, to  the  world.  Jesus  imparted  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples, made  it  an  indissoluble  part  of  their  life,  through 
their  personal  communion  with  him.  They  commu- 
nicated it  to  others  through  personal  communion  with 
them ;  and  by  means  of  the  communion  of  man  with 
man,  and  generation  with  generation,  the  way  is  open 
for  it  to  become  ultimately  the  life  of  all  men. 
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Now  Christianity  being  the  infusion,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  new  life  into  the  life  of  humanity,  it  cannot  be  sep- 
arated and  considered  apart  from  the  character  of  him 
who  instituted  it.  What  is  Jesus  to  us  but  his  life  ? 
Let  us  be  understood.  Life  is  the  term  we  use  to  de- 
signate all  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  an  individual 
or  being.  In  every  phenomenon  we  perceive  a  subject ; 
but  we  know  the  subject  only  so  far  as  he  enters  into 
the  phenomena,  and  of  him  only  what  they  reveal. 
Our  knowledge  of  a  man  is  limited  then  to  his  phe- 
nomena ;  that  is,  his  life.  When  we  speak  of  a  man, 
it  is  of  his  life,  the  phenomenal  man,  that  we  in  reality 
speak.  So  when  we  speak  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  of  the 
being,  the  esse,  but  the  phenomenal  Jesus ;  that  is,  his 
life.  Back  of  the  life  is  unquestionably  the  esse^  das 
Seyn  of  the  Germans ;  but  that  transcends  our  view, 
save  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  life.  Jesus  is  to  us  all 
in  his  living,  his  life,  the  phenomena  of  his  being. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  Jesus 
exists  to  us,  save  as  an  abstraction,  he  is  not  the  author 
of  Christianity,  but  is  it.  Then  the  whole  value  of 
Christianity  depends  on  what  he  was.  The  question 
of  what  he  was  is  the  identical  question,  what  is  Chris- 
tianity ?  and  so  from  the  first  has  the  Church  felt,  and 
in  one  form  or  another  asserted.  There  is  no  separa- 
tion between  Christ  and  Christianity  possible,  or  con- 
ceivable even. 

Now,  on  what  condition  can  Christ  redeem  us,  or  the 
infusion  of  the  new  life  prove  the  redemption  and 
sanctification  of  the  human  race?  On  two  conditions, 
and  two  only.  1.  That  the  life  of  Jesus  or  the  Christ 
be  a  Divine  Life ;  and  2.  That  the  communion  of  man 
with  man  be  everywhere  in  time  and  space  free  and 
uninterrupted.  The  first  even  Mr.  Parker  asserts ;  the 
second,  without  having  precisely  understood  it,  has  been 
from  the  first  the  one  steady  aim  of  the  Church. 
Bui  Jesus  could  live  a  divine  life  only  by  direct  com" 
munion  with  God ;  and  this  direct  communion^  being 
bom  of  woman,  he  could  have  only  miraculouslt. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  miraculous  conception, 
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a  great  and  pregnant  mystery,  which  whoso  rejects,  re- 
jects Christianity.  The  miraculous  or  supernatural 
character,  or  life,  of  the  man  Jesus,  must  then  be  as- 
sumed in  the  very  outset,  as  the  only  condition  on 
which  we  can  get  for  thd  race  a  life  sufficiently  above 
the  life  of  the  race,  to  be  through  its  reception  the  re- 
demption and  sanctification  of  mankind. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  the  Weaen^  not 
the  Seyn ;  the  livings  not  the  esse  ;  the  phenomenal, 
not  the  ontological.  In  this  view  Jesus  is  the  indisso- 
luble union  of  God  and  man.  What  know  we  of  God  ? 
Not  the  absolute  Being  itself  We  know  only  God  in 
the  phenomenon;  that  is,  not  the  being  of  God,  but, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  life  of  God.  The  term  God- 
man  means  then,  literally  and  philosophically,  the  union 
of  the  Divine  life  and  the  human,  or  a  life  the  resultant 
of  the  direct  and  intimate  communion  of  man  with 
God.  All  life  is  two- fold,  or  rather  all  life  is  a  one  life 
resting  upon  a  double  basis.  It  partakes  equally  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  of  the  object.  Jesus  com- 
munes directly,  miraculously,  with  God,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  communion  he  lives.  This  life,  that  is 
to  say,  the  life  resulting,  which  is  after  all  what  we 
mean,  what  all  men  really  mean,  by  Jesus,  must  be 
what  the  Church  has  always  contended,  indissolubly 
human  and  Divine.  We  are  obliged  then  to  assert  even 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  in  order  to  state  truly  what 
Christianity  is.  The  Church  has  been  nearer  right 
than  most  of  us  have  supposed.  Her  error,  if  error  she 
has  had,  has  not  been  in  asserting  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Christ,  but  in  affirming  this  Divinity  of  the  ontological 
Christ,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  directly,  instead  of 
the  phenomenal  Christ,  the  only  Christ  to  us. 

Christ  being  the  life,  and  as  we  now  see,  by  virtue 
of  bis  Divinity,  the  true  life,  we  at  once  comprehend 
how  by  being  formed  within  us  he  becomes  our 
Saviour.  We  have  true  life  just  so  far  as  we  partake 
of  him.  The  medium  of  his  reception  is  communion 
with  him  in  those,  within  whom  he  is  formed  the  hope 
of  glory ;  that  is  to  say,  we  receive  him  through  union 
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with  the  TRUE  Church.  But  more  of  this  by  and  by. 
We  see  now  that,  in  order  to  assert  a  sufficient  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  assert  the  supernatural,  the  miraculous 
character  of  its  founder.  The  proof  of  that  miraculous 
character  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  fact  that 
Jesus  lived  a  life  above  the  life  of  humanity  in  his 
epoch.  That  Jesus  did  live  such  a  life,  or  was  such  a 
life,  is  evident  historically,  and  from  the  fact,  that  he  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  yet  the  Ideal,  — none  of  the  race 
being  able  to  conceive  of  a  higher  than  he. 

The  question  of  miracles  is  now  easily  disposed  of. 
Did  Jesus  work  miracles?  It  is  a  simple  historical 
question.  He  was  himself  a  miracle,  and  that  he  could 
work  miracles,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  su- 
pernaturally  endowed.  Life  implies  feeling,  knowing, 
and  doing.  Increase  the  power  to  feel,  and  you  neces- 
sarily increase  the  power  to  know  and  to  do ;  the  power 
to  know,  you  increase  the  power  to  feel  and  to  do ;  and 
the  power  to  do,  you  necessarily  increase  the  power  to 
know  and  to  feel,  or  to  love.  A  miracle  is  that  which 
transcends  the  natural,  the  generic  power  of  the  being 
of  whom  it  is  predicated.  Exalt  that  being  above  his 
kind,  as  we  have  shown  is  the  fact  with  every  provi- 
dential man,  and  you  have  clothed  him  with  the  power 
to  work  miracles.  The  historical  question  we  cannot 
go  into  now,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
Jesus  did  work  miracles.  Were  these  miracles  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines?  No.  TJhey  were  media 
by  which  God  made  known  to  men  the  truths  of  abso- 
lute religion,  and  raised  them  to  the  perception  and  recep- 
tion of  a  higher  and  a  diviuer  life. 

With  these  remarks  we  must  leave  what  Mr.  Parker 
has  to  say  of  Christianity  in  this  third  book,  with  the 
single  exception,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator. 
Throughout  his  whole  work,  Mr.  Parker  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  a  Mediator.  "  Who  would  go  to  heaven  by 
attorney  ?  "  Now  this  is  not  merely  in  bad  taste,  but 
is  very  wretched  as  philosophy.  Man  can  be  saved 
or  sanctified,  we  take  it  for  granted,  only  by  com- 
munion with  God.     Now,  can  man  commune  directly 
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with  God,  as  it  were  face  to  face?  We  commune 
never  with  that  which  transcends  our  perception.  Do 
we  perceive  God?  Where  do  we  perceive  him?  In 
himself;  in  the  abstract?  No  such  thing.  We  see 
God  only  in  the  Ideal,  and  the  Ideal  only  in  the  Actual. 
By  means  of  the  Actual  we  commune  with  the  Ideal, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Ideal  with  God.  Then 
the  Ideal  was  not  the  Mediator  till  it  became  incar- 
nated. Here  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  of  the  Mediator ;  a  doctrine  essential  not  only  to 
Christianity,  but  to  man's  redemption  and  sanctification. 
The  Ideal  is  the  Logos  of  St.  John.  The  Incarnation 
of  the  Logos  is  Jesus,  or  the  Life,  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Now,  if  Mr.  Parker 
will  show  us  any  way  by  which  we  can  approach  this 
Ideal,  but  by  living  the  Life,  or  God,  but  through  the 
Ideal,  Logos,  Word  or  Speech  of  God,  he  will  show  us 
what  we  as  yet  are  unable  to  conceive  of,  and  we  will 
then  cheerfully  acknowledge  to  him  that  man  may  per- 
haps commune  directly  with  God,  without  a  mediator, 
or  medium  of  communion. 

IV. 

THE   BIBLE. 

Mr.  Parker's  Fourth  Book  is  entitled  The  Relation 
of  the  Religious  Sentiment  to  the  Greatest  of  Books, 
or  a  Discourse  of  the  Bible.  It  is  divided  into  five 
chapters.  I.  Position  of  the  Bible  —  Claims  made  for 
it  —  Statement  of  the  Question.  II.  An  Examination 
of  the  Claims  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  Divine, 
Miraculous,  or  Infallible  Composition.  III.  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Claims  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  a 
Divine,  Miraculous,  or  Infallible  Composition.  IV.  The 
Absolute  Religion  Independent  of  Historical  Docu- 
ments —  the  Bible  as  it  is.  V.  Cause  of  the  False  and 
the  Real  Veneration  of  the  Bible. 

The  subject  of  this  Book  is  one  of  great  extent,  and 
surpassing  importance.     We  cannot  pretend  to  treat  it 
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with  any  sort  of  justice.  Mr.  Parker  himself  has  hur- 
ried over  it,  hinting  rather  than  stating,  and  stating 
rather  than  developing  and  demonstrating  his  views. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  he  promises  us 
in  a  work,  which  he  is  passing  through  the  press,  and 
which  we  are  waiting  for  with  no^  little  impatience. 
Moreover,  we  not  only  want  room  to  treat  this  subject 
as  we  would,  but  we  have  treated  it  so  often  and  so 
thoroughly  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  and  elsewhere, 
that  we  really  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  we  have 
already  laid  before  the  public. 

We  say  in  the  outset,  that  we  by  no  means  accept 
the  Protestant  view  of  the  Bible  against  which  Mr. 
Parker  contends.  We  do  not  accept  the  Bible  as  the 
only  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  nor  do  we  ac- 
cept the  doctrine,  that  every  word  of  it  was  dictated  by 
a  universal  and  infallible  inspiration.  On  these  two 
points  Protestants  have  set  up  claims  for  the  Biblei 
which  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be  sustained. 
We  think  we  sufficiently  refuted  the  claims  of  the  Bi- 
ble to  plenary  and  infallible  inspiration,  in  our  re- 
view of  Mr.  Parker's  South  Boston  Sermon  in  this 
Journal  for  October  last,  and  to  that  we  refer  our 
readers. 

But  while  we  say  all  this,  we  are  equally  far  from 
accepting  Mr.  Parker's  view  of  the  Bible.  We  believe 
him  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  Bible,  and  otherwise 
than  wrong  he  could  not  be  with  his  views  of  Inspira- 
tion. By  admitting  only  natural  inspiration,  he  of 
course  could  admit  no  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  divine^ 
a  miraculous  composition  ,*  and  must  ascribe  its  superior 
truth  and  beauty,  not  to  the  influx  of  the  Divinity  into 
the  hearts  of  its  authors,  but  to  their  greater  fidelity  to 
their  own  moral  and  religious  natures.  This  in  fact  is 
his  theory  of  the  Bible.  He  regards  it  as  the  greatest 
of  books ;  he  sees  and  admits  its  wide  and  lasting  in- 
fluence; jfeels  and  owns  its  vast  superiority  over  all 
other  books,  and  finds  no  language  so  appropriate  as  its 
for  the  expression  of  what  is  deepest,  truest,  and  holiest 
in  his  experience  ;  but  he  after  all  looks  upon  it  as  a 
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human  work,  produced  by  human  ability  and  genius, 
by  the  human  heart  and  soul  speaking  out  from  their 
own  finite  depths.  His  friend,  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
poem  entitled  The  Problem,  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction, which  we  are  astonished  to  find  exciting  no 
more  attention,  published  in  the  Dial  for  July,  1840, 
and  which  we  have  quoted  already  more  than  once, 
may  be  thought  to  express  his  view : 

"  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old, 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  Yoleano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  cove  below, — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe." 

And  after  all,  these  beautiful  lines  seem  to  us  to  take 
a  higher  view  than  Mr.  Parker's ;  for  according  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  it  is  not  man  that  speaks  out  from  himself, 
but  the  mighty  Over-Soul  —  answering  very  nearly  to 
what  we  term  the  Ideal ;  that  hovers  over  man,  under- 
lies him,  thinks  in  his  thought,  loves  in  his  love,  and 
lives  in  his  life.  This  is  the  mighty,  the  one,  univer- 
sal, living  Spirit,  Nature,  what  you  will ;  the  Power 
from  which  all  forms  proceed ;  the  form  in  which  the 
infinite  I  Am  is  revealed.  This  is  the  Creator.  It  is 
one,  whether  it  create  in  what  men  call  nature,  or  in 
what  they  call  art ;  whether  it  bloom  in  a  violet  or  in 
a  Madonna ;  rear  an  Andes,  or  with  human  hands  a 
St.  Peter's.  All  genuine,  all  authentic  productions  are 
its  creations.  Human  utterances  are  true,  genuine,  au- 
thentic; are  out  from  the  heart,  and  can  reach  the 
heart,  only  as  they  are  its  utterances,  the  out-fiowing  of 
its  influx.  Man,  to  be  able  to  speak  a  living  word, 
must  sink  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  Ideal,  and  become 
an  instrument  or  organ  of  the  great  Soul,  which  is  one 
and  universal.  He  then  speaks  with  a  more  than  mor- 
tal tongue.  A  higher  than  man  speaks  then  through 
man,  out  from  the  deep,  living  heart  of  all,  *^  the  canti- 
cles of  love  and  woe."  The  Bible  comes  from  no  vain 
or  frivolous  thought,  is  no  production  of  human  will, 
human  weakness,  or  human  caprice,  but  of  the  univer- 
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sal  Soul ;  is  the  Speech  of  that  very  Power  that  plants 
the  forests,  upheaves  the  Andes,  rears  the  pyramids, 
guides  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  the  brush  of  Raphael,  and 
builds  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
There  is  then  a  divinity  in  the  Bible.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  source  of  all  that  is  true,  genuine,  authentic  in 
nature  and  in  art,  a  source  which  men  may  seek  to 
name,  but  which  to  the  truly  devout  soul  is  always  the 
Unnameable. 

We  say  this  of  Mr.  Emerson,  because  we  wish  to 
note  the  difference  between  his  views  and  those  of  his 
disciple,  and  because  we  have  certain  suspicions  that, 
in  our  criticisms  on  his  writings  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  not  always  done  him  the  justice  we  intended. 
We  are  every  day  led  to  suspect  that  his  thought  lies 
deeper,  and  is  altogether  broader  than  we  have  usually 
given  him  credit  for;  and  in  doubting  his  religious 
faith  or  religious  feeling,  we  have  done  him  great 
wrong.  The  more  progress  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
make  in  true  philosophical  science,  the  more  do  we  dis- 
cover in  his  writings,  and  the  profounder  is  our  rever- 
ence for  his  genius.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
foolish  detraction,  and  equally  foolish  praise  ;  but  he  is, 
beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  con- 
nected with  our  literature,  and  altogether  more  of  a  Chris- 
tian, than  he  owns  or  even  suspects  himself  to  be.  We 
apprehend  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found,  that  his  seem- 
ing denial  of  God  comes  from  his  deep  sense  of  a  uni- 
versal Presence  which  he  stands  in  awe  of,  before  which 
he  shudders  with  fear,  love,  and  delight,  but  which  he 
does  not  name.  And  is  not  God  to  every  devout  soul 
the  Unnameable  ?  To  name,  is  it  not  in  some  sort  to 
define  ?  But  how  define  the  Indefinable  ?  Before  the 
awful  Majesty  of  Nature,  is  it  not  the  highest  wisdom, 
as  the  deepest  reverence,  to  be  silent  ?  Mr.  Emerson, 
may  we  not  say,  appears  to  us  often  irreligious,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  excess  of  his  d^voutness  ?  Oar 
reading  public  little  suspect  the  deep  significance  of  his 
volume  of  Essays,  which  he  published  some  few 
months  since,  —  Essays  which  will  live  as  long  as  the 
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language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  of  which  they 
are  one  of  the  richest  specimens  to  be  found. 

Bat  to  return  :  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  us,  while  struck 
with  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Emerson  somewhere  mentions, 
of  our  inability  to  tell  where  man  the  eflFect  ceases,  and 
God  the  cause  begins,  to  fail  to  note  what,  after  all,  Mr. 
Emerson  really  aims  to  keep  always  in  mind,  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  in  this  sense  of  Over-Soul,  of 
cause  of  the  visible  universe,  and  what  may,  in  a  more 
strict  and  definite  sense,  be  termed  human  nature  ;  and 
therefore  confounds  in  his  argument  the  individual  man 
with  that  which  transcends  all  individuals,  and  loses 
all  that  is  individual  in  its  own  unity  and  universality. 
Hence,  he  allows  to  the  Bible  only  a  human  origin. 
The  men  who  wrote  it  were,  no  doubt,  extraordinary 
men ;  but  extraordinary,  not  becJluse  supernaturally  en- 
lightened, but  because  they  were  able  to  speak  with 
greater  fidelity  to  their  own  genuine  experiences,  than 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  men.  Consequently,  the  Bi- 
ble is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  all  other 
books,  and  judged  of  as  we  judge  of  all  others ;  received 
as  authoritative,  where  judged  to  be  true,  and  rejected 
as  of  no  authority,  where  judged  to  be  false. 

Now  from  this  view  we  dissent,  and  very  widely. 
We  dissent  from  any,  and  every  view,  which  admits 
nothing  supernatural,  miraculous  in  the  origin  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  we  dissent  not  on- 
ly from  Mr.  Parker's  view,  but  from  that  which  we 
have  ascribed  to  Mr.  Emerson,  all  superior  to  Mr.  Par- 
ker's as  it  really  is.  We  have  already  demonstrated, 
if  we  have  demonstrated  anything,  that  the  human  race 
goes  forward  only  by  the  aid  of  Providential  Men,  —  men 
supernaturally  raised  up  and  endowed  to  be  the  lights 
and  the  inspirers  of  their  race.  Such  men  there  have 
been.  The  Bible,  in  our  view,  is,  in  part,  the  produc- 
tion of  men  of  this  class,  and,  in  part,  a  genuine,  an 
authentic  record  of  their  sayings  and  doings. 

On  any  other  hypothesis  than  this,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  account  for  the  position  the  Bible  has  held  and 
now  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  race ;  for  its  wide, 
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and  deep,  and  lasting  influence  over  the  most  cultivated 
and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  this  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Parker  may  well  say,  is  a  very  surprising 
phenomenon.  View  it  in  what  light  you  will,  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  basis  of  all  our  jurisprudence,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  literature.  It  is  in  every  department  of 
life  the  grand  Statute  Book  of  Christendom.  It  is  our 
standard  of  faith,  and  even  of  taste.  Our  whole  life  is 
more  or  less  exactly  modelled  after  it.  Without  it, 
without  the  thought,  the  taste,  the  principles,  the  cul- 
tivation we  owe  to  it,  we  were  still  the  rude  old  Teutcois 
in  the  Black  Forests  of  Germany.  Shakspeare's  finest 
passages  are  but  successful  imitations  of  its  poetry ; 
and  Bacon's,  and  Locke's,  and  Kant's  philosophies  are 
but  loose  paraphrases  of  a  few  of  its  significant  texts. 
Byron  sings  sweetest,  in  his  purest  and  loftiest  strain, 
when  he  takes  his  key  note  from  its  compositions ;  and 
the  pious  soul  ccm  find  no  words  so  meet  for  the  utter- 
ance of  its  holy  aspirations,  as  the  Psalms  of  David* 
Is  not  all  this  surprising  ?  If  the  book  were  a  mere 
human  production,  produced  in  the  darkness  of  the 
semi-barbarous  state,  in  which  the  Jews  were  down 
nearly  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  production  of  a 
petty  tribe,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  Pal- 
estine, shut  out  from  general  intercourse  with  mankind, 
always  despised  by  its  neighbors,  and  in  modern  times 
held  as  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  in  all  the  earth,  — if 
the  Bible  were  a  mere  human  production,  and  of  indi<- 
viduals  from  such  a  tribe  as  this,  held  in  the  estimation 
this  always  has  been  and  is,  on  what  principles  shall 
we  account  for  its  influence  ?  Whence  came  these  in- 
dividuals with  the  power  to  produce  such  a  book  ;  and 
whence  this  universal  agreement  of  mankind  to  adopt 
the  Book  as  their  supreme  law  ?  It  would  require  a 
greater  miracle  to  give  to  anything  human  so  wide  and 
so  deep  an  influence  as  the  Bible  confessedly  has,  than 
is  needed  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  supernatural  origin 
and  production 

Then,  again,  where  else  in  ancient  or  modern  times 
have  human  genius  and  ability  produced  aught  to  com* 
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pare  with  the  Bible  ?  No  critic  will  place  Homer  or 
Shakspeare  above  the  Hebrew  Bards,  or  admit  any 
equality  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  grand,  the  severe, 
the  sublime,  the  tender.  The  Book  is  our  Ideal.  In 
every  department  of  thought,  if  we  except  the  mere 
physical  and  mechanical  sciences,  we  are  far,  very  far 
below  the  Bible.  Assuming,  then,  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gress, which  we  have  demonstrated,  and  which  is  the 
authorized  creed  of  our  age,  we  hold  it  demonstrably 
impossible  that  this  Book  could  have  been  produced  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was,  without  the  supernatural  in- 
tervention of  Providence.  We  say  this  not  in  the  cant- 
ing tone  of  the  ordinary  believer,  but  as  the  deliberate 
conclusion  of  the  free  thinker  and  the  philosopher. 
Our  right  to  be  heard  in  questions  of  pure  philosophy, 
we  trust,  our  countrymen  will  not  readily  dispute,  and 
no  man  has  come  more  reluctantly  than  we  to  own  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible.  We  have  felt  for  that 
sacred  Book  the  greatest  possible  aversion  )  we  have 
fairly  detested  it,  and  felt  that  we  were  derogating  from 
our  dignity  as  a  man  in  quoting  a  single  text  from  it, 
without  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  strong  disap- 
probation of  it.  Slowly,  and  only  by  the  hardest, 
have  we  come  from  that  state  of  deep  dislike  to  our 
present  state  of  faith  and  reverence.  The  Bible  is  to 
us  now  our  classic ;  we  love  to  quote  it  not  merely  for 
authority,  but  for  its  aesthetic  beauty  and  effect.  A 
felicitous  quotation  from  the  Bible,  in  our  judgment,  is 
a  finer  mark  of  literary  taste  and  skill,  than  a  felicitous 
quotation  from  Homer  or  Horace.  We  have  therefore 
come  not  only  to  believe  the  Bible,  but  to  admire  it, 
and  to  love  it.  We  study  it  as  our  highest  intellectual 
and  literary  standard.  Between  this  view  and  the  for- 
mer one  mentioned,  there  is  a  distance.  What  has 
produced  the  change  ? 

Formerly,  we  looked  at  the  Bible  from  too  low  a 
stand-point,  and  saw  in  it  only  the  mere  letter. 
Time,  study,  experience,  and  God's  grace,  have  enabled 
us  to  perceive  in  the  Book  a  significance,  which  we 
once  did  not  and  could  not  see  in  it.     We  have  been 
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enabled  to  perceive  its  immense  sgperiority  over  all 
other  books,  and  we  have  found  that  all  our  own  moral 
and  mental  growth  consists  in  our  becoming  able '  to 
understand  and  appropriate  more  and  more  of  its  mean- 
ing. We  survey  the  present  state  of  mankind  ;  we 
take  an  inventory  of  their  intellectual  wealth,  and  we 
find  that  with  all  their  progress  they  have  not  outgrown 
the  Bible.  The  Remains  of  that  astonishing  Hebrew 
Literature  still  suffice  for  the  human  soul,  and  the 
thought  which  pervades  them  is  still  in  advance  of 
the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  age.  From  this  im- 
portant inferences  may  be  drawn.  But  we  go  back  to 
the  age  when  the  Bible  was  produced,  to  the  people 
among  whom  it  originated,  and  ascertain  what  was  the 
summit  then  reached  by  human  life.  We  find  the  age, 
the  race,  was  in  its  highest  achievements  far  below  the 
Bible.  Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  question  is  set- 
tled. All  life,  we  have  shown^  rests  upon  a  double 
basis;  must  be  at  once  objective  and  subjective.  A 
life  beyond  the  summit  of  one's  age,  or  country,  can  be 
lived  only  by  virtue  of  an  object  transcending  that  age 
or  country.  The  authors  of  the  Bible  could  have  pro- 
duced a  book  transcending  the  summit  attained  by  the 
race  in  their  day,  only  by  communing  with  a  superhu- 
man, and  therefore  a  supernatural  object.  The  whole 
question  as  to  the  .supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible  is, 
therefore,  reduced  to  a  simple  question  of  fact ;  Was  it, 
or  was  it  not,  in  advance  of  the  race  at  the  epoch  or 
epochs  of  its  production  ? 

The  proof,  then,  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
Bible  is  complete ;  as  complete  as  we  have  shown  it  to 
be  in  the  case  of  the  supernatural  inspiration  of  Provi- 
dential Men ;  for  it  is  precisely  the  same.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
the  Bible,  that  its  inspiration  is  full  and  infallible.  The 
inspiration  is  unquestionably  infallible  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  has  its  limits.  This  last  fact  our  Protestant  di- 
vines are  accustomed  to  overlook.  Since  the  inspira- 
tion must  needs  be  infallible,  they  assume  that  the  tn- 
spired  must  also  be  infallible ;  and  therefore  that  all 
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their  sayings,  on  whatever  topics,  must  be  authoritative. 
Hence,  their  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  and 
the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  the  inspi- 
ration, and  therefore  the  authority,  of  the  Bible  cannot 
transcend  that  of  the  Providential  Men  who  wrote  it,  or 
whose  sayings  and  doings  it  records  ,*  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  these  we  know  to  have  been  a  limited  inspira- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  limited,  it  would  have  implied 
their  omniscience,  and  omniscient  they  were  not. 

Moses,  we  assume,  was  a  Providential  Man  in  the 
full  significance  of  the  term.  He  lived  a  supernatural 
life,  and  was  able  to  comprehend  a  superhuman  truth, 
wisdom,  beauty,  goodness.  The  only  miracle  there 
was  about  him  was  in  the  fact  of  his  living  a  super- 
natural life.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the 
mode  in  which  he  acted,  wrote,  or  dictated  his  laws. 
He  in  all  respects  acted  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
life,  naturally,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, as  we  all  do ;  but  living  a  supernatural  life,  he 
was  able,  naturally,  to  give  laws,  to  write  books,  and  to 
perform  deeds  which  transcended  the  wisdom,  discern- 
ment, genius,  and  ability  of  ordinary  men.  In  this 
transcendent  superiority  consisted  the  supernatural  char- 
acter of  his  laws,  his  writings,  and  his  deeds,  and  this 
superiority  he  could  not  have  shown,  had  he  not  been 
supernaturally  endowed.  So  far  then  Moses  is  super- 
naturally  inspired,  and  therefore  infallible.  But  was 
Moses  able  to  comprehend  all  wisdom,  all  truth,  all  ex- 
cellence ?  By  no  means.  Jeremiah  and  Paul  both  al- 
lege the  imperfections  of  his  system,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  promise  a  New  (Covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah.  However  high  Moses 
rose  above  his  own  epoch,  he  fell  far  below  Jesus. 
Christianity,  all  must  concede,  is  an  advance  on  Ju- 
daism. The  inspiration  of  Moses  was  not  complete. 
His  law  was  imperfect.  It  required  another  and  a 
greater  than  he,  to  magnify  it  and  make  it  honorable  — 
to  fulfil  it.  His  glory  pales  before  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  we  remember  him,  still  love  and  reverence 
him,  only  because  he  was  the  type  and  promise  of  the 
Messiah. 
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Now  this,  which  we  say  of  Moses,  we  may  say  by  a 
stronger  reason  of  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah  and  the  prophets,  who,  though 
inspired,  were  rather  inspired  through  the  medium  of 
the  Mosaic  life  and  inspiration,  than  originally,  imme- 
diately from  God  ;  as  we  may  say  that  Augustine,  Fen- 
elon.  Fox,  Penn,  Swedenborg,  and  Wesley  are  inspired 
by  the  Hfe  of  Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  embodied  in 
the  Church.  Of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  we  may  speak 
very  much  as  we  do  of  Moses  and  his  followers.  We 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  Jesus,  we  mean  the  man 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  living,  suffering,  preaching,  dying 
for  man's  redemption,  possessed,  in  an  absolute  sense,  all 
knowledge.  Jesus  was,  and  is  to  man  the  full  and 
complete  manifestation  of  Grod  in  the  flesh ;  and  we  are 
unable  to  conceive  of  aught  that  goes  beyond  him,  or 
that  will  in  the  lapse  of  ages  render  another  manifesta- 
tion necessary.  In  point  of  fact,  we  believe  the  Gos- 
pel kingdom  to  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  that 
Jesus  will  reign  forever ;  for  in  him  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.  We  do  not  look  for 
another  Messiah  in  the  sense  in  which  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah. He  seems  to  us  to  have  infused  true  eternal  Life 
into  the  life  of  humanity,  and  that  now  through  com- 
munion we  may,  as  a  race,  be  said  to  possess  in  our- 
selves a  principle  of  eternal  growth.  Yet  we  ought 
not  to  assume  that  new  and  higher  manifestations  of 
divine  life  may  not,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  needed,  and 
be  made.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  certain  is  it  that 
the  inspiration  of  Jesus^  so  far  as  the  Bible  contains  a 
record  of  it,  does  not  extend  to  all  subjects,  nor  furnish 
an  answer  to  all  possible  questions.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  inspiration  of  his  apostles.  It  extends  far  and  en- 
larges the  interior  life  of  its  recipients,  so  that  they  com- 
prehend what  far  transcends  ordinary  vision ;  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  saying  that  it  so  enlarges  that  life, 
as  to  enable  it  to  comprehend  the  Infinity,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  we  are  lost  as  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  dark- 
ness. They  saw  far,  but  always  is  there  an  infinity 
beyond  them. 
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This  assumed,  we  can  claim  for  the  authors  of  the 
Bible  only  a  partial  inspiration.  God  raised  them  up, 
endowed  them  with  special  spiritual  gifts.  He  enlarged 
without  changing  their  natures,  and  so  enlarged  them 
as  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  as  much  of  true,  eter- 
nal Life,  as  suited  his  purpose,  through  them  to  infuse 
into  humanity.  This  was  merely  so  much  added  to 
their  natural  ability,  from  which  in  their  own  minds  it 
was  absolutely  indistinguishable.  Under  its  influence, 
and  by  its  aid,  they  went  forth  and  uttered  what  was 
in  them ;  but  always  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  humanity.  They  spoke  from  their  own  minds,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  peculiar  habits  and  tastes,  and 
mixed  up  with  what  was  supernatural  all  they  had  that 
was  natural.  Of  what  they  said  part  only  transcended 
the  ordinary  powers  of  human  beings,  and  the  part  so 
transcending  was  far  from  including  all  that  transcends 
our  natural  powers.  Of  this  which  so  transcends,  and 
which  their  inspiration  did  not  comprehend,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say  that  we  have,  and  ever  shall  have,  no 
need.  Consequently,  it  would  be  false,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  say  that  the  whole  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  rash,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  it  contains 
all  that  is  or  can  be  essential  to  faith  and  practice.  We 
repeat  it,  then,  that  we  do  not  adopt  the  Protestant  view 
of  the  Bible. 

In  the  next  place,  our  Protestant  divines  not  only  as- 
sert the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  individual  reason  to  interpret  them.  This 
last  assertion  is  at  the  foundation  of  Protestantism,  and 
passes  in  the  Protestant  world  under  the  name  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  —  a  right  which,  if  once  ad- 
mitted, in  its  full  extent,  involves  the  destruction  of  all 
social,  moral,  and  religious  order,  —  a  right  directly  hos- 
tile to  the  other  Protestant  principle,  the  sufficiency  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Parker's  book  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Protestantism  refuting  itself.  Taking 
the  right  of  private  judgment  as  his  point  of  departure, 
he  demonstrates  but  too  easily  that  the  Scriptures  are 
not  necessary,  and  that  the  Protestant  idolatry  of  the 
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Bible  has  even  less  excuse  than  the  Catholic  idolatry  of 
the  Papacy.  I  have  the  right  of  private  judgment,  on- 
ly on  condition  that  I  have  the  ability  to  judge  for  my- 
self. But  I  have  the  ability  to  judge  for  myself,  only 
on  condition  that  I  possess  in  myself  a  perfect  measure 
of  truth,  or  am  already  in  possession  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  absolute  religion.  But  if  I  have  this, 
I  have  no  need  of  the  Scriptures.  I  know  all  I  can 
know,  or  need  to  know,  without  them.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  then,  necessarily  negatives  the  au- 
thority and  suflBciency  of  the  Scriptures. 

But  if  we  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we 
must  also  deny  that  of  the  authority  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are  not  alone  sufficient 
and  authoritative,  if  we  need  for  the  understanding  of 
them  an  authorized  or  an  authoritative  interpreter.  They 
can  be  sufficient  and  authoritative,  only  on  condition 
that  each  man  is  competent  to  interpret  them  for  him- 
self. We  cannot  assert  this  competency  without  assert- 
ing the  right  of  private  judgment  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Consequently  we  cannot  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  declare  them  to  be  the  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice,  without  at  the  same  time 
asserting,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  this,  another 
principle  which  destroys  it,  by  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Mr.  Parker,  starting  with 
the  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, has  overthrown  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures.  The  truth 
is.  Protestantism  from  the  first  has  been  divided  against 
itself.  Hence  its  want  of  organic  power ;  hence  the 
multiplicity  of  its  sects,  the  anarchic  life,  which  is 
but  death,  it  has  originated ;  hence  its  no  distant 
final  disappearance  from  Christendom,  foreshadowed  in 
the  fact,  that  it  has  really  made  no  progress  on  Catho- 
licism since  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  no  Protestants.  We  believe 
the  problem  for  our  age  is  Catholicism  without  Papacy, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Luberty  without  Individualism, 
on  the  other.  We  can  consent  to  install  neither  the  Pope, 
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nor  the  Bible,  nor  the  individual  Reason.  Of  the  three 
we  prefer,  as  the  readers  of  all  our  writings  for  the  last 
eight  years  must  have  inferred,  the  first.  But  Popery 
died  a  natural  death  with  Leo  the  Tenth ;  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  ever  can  revive ;  and  certainly  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should.  The  time  has  gone  by,  when 
a  poor  old  bishop,  often  but  the  tool  of  those  who  have 
placed  him,  through  their  intrigues  and  for  their  selfish 
purposes,  in  the  papal  chair,  can  command  throughout 
the  Christian  world  that  respect  for  his  decisions  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Papacy.  Of  Individualism 
we  have,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  seen  enough. 
The  world  has  grown  weary  of  it.  It  can  found  noth- 
ing. In  theology  it  gives  us  at  best  only  the  Natural- 
Religionism  of  the  volume  before  us  ;  in  morals  it  gives 
us  nothing  better  than  unmitigated  selfishness ;  in  poli- 
tics it  denies  the  state,  and  results  legitimately  in  No- 
governmentism.  If  you  concede  me  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  I  demand  of  you  by  what  right  you 
presume  to  enact  laws  for  governing  me,  or  to  require  me 
to  obey  any  law  my  judgment  does  not  approve  ?  The 
Bible  cannot  in  the  Protestant  sense  be  made  the  sove- 
reign, even  admitting  what  we,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 
ny, its  plenary  and  infallible  inspiration,  because  it  is 
nothing  to  us  save  as  it  is  interpreted.  *'  Understand- 
est  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  How  can  I  except  some 
man  should  guide  me  ? "  There  must  be,  and  in  spite 
of  us  there  will  be,  an  authorized  interpreter  of  it.  This 
interpreter  is  the  real  authority ;  and  it  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, neither  the  Pope  nor  the  individual  Reason  ;  but 
the  Church.  What  we  mean  by  the  Church,  we  shall 
soon  proceed  to  state.  The  Bible  is  to  us  the  authentic 
account  of  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen  people,  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  men,  whom 
he  raised  up  to  be  the  revelators  of  his  will,  and  his 
agents  in  the  advancement  of  mankind.  But  its  real 
significance  we  obtain  only  from  the  commentaries  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  living  Jesus,  who  was  to  be  with  us  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  of  which  the  true  Church, 
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the  one  Catholic  Church,  is  the  real,  literal,  and  living 
body.  In  other  words,  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures 
and  their  authority,  without  which  they  would  be  to 
us  a  dead  letter,  without  life  or  meaning,  is  the  Ideal 
of  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  ex- 
pression. But  more  of  this  by  and  by.  The  right  of 
the  individual  to  judge  is  in  his  union  with  the  Church, 
and  not  in  his  separation  from  it. 

Taking  this  our  view  of  inspiration,  that  it  consists 
in  the  miraculous  life  of  the  inspired,  which,  though 
superhuman,  is  in  no  case,  unless  we  except  that  of 
Jesus,  a  full,  complete,  eternal  life,  we  easily  see  that 
the  inspiration  must  needs  be  partial ;  and  if  sufficient 
as  far  as  it  goes,  does  by  no  means  exalt  its  recipients 
to  the  perception  of  all  truth.    Assuming  the  life,  which 
is  the  inspiration,  to  be,  though  superhuman,  still  in- 
complete, admitting  a  life  still   higher,  and  that  those 
who  lived  it  spoke  from  its  fulness  according  to  the 
natural  laws  of  their  understanding  and  imagination, 
we  can  easily  get   over  all  the  difficulties  Mr.  Parker 
enumerates  in  the  details  of  the  Bible,  without  finding 
aught  to  impeach  its  general  supernatural  inspiration. 
We  would,  had  we  time  and  room,  consider  these  diffi- 
culties at  length ;  but  we  must  pass  them  over.     We 
can  otily  suggest,  that  Mr.  Parker  possibly  exaggerates 
them,  and  in  fact  feels  them,  because  he  takes  too  low 
a  view  of  the  Bible,  and  interprets  it  from  the  mere 
local  coloring,  one  may  say,  the  mere  costume,  not  from 
its  real  spirit  and  intent.     He  seems  to  us  to  deny 
himself  the  spiritual  discernment,  which   he   actually 
possesses,  and  excercises  in  all  other  cases.     He  carps 
at  the  dialogue  Moses  is  said  to  have  held  with  the 
Lord ;  but  his  objections  do  not  go  beyond  the  dra- 
matic form  adopted  by  the  writer.     He  does  not  ask 
himself,  what  is  the  real  significance  of  the  passage, 
nor  whether  he  has  aught  to  object  to  its  real  meaning. 
The  case  of  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  disturbs  him. 
What,  God  command  human  sacrifices !    By  no  means  ; 
and  the  very  passage  tells  us  as  much.     "  Lay  not  thy 
hand  upon  the  lad,  nor  do  anything  unto  him."     But 
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what  means  the  passage  ?  What  is  the  moral  it  teaches? 
Simply  that  where  the  motive  is  to  obey  God,  and  is 
so  strong  as  to  withhold  nothing  however  dear,  even 
though  the  act,  consequent  thereupon,  should  be  in  it- 
self as  wrong  as  the  offering  up  of  his  son  on  the  altar 
by  a  father,  God  accounts  it  righteousness.  Abraham's 
act  was  in  itself,  viewed  objectively,  wrong ;  but  the 
motive  with  which  he  acted,  his  willingness  to  obey 
God,  not  only  excused  the  act,  but  made  it  imputed  or 
accounted  to  him  as  an  act  of  obedience,  and  an  act 
even  deserving  reward.  For  God  does  not  judge  us 
according  to  the  consequences  of  our  acts,  but  according 
to  what  we  are  in  ourselves;  —  the  principles  and  mo- 
tives from  which  we  act.  Has  Mr.  Parker  anything  to 
object  to  this  ? 

V. 

THE    CHURCH. 

The  Fifth  and  last  Book  is  entitled  The  Relation  of  the 
Religious  Sentiment  to  the  greatest  of  human  institutions,  or 
a  Discourse  of  the  Church.  It  consists  of  seven  chapters^ 
on  the  Claims,  the  Gradual  Formation,  and  the  Fundamental 
and  Distinctive  Idea  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  Division 
of  Christian  Sects,  the  Catholic  Party,  the  Protestant  Party, 
and  the  Party  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  and  the  Final 
Answer  to  the  Question. 

Mr.  Parker,  we  must  be  permitted  in  the  outset  to  say,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  nature,  de- 
sign, and  authority  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  than  his 
statements,  unless  it  be  our  own  past  Protestant  declamations. 
With  his  view  of  Christianity  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  any  just  notions  of  an  institution,  really  Christian  in  its 
origin  and  design.  With  him  Christianity  is  worthy  of  our 
regard  only  so  far  as  it  coincides  with  absolute  religion,  and 
absolute  religion  we  may  all  have,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  without  recourse  to  any  foreign  aid.  Christianity  is 
not  wisdom  and  strength  imparted  to  humanity  for  its  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification ;  but  a  mere  reiteration  or  republica- 
tion of  the  great  truths,  apparent  to  us  all  by  the  light  of  Na- 
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ture.  All  its  value  coDsists  in  the  fact,  that  we  may  see  what 
is  our  duty  more  clearly  through  its  medium,  than  we  can 
without  it.  But  it  gives  us  no  additional  power  to  perform 
our  duty.  Jesus  is  not  *'made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, and  sanctification,  and  redemption ;  "  but  is  an  elder 
brother,  of  very  exemplary  character,  who  in  his  life  shows 
us  the  possibility  of  man.  In  what  he  has  done,  we  may  see 
what  man  may  do.  This  is  unquestionably  of  some  advan- 
tage. Since  one  of  our  number,  poor  and  humble  in  life  as 
any  of  us,  has  done  so  much,  we  are  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  same ;  and  what  we  attempt  with  confidence,  we  are 
the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  accomplishing.  With  this  view 
of  Jesus  and  Christianity,  we  can  at  *best  understand  by  the 
Christian  Church  nothing  more  than  ''  an  assembly  of  men 
and  women  grouped  around^'  Jesus,  as  the  model-man,  "  to 
be  instructed  by  his  words,  and  warmed  by  his  example."  p. 
385. 

With  this  view,  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
pretence  of  the  Church,  that  out  of  its  pale  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, or  its  claims  to  authority  over  the  individual,  the  soul, 
reason,  conscience,  and  religion.  Mr.  Parker  denies  that  the 
Church  is  necessary  at  all  to  the  salvation  of  the  racQ,  or  of 
individuals.  He  says  Christ  established  no  church,  and  gave 
no  directions  for  the  formation  of  a  church ;  and  a  church  in 
our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  Gospels. 
If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  altogether  wrong  to  contend  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  and  can  be  no 
salvation. 

Equally  wrong  is  it  to  contend  in  his  name  for  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  '*  The  Christian  Church  may  be  defined  a 
body  of  men  and  women,  assembling  for  the  purposes  of  wor^ 
ship  and  religious  instruction.  It  has  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  individuals  composing  it.'*  p.  387.  The  Church  then 
b  a  mere  congress  of  independent  sovereigns,  and  has  in  it- 
self no  entity,  is  no  body,  and  therefore  can  of  itself  have  no 
authority.  By  what  right  then  does  it  claim  dominion  over 
the  individual,  to  be  the  master  of  the  soul,  of  reason,  con- 
science, and  religion?  The  individual  could  never  delegate 
to  another  his  own  sovereignty  to  be  turned  against  himself. 

Passing  onward,  from  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of 
the  Church,  to  its  fundamental  and  distinctive  Idea,  Mr.  Par- 
ker finds  just  as  little  to  commend.  This  Idea  is,  he  says, 
that  "  God  has  made  the  highest  revelation  of  himself  through 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."     But  what  if  he  has  ?     Christianity,  so 
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far  as  worth  regarding,  he  has  already  said,  coincides  with 
absolute  religion,  and  therefore  consists  not  in  what  one  be- 
lieves, but  in  what  one  is  and  does ;  that  is,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God  written  on  man's  nature.  This  law,  since 
human  nature  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same,  is  equally 
revealed  to  all  men.  We  may  then  know  the  law  and  obey 
it  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  out  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
in  it.  What  necessity  then  of  the  Church  ?  If  I  know  the 
law  and  keep  it,  what  matters  it,  whether  I  believe  that  God 
has  made  the  highest  revelation  of  himself  through  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Moses,  Socrates,  Plato,  Appollouius  of  Tyana, 
Mahomet,  Joanna  Southcote,  Joe  Smith,  or  through  my  own 
reason,  conscience,  sentiments,  and  instincts?  The  funda- 
mental and  distinctive  dogma  of  the  Church,  then,  is  utterly 
worthless,  and  so  must  needs  be  the  institution  it  originates 
and  founds. 

But  passing  onwards  still,  leaving  by  the  way  the  Catholic 
party  and  the  Protestant  party,  rejecting  entirely  the  old 
Church,  as  needless,  and  even  as  mischievous,  what  are  we 
to  have  in  its  place?  What  is  Mr.  Parker's  "final  answer  to 
the  question  ?  ^'  He  tells  us  that  our  old  garments  are  un- 
seemly, do  not  become  our  complexions,  fail  to  set  off  the 
beauty  of  our  forms,  restrain  our  free  motions,  cramp  and 
dwarf  our  limbs,  and  render  us  deformed  and  hideous.  He, 
in  his  love  of  truth,  beauty,  and  freedom,  strips  them  off,  and 
drives  us  forth  from  our  old  dwellings  into  the  streets,  naked 
and  shivering.  Well,  wherewithal  does  he  propose  to  re- 
clothe  us  ?  What  new  garments  has  he  prepared  ?  or  what 
directions  has  he  to  give  for  preparing  new  garments? 

We  would  not  do  him  injustice,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  col- 
lect from  his  volume,  garments  he  is  resolved  that  henceforth 
we  shall  not  wear.  His  great  aim  seems  to  be  to  restore  us 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  to  live  in  the  innocence  of  hu- 
manity, before  men  and  women  learned  to  blush  that  they 
were  naked,  or  to  seek  with  such  fig-leaf  aprons  as  churches 
and  religious  institutions  to  cover  their  nakedness.  But  we 
must  tell  him  that  this  world  is  too  bleak  and  wintry,  and 
withal  too  full  of  sin  and  shame,  for  us  to  be  able  to  go  through 
it  without  some  covering.  Ask  us  not,  we  beseech  thee, 
to  be  Adamites.  Even  the  ''Sartor*'  will  teach  thee  better, 
that  institutions  for  our  souls  are  as  necessary  as  clothes  for 
our  bodies.  We  cannot  lodge  naked  on  the  bare  ground ; 
and  yet,  what  else  dost  thou  propose  ? 

We  ask  this  last  question  in  no  vain  or  captious  spirit. 
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We  have  followed  with  no  indifferent  feelings  our  brave  young 
theological  Hercules^    Thou  wouldst  rid  the  earth,  we  have 
exclaimed   in  our  admiration,   of  all   monsters;   thou   hast 
the  courage  to  attack  all  hydras,  chimeras, spectres,  illusions; 
thou  makest  noble  war  against  all  imposture.  Fight  on,  fight 
on,  wield  club,  sword,  spear,  axe,  or  mattock,  whatever  comes 
to  hand ;  lay  about  thee,  spare  not ;  but  when  thy  work  of 
destruction  is  done,  the  armies  of  imposture  routed,  the  mons- 
ters  all  slain,  what  then  wilt  thou  have  to  do?     We  too  have 
had  our  day  of  destruction ;  toe  too,  strong  in  our  youth,  and 
brave  through  our  inexperience  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
our  spirits,  went  forth  in  this  warfare  against  the  chimeras, 
illusions,  spectres,  which  make  children  of  us  all.     We  even 
carried  our  war  into  heaven  and  hell.     We  iVould  have  no 
God  to  tyrannize  over  us ;  no  devils  or  damned  spirits  to 
jabber  at  us,  to  mock  and  torment  us.     We  drove  the  harm- 
less ghost  from  the  old  churchyard  and  deserted  tower,  and 
the  fairies  from  the  green  dell   where  they  danced   in  the 
moonlight.    We  would  be  no  longer  imposed  upon.     We 
would  worship  no  dumb  idols,  bow  down  to  no  gods  made  of 
wood  or  stone,  or  gods  created  by  men's  passions,  their  hopes 
or  their  fears.     We  would  stand  upon  the  firm  earth,  upon 
our  own  two  feet,  and  say  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan,"  to  what- 
soever did  not  come  to  us  in  a  shape  real,  solid,  raiionoL 
All  went  on  gloriously  for  a  while,  and  answered  admirably, 
till  we  felt  that  our  work  was  completed,  and  we  had  rid  our- 
selves of  all  illusions,  of  all  impositions;   but   then  —  aye, 
then  !     Then,  a  sickness  came  over  the  soul,  and  we  seemed 
to  stand  on^a  mere  point,  solitary  and  alone,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  and  yawning  guif,  which  nothing  filled  or  could  fill.     It 
would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  been  able  to  believe  it  filled 
with  ghosts,  goblins,  and  devils;  for  these  would  have  been 
somewhat,  and  a/tything  is  always  better  than  nothing. 

A  time  comes,  when  we  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
pulling  down  old  temples  and  clearing  away  rubbish  ;  a  time 
comes  to  all  of  us,  who  have  human  hearts,  human  affections, 
and  human  Interests,  when  we  would  erect  us  a  dwelling, 
settle  down,  and  feel  that  we  have  a  home,  and  are  at  home. 
We  care  not  who  knows  it,  nor  who  laughs  at  us ;  but  we 
own  that  we,  for  ourselves,  have  reached  this  stage  in  life's 
journey.  Our  thoughts  and  our  feelings  go  beyond  the  work 
of  demolition,  beyond  the  smoke  and  dust  raised  by  the  fall 
and  crash  of  old  institutions,  to  something  which  must  take 
their  place.    We  must  have  clothing  and  a  shelter.    We  must 
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have  something  positive,  something  that  will  help  us,  by  the 
gaining  of  which  we  may  be  saved  from  our  sins,  have  our 
hearts  purified,  and  be  enabled  to  commune  with  our  God. 
We  must  have  something  we  can  grasp,  hold  on  to,  and  that 
will  not  break  the  moment  we  need  its  support,  and  leave  us 
to  fall  helpless,  hopeless,  headlong  over  the  precipice.  In 
deep,  solemn  earnest  have  we  ourselves  sought  for  this  sup- 
port ;  in  deep,  solemn  earnest  have  we  listened  to  our  young 
prophet,  to  catch  his  final  answer  to  the  awful  question,  which 
not  he  only,  but  all  humanity  raises. 

Alas,  the  oracle  recoils  from  its  own  response.  Mr. 
Parker  himself  evidently  feels  the  insufficiency  of  what  he 
has  to  offer.  His  conclusion  is  almost  tragic.  *'*  Jesus  fell 
back  on  God;  on  absolute  religion,  absolute  morality;  the 
truth  its  own  authority ;  his  works  his  witness.  The  early 
Christians  fell  back  on  the  authority  of  Jesus ;  their  succes- 
sors on  the  Bible,  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  ;  the 
next  generation  on  the  Church,  the  work  of  the  apostles  and 
fathers.  The  world  retreads  this  ground.  Protestant- 
ism delivers  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  and  carries 
us  back  to  the  Bible.  Biblical  ^criticism  frees  us  from  the 
thraldom  of  Scripture,  and  brings  us  to  the  authority  of  Je- 
sus. Philosophical  spiritualism  liberates  us  from  all  personal 
and  finite  authority,  and  restores  us  to  God,  the  primeval 
fountain,  whence  the  Church,  the  Scriptures,  and  Jesus  draw 
all  the  water  of  life  wherewith  they  have  filled  their  urns." 
p.  483.  But  when  we  have  retraced  this  ground,  and  led  be- 
hind us  the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  Jesus,  what  shall  we  have 
then  ?  *'  Thence,  and  thence  only,  shall  mankind  obtain  abso- 
lute religion  and  spiritual  well-being."  In  what  shall  this 
spiritual  well-being  consist  1  O  tell  us  that.  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  that  ''  the  soul  is  greater  than  the 

CHURCH." 

No,  not  so ;  we  shall  then  be  restored  to  God,  and  derive 
our  spiritual  well-being  from  him.  Illusion,  illusion  all !  All 
Mr.  Parker  means,  by  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  God,  is 
its  restoration  to  itself,  or  rather  the  leaving  of  it  to  itself 
alone,  to  its  own  resources,  with  nothing  to  aid  it  upward  in 
its  way  to  heaven.  And  his  absolute  religion  is  absolute  sole- 
ly because  it  is  indefinite,  means  nothing  in  particular,  in 
fiict  nothinor  at  all.  But  take  a  more  favorable  view.  Does 
not  Mr.  Parker  know  that  the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  Jesus 
have  been  sought  as  constituting  a  medium,  through  which 
we  may  rise  to  God  ?    Admit  that  they  are  not  true  media^ 
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nay,  reject  them  as  altogether  inadequate  and  false ;  does  it 
follow  that  the  soul  will  then  stand  in  immediate  relation  with 
God  ?  Does  nothing  now  separate  us  from  God,  l)ut  the 
Church,  the  Bible,  and  Jesus?  What  is  it  to  stand  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  God,  to  be  at^one  with  God  ?  Is  it  not  to 
bear  his  moral  likeness,  that  is,  to  be  good  and  to  do  good  ? 
Can  we  be  good  and  do  good,  without  a  medium  ?  What  me- 
dium does  Mr.  Parker  provide  us  ?  His  absolute  religion  at 
best,  even  according  to  the  most  favorable  account  which  he 
himself  gives  of  it,  merely  says  to  us,  ''  Be  good,  do  right, 
obey  God."  With  all  my  heart;  but  what  is  good?  what  is 
right?  what  t5  it  to  obey  God  ?  And  how  am  I,  weak  and 
helpless  as  my  sins  have  made  me,  and  are  still  making  me, 
to  obtain  the  strength,  the  moral  force  to  obey  God,  and  to 
do  right?  I  am  sick,  but  he  brings  me  no  physician  ;  1  am 
blind,  and  he  says,  see,  and  thy  blindness  will  be  removed  ; 
I  am  dumb,  and  he  says,  speak,  and  thy  dumbness  will  cease 
to  afflict  thee ;  I  am  lame,  and  he  says,  walk,  and  thy  lame* 
ness  will  be  cured ;  I  am  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  he 
aays,  be  good  and  do  good,  and  thou  wilt  have  moral  life. 
Thy  mockery  is  too  bitter.  How  without  moral  life  am  I  to 
be  good  and  to  do  good  ? 

We  have  looked  over  Mr.  Parker's  whole  volume  to  find 
the  Saviour ;  we  do  not  find  him ;  we  find  nothing  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  sinner.  In  speaking  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  He 
lived  for  himself;  he  died  for  himself;  worked  out  his  own 
salvation,  and  toe  must  do  the  same.*'*  p.  467.  Jesus  then  did 
not  come  into  the  world,  preach,  suffer,  and  die,  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved  !  In  all  that  he  did,  he 
had  sole  reference  to  himself,  and  was  concerned  merely  with 
saving  his  own  soul  I  And  we  roust  do  the  same.  Where 
then  is  the  Lord  that  bought  us?  Where  is  our  Saviour t 
We  have  no  Saviour.  We  must  save  ourselves.  Here  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  final  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Man  must  look  no  longer  to  Churches,  Bibles,  nor 
Messiahs  for  salvation  ;  but  to  his  own  stout  heart,  and  strong 
right  arm.  Alas,  man^s  very  difficulty  is  the  want  of  this 
stout  heart,  and  this  strong  right  arm.  It  is  he  himself  that 
is  lost,  and  to  this  very  lost  self  you  send  him  for  salvation ! 

But  enough.  We  have  already  shown  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  Mr.  Parker's  Christianity,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sinner. 
We,  as  we  have  said,  differ  radically  from  him  in  our  views 
of  what  Christianity  is.  He  does  not  preach  the  same  Gospel 
that  we  do.     Consequently  our  views  of  the  Church  are  es- 
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sentially  different  from  his.  We  hold  the  Church  absolute^ 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  race  and  of  individuals,  and 
we  contend  that  it  has  supreme  authority  in  all  that  pertains 
to  human  life.  These  are,  no  doubt,  strong  positions,  but  we 
believe  ourselves  able  to  maintain  them.  In  order,  however,  to 
do  it,  we  must  begin  by  stating  as  briefly  as  we  can  what  we 
ourselves  understand,  not  by  a  Christian  Church,  but  the 
Christian  Church. 

1.  What  is  the  Christian  Church  ?  In  one  word,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  not  an  assembly  of  men  and  women  grouped 
around  Jesus  as  great  Model-man,  but  the  real  living  body 
of  our  Lord.  To  make  this  plain,  we  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  Life,  already  alluded  to  more  than  once  in  this  discussion, 
brought  out  in  the  article  on  Leroux's  VHumanite  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal,  and  in  our  recent  Letter  to  Dr. 
Channing  on  the  Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesus.  Jesus,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  does  not  save  the  world,  as  ffreat 
Model-man,  as  great  Prophet  and  Teacher,  nor  as  grand  Ex- 
piatory Sacrifice,  though  he  was  all  these;  but  by  communi- 
cating, through  fellowship,  communion,  his  divine  life  to 
humanity.  How  he  could  do  this  is  already  explained.  All 
dependent  life  is  at  once  subjective  and  objective ;  that  is, 
the  product  of  the  conjoint  and  simultaneous  actipn  of  both 
subject  and  object.  The  name  for  this  conjoint  action  is 
COMMUNION.  Jesus,  by'virtuc  of  the  miraculous  communion 
in  him  of  Humanity  with  Divinity,  lived  a  life  at  once  human 
and  divine.  This  human-divine  Life  is  the  Living  Jesus, 
the  Saviour,  and  saves  us  by  becoming  our  life,  our  righteous- 
ness. Hence,  we  are  said  to  be  saved  by  Christ^s  righteous- 
ness, not  by  our  own. 

But  the  righteousness  of  Christ  does  not  save  us  by  being 
imputed  to  us,  being  accounted  to  us  for  our  righteousness, 
as  theologians  have  falsely  contended,  but  by  becoming  truly, 
literally,  really,  not  symbolically,  our  righteousness,  so  that 
we  actually  have  that  mind  in  us,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  is  what  is  called,  having  the  blood  of  the  atonement 
personally  applied.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  true  right- 
eousness. By  possessing  it,  —  not  through  our  own  works,  but 
by  the  gift  of  God,  —  we  of  course  possess  true  righteousnesss, 
and  are  blameless  before  God.  Theologians,  having  learned 
that  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  per- 
ceiving how  it  could  become  literally  ours,  have  supposed  it 
was  ours  only  by  way  of  imputation,  God  being  pleased  to 
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adjudge  it  ours,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  great  merits  of 
his  Son.  The)^  may  now  see  how  it  can  be  literally  our 
righteousness,  and  abandon  their  old  hypothesis  of  impu- 
tation, with  which  nobody  was  ever  yet  satisfied,  and  oppo- 
sition to  which  has  induced  some  mischievous  errors. 

The  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  saves,  is  his  Life,  and 
this  life  is  communicated  to  others  by  communion.  Jesus 
was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  lived,  in  a  miraculous  com- 
munion with  God,  a  life  which  was  by  its  objectivity  the  life 
of  God,  and  by  its  subjectivity  the  life  of  man ;  which  yet 
was  a  single  life,  and  as  we  have  said,  by  virtue  of  the  sub- 
jectivity of  Jesus,  a  human  life.  All  divine  as  it  was,  then,  it 
could  pass  naturally  into  the  life  of  those  with  whom  he 
communed,  or  who  communed  with  him.  He  was  the  direct 
object  of  communion  to  the  disciples,  and  through  them  the 
indirect  object  of  all  who  communed  with  them.  Between 
him  and  the  disciples,  and  those  who  had  fellowship  with  the 
disciples,  there  must  have  been  then  a  mutual  solidarity ^  a 
one  life  flowing  through  them  all. 

Now  the  true  Christian  Church  is  composed  of  all  those  men 
and  women,  who  are  thus  united  into  one  body  by  the  unity 
of  the  Life,  termed  by  St.  Paul  **  the  unity  of  the  Spirit." 
At  first  it  consisted  only  of  those  who  had  personally  com- 
muned with  Jesus,  that  is,  of  his  immediate  disciples ;  and 
then  of  those  who  communed,  or  lived  by  communing  with 
these ;  and  now  of  all  those  between  whom  and  Jesus, 
through  the  transmission  of  life  from  man  to  man  and  gene- 
ration to  generation,  the  Communion  has  been  instituted  and 
preserved,  constituting  them  all  one  with  each  other,  and 
one  with  Jesus,  agreeably  to  his  prayer :  **  Neither  pray  I 
for  these  (the  disciples)  alone ;  but  for  them  also  which  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us  ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  * 
And  also  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul ;  **  For  as  we 
have  many  members  in  one  body ;  so  we  being  many  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  members  one  of  another.**  i  **  For  as  the 
body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of 
that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ. 
For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether 
we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free."  J 

No  life  ever  dies.  Virtue  went  out  of  Jesus  through  the 
communion  of  his  disciples  with  him,  never  to  be  recalled.   It 

*  John  xvii.  21,  22.        t  Romans  xii.  4,  5.        XI  Cor.  xii.  12, 13. 
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is  the  Life  that  saves,  the  identical  Life  to  which  we  give  the 
name  Jesus.  This,  when  the  man  Jesus  was  on  the  earth, 
before  "  he  went  away/'  was  incarnated  in  an  individual 
body.  *'  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.^' 
But  it,  when  the  disciples  saw  their  Master  go  up  from  them^ 
did  not  ascend,  but  remained  on  the  earth,  embodied  in  these 
very  disciples  of  Jesus,  whom  he  treated  not  as  servants,  but  as 
friends,  on  whom  he  had  breathed,  saying,  *'  Receive  my 
spirit."  The  Life,  thus  remaining  when  the  persoqal  Jesus 
departed  to  his  Father,  and  as  God  with  us,  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Paraclete,  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that 
was  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  which  is  one  with  the  Soil, 
and  one  with  the  Father,  but,  as  the  Church  has  always 
taught,  proceeding  forth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This 
is  what  is  termed  in  Theology  *'  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  Father  through  the  Miraculous  Conception 
takes  Humanity  into  intimate  union  with  himself,  and  begets 
the  Son,  through  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
hearts  of  all  them  that  believe,  or  through  the  Communion 
are  united  into  one  body. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the 
Life,  the  indwelling  and  abiding  Jesus,  is  one  and  the  same. 
This  was  to  be  the  life  of  every  true  believer.  Hence  Jesus 
says  to  his  disciples,  when  commissioning  them  as  Apostles, 
'*  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  unto  the  end  of  the  worldJ* 
In  this  way,  Christ  Jesus  really  and  literally  lives  in  the  life 
of  all  true  Christians,  as  much  as  in  the  fleshly  tabernacle  in 
which  he  dwelt  as  Son  of  Mary,  in  the  days  of  Peter,  James, 
and  John. 

The  Christian  Church  is  composed  of  all  those  who,  in  any 
age  or  nation,  by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called, 
live  this  life;  in  whom  Christ  "dwelleth,"  or  is  *'  fQrmed  the 
hope  of  glory ,'^  or  who  have  "  that  mind  in  them  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  to  whom  Christ  is  "the  power  of  God, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God ; "  to  whom  he  is  "  made  of  God, 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption."  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  Church  cannot  be  a  mere  assembly 
or  aggregation  of  individuals ;  for  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one 
Spirit  that  animates  them  all,  and  by  the  unity  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  they  are  united,  compacted,  solidified  into  one  firm  and 
indissoluble  body,  according  to  the  assertions  of  Paul,  al- 
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ready  quoted.  It  is  a  one  body  composed  of  many  members, 
but  all  these  are  members  one  of  another,  and  all  members 
of  Christ,  and  united  to  him  as  their  one  living  head,  from 
whom  is  derived  all  the  life  of  the  members.  But,  if  there 
be  only  the  one  life,  and  all  they  who  live  it  compose  the 
Church  or  body  of  our  Lord,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  but 
ONE  Church ;  and  as  this  one  Church  must  include  all  who 
'  are  members  of  Christ^s  body,  and  as  men  and  women  be- 
come members  everywhere  by  virtue  of  communion  with  the 
one  and  the  same  life,  the  Church  must  not  only  be  one,  but 
Catholic.  The  modern  notion,  that  there  may  be  churches 
many  and  diverse,  in  any  deep,  significant  sense  of  the  terra, 
is  unwarranted ;  because  it  implies  that  the  body  of  Christ 
may  be  cut  up,  or  broken  into  fragments,  and  still  the  warm 
life-blood  circulate  uninterrupted  throughout  the  parts.  The 
Church,  moreover,  is  not  only  one,  and  catholic,  that  is,  we 
must  not  only  assert  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  done,  but  we  roust 
also  assert  its  inspiration,  and  therefore,  what  has  always 
been  called,  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
constituted  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  the  Lord,  by  living 
not  a  life  like  that  of  Jesus,  but  the  identical  life  which  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  This  Life  is  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  lived,  does  it  lead  into 
all  truth.  Inspiration  is,  we  have  shown,  always  through  the 
medium  of  a  life.  The  Divine  Life  is  in  the  Church.  It  is, 
therefore,  inspired  through  the  medium  of  this  Life.  Hence, 
through  the  Church  we  have  a  continuous  inspiration,  not 
original  and  immediate,  but  derivative  and  mediate,  yet  full 
and  authoritative.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  ability,  and  the  right  consequent  upon  its 
ability,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  soul,  reason,  conscience,  religion,  whatever 
pertains  to  human  development  and  growth. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  salvation  of  the  race, 
and  of  individuals,  must  now  be  obvious.  We  have  already 
identified  Christ  and  Christianity.  There  is  no  separation 
possible  or  conceivable  even  between  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Christ  saves  by  giving  himself,  by  becoming  "  the  Lord  our 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.*'  But  Christ  without  the  Church  would  be 
to  us  no  Christ  at  all.  We  cannot  commune,  we  can  have 
no  intercourse,  with  pure  spirit.  It  escapes  us  on  all  sides, 
forever  eluding  our  mental  grasp.     We  know  it,  commune 
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with  it,  only  as  embodied,  incarnated.  God  outside  of  the 
universe  is  to  us  an  abstraction,  a  mere  nullity  ;  he  is  a  reality 
to  us  only  as  realized,  embodied  in  his  works.  Abstract  cre- 
ation, abstract  the  works  of  God,  which  are  the  media  through 
which  he  reveals  himself,  and  we  could  have  no  conception  of 
him.  So,  when  the  personal  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  he 
would  have  been  no  more  to  us,  than  if  he  had  never  been, 
had  he  not  embodied  himself  in  the  Church.  All  life  is  de- 
rived from  him  through  communion.  But  where  do  we  meet 
him?  Where  do  we  commune  with  him?  We  commune 
with  God  in  his  works,  especially  in  man,  the  direct  object 
of  man,  and  can  commune  with  him  nowhere  else.  Where 
do  we  commune  with  Jesus,  but  in  his  works,  in  the  Church, 
which  is  his  creation,  his  body  ?  We  can  approach  him  only 
where  he  is,  and  where  he  is  only  through  a  medium.  He  is 
in  the  Church,  and  to  us  nowhere  else  ;  and  the  Church,  as 
his  body,  becomes  the  medium  through  which  we  have  access 
to  him,  through  whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 

In  other  words,  and  perhaps  plainer ;  the  Life  is  the  Sav- 
iour, and  the  Life  is  obtained  only  by  personal  communion 
with  those  who  live  it.  These  are  the  Church.  It  follows 
then  that  salvation  is  possible  only  on  condition  of  commun- 
ing with  the  Church.  The  life  that  saves,  and  the  only  life 
that  saves,  is  in  the  Church;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  as- 
sumes nothing  which  it  has  not  a  right  to  assume,  when  it 
says  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation* 
"I  am,*'  says  Jesus,  **  the  true  vine.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in 
you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I 
am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit;  for 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Now  Christ  is  in  those,  who 
through  communion  have  received  him,  in  whom  he  lives^  is 
embodied.  These,  we  say  again,  are  the  Church.  We  can 
receive  him,  then,  only  by  communion  with  the  Church,  and 
can  abide  in  him  only  by  abiding  in  the  Church.  Out  of  the 
Church  we  are  as  the  branches  severed  from  the  vine,  in 
which  is  the  life  of  the  branches.  Out  of  the  Church,  then, 
no  salvation. 

The  same  truth  is  taught  by  the  parable  which  likens  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  On 
what  condition  could  the  whole  be  leavened?  Simply  on 
condition  that  it  remained  in  one  mass.     Had  the  woman  di- 
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vided  it  into  two  parts,  put  her  leaven  in  one  part,  and  placed 
it  out  of  communication  with  the  other,  could  the  whole  ha?e 
been  leavened  ?  It  is  plain  then  if,  as  we  have  proved,  that 
we  are  saved  by  living  the  life  of  Christ,  and  if  we  can  live 
that  life  only  by  communion,  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is 
no  salvation,  for  out  of  the  Church  no  access  to  the  Life  that 
saves.  In  order  to  partake  of  the  Life,  we  must  be  joined  as 
members  to  Christ's  body. 

Here  is  the  profound  significance  of  the  Communion,  of 
Excommunication,  and  of  Sects  and  Schisms.  The  one  steady 
aim  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  to  bring  all 
men  to  the  Communion  ;  its  greatest  dread  has  always  been  of 
Sects  and  Schisms,  and  its  severest  penalty  upon  disorderly 
members,  Excommunication.  How  profoundly  true  !  Com- 
munion is  the  one  thing  desirable ;  for  it  is  the  medium  of 
life;  sects  and  schisms  are  fatal  to  the  life,  for  they  mutilate, 
cut  up,  or  break  into  fragments  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  divine  life  through  all  its 
parts ;  and  excommunication  is  a  terrible  penalty,  for  it  cuts 
oflf  the  disorderly  member  from  the  Communion,  and  therefore 
from  all  chance  of  salvation.  How  true,  then,  is  it,  that 
Jesus  gave  unto  the  Church,  and  to  Peter,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Church,  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and 
that  whatsoever  it  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  it  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven  I  Call  not  this  the  false  assumption  of  the 
Popish  Church  ;  it  is  literally  true,  and  grows  out  of  the 
very  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  Church.  They,  who 
are  received  into  communion  with  those  in  whom  Christ 
dwells,  do  receive  of  Christ,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Christ 
received  their  sins  are  remitted ;  and  they,  whom  the 
Church  cuts  off  from  its  communion,  being  debarred  from  all 
access  to  the  life,  must  of  necessity  remain  in  the  '*  bonds  of 
iniquity  and  the  gall  of  bitterness.'^ 

Is  not  the  doctrine  we  here  teach  the  true  doctrine  ?  Do 
we  assert,  in  fact,  aught  which  is  not  incorporated  into  the 
authentic  creed  of  our  own  age  ?  What  is  it  that  hinders 
the  progress  of  Christian  principles  ?  Why  does  darkness 
still  brood  over  so  many  lands,  and  the  voice  of  man's  injus- 
tice to  man  still  ring  in  our  ears  and  pierce  our  hearts?  Is 
it  not  all  owing  to  the  want  of  communion  ?  The  human 
family  have  been  broken  up  into  fragments ;  and  the  free,  mu- 
tual intercourse  of  its  members  with  those  who  embody  the 
Saviour  has  been  hindered,  interrupted  by  our  divisions  into 
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hostile  nations;  by  family  pride,  fostered  by  false  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  unequal,  and  therefore  unjust,  repartition 
of  the  fruits  of  industry.  Reorganize  the  state,  family,  and 
property,  so  as  to  favor  the  universal  communion  of  man  with 
man,  which  is  only  what  the  age  is  struggling  for  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  national,  political,  civil,  social,  and  the  life 
will  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in  the  redemption  and 
sanctihcation  of  all  men.  Just  in  proportion  as  we  extend 
the  Communion,  do  we  become  more  truly  Christian.  Com- 
merce and  the  missionary,  literature  and  the  arts,  even  war 
and  conquest,  are  in  the  providence  of  God  made  media  for 
extending  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  and  of  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  with  Christendom.  Trade  and  politics,  per- 
haps aided  somewhat  by  philanthropy,  have  brought  the  whole 
world,  to  a  partial  extent,  under  the  same  system.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Russians  and  English  in  Asia,  of  the  French  in 
Africa,  and  the  growth  of  America,  compel  Europe  in  set- 
tling her  own  domestic  concerns  to  consult  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  By  and  by  the  whole  world  will  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  civilization  ;  and  in  each  particular 
nation,  national  caste,  family  caste,  property  caste,  the  three 
forms  in  which  Satan  wars  against  the  Communion,  will  be 
abolished ;  and  then  will  Christ  no  l6ngcr  have  any  let  or 
hindrance.  Then  will  all  things  be  subject  to  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  and  in  all. 

We  hardly  need  add  that  by  the  Communion  we  do  not 
mean  the  Eucharist,  but  that  which  the  Eucharist  symbolizes ; 
not  the  symbolical  communion,  but  the  real  communion ;  not 
feeding  on  God,  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  figuratively,  as  Protestants  pretend,  and  with  which 
they  seem  satisfied,  but  literally,  really,  actually,  according  to 
the  very  words  of  Jesus,  '*  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh,  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The  real  work  of  bring- 
ing men  to  the  Communion  is  not  that  of  bringing  them  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Eucharist,  but  that  of  so  organizing 
the  state,  family,  and  property,  that  all  men  may  truly  com- 
mune one  with  another,  and  so  all  men  come  to  love  one 
another,  as  Jesus  hath  loved  us,  and  given  his  life  for  us. 

3.  The  AUTHORITY  of  the  Church  will  not  detain  us  long. 
We  have  already  stated  its  ground.  The  true  Church,  living 
the  life  of  Jesus,  as  the  body  of  our  Lord,  whose  indwelling 
life  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  an  inspired 
BODY.     Its  life  is  Christianity,  which  we  have  shown  is  the 
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form  in  which  the  Ideal  is  revealed  to  us,  and  therefore  is  the 
authority  to  which  we  must  submit ;  because  the  Ideal,  in 
that  it  is  the  Ideal,  is  necessarily  sovereign. 

All  limited  beings  are  imperfect;  all  imperfection  tends  to 
generate  disorder ;  all  disorder  is  fatal  to  freedom,  and  there- 
fore to  growth ;  therefore  to  the  life  of  the  being  con- 
cerned. The  highest  freedom,  and  therefore  the  highest 
good  of  any  or  all  beings,  is  expressed  in  that  one  word, 
ORDER.  Where  there  is  disorder  there  is  confusion,  clashing, 
friction,  no  freedom ;  for  the  action  of  one  is  perpetually 
impeding  the  action  of  another.  Hence  no  free  and  harmo- 
nious development  and  growth.  Hence  the  necessity  of  or- 
der, which  allows  all  to  move  on,  each  in  its  appointed  sphere, 
without  clashing  with,  or  infringing  upon,  the  action  of 
another. 

To  maintain  this  order,  government  is  necessary,  and  roust 
needs  be  that  which  restrains  the  tendency  we  spoke  of,  and 
keeps  each  in  its  proper  sphere.  But  by  the  very  fact,  that 
the  tendency  which  renders  government  necessary,  grows  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  beings  it  concerns,  it  follows  that  these 
beings  cannot  furnish  the  government ;  and  therefore  govern- 
ment must  come  from  a  source  above  them.  For  if  it  came 
from  them,  it  would  have  the  same  imperfection,  and  the  same 
tendency  that  they  have,  and  therefore  would  need  to  be  gov- 
erned as  much  as  they.  Here  is  the  absurdity  of  all  Individ- 
ualism, and  of  such  theories  as  *'  self-government,^'  and 
"  government  by*  consent  of  the  governed,'*  whereby  gov- 
ernment tnust  very  humbly  crave  of  the  murderer  permission 
to  choke  him  to  death  I  Man  can  doubtless  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  himself,  but  only  indirectly,  through  cultivation  ; 
for  he  is  never  the  direct  object  of  his  own  activity,  as  he 
would  be  in  case  he  could  directly  govern  himself.  So  a 
people  may  doubtless  govern  itself  without  kings  and  nobles; 
but  only  indirectly  through  constitutions,  state  organization, 
by  which  a  power  that  governs  is  created  distinct  from  the 
people  governed.  For  that  which  governs  must  of  necessity 
be  other  than  that  which  is  governed.  If  it  governs,  it  must 
also  be  supreme,  and  must  restrain ;  on  any  other  condition 
it  is  not  government. 

Now,  the  state  must  use  force  in  case  its  decrees  are  re- 
sisted. But  the  employment  of  force  to  compel  obedience, 
except  in  a  very  few  cases,  cannot  be  permitted,  without  pav- 
ing the  way  for  gross  oppression.  It  must  be  restrained  to 
the  material  interests  of  society  and  individuals.     It  must  not 
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extend  to  spiritual  matters,  to  men's  feelings,  sentiments, 
thoughts,  opinions,  beliefs.  Yet  these  beliefs,  opinions, 
thoughts,  sentiments,  feelings,  are  really  the  great  matters. 
These  constitute  the  man,  and  the  outward  actions,  which  you 
submit  to  thc^^ontrol  of  the  State,  are  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  these.  To  allow  the  utmost  freedom  to  these,  while 
you  restrain  the  others,  were  to  act,  if  we  may  borrow  a  sim- 
ile from  Milton,  as  absurdly  as  he  who  thought  to  keep  out 
the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gates. 

Man  needs  instruction.  But  all  instruction  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  authoritative.  All  instruction  should  also 
be  in  relation  to  the  end  for  which  man  was  made,  and  should 
answer  the  question,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?" 
What  is  the  destiny  of  man  ?  But  if  there  be  nowhere  a 
power  that  has  authority  to  teach,  and  that  has  a  full  right  to 
demand  and  to  compel,  by  all  moral  and  spiritual  discipline, 
submission  to  its  teachings,  how  shall  we  have  any  instruc- 
tions at  all  t  How  shall  we  be  able  to  preserve  that  order  in 
the  spiritual  world,  without  which  order  in  the  material  world 
is  impossible? 

Moreover,  we  deny  that  a  man  has  the  right  to  think  and 
believe  as  he  pleases.  We  deny  any  man's  right  to  think 
or  to  propagate  falsehood.  He  who,  having  aimed  to  propa- 
gate the  truth,  and  done  all  in  his  circumstances  he  could  do 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  for  errors 
of  doctrine,  as  Abraham  was  for  attempting  to  offer  up  his 
son  Isaac;  for  God  is  just,  and  never  exacts  impossibilities, 
unless  they  are  voluntarily  incurred.  Furthermore,  we  de- 
ny the  ability  of  the  individual,  regarded  as  a  mere  isolated 
individual,  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  great  and  awful  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  end  to  which  man  must  direct  all  his  efforts? 
He  will  always  decide  this  question  according  to  his  own 
life,  be  that  life  what  it  will ;  and  therefore  if  his  life  be  not 
in  the  right,  be  not  the  true  Christian  life,  bis  decision  will 
not  be  the  just  one. 

We  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  that  we  cannot  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  but  through  supernatural  In- 
spiration. This  Inspiration,  which  is  through  the  life  of 
Jesus,  we  have  also  proved  is  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  only,  by 
union  with  the  Church  that  we  receive  it.  He  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church,  we  ar^  speaking  now  of  the  true 
Catholic  Church,  is  destitute  of  this  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  answering  the  question.     We  then  become 
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able,  as  individuals,  to  know  the  truth  only  by  becoming 
meiBbers  of  Christ^s  body. 

Now,  if  we  as  individuals  become  able  to  judge  by  be- 
coming members  of  Christ's  body,  how  much  more  shall  the 
whole  body  itself  be  able  to  judge  ?  This  life  in  each  indi- 
vidual is  mixed  up  with  that  which  is  local,  personal,  pecul- 
iar, but  when  it  is  taken  as  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  it  is 
taken  in  its  unity  and  catholicity,  and  therefore  in  the  purest 
state  in  which  mortals  can  obtain  it.  Hence  the  decision  of 
the  whole  Church  is  always  superior  to  that  of  the  individu- 
al, and  also  the  highest  authority  we  have,  or  can  have,  in  any 
case  whatever. 

We  then  hold  that  the  one  Catholic  Church,  as  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  is  the  authoritative  body,  the  governing  body,  hav* 
iog,  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  the  right  to  decide  au- 
thoritatively in  all  matters  touching  human  life,  whatever. 
Inasmuch  as  we  admit  the  authority  of  Christianity,  so  do  we 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  living  ex- 
pression of  Christianity.  We  say  the  Church  has  the  right, 
the  authority  to  teach,  and  to  say  authoritatively  what  is  the 
end  to  which  we  should  direct,  socially  and  individually,  all 
our  labors,  and  to  make  our  Christian  character  and  fellow- 
ship depend  on  our  following  its  prescriptions. 

But  do  you  not  sacrifice  in  this  the  liberty  of  the  individa- 
al  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  the  liberty  of  the  individual  %  The 
freedom  to  think  and  do  as  he  pleases  ?  That  were  license, 
not  liberty.  That  he  is  not  accountable  for  his  belief,  what- 
ever it  is,  and  that  there  is  no  standard  to  which  he  is  intel- 
lectually bound  to  conform  I  We  should  onpe  have  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  because  we  formerly,  in  our 
metaphysics,  lost  sight  of  the  living  synthesis  of  the  human 
•oul,  and  supposed  that  man  was  passive  in  all  matters  of 
£iith.  But  we  have  learned  that  human  nature  is  one  nature, 
and  that  man  is  active  in  all  his  phenomena,  and  therefore 
his  opinions  are  deeds  for  which  he  is  as  accountable,  as  for  any 
other  deeds.  What  then  do  we  mean  by  individual  freedom  t 
That  the  individual  shall  be  compelled  neither  morally  nor 
physically  to  submit  to  an  authority  not  approved  by  his  own 
conscience  7  But  conscience  is  uniform  only  in  telling  men 
to  do  right ;  as  to  the  practical  question.  What  is  right  ?  it 
?mries  with  each  individual.  Adopt  it  as  your  rule,  and  you 
have  all  the  disorder  we  have  complained  of;  yoii  run  into 
absolute  individualism,  which  is  incompatible  with  all  social 
order,  and  therefore  with  all  good,  whether  social  or  Individ- 
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ual.  What  then  ?  We  know  individual  freedom  in  no  sense, 
in  which  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  authority. 
The  only  definition  of  it  we  can  give  is,  FVetdom  to  do  what" 
ever  the  sovereign  authority  commands  or  permits.  In  the 
present  case  individual  freedom  is  simply  the  right  and  the 
liberty  to  do  whatever  is  authorized  or  permitted  by  Christ- 
ianity, and  practically,  by  the  Church.  We  do  not  under- 
stand, in  the  spiritual  region  where  we  now  are,  anything  of  this 
inherent  right  to  freedom  about  which  men  talk.  We  may  say 
as  the  Jews  did,  that  *'  we  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man ; "  but  still  we  are  free  only  as  the 
Son  makes  us  free,  free  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  of  Christ, 
through  the  Truth.  We  know  no  step  between  this  and  abso- 
lute individualism. 

But  if  the  individual  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  has  no  right  to  depart  from  its  decisions,  he  has, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  question,  What  is  the  real  decision  of  the  Church?  and 
also  on  this  other  question,  not  less  important,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  according  to  this  decision  ? 

We  may  also  say,  for  the  quieting  of  those  who  have  not 
learned  that  liberty  can  be  enjoyed,  only  as  the  result  of  au- 
thority which  ordains  and  secures  it,  that  there  is  never  tyran- 
ny in  enforcing  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  feels  is  command- 
ed by  the  highest  authority.  The  highest  authority,  the 
sovereign,  we  have  proved  is  Christianity,  the  Ideal,  therefore, 
the  Supreme  Law  of  Christendom.  The  true  Catholic  Church 
can  and  will  enjoin  only  its  own  Ideal.  As  this  is  Christian- 
ity, it  follows  that  it  neither  can  nor  will  enjoin  only  that 
which  every  man  in  Christendom  acknowledges  to  be  the  law 
to  which  he  is  accountable.  Tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  out  of  the  question.  We  might  as  well  say  that 
there  is  tyranny  in  demanding  that  a  man  submit  only  to  the 
right.  There  is  then  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  liberty^ 
by  any  who  love  truth  and  progress,  though  there  may  be 
danger  to  be  apprehended  by  those  who  love  license  and  an- 
archy,  and  who  would  rather  ''  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven." 

Moreover,  we  do  not  assume  that  the  individual  may  never 
dissent  from  the  Church.  All  truth  is  sacred  and  authorita- 
tive. He  who  has  it  has  a  right  to  entertain  and  promulgate 
it,  whether  it  agree  with  the  Church  or  not.  But  whoso  puts 
forth  doctrines  in  opposition  to,  or  different  from  those  of  the 
Church,  does  it  at  his  own  peril,  and  can  find  his  warrant  for 
so  doing  only  in  the  truth  of  his  utterances.  If  he  is  willing  ta 
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run  the  hazard,  he  will  take  the  responsibility,  and  speak.  If 
it  turn  out  to  be  a  true  word,  he  will  be  justified ;  if  false,  he 
will  be  under  condemnation.  The  prophet  is  superior  to  the 
priest,  but  then  he  must  be  a  prophet,  —  show  that  he  speaks 
by  divine  commission,  by  revealing  a  life  above  the  life  of  the 
Church,  the  which  in  Christendom,  to  say  the  least,  can  rarely 
happen. 

The  authentic  creed  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  that  which 
every  man  is  bound,  tit  foro  conscientite,  to  adopt  and  to  fol- 
low, and  the  Church  can  never  be  oppressive  in  commanding 
obedience  to  that  creed.  This  authentic  creed  is  not  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  nor  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  nor  in  the  formularies  of  any  of  the  so-named  Churches, 
whether  Grecian,  Roman,  Anglican,  or  Protestant.  And  yet 
it  is  drawn  up,  and  easily  ascertainable.  It  is  written  on  the 
very  heart  of  this  century,  and  inscribed  on  the  very  front  of 
its  literature  and  science.  We  read  it  in  every  social  move- 
ment of  the  age,  from  the  terrible  French  Revolution  down 
to  the  Chartist  outbreak  for  bread ;  and  hear  it  in  the  clear 
and  piercing  tones  of  every  young  prophet  of  God,  who  rises 
up  and  demands  a  fuller  manifestation  of  divine  life,  a  more 
general  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  progress  of  Humanity.  We  almost  dare  ourselves  ven- 
ture to  give  its  formula.  We  gave  it  six  years  ago,  in  two 
words.  Union  and  Progress,  the  mutual  solidarity  and  con- 
tinuous progress  of  the  race.  We  give  it  now  in  the  words 
of  another,  **  Christian  character  consists  in  unremitting  ef- 
forts to  effect  the  continued  amelioration,  in  the  speediest 
manner  possible,  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  mankind,  especially  of  the  poorest  and  most  numer- 
ous class ; "  or  in  other  words  still,  Sebk  to  be  saved  from 

SIN,  AND  TO  SECURE  THE  BLISS  OF  HEAVEN  HEREAFTER,  BY 
DOING   THY    BEST    TO    CREATE    A    HEAVEN    FOR    ALL    MANKIND 

ON  EARTH.  This,  let  men  say  what  they  will,  is  in  substance 
the  geuuine,  the  authentic  creed  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  only  creed  that  men  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  obey,  that  they  have  no  right  to  call  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  only  creed  that  has  not  ceased  to  make 
proselytes.  The  so-called  Churches  of  Christ  are  the  real, 
living  body  of  our  Lord,  so  far  forth  as  they  adopt  this  creed, 
enjoin  it,  and  command  obedience  to  it. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has,  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  Church 
of  the  Ideal,  the  right,  and  as  an  outward,  visible  organiza- 
tion, ought  to  have  the  right,  to  dictate  the  end  here  implied, 
and  to  declare  the  means  by  which  we  must  attempt  to  real- 
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ize  it ;  and  it  has,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  the  power  to 
discipline  all  those  who,  whether  in  a  private  or  public  capa- 
city, neglect  it,  fail  to  adopt  measures  which  tend  to  promote 
it,  or  pretending  to  favor  it,  adopt  such  measures  as  they 
must  needs  see  are  hostile  to  it.     There  is  for  us  no  liberty, 
and  no  real  advance,  but  on  condition  of  our  having  such  an 
authority.     We  need  it.     We  need  an  authority  back  of  us, 
that  shall  make  the  hard,  stony-hearted  man  of  the  world 
tremble  before  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  feel  that  he  must 
disgorge  his  hoards,  and  give  himself  and  all  he  has  up  to  the 
service  of  God  and  man,  or  have  his  part  with  devils  and  the 
damned  ;  —  an  authority  which  shall  arrest  the  voluptuary, 
rolling  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  and  make  him 
feel  that  he  can  enter  into  heaven  only  throligh  the  gates  of 
Chastity  and  Self-denial ;  —  a  power  that  shall  overawe  your 
selfish  demagogue,  your  ambitious  politician,  seeking  power 
but  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  before  which  he  shall 
not  dare  propose  other  than  just  ends,  or  adopt  other  than 
just  measures.     The  Church  should  subject  to  its  severest 
discipline,  or  mark  with  the  deepest  brand  of  its  utter  con- 
demnation, the  false-hearted  senator,  or  the  base  magistrate, 
who,  under  pretence  of  raising  the  wages  of  labor  and  bene- 
fiting the  workingman,  will  recommend  or  support  measures, 
which  tax  the  poor  for  the  rich,  and  which  do  necessarily 
make  the  poor  poorer  and  the  rich  richer.     No  man  should 
be  suffered  to  'wear  the  Christian  character  in  the  commu- 
nity, who  does  not  use  whatever  power  he  may  have  been  en- 
trusted with,  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class  of  his  brethren.     There  is  more  than  one 
prominent  politician   and  leader  of  the  business  world  in  this 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  steeped  in  corruption, 
whose  constant  study  is  to  make  the  government  a  mere  in- 
strument, by  which  to  plunder  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  who  nevertheless  is  fawned  upon  by  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian community,  courted,  praised  even  by  men  who  call  them- 
selves ministers  of  Jesus ;     No  pulpit  dares  rebuke  them ; 
none  of  our  Churches  dare  subject  them  to  their  discipline, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  communion,  cut  them  off  as  gan- 
grenous limbs  from  the  body  of  our  Lord.     But  there  should 
be  a  Church  clothed  with  a  power  over  these  sons  of  Satan, 
before  which  they  should  feel  weak  and  helpless,  and  which, 
if  need  were,  could  grind  its  foot  into  their  rebellious  necks, 
as  the  Pope  did  his  into  the  neck  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
When  the  outward,  visible  organization  comes  to  be  the  real 
expression  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  we  shall   have  a 
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Church  that  can  and  will  exercise  this  power  of  disciplining 
its  disorderly  members,  —  its  members  who  forget  the  rights 
and  interests  of  humanity,  —  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  with 
the  most  salutary  effect. 

Thus  much  we  hafe  ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  country,  and  the  Individualism  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers,  to  say  in  favor  of  the  unity,  cath- 
olicity, necessity,  and  authority  of  the  Church.     We  have 
not  for  twenty  years  labored,  suffered,  borne  reproach  and 
abuse  from  all  quarters,  in  behalf  of  liberty,  to  desert  her  sa- 
cred standard  now,  and  go  over  to  the  camp  of  our  enemies. 
We  fight  under  our  old  banner,  all  torn  by  its  efforts  to  stream 
against  the  wind,  as  it  may  be.     We  belong  to  the  grand 
army  of  Progress,  of  Universal  Freedom  to  Universal  Man, 
ready  to  do  battle  in  words,  and  if  necessary,  in  deeds,  at 
any  moment,  and  against  every  enemy ;  but  we  have  learned 
what  we  did  not  always  know  or  consider,  that  Liberty  must 
be  organized  or  it  is  license,  and  ordained  by  authority,  or  it 
has  no  basis f  no  safeguard^  no  guaranty.     In  the  name,  the 
sacred,  the  soul-stirring  name  of  Liberty,  in  which  name  we 
feel  we  have  some  right  to  speak,  we  demand  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Church.     Humanity  needs,  and  has  a  sacred  right  to 
an  authoritative  Church,  that  shall  inspire  a  love  of  mankind, 
and  command  all  men  to  labor  for  the  upbuilding  and  exten- 
sion of  God^s  kingdom  on  the  earth,  —  a  one  Catholic  Church, 
clothed  with  supreme  authority  over  all  matters  pertaining  to 
human  life,  whether  spiritual  or  material.    This  Church,  in 
some  sort,    already   exists   in   Christendom.      The   Roman 
Church,  to  a  great  extent,  was  it  down  to  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Since  then  it  has  been  the  Church  in  the  wilderness.     None 
of  the  organisms  now  extant,  though  they  contain  it,  as  the 
grub  contains  the  psyche,  are  it,  and  they  must  be  all  trans- 
formed before  they  can  be  the  real  body  of  our  Lord. 

This,  we  say  in  conclusion,  is  the  day  of  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. All  signs  indicate  it,  all  voices  proclaim  it.  Now 
the  Son  of  Man  returns,  comes  a  second  time;  but  not  in  a 
body  as  when  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  comes  now  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  the  lightning  flashing  upon  the 
world,  and  rendering  its  darkness  visible.  He  comes  a  pure 
disembodied  spirit,  seeking  a  new  body,  for  the  old  is  dead 
and  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  past.  The  Church  then  is  now 
not  formed,  but  in  a  state  of  Formation ;  and  our  ministry, 
instead  of  being  that  of  pastors  and  teachers,  is  that  of  Apos- 
tles and  Martyrs.  The  House  of  the  Lord,  the  Church,  — 
from  iCt/^u>$  and  oUos,  —  is  not  yet  rebuilt,  and  there  is  bo 
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publicly  recognised  altar  at  which  we  can  minister.  We  are 
then  thrown  back  on  the  Apostleship.  As  Apostles  of  the 
WoRDy  we  must  go  forth,  in  meekness,  in  love,  but  bold  in 
the  Spirit,  justified  ih  the  Faith,  and  mighty  through  Christ 
working  within,  to  found  the  church  of  the  second  advent. 
We  must  go  forth,  and  preach  anew  Christ  crucified,  to  the 
Jews,  the  members  and  supporters  of  old  organisms,  a  stum- 
bling block,  and  to  the  Greeks,  —  the  wise  men  of  this  world, 
supporters  of  naturalism,  relying  on  their  own  resources,  — 
foolishness  ;  but  to  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God ;  we  must 
speak  out  from  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  under  a  sense  of  the 
awful  responsibility  we  assume,  and  of  our  own  insufficiency, 
in  sorrow  and  heaviness  of  heart,  yet  not  as  cast  down  nor 
without  hope ;  and  the  immortal  atoms  of  a  new  moral 
world  will  soon  begin  to  gravitate  around  us,  and  then  will 
be  created  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness.  The  new  will  gradually  absorb  or  trans- 
form the  old,  and  all  things  will  be  made  new. 

We  have  ventured  to  pronounce  the  words,  church  op 
the  second  advent  ;  we  have  used  these  words  not  in  the 
low  material  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  Millerites 
and  Latter-^day  Saints,  but  in  a  high,  deep,  significant,  spirit- 
ual sense,  as  indicating  a  new  Epoch  in  the  reign  of  Christ 
spiritually  in  humanity,  and  a  new  social  organism  for  the  re- 
demption and  progress  of  the  race.  Young  men,  men  of  the 
Future,  behold  then  your  work.  This  new  Church  will  be 
founded  ;  the  new  House,  the  second  Temple,  far  surpassing 
the  glory  of  the  first,  must  be  erected,  and  it  is  yours  to  take 
part  in  its  erection.  Thank  God,  that  you  are  freed  from  the 
terrible  work  which  devolved  on  your  fathers,  and  elder 
brothers,  that  of  demolishing  old  institutions,  and  of  living 
only  amid  the  rubbish.  It  is  yours  to  be  the  workmen  in 
building  the  new  Temple,  a  work  in  which  you  will  be  sec- 
onded by  the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  by  all  that  is  true, 
beamtiful,  good,  strong,  immutable,  and  immortal  on  earth  or 
in  heaven.  The  Church  universal  and  eternal  will  be  erect- 
ed. **  The  corner  stone  is  laid ;  the  materials  are  prepared. 
Let  then  the  workmen  come  forth  with  joy,  and  bid  the 
Temple  rise.  Let  them  embody  the  true  Idea  of  the  God- 
Man,  and  Christ  will  then  have  come  a  second  time ;  he  will 
have  come  in  power  and  great  glory,  and  he  will  reign,  and 
the  whole  earth  will  be  glad.*'* 

*  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and  the  Church.  Boston  : 
1836.    pp.66. 
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But  loth  as  we  arc  to  quit  thb  subject,  we  must  draw  this 
article  to  a  close.  We  have  not  said  all  that  we  wished,  nor 
have  we  in  all  cases  said  what  we  have,  as  we  would.  We  have 
written  the  larger  part  of  this  article  under  great  physical 
debility,  when  we  were  hardly  able  to  sit  at  our  desk.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  prepare  it  in  great  haste,  or  not  at  all, 
for  the  time  when  we  roust  publish  it,  was  not  at  our  control. 
In  the  hurry  of  composition,  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that 
errors  of  detail  and  on  minor  points  have  not  escaped  us.  For 
these  we  ask  indulgence.  For  all  that  concerns  the  general 
argument,  and  the  leading  doctrines  set  forth,  we  ask  only 
the  most  ri^id  criticism.  Taken  as  a  whole  vte  regard  it  as 
the  most  important  and  the  most  complete  of  our  theolog- 
ical publications.  If  read  in  connexion  with  the  Essay  on  the 
Church  of  the  Future,  the  Review  of  Charles  Ehvood,  the 
paper  on  Leroux's  THumanite,  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Channing, 
and  the  article  in  the  Democratic  Review  on  ^chmucker's 
Psychology,  which  will  appear  at  the  same  time  with  this,  it 
will  give  those^  who  wish  to  know  our  religious  views,  all  the 
information  they  can  really  need,  and  will  take  away  all  ex- 
cuse for  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  us  hereafter. 

As  it  concerns  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  all  we 
have  to  say  is,  that  we  have  criticised  him  freely,  perhaps  in 
some  instances  severely,  yet,  we  trust,  not  in  malice  or  wrath. 
We  have  meant  to  treat  him  throughout  with  the  respect  due 
not  only  from  one  man  or  one  minister,  but  from  one  friend 
to  another.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reckoning  Mr. 
Parker  among  our  most  warmly  cherished  friends,  almost 
from  his  entry  into  the  ministry ;  and  not  willingly  could  we 
bring  ourselves  to  feel  that  we  are  not  so  to  consider  him  here- 
after. We  honor,  love,  and  esteem,  the  man  and  whenever  he 
shall  write  a  work  out  from  his  own  life  and  experience,  we 
know  we  shall  like  it.  This  work  is  not  a  genuine  produc- 
tion. It  has  sprung  not  from  his  own  life  and  experience, 
but  from  his  reading,  and  is  that  portion  of  his  various  read- 
ing which  his  own  mind  would  not  digest  and  assimilate. 
Deeper  in  the  man  is  the  true  religious  soul,  the  high  and 
holy  aspiration  after  truth  and  excellence.  He  belongs,  not- 
withstanding the  crude  speculations  of  this  book,  to  the  great 
Christian  family  ;  and  as  a  brother  in  Christ  we  have  hereto- 
fore considered  him,  and  as  such  we  shall  continue  to  con- 
sider him,  till  we  find  that  his  life  exhibits  no  evidence  of 
communion  with  Jesus. 

Editor. 
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Art.  II.  — END  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

In  announcing  that  with  this  Number  the  publication  of 
the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  is  discontinued,  we  offer  no 
valedictory  ;  for  we  have  no  wish  to  take  leave  of  our  readers, 
nor  expectation  that  they  and  we  are  about  to  part  company. 
Five  years*  acquaintance  ought  not  to  be  severed  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  Most  of  our  readers  have  had  in  some  degree  to 
share  with  us  in  the  evil  report  we  have  borne,  and  all  men 
are  so  made  that  they  can  never  become  wholly  indifferent  to 
those  with  whom  they  have  suffered.  The  frank  manner  in 
which  we  have  spoken,  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  our 
utterances  to  ourselves,  have  given  our  readers  an  opportuni- 
ty of  knowing  us  personally,  at  least  so  far  as  worth  knowing. 
The  five  volumes  of  the  Review  now  completed,  the  greater 
part  of  which  we  have  ourselves  written,  must  be  taken  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  private  Journal.  We  have  spoken  as 
we  thought  and  felt  at  the  time  of  writing,  as  unreservedly  as 
if  we  had  been  writing  in  a  private  Diary,  for  no  eye  but  our 
own.  Happy  is  he  who  can  so  speak,  with  less  to  regret  on 
review,  or  with  less  that  must  expose  him  to  ridicule,  censure, 
or  misconstruction.  In  these  volumes  we  have  embodied  five 
years  of  our  life,  —  our  thoughts,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our 
loves  and  our  hates,  our  aspirations  and  hopes.  They  have 
their  faults ;  for  what  life  is  perfect  ?  but  they  have  proceeded 
from  a  living  soul,  and  a  warm  heart,  and  they  have  in  them, 
let  the  world  say  what  it  will,  something  of  vitality.  Crude, 
ill-tempered,  hasty,  rash,  impetuous,  they  may  be  at  times; 
but  when  criticism  has  done  its  work,  when  the  mists  of  pre- 
judice have  been  dissipated,  and  they  stand  forth  for  what 
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they  really  are,  they  will  be  seen  to  bear  the  marks  of  one, 
who  to  many  faults  joined  at  least  the  one  virtue  of  being  able, 
in  good  report  and  in  efil,  in  weakness  and  in  strength,  in 
poverty  and  disgrace,  to  be  true  to  the  great  Idea  which  has 
possessed  him  almost  from  the  cradle  —  that  of  man's  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical   amelioration,  on  earth. 

These  volumes  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  the 
Editor.  Friendless  and  alone  five  years  ago,  he  started  this 
Journal ;  almost  friendless  and  alone  has  he  continued  it  to  this 
time ;  and  he  parts  with  it  not  without  a  pang,  like  that  with 
which  one  looks  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  a  dear  friend. 
Nevertheless  he  owes  to  this  Review  some  years  of  a  life,  for 
the  most  part  dark  and  full  of  trouble,  of  very  high  enjoyment, 
intellectual  and  moral.  And  if  it  has  raised  him  up  enemies, 
it  has  also  brought  him  some  warm-hearted  friends,  on  whom 
he  can  count,  and  whose  friendship  is  ample  remui^Bration  for 
any  measure  of  abuse  that  has  been  or  can  be  received.  We 
were  wrong  in  saying  that  we  had  continued  the  work  almost 
without  friends.  It  is  not  so.  Every  one  who  has  continued 
to  go  with  us,  has  become  in  some  sort  a  personaf  friend,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people  wilf  one  day  be  among 
the  number  of  our  friends ;  for  we  have  a  true  American 
heart,  and  feel  a  fraternal  relation  with  them  all.  Pardon 
this  egotism,  which  the  very  wide  abuse  we  have  at  times 
received  in  some  deorree  renders  excusable. 

o 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  part  company  with  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Boston  (Quarterly.  With  this  number  will  be  sent 
to  our  subscribers  the  October  number  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  in  which  our  publication  will  hereafler  be  merged. 
An  arrangement  to  this  efiect  has  been  made  with  the  propri- 
etors of  that  Journal,  very  much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  which 
promises  to  be  much  to  our  pecuniary  advantage. 
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An  arrangement  is  also  made  with  the  Editor  of  the  Dem« 
ocratic  Review,  by  which  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  is  to  be 
a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages,  and  by  which  he  is  to  be 
permitted  to  select  his  own  topics  of  discussion,  and  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  his  own  way,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  his  own 
Journal.  The  much  wider  circulation  of  the  Democratic 
Review,  than  has  been  attained  by  ours,  makes  this  arrange* 
ment  very  desirable  to  us,  because  it  gives  us  a  much  larger, 
—  though  not  a  better,  —  public  to  address,  and  nothing  will 
be  wanting  to  complete  our  happiness,  if  our  old  friends  go 
with  us.  They  must  do  so,  for  we  should  hardly  know  hew 
to  speak,  if  we  did  not  feel  that  we  were  still  speaking  to 
those  to  whom  our  tones,  all  unmusical  as  they  are,  have  be- 
come familiar,  and  Qot  altogether  unpleasant 

The  Democratic  Review  is  published  at  New  York,  by 
J.  dcr  H.  G.  Langley,  57  Chatham  Street,  monthly,  at  Five 
Dollars  a  year.  Our  own  contributions  to  it  will  be  almost 
as  much  as  we  usually  contribute  to  the  Quarterly,  and  the 
subscribers  will  obtain  as  much  matter  for  five  dollars,  as  we 
have  furnished  them  for  twelve  or  fifteen.  The  work  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  ably  and  judiciously  edited  by  John  L. 
O'Sullivan,  Esq.,  who  has  proved  himself  a  pleasing,  able, 
and  vigorous  writer,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
great  moral  purity,  force,  and  elevation  ;  liberal  and  catholic 
in  his  feelings ;  firm,  decided,  independent,  uncompromising 
in  his  principles.  American  literature  can  boast  few  names 
that  promise  more  than  his.  Five  years'  experience  as  Editor 
of  the  Democratic  Review,  and  the  brilliant  success  which 
has  attended  his  labors,  amply  justify  our  estimation  of  his 
worth  and  ability.  In  addition  to  his  own  essays,  the  Demo- 
cratic Review  is  enriched  by  contributions  from  the  first  lite 
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rary  men  in  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  Alexander  H. 
Everett,  Bc^pcroft,  Cooper,  Cass,  Hawthorne',  Bryant,  Good- 
win, di&c. 

The  Democratic  Review  is  the  organ  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  therefore  of  course  a  decided  political  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  it  is  entirely 
taken  up  with  political  discussions.  It  is  a  magazine,  and 
devoted  principally  to  general  literature.  In  it,  Bryant,  Whit- 
tier,  and  others,  publish  their  poetry,  and  in  it  we  intend 
publishing  our  general  system  of  philosophy  and  metaphys- 
ics, the  Introduction  to  which  appears  in  the  number  for  Oc- 
tober. It  stands  already  at  the  head  of  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zines in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  its  persevering 
and  energetic  Editor,  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  it 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  party  whose  organ  it  is,  of  the 
rising  literature  of  the  country,  and  of  the  active,  intense, 
yet  catholic  spirit  of  the  age.  If  anything  could  make  us 
not  regret  parting  with  our  own  Review,  it  is  that  we  are  to 
aid  in  a  work  so  respectable,  and  be  in  some  measure  also 
united  with  a  man,  scholar,  and  politician,  whom  we  so  high- 
ly esteem  as  its  accomplished  and  independent  Editor. 

With  these  remarks,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of 

our  readers,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  them  again  on  the 

first  of  each  month,  in  a  company  both  they  and  we  shall 

love. 

O.  A.  Brownson. 


J.W, 
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